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SURAT. 


CHAPTER I. 


DESCRIPTION. 


‘The district of Surat, lying between 20°15! 0" and 21° 28' 0" north 
Intitude, and 72° 38 0" and 73° 30’ 30" east longitnde,* has « total 
aren of 1,669 square miles, and a population of 607,087 souls, or 
303 to the mile? ’ Of £223,828 (Rs. 22,38,280), the total 
realizable land revenue, £223,202 (Rs. 22,532,020) were recovered 
before the close of the year ending the 3lst July 1875. 


Situated on the shore of the Arabian Sea, where its waters begin 
tonarrow into the Gulf of Cambay, the district of Surat stretches 
about eighty miles from *he Damanganga river northwards to the 
Kim. the north a line, followingsor about forty miles the course 
of the Kim, and then passing east fifty les more tll it 
ends in one of the southern spurs of fHG-Réjpipla bills, so 
Surat from the district of Broach and the Wasravi subsdivision of 
the Baroda state. ‘The eastern boundary is more irregular. At its 
northern extremity, leaving Réjpipla on the left, it runs for thirty 
miles south to the Tipti, where, for a short distance, it follows the 
course of the river westward, and then crossing with Baroda territory 
on the left, it strotches south for about twenty milese Here a belt 
of Baroda land, about ten miles broad, cuts through’ the boundary 
Tine, passing westwards to the sea. But again beyond this break, 
keeping the lands of the petty states of Bénsda and Dharampor 
‘on the left, the bo stretches southwards, drawing gradually 
towards the west until, at the extremo south of the district, it approach- 
es within fifteen miles of the sea. ‘To the south lie the Portuguese 
‘possessions, sopatated by the lands of the Surat and ‘Tanna districts, 





3 The Sarat district bout one-half of the area known as‘the Surat A¢hd- 
cis, or territory of twenty-eight sub-divisions, "The portion of Gujarit to which this 
fame is may be roughly desteibed as the lands that lie between the Kim and 
‘the Damanganga rivers and woxt of the Rjpipla, Banedla, and Dharaunpor states,” A. 

of the breny eight eablivisns will bo fod low, pO, "howe not included 
in the Surat distrioy are now in the hands of His Highnows the Géekwir. 

+ The Iatitasln anl longitudes shown in this acooant have boon supplied by the officer 
OTE SS 2 ceria 

+ Popalation figures, whea nothing to the contrary is aad, are taken from the Uensus 
‘Retun of 1872. 
8 705—1 
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into the Nagar-Haveli division ‘on the south-east, and” Darman on 
the south-west. ‘The aren included within these limits does not 
all form a part of the Surat district. Two belts of land, each about 
fifteen miles in breadth, one running north and south, the other cross- 
ing from east to west, divide the district into three distinct sections. 
OF these, one on the north-west, about twenty-five miles long and 
twenty broad, includes the rich alluvial lands on either side of the 
estuary of the river Tépti ; the second, ubout thirty miles loug and 
may ens twonty miles broad, forms the north-east corner of the 
istrict ; the third, twenty-five miles long and from fifteen to twent 
broad, comprises the southern parts of the Surat plain, where it 
narrows between the BGnsda and Dharampor states aud tho sea, 
With the exception of the north-eastern division, each of these groups 
contains territory belonging to Native chiefs." In the north-west, 
on the right bank of tho Tapti, nro some Baroda villages, and on the 
loft are the lands that go to make up the estate of the chief of Sachin. 
Within the limits of the southern division are included n tract of 
territory about eight miles long and six miles broad, and an isolated 
village, both belonging to His Highness the Géckwér, 


‘The aren included in the district of Surat is, for administrative 
purposes, di r cight subdivisions, with an average arow 
‘of 208 square miles, containing on an avernge the lands of 107 villages, 
snd a population of 75,885 souls, ‘The following summary gives the 
chief statistios of each of these sub-divisions :— 
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‘The district forms an alluvial plain stretching from north to south 
for about vighty miles and, with «gradual Tall sloping from the 
igh lands to the east of the district, westwards to the shores of the 
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Arabian Sea, ‘To the north, along the delta of the Tpti, the plain 
stretches from east to west for about sixty miles, But south of this 
the line of coast bends inwards, and as, at the samo time, the hills 
draw towards the sea, the plain country is gradually reduced till, in 
the extreme south, its bi ith is but little more than fiftecn miles, 
Thongh, taken asa whole, they form a plain broken by but few rising 
‘grot ‘the lands of the district vary from the rich level stretches 
Cf alluvial soil in the north-west, to the poorer tracts in the south-east, 
furrowed in somo places by" the channels of quick-flowing streams, 
‘and in others raised into barren and rocky uplands. Again, especially 
in the northern parts of the district, tho aspect of the plain varies in 
nccordance with its distance from the sea, Here the land is divided 
into threo belts running, from north to south, parallel to the line of 
the coust, Nearest the sea is barren stretch of sand-drift and salt 
marsh, behind that a rich highly cultivated plain, and further cast 
poorer and more open land rising gradually into a wild tract of hill 
and forest. 


‘Tho Tino of const along n great part of its length is fringed by rows 
Bfumall ilaof drifted sod” Tivo in cine places are dry and barre 
Tnothers they contain springs of fresh water, and havo their sides 6 
closed with hedgos, and covered with a growth of creepers and palm 
tres. But through the openings of river-mouths the tidal waters find 
ready entrance, and, passing behind the driftsof heapod-upsand, leave 
tho main cours of the stream, and along sinall winding channels make 
their’ way through miles of low-lying country. Over 1 large area the 
tide regularly flows, and this Temains » salt marshie But other | 
generally beyond the reach of the sea are, at times of high springs, 
covered with ashallow film of salt water. "As tho water dries off, the 
surface shrivels into thin flakes of earth, and afterwards is again 
reduced to dust, ‘This dust, borno in clouds before the strong sea 
‘Yrooe of the hot-wenthor months, by its drought and bitterne 
Dlights the erops and damages the oil of cultivated fields, In this 
tract, with the exception of a fow favoured spots, the water is brackish 
‘and scanty ; cultivation is confined within small limits; and the 
population, almost all. seamen, are supported by the sale of dried fish, 
or engage in the local traffic up the channels of the navigable crecks. 


‘Tho belt of highly cultivated land that lies beyond tho reach of the 
tidal waters varies considerably in breadth in different parts of the 
district, Brondest in the north of the distr further to the 
south, by the nearer approach of the sea and the hills, generally 
confined within narrower limits till, in the extreme south, it almost 
entirely disappears, In the north the deeper loam brought: down 
by the Pépti gives w uniformly rich and level aspect to tho central 
parts of thedistrict. But further south, where the streams are smaller 
and more rapid, the surface of tho plain is rongher, and differences of 
soil more apparent. Tn the hollows near the beds of streamsare plots 
of most fertile land, highly cultivated, and rich in trees. But between 
these low-lying tracts tho uplands that form tho water-sheds of 
the streams, though nowhere more than slightly raisad above the 
general level of the plain, have a thinner soil and a moro seanty 
supply of water, ‘Those tracts of land, bearing only grass or the 
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hardier sorts of brushwood, aro used as village grazing grounds, and 
have a somewhat rough and uncared-for look, 


Towards the east, beyond the belt of rich black soil, the land 
gridually poorer, The level of tho plain, more deeply seamed 
Fy erervbots, is ot the uame ties, relion by mounds and’ plateanx 
of rising ground, ‘The poorer lands cut up by the beds of sinall 
Streams nre, in some places, covered over largo areas, with a growth of 
prickly-pear, acacia, date trees, and other of the coarso varietion of 
indigenous timber. "But even where the soil is richer, signs of high 
cultivation become gradually fewer, and the huts of poor, ill-fed, almost 
unsettled, tribes take the place of the rich villages of skilled peasants. 
Tn tho extreme eaxt evan tho rough tillage disnppenrs, the natural yo 
{ation grows more and more dense, and the land merges into the hills 
and forosts known as the Dings ; 4 tract which, excopt by the wilder 
tribes, can be visited only at certain seasons of the year. Tho extent 
to which the district of Surat stretches into this region of forest varios 
considerably at differont parts of its eastern boundary. In the north 
of tho lands of the Méndvi sub-division, passing eastwards through 
‘® rough and unhealthy country, include large tracts of forvst land 
uncultivated and peopled by the rudest tribes, But further south, 
finan airip of Baroda tervitory, and lower down the lune of the 
Binsda and Dharampor states, Occupy the greater part of the «pace 
botwoon tho wellstilled fields of Bardoli and the almost uninhabited 
forests of the Dings. Again, us the hills daw closor to tho sea, 
thongh thoir immediate slopes‘ie beyons, thes apuse atrcels what, 
wards within the limite of the Chikhit subedivision, Finally: in tho 
extromo south, tho district throughout its whole breadth hs) to somo 
stent, the character of the more inland parts further north... The 
surface of the plain is rugged, furrowed by: watercourses, and dotted 
with isolated mounds ; the sail is poor, and tho water anwholosomo j 
the people nre few, and illsfod, ~ Mtuch land ia waste or ween upto 
grass, and tho scanty tillage is confined to the rising of the coarser 
varieties of grain, 

‘Thongh in some places undulating sharply, and in othors risin 
into, wide-rwalling crinences, the nactise CF ie aires fg on the 
whole, but seldom mised nbove the average elevation of 180 foot.! 
In the north, near the village of ‘Tadkesar, on the right bank of the 
‘Tépti, and further cast in the Méndvi sub-division, chains of fat 
topped hills, from 200 to 300 feot in height, stretel northwards to 
tho main lines of the Réjpipla range. South’ of the Tapti m succes. 
sion of high lands, running north-east from the Sabykdei mountains 
to the left bank of the Tépti, separate the plains of Khuiesl and 
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Surat, The northern extremity of this range of hills lies considerably 
deyond the eastern boundary of Surat. But further to the south, as 
they draw nearer to the coast, their western spurs strotch within tho 
Timits of the district till, in the south-east, ranges of high hills are 
seon in the distance, and across its southern limit the plain itself is 
‘broken by uplands and low ridges of rock. Besides these spurs from 
the Réjpipla hills on the nord-east and the outlving slopes. of the 
Babyéidri hills on the south-east, the level of the plain is in some 
ppluces broken by small isolated peaks, varying in height from fifty 
to 600 feet. About four miles to the east of Mota, a village 
about fifteen miles east of Surat, an isolated hill rises from the sur- 


rounding plain to a height of about 100 fect. Further to the south, 


About twenty-two miles north of Daman, and six from the coast, 
froup of sl ills gives ita name tothe, village of Dungei. These 
lls, soven in number, and varying in height from fifty to eighty fect, 
extend over an area of about one square mile. ‘Their sides are cover- 
ed with astunted growth of small teak trees, and, in a country almost 
without stones, their rocks prove a valuable quarry. ‘Twelve miles 
further to the south, the hill of Pérnera rises ton height of about 
500 foct above the plain.’ Near its base the spars were till lately 
(1863) covered with » growth of forest trees dense enough to attract 
panthers nnd other beasts of prey. At the top of tho hill are the rains 
of an old fort, which, formerly # place of some consequence, was, to 
Jrovont minapproprintion, dismantled during the mutinios of 18572 
bout five miles to the south of Pérnera, the ruined fort of Pérdi, 
anid to have been built by the Portuguese, stands on alight emi- 
nenco, the most northerly of a series of small rocky hills that from 
this point crop up at intervals southwards to the Daman const. Of 
tho high grounds in the extreme south of the district the most 
‘prominont are on the right bank of the Kolak river, six miles to the 
_fouth of Pfrdi, the fort and small hill of Bagwara, and close by, two 
‘suddle-backed hills which rise to a height of about 420 fect. 


Excopt the Kim and Tépti in the north, tho district contains no 
rivers of any great size. But though short and of scanty volume, the 
southern streams are valuable, supplying, by their deep navigable 
tidal estuaries, an outlet for the produce of the district, and forming 
good fair-weather ports for the sinall craft engaged in the coasting 
trade. ‘Tho character of the course of these smaller streams varies 
but little. Rising in tho high lands to the east of the district they 
flow wostwards, in many cases over rocky beds, between banks wide 
‘apart, formed sometimes of alluvial cliffs and at other places sloping 
ently to tho stream, Solan into torts in the rainy season, the 

soon pass off, and in the dry weather only a scanty flow of water 
remains, here trickling among the stones, and again forming still deep 
pools.’ Below the iniluence of the tide the streams, passing between 








1 This menmaremeat i the Superintesen of Revenue Survey, Gar. 

ae. Wane (scons, Gesbpisl Servey af indin, Ly 232 given 200 feos roughly 
Sree wen ‘will be found below under the head of Towus and Places of 
**itcinly Geologieal Survey of India, 1, 2-1. 
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banks of slime and mud, are, for boats of about fifty tons burden, 
generally navigable as far as ten miles from the coast, 


‘The Kim, with a course seventy miles in length, and a drainage 
rea estimated at 700 square miles, forming the northern limit of 
the Surat district, falls into the Gulf of Cambay, about twenty miles 
to the north of the estuary ofthe Tépti. Rising in the Réjpipla hills, 
the Kim for the first fifty miles of its course passes rough REjpipla 
territory and the Wasrdvi division of tho Baroda state, For the re- 
maining twenty miles the river winds in a westerly direction between 
the Ankleswar sub-division of the Broach district on the rightand the 
Olpéd sub-division of Surat on the left. Like the other rivers of the 
district, the course of the Kim lies between high banks of earth and 
mud, the northern bank being steeper and more rugged than that 
‘on the south.! The fall in the bed of the river is rapid, and its stream, 
thongh in times of flood it is difficult to cross, in the fair season 
dwindles down to a succession of pools. Its waters are not used for 
irrigation ; and though the tidal wave is felt for some miles pp the 
channel, there is not depth enough to allow of the passage of boats. 


The river Tépti, or more correctly pi, has a course, including 
windings, of about 450 miles, a drainage area of about 30,000 miles, 
nd carries to the sea a volume of water estimated to vaty from an 
hourly discharge of 120,000,000 cubie yards during seasons of 
extreme flood to 25,000 cubie yards towards the close of the dry- 
weathermonths? ‘The 450 miles of the Tépti’s course, westward 
from the high lands of Central India to the sea, may be divided into 
four chief sections: the first, of 150 miles, from its source in the west 
of the great Sdtpura plateau through parts of the Central Provinces 
and Berir till, a few miles helow the town of Burhénpur, it en- 
ters the plain of Khindesh; the second, of 180 miles, its passage 
across Khindesh; the third, where the waters of the river through 
fifty mils of hill and rook foree their way down to the low lanl 
of Gujarét ; and the fourth, seventy miles’ more, actoss the alluvial 
plain of Surat. 


Though the original stream may be traced for some miles further, 
a ancred reservoir in the town of Multa, ts the Bota disteiet of ehe 
Central Provinces, is generally considered the source of the river 
‘Tépti. Sap be gh lultéi the stream runs at first through and 
Partinliy cultivated lands, and then cuts its, way between, tho two 
spurs of the Sétpura mountains, the Chikalds hills of Berér on the 
left, and the wilder range of K6libhit on the right, Beyond this 
gorge the hills aguin retire. But for the first 150 miles of its eourso 








1 Details of the formation of the northern bank are given in is 
ts ‘bank are given in the Broach Statistical 
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spurs of the Sétpura range still somewhat closely hem in the valley 
Gthe Tapti, Falling rapidly trom the Sétpura uplands, throogh 
‘a deep-cut channel from 100 to 150 yards wide, the flood-waters 
of the river soon drain away, leaving in the dry season a stream 
‘which, passing over a rocky bed, can in many places be forded. The 
banks, though high, are not steep, and, except where sharply cut by 
‘turn in the river’s course, they slope gradually to the level of the 
‘stream ; and, like the country round, are covered with forest trees, 
brush-wood, and grass, a shelter to wild animals of every kind. 
During the next 180 miles, the Tépti passes through the plain 
country of Khéndesh. At its eastern extremity, where it is peclaan 
by only slight fll from the plan of Badr, the level of the lands 
oe Sones 700 to Be feet hic ‘sea. From this point 

sy sk ‘the north-west until they reach the high lands 
that diviie Kh&ndesh from Surat. In its) through ‘Khéndesh 
tho Tipti receives saver tibatris- OF these the chief ate, on 
the ‘bank, the Purns, the WAghur, the Girna, the Bori, the 
P&njhra, and the Shiva. On the right bonk, the neighbourhood of 
‘the Satpur hills prevents the formation of any large tributaries. 
But from this side come the Suki, the Aner, the Arundwati, the Gomai, 
‘and the Wiler. For the first 160 miles of its course in Khindesh the 
‘"Napti passes through n fat and well-cultivated country. The banks, 
from 250 to 400 yards apart, and generally raised about sixty feet 
‘above the bed of the stream, consist of two parts, a lower deposit of 
réllow earth, and a covering layer of black soil, the whole raised but 
jittle ubove the level of the surrounding country. Except in a few 
plices, where the bed of the stream is crossed by rocky barriers, tho 
‘water, after the floods of the rainy season are over, flows over gravel 
shoals, in numerous channels, with a general breadth of from 150 to 
800 fect, a depth varying from nine to eighteen inches, and a velo- 
city of from two to three miles an hour During the last twenty 
niles of its Khindech course, sit draws near the west of the 
district, hills appearing in the plain on either side of the river send 
down spura close to its banks; the land, no longer tilled, is covered 
‘with thick forests; and the only signs of inbabitants are clusters of 
three or four Bhilbuts. At the same time the stream, forcing its 
way among stones and boulders, quickens into rapids, or shoots over 
‘barriers of rock. 
Here, at the narrow ‘known as the Deer's Leap, or Haran- 
‘fil, the descent from Khindesh to the plain of Gujardt begins. This 
‘section of the river's course, consisting partly of still deep basins bor- 
ered by high cliffs, and partly of rapids formed by barriers of rock, 
extends through more than fifty miles of a wild, almost uninhabited, 
‘country. 

On leaving the forests the Tépti enters om its last stage, 
the passage of ity miles in 1 direct line, or, inclnding windings, of 
seventy miles across the Surat plain to the sea. For the first forty 
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tiles the river with some windings rans, on the whole, to the noith- 
wost ; below that, for ton miles, it turns to the south-west, and then, 
suddenly striking to the north and winding first westwards, and again 
back towards the south-east, at the city of Surat, about twelve miles 
from its mouth, it again sweeps to the south-west. Below Surat. the 
course of the river continues westward till, a8 they near the soa, its 
waters take a final bend to the south. ‘These seventy miles of the 
‘Tépti’s course aro naturally divided into two parts, above and below 
the limit of the tidal wave. Of these the upper or fresh-water 
feotion includes about forty miles, and the lower or tidal section 
Dut little more than thirty. ‘Though they gradually merge into 
each other, the character of these two sections is in several respects 
distinct In the upper part the river pastes through tho Toss culi- 
vated tracts in the east of tho Surat plain. And it is only when tho 
Village of Wighecha is passed twenty-two milos west of the point 
whoro it enters tho district, that the last spur of the Réjpipla ‘hills 
is left behind. At this part of its course tho river Hows between 
banks from 500 to 1,000 yards apart, formed of thirty to forty fect of 
tough, yellowish clay, interspersed with layers of limestone, and eapped 
with a dopoit of from two to fou fet of black seit 

















During almost the whole of its course of thirty-two miles asa 
tidal river, the Tépti passes through the rich highly cultivated plain 
that. forms the central part of tho district of Summ. Only fora few 
miles beforo it falls into the sea aro the lands through which. tho 
iver passes barron and liable to be submerged by the tides, Below 
Piri the course of tho river stretches for nbout eight miles towards the 
south-west ; then near the village of Waricha, whero the tides 
ebb and flow, it winds wostwards for about two miles, Hore, a littlo 
‘above tho village of Amroli, the limit of ordinary navigation, iv strikes 
for three miles sharply to the north-west till, at Wariéy, the lowest 
ford in the course of the river, it bends for three miles tore to the 
touth-wost } thon winding again to tho south-east, it runs for four 
niles in a line almost parallel to its formar coutso to tho city of 
Surat, whoro it again strikes suddenly towards tho south-woet, 
So shnrp is this curve in the river's courso that though by water Surat 

‘more than ten miles from Amroli, by land the distance is but 
le moro than two. Below Sumt tho river stretches. to tho 
south-west till, about four miles from its month, it turns to the loft 
and, gradually widening, flows southwards into the sea. During this 
section of its course the banks havo little of tho steep and. rough 
chareter, they bear further up the stream, Below the’ limit of, tho 
tido, as the current becomes weaker, the land on either xide of the 
river is less heaped up, till, within seven miles of Pélri, 4o little is it 
raised above the lovel of the stream that, for about two thilex hotween 
the villages of Waricha and Fulpéra, in times of flood the river, 
overtopping the left bank, and in a great body of water rushing 
westwards, has more than once flooded the city of Sumnt.. Further 

orm, tho stream, at the more abrupt turnings, as on the right bank 
ot Rénder, and at Surat about two miles further down on the loft 
bank, the’ outer ge is heaped up by the forve of the current into m 
Bigh steep cliff. But below Rénder the right bank soon drops 
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in, and continnes low and shelving fifteen miles to the sea. So, 
», within a few miles of Surat the Tet bank that, for a mile or two, 

raised from twenty to thirty feet nbove the stream, has again 
00 low that at high tide the water, overlapping the bank, passes 
‘ond, covering a large area of land, 


[Below tho li 
‘of mud. ‘This deposit varies froma few inches, where the tide 
strong, to as much as four feet in the still bends of the river, 
posite the city of Surut, at Uma, two miles, and at Magdala, four 
les, further to the west, the sand washed down in times of flood hns 
med banks and shoals, Especially is this the ease near the mouth 
the river, where the currents of the stream and tide meeting have, 
ross almost the entire breadth of the river, thrown’up alternate 
fers of sand and clay, Borings made in 1854 showed that the beds, 
sand and gravel in the channel of the river were firm and un- 
Iding, the stratum of sand without gravel was compact, and the 
ny in all cases stiff. 





ry reccived by tho Npti is the Wareli. ‘This ‘stream, rising in 

Wontern, spurs of tho Réjpipla hills, ows towards the south-mest 
ross the Mindvi sub-division, and after a course of about fifteen 
ilen joins tho TSpti on its right bank at the village of Piparin, forty 
iles from the sen. 





p rock in itu forms several islands in the bed of the ‘pti. 

islands, though occasionally liable to be flooded, aro covered 
th treos as well as with grassand bushes. Of tho banks of sand and 
lay that iso above tho ordinary lovel of the ‘pti’s stream, the 
fief ies in w bend of the right bank of the river about five miles 
Jow the city of Surst, Near the mouth of the river, inside of the 
1 ane also one or two flatwooded islands. 






iesacross the Tpti. From the town of Maindvi, on the right bank 
the stream, about sixty miles from its mouth, 'a boat, crosses to 
villages on the southern bank. ‘Tho other ferry plies between 
city of Surat and the villages on the northern bank. The ‘pti 
be forded at three places within the British territory. Of these 
od is the highest up, about fifty-six miles from the sea ; the next, 
Ihin, about forty; and Wariév, about twenty miles from tho 
th of the river. 


twenty miles of ite course, | Before tho days of railways it 
‘at ono fine thought that the ‘pti might bo made the highway 
the enrringe of the produce of Khandosh and the Central Pro. 

tothe sea. With this object, in 1852 a survey of the Tépti 












in tank. in generally spoken simply ma, Bet oF 
rh aponksot a arn nme of whieh tered 
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it of the tide the bed of the river is covered by a Bed of the river, 


In its through the Sumt district the only important tribu- Tributaries, 


At the Wighocha rapids, about forty miles from ite mouth, the Tatanda, 


Tn its course through the Sum district there are two important Ferea 


t present (1876) the navigation of the Tépti is confined to the Navigation. 
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yas made. This survey extended over a distance of 282 miles 
from the city of Surat to near the east of Khandesh at the junction 
ofthe Waghur and Tépti rivers. Beyond the eastern limit of Khin- 
desh, during the first 150 miles of its course, the bed of the TApti is 
too rough to permit of its navigation by boats, ‘The only use which 
its waters serve for purposes of trade is the floating down of timber 
in times of flood, and even then the channel is so broken that the 
wood is said frequently to be sucked into scoret currents and lost. 
‘The 282 miles of tho ‘Tpti’s course, surveyed by Mr. Edwards in 
1852, have been divided by him into cloven sections ; five open 
stretches, varying in length from eleven to fifty-cight miles; five rocky 
barriers of, on an average, about two miles in length ; and a special 
ection, fifty-one miles long, on the whole rocky and hard to navigate, 
through which the stream forocs its way from the plain of Khindesh 
to the low-lying lands of Gujarit, 








Of each of the clovon sections Mr. Edwards bas supplied the 
following dotails': Boginning with the portion of the river furthest 
from the sea, the first section, forty-nino miles long, extends from the 
junction of the Wéghur river on the loft bank of the pti, about 
{inysthroo miles below Burhinpur, westwards to the janction of the 
Bori. This part of the rivor presented no greater hinderance to navi- 
gation than twenty-toven gravel shoals an ono light rocky ledge. At 
the junction of tho Bori the sceond section bogging, consinting of a 
amir of rocks extending ncrors the bd of tho Tipti form distance of 
one mileand 795 fost. But this barrier was not formidable, and, 
stimated, might be removed ata cost ofnot more than £150 (Rs. 1,500). 
Below these rocks the third division strotches westwards for fifty-eight 
miles ond 1,575 feet, ns far asthe village of Prakisha, in the Shida 
sub-division. ‘This ‘section was found to contain thirty-six grovel 
shoals and nino ledgos of rock, but none of them large enough to 
Provent tho passage of boats. "At Prakfsha socks again blocked 
up the channel, forming barrier extending over a distance of one 
mile and 3,020 feet, in character much like that formerly found at 
the junction of the Bori river. Through this barrier it wns esti- 
matéd that o passage could bo cleared nt a cost of £250 (Its, 2,500). 
This rough section is again followed by an open reach extending over 
& distance of twenty miles and 2,143 feet, with fower shoals than 

@ former stretch, and a slight increase in the number of obstructions 
from rocks. ‘The river has now reached the wild country at the 
Westof Khfndesh, aud itis hore that the rst. serious obstruction to 
navigutionis met. This passage, beginning with a rapid falling 85 
feet ina total length of dob fect extenta aren distances ons eek 
5,120 fect, the stream shooting over four successive ridges of rock. 

on, the stream, among rocks and boulders, dashing. over seven 
smaller barriers of rock, enters a rough passage with a fall of 18°09 
feot in a length of 735 fect, called, from the narrowness of the 
ghannel and the wildness of its bunks, the Huranfil, or Deer’s Leap. 
‘To clear a chunnol ft for the passage of boats through these roc 






























* Condensed from Mr, Edwanl's rpart,— Tras Hom, Geog, Soe., X1., 16-27, 
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would, it was estimated, cost a sum of £1,730 (Rs, 17,300). The 
seventh division extends through the wild country between the west 
of Khindesh and the east of Surat, a distance of fifty-one miles and 
8,428 fect. ‘The obstructions in this part of the river's course include 
altogether 3,120 fect af rocky ledges and twenty-one gravel shoals, 
After shooting the Harentil rapids the river esters « doop basin, 
passing between high cliffs for about 2,500 feet, through a channel 
‘ighty feet wide and of considerable depth. Beyond this basin the 
cliffs ceaso, the channel of the river again becomes open, and, except 
for some rocks on the left side, the bed is of gravel. Below tho 
village of Kokti thero is plenty of water, and but few hindorances to 
navigation. At Koida, for about « mile and a half, the bed of the 
river is rocky. For a ‘portion of this distanco there aro two chan- 
nels; but the only obstacles aro a few ridgos of rock, some loose 
oulders, and at one spot for about thirty fect the narrowness of 
the channel. Beyond these rocks, except for two slight ridges, 
the one below the deserted village of Kurupora, and tho other at 
Kapur, the stream again winds over a gravel bed past the fort of 
Bajrudh to Karanja. In the rocks opposite Kapur is somo coarse 
grained fevestone, the only rocks of this kind foun throughout tho 
whole of the surveyed portions of theriver. The channel of the river, 
Which is now within tho limits of tho AMndyi sub-division of tho 
Surut district, again passos throngh a barrior of rock, extending over 
a distance of I miloand 2,495 feot, Here the stream flows for somo 
distance in one channel. It then divides into two, one on the right 
bank and the other on the left, and they again unite opposite the village 
of Wareth, The better channel on the left bank might, it was esti 
mated, be mado fit for navigation at n cost of £200 (Rs. 2,000), 
‘The next or ninth division strotches for eleven miles and forty= 
five feot as far as tho village of Karod, about fifty-six miles from 
the mouth of the river. Except for a fow rocky ledges and one 
wel shoal, the channel of the river throughout this section is 

1, the whole forming wide and deop pools, Beyond Karod, near 
the villages of Haripara and Wéghecha, tho stream encounters ita 
last barrier in the most westorly spur of the RSjpipla hills. Here, 
for noarly four miles, the wators of the river, with au average fall of 
feot a milo, foree their way among masses of rock and isolated 
dors that ‘rise but a few feet above the surface of the stream. 
The confusion of rocks seemed too great to admit of tho pastogo 
ofa boat. But o close examination showed several good channels 



































winding through the boulders, ‘To make these rapids easily pass. 
Able, the channel should be defined, straightened in some places, and: 
changes, it was. 








all other ontlets for the water blocked up. ‘The: 
ttitsated, might bo made ata cost of £700 (Rs, 7,000). Below & 
Darrier of rocks to near Surat, a distance of more than thirty-o1 
miles, the channel is, on the whole, open, the obstructions consisting 
‘of six gravel shoals and rocky ledges, amounting altogether to a 
‘brondth of seventy feet. For a short distance beyond Khanjroli, roc] 

‘continue to appearin the bed of the river fill, at the villago of Piparia, 
‘one portion of the water runs in a stream to the left bank, while ane 
‘other flows near the middle of the river. Nearly opposite Piparia tho 
eft stream again divides in two, one portion tanning between the 
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left bank and a lofty island, thickly covered with acacia, or béveal 
trees, and the other uniting with the mainstream. After passing the 
island as far as Pétna, the water is aguin collected in an extensive 
pool, with a few rocks here and there. Below this point, to the limits 
ofthe ondinary navigation, there are few obstructions, the river form- 
ing long and deep pools over beds of gravel. In spite of the difficul- 
ties mentioned above, Mr. Edwands was able at the driest season of 
the year—the months of April and May—to bring down the whole woy, 
without once taking it out of the water, a boat fifteen fect. lon 
four feet four inches wide, and drawing, when empty, one foot 
Water. He estimated that at a total cost of £5,355 (Ra. 83,550) all tho 
obstructions might be removed, and the stream opened for trade over 
8 distance of 252 miles. The average annual expenditure on estab 
lishment and in keeping the channel of the river clear he calculated 
at £650 (Rs. 6,500). With regard to the prospects of developing 
a river traffic, Mr. Edwards was of opinion that the whole produce 
of Khéndesh ‘and a portion of the exports from Berdr and Central 
India would find their way by the Tpti to Surat, ‘The vessels best 
suited for this trade were, in his opinion, boats ninety-six feet long, 
sight feet wide, and two feet deep, able to carry louds of about 
thirteen tons. Such boats, he calculated, could bo made of wood at, 
® cost of £50 (Rs. 500) each, and with the help of the current on the 
‘way down, and the strong westerly winds on the retura voyage, could 
complete, on an average, eight trips in the year. No attempt would 
seem to have been made to carry out Mr, Edwards’ scheme, and a fow 
Years afterwards, with the construction of the railway from Bombay 
through Khindesh and Berir, the necessity of providing water- 
carriage for the produce of those countries ceased. ‘To remove the 
sand-banks from the mouth of the river, and form a harbour at or 
near the town of Surat, was oue of the original schemes framed by 
the projectors of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central Ladin Railway, 
No steps were, however, taken to carry out this part of the origi 
lan, and, with the exception of an unsuccessful attempt to use the 
of ‘the current to work a dredging-machine, no effort would 
seem to have been made to improve the navigation of the Tapti. 


The following details show the present (1876) state of the channel 
of the Tépti between the seu and the city of Sumt: The anchorage 
Srgund for large ships in Surut rad, at the mouth of the pti 
ty-eight feet at low water. ‘Though the Surat ronds 
are a tafe b place of anchorage from October to the beginning of April, 
forships drawing much water to remain in 
woh the middle ae or in this month and easy in 
tmart southerly winds frequently blow during the springs, parti- 
ularly in the nigh, with tw fodder te ere ta 
qu rapidly, especially the ebb, about 53 miles (five Knots) an 
hour; in, near the bar, they do 


r not run with so much velo- 
city. At the bar the height of the tide varies frum twelve to twenty. 
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two foctak nea, to tmenty nen fot atthe highest springs. The Chapter 
average rise is here about fifteen fect ; but further up the river, about ore 
four miles west of Surat, the rise of the tide is not more than ten eeeHP 
feet! The entrance over the bar into the Surat river is continually Rives 
ing. By the shifting of the sand now channels are opened The Tupi 
‘and old ones shut up. Formerly the Damas channel was the deepest, 
find was generally used by ships. ‘The direction of this passage was 
‘long the east side of a sand-bank towards the village of Dumas on 
theleft bank of the river, This channel is now filled, andis only navi- 
gableat half tide. ‘The proper entrance can be pointed out only by a 
native pilot. Although the estuary of tho river is here not less than four 
miles tcross, the passage is narrow, and at low-water spring-tides, 
between the dry sands near the bar, there is not depth sufficient for 
‘A small boat, ‘To those passing outward these banks of dry sand have 
‘a dreary aspect, rising from twelve to fourteen fect on either side of 
the narrow channel, During tho latter part of the ebb the water, 
rushing violently through the narrow channels, earries boats with it 
tgreat speod. ‘These passages aro very shallow, aud bouts, always 
inblo to touch tho bottom, would upsot if the sailors were not ready 
to leap out and support them. The distance from the bar to. the 
city of Surat is nbout twelve, and by the winding of the channel 
about fifteen, miles. For neatly two-thirds of this distance there 
ign continued chain of sand-banks, many of them dry at half tide, with 
very small depths at low water in the channels between them.’ Tho 
two chiof sand-bauks aro near Magdala, about four miles, and Umea, 
‘about ton miles, from the mouth of theriver. Above Umra and near 
the city the river is more contracted, with deeper water. Opposite the 
fort of Surat there is nt all times of the tide a depth of water of not 
Jess than ton fect? ‘Though boats sometimes pass up to Rénder, 
three miles, and on to the railway bridge at Amroli, eleven miles nbove 
Surat, that city is nt present the ordinary limit of navigation. ‘Tho 
shipping which now (1876) visit Surat are native oraft of from eighteen 
to Misys tons (50 to 100 kidndis) burden, and one light draft 
steamer that plios from Surat to Gogo and Bhainagar on the western 
shore of the Gulf of Cambay. ‘These boats, steam-ships, and sai 
ing yessols alike ply only during the fair-weather season. In the 
months of June, July, and August there is nothing but purely local 
traffic on the pti, and very little else in the month of September. 
Unless when fortanate in tide and wind, sailing vessels of any sine 
often take from two to three days to pass as far up as Surat. ‘The 
‘steam-ships, varying from 100 to 200 tons burden, and drawing from 
five to six feet, cannot pass up and down the river at less than half 
tides. 
‘Though at present so many obstacles exist in the way of navigation, ts condition in 


‘a comparison of the descriptions of the river given in former years f™mrEgein 
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‘would seem to show that the character of its bed has changed but: 
Tittle since the days when Surat was one of the chief centres of com~ 
‘merce in Western India, In 186% the “ Pioneer” steam-ship, 400 
tons burden, attempted, when lying off Magdala, four miles from the 
mouth of the river, to take ina cargo of cotton. When about half 
loaded she took the ground and bocame a wreck! ‘The engineer 
who examined the river in 1854, came to the couclusion that tho 
bed had filled in considerably, and that the action of the current 
‘was not of sufficient power to scour out the channel? In 1855 shi 
of from 144 to 180 tons burden (400-500 khdndis) passed up as 
as Surat, At that time there was over the bar at all times of the 
tide «depth of fifteen fect of water. Between the mouth of the river 
and Surat were several shoals and sand-banks that could be passed 
only at high tides. At neaps, even when the tide was full, on tho 
banks at Umra and Magdals, there were not more than six anda 
hal€ fect of water’ In 1850 it was thought that with no yery great 
‘outlay the passage might bo made practicable as far as Surat during 
the greater part of the day. The Wanicha cnt, by draining off some 
of the current, was supposed to have increased the tendency of the 
river to silt’ In 1846, at the mouth of the river, across a whole 
Dresdth of from five toseven miles, were only two channels oceupying 
togethernot more than amile ora mile and a half, Boats getting on 
Hie snnd-banks were often loc In the beginning of the present 
century (1813) the navigation of the Tépti is said to have been vi 
difficult in consequence of “the sands eacentt shifting, by whiel 
new channels are formed and old ones shut up, Nearly by two-thirds 
cof the distance from the bar to Surat was a continued chain of banks, 
‘having but narrow channels between them.” 


Amndred yearsago (November 1774), on the bar at the mouth of the 
river, the depth of water yuried from three feet at low tide to ejghtoon. 
feot at springs. Ships of considerable size could then pass over the 
‘bar; but further upin the river were other banks, of which that near 
the village of Umra, half a league below Surat, was the shoalest. 
Above Surat the river was described as becoming shallower and 
shallower, so that at low water, as at present, it was fordable at the 
yillage of Wériéy.? Except when in want of repairs, ships eng 

in the European trade remained at anchor on the roads, the merchants 
taking their goods to Surat either by land or in small boats. ‘Though 
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Ovington' (1688) states that the goods were brought up to Surat 
in ““hoys, yachts, and country boats with great convenience and expe- 
ition,” another traveller, a few years earlier (1666),? had found that 
even in a small boat the passage up the river took from 10 aat. 
fo8ray and in 1659 Mandelalo found the river so, hallow that it 
‘scarce carry a bark of seventy oreighty tons.”? Sir T. Her- 
ert (1626) went from his ship at Sowsli roads to Sarat in a 
“chariot drawn by two buffilocs.” This traveller speaks of the Tépti 
with some contempt, “as good neither for drink nor for navigation, 
ing for nothing save to mundify the idolstrous Banian.”* In 
1609, though the channel was said to be fair, the river was able to 
‘ear vessels of only fifty tons.’ In 1580, when Antonio de Sylveira 
came against Surat, he foundthe mouth of the river so full of sand, 
that the larger ships of war did not attempt the passage, and the 
‘troops were sent up the river in small vessels. Even in the small boats 
the commander failed to reach Sarat in oneday.* On the other hand, 
uring the whole of this period, at certain seasons of the year, it was 
possible to, bring eee ships of 1,000 tons and upwards as far up the 
Tiver as the city of Sarat. 

7 Though no lands are at present (1876) irrigated from the Tipti, 
Several projects have from time to time been framed with the chp 
of using the waters of the river for this purpose. About the year 
1856 Captain Trevor, of the Bombay Engincers, drew the attention of 
Government to the admirable sites for irrigation works presented by 
some of the rocky barriers that, in the east of the district, cross the 
channel of the Tipti. ‘Three years later Captain Chambers, an officer 
with special knowledge of the Madras rivers, was selected to draw up 
a report on the rivers of Gujarit ; and in the following year he sub- 
mitted a scheme of combined irrigation and navigation for the Surat 
collectorate. ‘Three sites had been pointed out by Captain Trevor as 
suitable places for irrigation works. These were the rocky barriers 
at Kikdapér, sixty-two miles from the mouth of the Tipti; at Puna, 
‘about eight miles lower down ; and at Waghecha, about six miles below 
Puna, In Captain Trevor's opinion, Kékdpir, the highest of these 
three sites, as commanding a much greater area of culturable land, was 
the most promising place for building a weir. On the other hand, the 
‘great dopth of cutting required for canals taken from the upper 
rapids, andthe long distance daring which the water of the canal 
‘would continue toflow under the level of the country, led Captain 
Chambers to recommend the lowest site, that is, the rocky barrier at 
the head of the Wighecha rapid. At this place he proposed to cut 
two canals, one on the right bank of the river running north-west 
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ChapterT and tho other stretching to the south from the left’ bank. Of thove 
Description, cums that on the right bank, with a total length of about twenty-ane 
tiles,” should, he proposed, pass nearly parallel to the course of the 
iver for ten thiles to the town of Gala, and should then extond 
thetipt, _cloven miles further towards the north-west to near tho village 
Of Kundh, This northern branch, it was calculated, would command 
fan area of not less than 140,000 acres of land belonging to the Surat 
istrict. Captain Chambers’ proposals for the irrigation of the lands 
fon the loft bank of the river were on nm larger scale. He suggested 
tho construction of canal with wlength of fifty miles running to the 
sonth-wost as far as the Auranga river near Balsir. In addition to 
the advantages to beobtained from this canal for purposes of irrigation, 
it wns proposed to make it navigable. From June to December it 
was estimated thore would be water enough for vessels of six foot 
Urught, and nt othor seasons enough for boats drawing four feet of 
water. ‘Besides this main canal Captain Chambers proposed to carry 
h branch navigation canal westward from the village of Mota to 
Surat, a distance of about fifteen miles. The area of lind commanded. 
4 by the proposed irrigation works on the left bank of the river included 
875 square miles, or above 180,000 acres in the ‘Surat district, of which 
120 square miles, or 60,000 acres, were in the immediate neighbourhood 
of tho city of Surat. ‘The total cost of the works proposed on both 
sides of the river was estimated at a sum of £367,500 (Rs. 36,75,000), 
and it was calculated that if a water-rate of 4. (Rs. 2) an acre was levied, 
the scheme would yield a return of over eight per cont, 


Colonel Trevor's Nothing more was dono in the matter of Téipti irrigation till, in 

ee, 1867, Colonel Trevor was appointed to report on Captain Chambers” 
roject, ‘This officer drew up fresh and more extensive scheme, fixiny 

the site of the dam at the spot he had originally recommended, Kiékdi- 

pir, fourteen miles above Wighecha, The cost of completing this 

prise Colonel ‘Trevor estimated at £1,820,000 (Rs. 1,32,00,000). 

fe calculated that the net receipts would represent a return of ten 

par cent onthis outlay. ‘hose proposals mere not, howover, approved, 

Bod in 1871 0 freak achomo was drawn up on a amallar seal. Mio spot 

‘selected for the weir wns at the head of the Wiéghecha rapids, the ita 

i‘ formerly chosen by Captain Chambers. The proposals for irrigation 

‘wore confined to the lauds on the right bank of tho river, a total area 

estimated at about 840,000 acres lying betweon the river Narbada on 
the north, the Tipti on'tho south, tho Bombay, Baroda, and Central 

India Railway on the east, and the Gulf of Cambay on tho west. ‘Tho 

cost of this project was estimated nt slightly less than £140,000 
" (Rs, 44,00,000).." From the $40,000 acres which the canal commanded, 
F ‘it wns calealated that m yonrly revenue would be recovered reprosent- 
ing interest at the rate’ of ninetoon per cont, on the original ontloy- 

On further inquiry, it was found that, though the canal commanded 60 

lange a tract of laud, the actual area likely to yield a special ixrigation 
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revenue was not more than 123,000 acres. "This diminution of aren 
‘would, it was estimated, reduce the probable return from nineteen per 
cont, to four and a half per cent. by tho end of the first seven years, 
rising, after seven years more, to nine and half por cont. Under 
these circumstances no steps have yet (1875) been taken to carry out 
tho proposed scheme, 





ho principal fentarey of the project as ally drawn up nro « 
minaonry weir across the ‘Tépti at Kambipor, a distonce of thirty-five 
miles aboye the city of Surat. At this point the chaunel of the river, 
through almost its whole breadth, consists of a bed of oxposed trap 
rock. ‘Tho dosign for the weir is 2/40 foot long and ita crest twenty 
seven fect nbovo the hot-weather level of the river. Including flank 
‘walls and embankments the estimated cost of this work is £40,100 
(Rs. 4,01,000). From this weir a canal is lod away in a direction near 
Hl ta tho stream, and about wo miles from ts bank. Thi, which 
is called the main canal, and has a maximum carrying eapacity of 650 
cubic foot per second, is taken on for sixteen miles to a point in the 
Baroda village of Akhfkiol, For the first ton miles the country is 
rough and broken, and the works heavy. In some places tho chanel 
has to be cut almost entirely throngh rock; in other places water- 
courses have to be crossed by masoury aqueducts. OF theso aque 
ducts the two hcoviost, costing £8,400 (Rs, 84,000) and £13,700 
(Rs, 1,37,000) respectively, oocur at the second mile across the Wareli 
river, and at the tenth mile across the bed of the Usked. After the 
tenth mile the country grows gradually less and less broken till, to the 
‘west of the railway line, where the chief part of the irrigable lands 
lie, it is almost a plain, sloping slowly tothe sea. ‘The total cost of the 
imain canal is estimated at £150,000 (Rs. 15,00,000). At the village of 
Akhfkhol the main canal divides into two branches. Of these, one, 
turning westwards, passos throagh the lands of the Olpid sub-divi- 
‘sion 5 the other, keeping to the north-west, crosses the river Kim and 
enters the Ankleswar sub-division of the district of Broach. ‘Tho 
Olpfd branch, with a maximnm carrying capacity of 421 cubic feet 
PoTascond, and total animated cost of £27,700 (Its, 2,77,000), passes 
seven and half miles through an easy country till it crosses the 
railway line just north of Sen station. Beyond the railway the main 
Liranch separates into two channels, one running to the wost, the other 
to tho south-west, and hetweon them commanding the irrigation of 
‘the Olpid lands almost to the cor Besides these two channels it 
proposed that a third, lenying tho main Olpd branch a little before 
it crosses the line of railway, should at no great distance from the 
railway pass southward to the (pti. Here it is proposed to lead the 
water in tronghs under the ‘pti railway bridge, supplying drinking 
water to the city of Surat, and irrigating the lands in its neighbour- 
hood. Passing northwards the Ankloswar brauch crosses the Kim 
river about soven miles above the railway bridge. It then bonds to 
the wost and crosses the railway four miles north of the Kim station, 
From this it passes along the west side of the railway, throwing off 
towards the wost two largo channels, which run through the Ankles- 
‘war sub-division nearly to the coast line. Exclusive of the two chan- 
nels the total length of the Ankleswar branch is twenty-four miles, 
705-8 
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and at its commencement its maximum carrying expacity is 285 cubic 
feet a second. Tho heaviest work on this branch is the aqueduct 
cross the Kim river, estimated to cost a sum of £5,400 (Rs, 54,000). 
‘The cost of the entire branch is calculated at £45,000 (Rs. 4,50,000). 


Except over a limited portion of the Sohyiidri hills the tract of 
rained by the pti is not subject to any great annual 
rain-fall. The break of the rains in the first week in June is geno- 
rally marked by a considerable increase in the strength of the Npti’s 
stream, bat decided freah is seldom seen il the fret woo of 
August. bringing down water enough to fill the bed of the 
ive up to the top oft banks are unusual, and even ordinary freshes 
last for but a short time.’ Occasionally, however, the floods are 
severe, and, from the sharp bend in the course of the river at 
ipsra, two miles cast of the city of Surat, the waters, rising at 
times above the level of their left bank, force their way across the 
Tand, and, delnging, tho city, hare on more than one occasion cased 
much loss of life and property. Some particalars have been collected 
of thirteen floods ranging over term of about one hundred and Bfty 
Years. OF these three occarred in the eighteenth century, in tho 
Pear 1727, 1776, and 1782; sn tenn the present century in 1810, 
1822, 1835, 1887, 1843, 1849, 1872, 1878, and two in 1876. 


3n1727, 1776208 In August 1727 the water of the Tipti_is said to have risen 80 
41s "high that boats, or hodis, sailed over the city wall near the castle as 
far as the Darbir, that is, behind the site of the present Kéwasji 
Tehingir’s Hospital? Again in July 1776 the water of the river is 
‘nid to have risen ten feet in the space of a quarter of an hour, and 
to ove increased so rapidly that in a short time it was almost on 
lovel with the city wall. So strong was the flood that all the vessels 
anchored near the town were carried away from their moorings. 
‘Tho Dutch Company's schooner “ Young Peter’ was driven on shore 
at Athwa, two miles below Surat, and the pilgrim ship ‘ Ganj iwnr’” 
‘was carried down the river and dashed to pieces? Five years later, 
in 1782 (April 20th), there was n great storm, “one of the most 
dreadful ever remembered in Gujarat.” According to Mr. Forbes, 
“many ships were driven ashore at the mouth of the pti, and the 
dank of the river was covered with their wrecks, which the violence 
of the wind and the swelling floods carried to a great. distance in- 
Yond. The island of Namra (or Bet, as it is now called), in the bed 
of the Tpti, raised well above the level of ordinary freshes, was 
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submorgod, causing the death of more than 2,000 persons, who, to 
escape the exactions of tho Marithis, had sought a refuge upon it. 
At Surat the Tipti, overflowing its banks, entered the city, and did 
incaleulable damage,” 


Ofthe nineteenth century floods the first, in, 1810, is spoken of us 
“quoter fearful visitation like that of 1782.” 'The flood of 1822 
‘would seem to have been a still more serious calamity. At thenorth- 
‘west corner of the city, near the upper limit of the river front, tho city 
wall, from the Rafi tower down the bank as faras the Phitak gate, was 
carried away by the flood.? West of the Fatak gate, above the 
caste, ho water topped th wally aig within two stp ofthe Ind 
ing in front of the church, and below the castle, passing up the Mecca 
creck, it flooded the western suburbs to a dopth of several fect. Be- 
‘sides this flow of water through the river front of the city, further up 
its course, at the Fulpéra bend, the river, overtopping its loft bank, 
rolled in a broad stream across two miles of country, and, setting, 
‘against tho oast wall of tho city between the Delhi and Sara gates, 
carried before it a large portion of the fortifications, "This body 
‘of water, passing wostwards through the city, joined the stream 
that had entered by the Mecca creek and roso to n depth of several 
foot along tho linc of the western wall. No particulars havo beon 
traced of the injuriea to private property enused by this food, - With 
the exception of the damaged portion of the cnst wall, the breaches 
in the fortifiations would soem to have been allowed to romain 
unrepaired, 

On the 4th of August 1835 0 severe storm passed over the dis- 
triet, tho wind, accompanied by heavy rain, being strong enough 
to blow down Inrgo trocs and unroof houses, — Northwards at 
Broach, and southwards at Novo, the loony of the rivers is said 
to have caused much damage, At the mouth of the pti, when tho 
flood-waters subsided, tho beach at Dumas was strewn with trees, 
Jos, and carcasos of animals, In the city of Surat, about ten o'clock 
in the afternoon of the 6th, the river bogan to overflow its banks 
fand enter the town. About half past five on the following morning, 
the gale still continuing, tho whole city was under water, and had the 
‘appearance of a sea, In Surat the height of the flood is said to havo 
‘been one and n half fect ess than it was in 1822. On the other hand, 

robably owing to the severity of the gale, more damage than on the 
Former Sceasion was done. At Surat alone upwars of 500 houses 























" Is, 1790, “on acount of the frequent damage fm 
cco was caried on Tetween the Bombay Government and 
Englth Chief at Surat, with the object of bailing wome wall or dats to check the 
vacowing af the rveonrat Poor, 10 
Brigg’ Cities of Gujardahtra, p85. : i. 
* The ood «id not, however, cause all the breaches in 1 

ge te 17 the Hint tower and tho PAtak gate ie 
ght ot ther ofthe frickin 
Tie (Sarre of Sart iy, 1817) 
Tx itoo theses appointed Sexton tho walle and im two places between 
the Ra taworand the Futak gate, part of the wall defclent, ant the pace ed wp 

rat Papers, 454, 435. 
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‘are said to have been carried away, and more than twenty people to 
have perished.! 

‘About two years after the storm of 1835, in August 1887, tho 
country in the neiizhbourhood of tho Népti suffered from another flood. 
Tn the latter part of this month there were two distinct risings of 
the river. The first, beginning on the 2Ist August, passed over in 
threo days, without ‘causing any considerable damage, ‘The second, 
fo much greater flood, began on the 29th August, and continued to 
swell till the evening of the Ist September, when it reached its greatest 
Tight. For the season of the year in the neighboushood of Sarat 
the weather was still, nor was there any unusually heavy local fall of 
rain, The causo of the flood would seem to have been somo great 
Aelugo of water poured into the pti from the high lands between 
Khindesh and Surat, Near thot part, of its eourse the stream rose 
igh enough to sweep ave toveral villages with great destruction of 
lifo and property ‘The Kim and Narbada would seem to have been 
affected ‘in the same way as the 'Nipti, for it ix snid that on reaching, 
the plain country of Gujarst the three rivers joined, forming one con 
tinuous stretch of water across» distance of more than forty miles. 
On its right bank, ns it noared the coast, the 'Tépti is said to havo 
overllowed the lands of the Olp%d sub-division toa depth of five feet, 
covering the entire face of the country, except tho mixed village sites. 
The city of Surat, which hnd eseapod uninjured by the rise of tho 
river on the 21st August, was by this second flood almost entirely 
sebmorged.*| In somo pars of tho city the water stood last 
twenty foot deep, “completely covering’ the tops of the houses and 
obliterating oven the linos of considerable market places and streets.”” 
‘An in 1822 the wators of the river, overflowing the low land om its left 
Dank noar tho north-west comer of the outer walls, forced their way 
into the city between the Katérygém and Waris yntes, and flooded 
tho north-castern quarters of the town. Near tho enstle the pti 
rose above the level of the river front wall, and, passing inwards 
covered the open ground to a depth of six feot three inches. Further 
west the waters, entering by the Mecca creck, poured southwants, 
flooding the whole of the western suburbs. Besides this overflow 
direct from the river on the north, a body of water, said to be two 














* Ariati Touran, Vole 35, p67. 
2 Rawani reey of the Tupi River.—tran, Bom. Geog, 8oe., XL, 20 
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miles brond, leaving the regular channel of the Tépti at Fulpéra, 
fore straight across towards the east wall of Surat, Sarat ES 
‘that had been repaired since the flood of 1822, On reaching 
the city this torrent would seem to have split into two streams. Of 
thoso, one passed southwards to the Bhimpor ereek ; the other, pour- 
ing trong the ety, met the Rood fn the Mecca eres and the two 
streams Howing togethor westwards, burst through the city wall near 
the Majurs goto, falling finally into the 'Tépti below Surat. 
‘Much damage was done by this flood. "The city walls wero in several 
ilaves broken down. In the north-east, between tho Wariiv and 
Kenta im gatos, over a distance of 222 fect ; further east, for twenty~ 
fone feet, between the L&I and Delhi gates ; "beyond that, whore the 
wt body of water rushed through from Fulpira, was » break 222 
fect in length ; and Gnally in the west, between the Majura and Athwa 
[pasag where the waters’ escaped, was a breach in the wall 153 feet 
ong: On the river front nous the custom hous, for more than 100 
‘arts, the wall fell outwards into the stream, Further wost, in front 
Of the church, portions of the bank, carrying with thom the clork’s 
house (formerly the parsonage) and the school, sink into tho river. 
fond tho castle and tho mouth of the Mecca creck, the Dutch 
wharf, already injured by former floods und by tho destruction of its 
fine masonry Seren, lost an_ ndditional space of more than fifty feet. 
Bosidos this injury to tho city walls thore wax tauch loss of private 
ropotty : 872 houses wore entirely washed away, 1,012 fell, and 
5H9 were injured, ‘The estimated damage amounted to » stm of 
£27,485 (Rs. 2,74,550). Inaddition to tho loss of property, 242 hoad 
‘of cattle wero destroyed, and eighteen hnman beings killed.* After 
the flood was over, slong tho beach at Duras, pieces of timber, reeds, 
hushos, parts of houses, ns well as bodies of animals, deer, cows, 
bullocks, buffaloes, and an immense number of snakes, were deposited 
in a lino strotehing for moro than one nnd a balf miles, and in many 
Places piled up to n height of nearly five feet. From inquiries mado 
ht Surat in connootion with this flood, it was found that within threo 
‘Fears, nt different places along the course of tho pti, the depth of 
ihe channel had diminished from three to five foot.” This silting up 
ff the mouth of the river was at the timo thought to be one of the 
temuses of tho special soverity of the flood of 1837. With the object 
of providing the surplus waters of the river in times of flood with 
the means of eseape, the construction of a channel known as tho 
Wardcha cnt, beginning nt the left bank of the Tépti near Fulpéra, 
‘and ranning southwards to the Bhimpor oreck, was sanctioned, At 
the same time, to protect the front of the river where the stone walls 
hand yrivon away, frame-works of wood wore built at a cost of £2,500 
(its. 25,000) 























A This breach would ncem to haye beon exased by » portion of the flood from 
Pulpira fluding Its way, na in 1843, by eome hollove in the ground to the LAl gate, 

District Judge to Govoramont No. 18, dated Sri September 1887. 

4 Letter from Captain Harris, senior Naval Oficer, Surat, No. 274, dated 16th 
Deceraber 1838, 

* Governmont letter ated 25rd March 1899. 
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“After six years the Tépti again flooded its banks, In 1843, as in 
1887, there were two distinct freshes on the river: one, on the Ist 
of August, necompanied by » strong south-west wind, passed off 
Without causing any damage; the second, in the boginning of Sep- 
tember, was more serious. ‘The rise set in from about eight o’clock 
in the evening of the 6th, and went on increasing till 1 a. on the 
8th, when the waters began to fall. As in 1822 and 1837, the river 
flowed over its left bank near the Rafi tower, just above the north- 
‘west comer of the city wall, and, passing through the breaches in the 
Fortfeations on either nde of the Waridv gate, Hooded great part of 

‘As on former occasions, its further progress 
tho ridge of high land that runs across 
tho city from the Katérgim gato in the north, westwards to the Lati 
te in the river front, about fie hundred yards above the castle. 
cope behind the Chipat gate, immediately do the west of tho custo, 
the rise of the ground prevented the flood from passing beyond the 
iver gates. ‘Through the Chipot gato, however, enough wnt fond 
its way to swamp the low lands immediately east of the castle, and 
unite with a distinct stroam that, entering hy the Mecca creek, was 
flowing throngh the part of the town known as the Chok Bazin. ‘To 
tho wost of the city the larger portion of the torrent that, hnd found 
fan entrance by the Mecca ereck covered almost the whole of the 
touth-wost suburb, reaching ws far as tho Athwa, Majum, Navséri, ond 
Mén gates on tho west and south-west. Here it accumulated and 
was piled up many feet deep, escaping finally through the breach in 
the western wall between the Majura and Athwa gates, made by the 
flood of 1837. To the east of the city, at Fulpdra, as in 1822 and 
1887, tho Tapti overilowed its left bankk, Instead, however, of rus 
ing westwards across the land, and dashing in a great body against 
the eastern wall of the city, the water is said to have found its way 
quietly slong two hollows towards the Lél gate. Here, nnd further 
south near the Dethi gato, the flood poured into the ditch outside of 
tho city, and, following tho line of the wall towards the south, finally 
found its way into the Bhimpor crock, ‘The measurements taken of 
the depth of the flood at different places in the north of the city 
would seem to show that the pressuro of the flood at this part of the 
town was loss than in 1837. At tho Wariv gate, for example, the 
eight of tho flood was only ten feot instead of twelve feet nine 
inches, and at Katirgdm it was six instead of ten fect seven inches, 
8o, too, in the southorn suburbs, where in 1887 they were piled up to 
1 dept of from two to oven foot, in 1843 the waters only just reached 
fio gates. ‘Though no destruction of life was reported, this flood 
eaused much inconvenience and loss of property. ‘The local officers 
‘gain recommended that the river front of the town wall should be 
strengthened and sluico-gates built to check the flood at the Mecca 
creck and in other places.! None of these proposals would seem to 
have been carried out. 


‘The next flood of importance took place in 1849. On the 19th 


























1 Mr, Tremenhere’s letter to the President, Flood , th 
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ember, about 2 A.a., the waters of the Tépti near Surat rose 
rapidly nine feet above high-water mark, and continued steadily torrise, 
0 that by daylight 1 large portion of the city was flooded. At about 
2 rat. the surface of the river was found by the executive engineer 
to be twenty-one fect above high-water mark, Within the walls of 
the city boats were plying in several of the streets, and more than one 
quarter of the town was under water. Such was the violence of the 
current that two steamers, anchored in front of the castle, were sbliged 
to leave their moorings and drop down the river. ‘The flood began 
to subside about 7 v.at.on the 19th, and on the 20th communications 
were again opened between the different parts of tho town, No 
Tives were lost ; but many huts, houses, and bridges fell iu, or were 
Serionly injured, Apart of the wood pling facing the river near 
tho Dutch wharf was also damaged, 

‘After 1849 the city continued at intervals to suffer from floods. 
But, except the digging of tho Waricha cut (1838-1840), up till 1869 
nothing in the way of protective works was undertaken at Surat. Tn 
1843 it would secm that tho less violence of the flood was by some? 
attributed to the relief afforded by th Wardcha cut. But of lato yeors 
the opinion among the engineers who have chiefly studied tho river, 
would seom to be that a channel of the capacity of the Waricha ent, 
oven if filled to overflowing, would have no appreciable effect in 
lowering the level of the Mipti in time of flood.’ Tn 1860 tho Surat 
municipality determined to do something to protect the city from the 
overflow of the'Tipti, Any work that had for its object tho raising 
of tho loft bank of tho river either at Fulpira, or just above the city 
walls near tho Raf tower, required an expendi which eonld not be 
‘mot from municipal funds, It was therefore determined to limit the 
undertaking to tho construction of such protective works as would 
Kkeop the waters of the river out of the most thickly-peopled parts 
of th city during all floods except those of extraordinary severity, 
Boyond digging ditch outside of the Lél gate to carry off the local 
Arainage, no attempt was made to stop the progress of such bodies 
of water as in 1822 and 1887 had reached the city walls from the 
cast. In tho north-west suburbs, near the Fatak and Wariiy grates, 
‘where the population was scanty, and where, from the exposed charac: 
tor of those parts, proteotive works would be required on alarge scale, 
‘no attempt wns made to entirely keep ont the flood. But further 
down the river, below the castle, by stopping up the Mecca creck, 
and by raising the level of the ground at certain places behind the 
Fiver front, it was thought that the richest and moat thickly-poopled 




















1 The dopth of water at tho sevoral strogts wanas follows: Navakr! Bhigal, 20 fout 
under waters, Harekhdn Chaka, 7 fost; Sagrimpara, BhigAtaliv, Galemancli, and 
(foot each; Mahidharpara, 6 feet Mulla Chakla, 4 fet ; and Kelapit and 
Navapurs, 4 foot each,—(Surat Collector's letter to Government, 315, dated 10th 
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Paris of the town might nt small expense be saved from the entry 
of any water through the river front. 


Since these works have beon completed four floods have oécurred, 
ono in 1872, one m 1873, and two in 1876. In 1873 (Septeanber 10th), 
in the north-west subarb, near tho Fétak and Waridy gates, as in 
former floods, tho river rose high enough to bring the greater partof 
the land several foct under water. On the other hand, the closing of 
the Mecea crock aud the raising of the ground slong the river front 
were found to be sufficient to keop ont the whole of the flood from 
the western and south-western quarters of tho city, and $0 to save 

part of the town from much inconvenience and injury, Daring 
{fis toed thovwatore did not ty aot ee high as they hav 
risen on formor ocoasions. ‘The height of the river was estiinated 
at about seventeon foot above spring-tide, and at the north-western 
comer of the town, at tho Waridv gute, the water stood at cloven 
foot eleven inches instead of twelve fect’ nino inches na in 1887.) 
As tho water camo within thrvo feot of the evel of the roadway at the 
Mocen creck, it was thought advisable to raixo the height of the 
bridge. "Tho socond flood wns about cut Inter, 1878, Septombar 
4th, Tho water roso to 92 fect on the Mecca creek bridge, or about. 
1-62 foot loss than in tho provions year. In neither ease did tho Hood 
cause damage or last for more than twenty-four hours, 


OF tho two floods of 1875, ono was due to a local fall of rnin 
‘and tho other to the rising of the waters of tho Npti.? On the 20th o 
August sixtoen inchos of rain fell nt Surat in twenty-four hours, Am 
tho sluices at the Mecca creek wore built to provide against an 
extreme fall of ton inches in the twenty-four hours, they failed to 
carry off tho accumulations of the local rain-fall, In the south of 
the “city, tho Navaéri Bhéyal market was flooded to the depth of 
foun or io fot, and two persons wero reported to havo boon drowns 
ed. Beyond this loss of life and tho fall of m fow houson no eons 
siderablo damago was dono, But a week later thor camo a second 
and more formidable flood. About eight o'clock on the morning of 
the 5th September the river began to ri at of the water 
continued stendily to incrvase till, at eleven in tho evening of tho th, 
it Ind renched 96°75 on the Mocea creek bridge, n point 3-1. fect 
higher than the corresponding maximum in 1872. "The water reraained 
Stationary at this extreme height for neatly five hours, o till abuoe 
four o'clock in the morning of the 7th.” ‘Then it. begun slowly to 
Subsido, but did not reach its original lovel of soventy-six till sie 
o'clock in the evening of the Oth, or after the flood hid lasted for 

















{Tha following measurements show for diferent points nlong the iver font by how 
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one hundred and six hours, Against this severe strain all the muni 
cipal inundation works stood well. No loss of life, and but little 

ze to property was caused. But for the protection of these 
works lange paris of the city would. havo boon, dmundated to dentte 
varying from ono to eighteen foot. ‘Tho flood waters ure said. to 
have risen as high, or even higher, than they rose in 1849. Details 
for a satisfactory comparison are not available, But as no great body 
cf water entered the city from the east, this lst would ‘nok tears 
aye been so serions a flood ns those of 1837 and 1822, Besides the 
hioight of tho water at the Mecca creck, the following’ measurements 
have boon recorded : under the Wériay gate fourteen fect, and under 
athe Katirgén gato six feot throe inches ; at the castle the water in 
“the ditch rose two feet on the over-bridge and passed half way to tho 
inner castle gate, 


«_ Thongzh it ‘less wide-spread reputation for sanctity than the 
Narbads, the pti receives much local respect. On its banks there 
are, according to tho purdn, or religious history of the river, no 
fewer than oun hundred and eight spots, or firthas, of special sanctity. 
OF thowo, the chief is Bodhin, about fifteen miles east of Surat, where 
a religious gathering is held ‘once in every twelve years, -Ashvant 
Kumar and Guptoshwar, places about two miles up the river from 
Surat, aro ulso held in’estoom. Both spots nre provided with tom= 
les, rest-houses, and flights of stops leading down to the water, and 
0, on Kevoral occasions in each your, large numbers come together 
to bathe. Gupteshyar is also a favourite place for burning the dead, 


Of tho smaller streams that, rising in tho slopos of tho high lands 
between Surat and Khéndesh, flow westward across the district of 
Surat, the most northerly is the Mindhola or Midégri, which falls into 
the sew abont five miles south of the pti, ‘The forty milos of 
this river's course, westwards through Surat, consist of throe sections 
ofnearly equal length. Of these, the first ‘passes through the sube 
division of Birdol, the socond ‘across the central. belt of Barta 
territory, and the third betwoen the Sachin villages and somo of the 
southern parts of the Chordsi sub-division on the right and Baroda 
torritory on the loft. For the first thirty miles of its course the Mine 
dhola rans on the whole westwards till, about ten miles from the sea, 
taking w sudden bond, it strikes north for about four miles, and here, 
‘meeting the Kénkrilhéri stream from near the town of Surat, they 
together bond westwards, broadening into an estuary two miles wide. 
Of its whole tenth of forty miles through the district of Surat, for 
the first thirty the waters of the Mindhola are fresh, pussing between 
alluvial in somo places steep ond high, in others sloping gra- 
ually to the level of the stream. Tn the earlier parts of its course, 
Focks occasionally crop up inthe bed of the river, but further to the 
Wost the stream passes over a surfaco of tough clay. The limit 
of the tidal section is ten miles from the sea, and near this point, 
Where the railway crosses the river, about four miles south of Sachin, 
the breadth of its hed is 360 feet, nnd the height of the left bank is 
forty feot. ‘The water here is five fect deep, and it is crossed at half 
fides in boats. ‘The ruilway bridge is 750 fect long, and is raised 

three fect above the level ofthe stream, ‘The mouth of the 
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Mindhola, known as the Sachin or ‘ False ’ river, is navigable for boats 
of ten tons and under. Except indirectly, by filling the wells along 
its banks, the waters of the Mindhola are not used for irrigation, 


‘The Pura, with a westerly courso of about forty miles across the 
Surnt district, falls into the sca ten miles south of the Mindhola, 
Entering the district in two separato streams near the southacast 
corner of the Birdoli sub-division, the Purna, for about cight miles, 
flows through British territory ; then, crossing tho central strips of 
Baroda Jand, separates, during its last twenty miles, Baroda terri 

on the right bank from the Surat sub-division of Jaldlpor on the loft, 
The Purna’s pnsango across Surnt. is divided into two sections of 
nearly equal length, one above and tho other below the limit of the 
tide. In the upper part of its course the Purna passes for some dis- 
tance over bods and ridges of rock, Its waters, mised in buckets poised 
at the ond of a long lover called dholuds re need ten cnees eee 
for irrigation. About twenty milos from the sea, near the village of 
‘Tarsivi, tho tidal section begins. ‘Ton miles further west, the stream 
divides into two branches, which again unite a short distance lowor 
down. A little above their junction these branches are crossed 

the line of railway, the bride over tho southern stream being 43 
feet, and that over the moribeen 813 feet in length. Each of these 
bridges is raised thirty-two fect above low-water mark, Below the 
Junction the river, passing between low banks 060 feet apart, can, 
‘when the tide is out, be forded through two feet of water over a bed 
of sand and mnd. “For the passage of the river at other states of 
the tide two ferry boats are provided, one near the town af Navedri, 
on tho left bank of the river, twelve miles from the sen, and the other 
at Jalilpor, about two miles further down on the samo side of the 
stream, Below Navsiri the Purnn is in books of navigation referred 
to asthe Navsiririver, Here it is navigable by boats of 100 tons and 
under. Bat though the bed of the river at this part of its course is 
broad, the channel, inding among banks of sand, is hard to hit upon, 
Some yoars ago (1852) tho pnssage was more open, but at present 
(1876) no vessel without a pilot can safely try to enter, 

Tho Ambika river, after a winding course of about forty miles 
towards tho south-west, falls into the sea fiftocn miles south of the 
Purna, This stream, rising in tho Binsda hills, fows westward in 
two widely-separated channcls through Baroda territory tll, entering, 
Tithin British limits, they pass over a deep bed of sand between the 
Chilchii and Jalélpor sub-divisions. West of this, turning for twelve 
tiles sharply to the south, the lino of the stream separates the Baroda 
territory of Gandevi from the lands of Jaldlpor, and then for the last 
fivo miles stzetches westward to the sca." ‘The town of Gandevi, 
about twelve miles from the mouth of the river, is the limit of the 
flow of the tide. At point about six miles from tho aca the railway. 
crosses tho Ambike by a bridge 875 foot long, and rnised twenty. 
fie fut above ‘he level of the bed of the river. About one milo 

er west the Ambika is joined from the left by two conaidorable 
Hreams, the Kévori and Kharora, Below this junotion the bed of the 
Ever widens out into a broad estuary strotching westwards to the 
sea, About a mile and « half from the entrance is n bar covered 
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‘at low water to a depth of three or four fect, and with a tidal rise 
‘of twenty-two feet. Vessels of considerable size can pass up for 
about six miles as far as Bilimora, Beyond Bilimora, for five miles 
more to Gandevi, the stream is navignble by boats of fifty tons and 
under, OF the two tributaries of the Ambika, the Kaveri, i 
Binsda territory, passos westward about cightecn miles across. the 
Chikhli sub-division till it joins the Ambika at Wéghrech. This 
stream, which during the last part of its course is navigable for bouts 
of loss than fifty tons burden, is, about two miles from its junction with 
the Ambika, crossed by a railway bridge 688 fect long, and raised 
Tees feat abore th level ofits bed. The other tributary, 
rising in the Dharampor hills, passes through Chikhlt 
and the northern corner of Balsiey and fails into the estuary of the 
Ambika about a mile west of the Kveri. For a few miles above its 
junction with the Ambika, the Kharora is, like the Kaveri, navigable 
‘the smaller class of native boats. Tt is crossed by arailway bridge 
625 fect long, and raised thirty-six fect above the level of the stream. 


‘The Auranga river, rising in the Dharampor hills, flows for about 
twelve miles, first westward,and then towards the north-west, through 
the Balsir sub-division, and falls into the sea about eight miles 
south of the Ambika. In the upper part of its course the banks of 
the stream are steep, and the country somewhat rugged. But, for 
ho last fifteen miles, incading the win sof ite course, the 
Auranga is a tidal stream navigable by boats of fifty tons and under 
for ubout six miles from the sea, A mile above the town of Balai 
the line of rail crosses the river by a bridge 1,000 fect long, and 
‘raised thirty-two feet above the stream. At Balaér the river passes 
over rocks and gravel along a channel 600 fect wide. West of 
Balsir the depth of the channel at low tide varies from seven to 
‘nine foet till, after four miles, the bar at the mouth of the river is 
reached. This bar at low-tide springs is covered only ty two or three 
fect of water, but has tidal rise of eighteen fect. town and 
port of Balsr on the left bank of theriver, about four miles from the 
Sea, is a placo of 11,313 inhabitants, and a trade in the year 1874-75 
valued at £34,904 (Rs. 8,49,040). For the benefit of the trade of this 

a light-house has been erected at the mouth of the river on its 
Dank, The only tributary is the Wanki, which, after a rocky and 
‘Winding course, falls into the Auranga within half a mile of the sea, 


‘Tho Pér, with  north-westerly course of about twenty miles across 
the district of Surat, se the Balstr sub-division on the north, 
from Pdi on the south, and falls into the sea about six miles south 
ofthe Auranga river. ‘Though in the dry season a very small stream, 
during the rainy months the Pér is sometimes swollen by very heavy 
floods. About four miles from its mouth it is crossed by 9 railway 
bridge 750 feet long, and raised sixty-three feet above the bed of the 
stream. Wert of this the tides bland flow, and at eprings there is 
‘water enough for boats of 54tons burden. At the village of Umuarstri, 
near its mouth, the creck is 785 fest wide, the banks are high, andthe 
|, and gravel. ‘Travellers are here taken across the 
river in boats, as the water is too deep to allow of fording. The bar 
vat the month of the river is dry at low-tides, but at high-water has a 
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depth of fourteen feet, and in front of the landing place, only a short 
distance within the bar, vessels ean anchor ona clean sandy bench 
With never less than nine fect of water, The value of the trade at this 
port in 1874-75 amounted to a total sum of £14,451 (Rs. 1,44,510), of 
which £1,679 (Rs, 16,790) were imports, and £12,772 (Re. 1,27,720) 
‘were exports. 

The Kolak, with a westerly course of abont fifteen miles through 
the Pérdi sub-division, falls into the sea about five miles south of 
the Pir, ‘This river, after passing for the greater part of its Surat 
course through the Pardi sub-division, separates, near its mouth, tho 
district of Surat on the right bank from the Portuguese territory 
cof Daman on the left. At the beginning of its course, passing over 
arocky bed, the Kolak, about cight uiles from the sea, comes within 
the influence of the tides. Near this point it is crossed by a railway 
bridge 438 fect long and thirty-three feet high. At itsmouth, near 
the village of Kolak, where it hus a breadth of 498 fect, the river 
ean only be crossed in boats. Vessels of sixty-six tons can enter and 
find sdloan and good landing. Beyond the barare the beds of oysters 
for which the Kolak river is famous. 

‘The Damanganga flows for about fifteen miles towards the north- 
west, entering the sea four miles south of the Kolak. For the first 
ight miles of its passage through the Surat plain, this river has the 
district of Surat on the right and Tanna on the left, About six 
tiles from the sea the left bank enters the lands of Daman, and 
about a mile beyond Surat also is left behind. For the rest of its 
course the river lows through Portuguese territory, The tidal wave 
passes up its channel for about eight miles. Near the limit of 
the tidal wave the river ia crossed by a milway bridge 875 feet 
ong and fifty-five feet high. During tho months (May to October) 
af the sonth-moet montoot the moat of ase river forms an excellent 
shelter for sunall vessels. On the bar, at low-water spring-tide, is 8 
depth of two feet, with a tidal rise varying from twelve fect at nea 
to eighteen feot at springs. Except’ from the north point of the 
river, where rocky ground projects to a considerable distance, the bar 
is very flat, consisting chiefly of hard sand. ‘The channel within the 
bar is extremely narrow, and the sand-bunks shift erery stormy setson, 


Besides these rivers there are, in the parts of the district near the 
couse, many smaller streams which, during the greater part of the year, 
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mn, falls into the sea five miles south of the Kim. 
On the right bank of this creek, about four miles from the coast 
the small harbour of Bhagwa, Near the sonth of Olptd, about eight 
tailes above the mouth of the Tapti, a backwater, balled the Teog 
saneaiases inland for about cight miles. In the west of the dalélpor 
sbivisioy four niles north of the Ambika or Gandovi river, the 
H creck forms a lange inlet for the waters of the sea. Ato 
short distance from the coast, the main channel of thie backwsten 
disides intotwa parts. Of these, oo branch, running forabout Bfiecs 
Riles northoat, in for part of ita course a tidal sreck, sod fe oka 
Test 9 fresh-water streatn. ‘The other branch, passing eastwards foo 
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About soven miles, joins the Ambika river telow the limit of the Chapter L 
tide, and is, therefore, throughout its course, a salt-water C> eee 
In the west of the Balsir sub-division, between the lines of the 
Ambika and the Auranga rivers, the land is much cut up by sult- bc! 
water channels that, entering about a mile north of the mouth of the - 
Auranga, penetrate for abont ten miles inland to the east and north- 
cast. Of these channels the chief are the Bhim, Kbépri, and Koli. 
Finally, in the south of the district, between the Pir and Kolak rivers, 
runs the Kothal creck with a deep rocky bed 135 feet wide. Into this 
‘channel several small streams bring from the east the drainage of the 
central portions of the Pirdi sub-division. 

‘The district contains no natural lakes, but is well supplied with  Laxm. 
reservoirs, which cover a total area of 10,833 acres. With the ex- 

tion of the reservoir at PSlan, 153 acres in exent, and irrigating 
A large area of land, tho other pondsare all small, formed by earthen 








embankments thrown, in horse-shoe shape, across the line of natural 
rninage: Only few of them bave retaining walls of masonry, and 
after February all are more or less dry. The total number of ponds 
and reservoirs in the British villages of the district is returned at 1,666, 
or, on an average, an area of six acres to each reservior. 


‘Three geological formations occur in the lands of the Surat district. Gxotoox. 

Of these the lowest is the infra-tertiary, represented by trap ; the 

middle is the tertiary, represented by gravel, conglomerates, sand- 
stone, and limestone, with and without numuulites; the highest is the 

‘recent, represented by cotton soil, alluviam, and river beds! : 


‘The lowest of these formations, in geological order, is the trap. Trap. 
‘This, extending from the hilly country tothe east, passes west as far 

as Tadkesar, about twenty-two miles north-east of the city of Surat. 
From Tadkesar, though its limit is concealed by the alluvium of the 
plains, the trap appears to strike south-by-west, coming out upon the 
Sea-shore near Balsir. ‘These rocks form part of the great trappean 
group of Central and Western India, and, precisely as in the precipi- 
tons and highly picturesque mountains of the Sabyadri range, it 
is everywhere found to form part of a regularly stratified series 
intersected by numerous dykes, most of them porphyritic. The tray 
beds or flows consist of rocks of several varieties, ranging from soli 
Yasaltic trap to soft shaly-looking amygdaloid.” Of the latter, the 

variously-sized cavities are filled with zcolites of different kinds, 

chiefly stilbite, heulandite, apopbyllite, or lsumonite, and frequently 

by transparent or amethystine quartz. Highly ferraginous beds 

are of common occurrence, and in many instances have a red colour, 

and weather away rapidly inton rusty soil. It is sometimes observed 

ish) asf na alierstion had! botn ‘consod hy the overflowing tap 

resting upon it, only the upper surface of a bed has the deep red 

colour. jd these traps concretionary structure is very common, 

Except one lateritic mass, alluded to further on, none were observed 

to be columnar. No regular onder of arrangement seems to obtain 
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among the traps. The different varieties lie one upon another, and 
beds pass from one texture to the other withont any regular sequence. 





‘The nummulitic series is the next goological sub-division in ascend- 
ing order, ‘This rests unconformably upon the traps? and spreads 
in gontle undulations under a large portion of the district. In every 
case it forms a fringe to the rocky trap country, and borders the al- 
luvinm of Gujarit, by which towards the west it is concealed. Tn 
the surveyed country to the north of the Narbada no rocks of this 
series have been found. ‘Their best sections are seen in the Tépti near 
Gala, and in tho streams which ran from the Rajpipla hill country to 
tho Narbada, north of the Kim valley. ‘The uppermost section of the 
nummlito series consist of gravel with a large proportion of agato 

sbbles, sandy clays, and calcareous sandstone frequently nodular, 
The geavels are often cemented into a conglomerate. Towards the 
base, bands of limestone, usually sandy and impure, aboundin; 
nummulites and other fossils, are met with, and with them thick 
beds of a ferraginous clay, assuming, where exposed, the well-known 
brown crust, irregular surface, and general appearance, of laterite. 
Beds of agate conglomerate, apparently of considerable thickness, 
occur, @ following table compiled from various sections shows 
the general features of tho exposed portion of the series with its pre- 
ponderance of sandy and gravelly beds above the ferruginous ones 
near the base :-— 


Conglomerates, sandstones, and hard calcareous breccia, 

Yellow limestones, sandy and gravelly conglomerates, and shales 
(Gyelr shells and Bolantda), ae 

Calcarcous sandstones, gravelly conglomerates, sandy limestone, and 
shales ( fosvit wood, ehella and epines of Echinoderms, 

Sandy conglomerates, sand Inyors, and ferraginons partings. 

Cateranas consrtinary clay, and pale yellow sundntono (bone fog. 
ments). 

‘Sandstone and clays (sandstone containing plant fragments), 

Agate conglomerates. 

Limestone (with nummuliter). 

Stratified ferruginous conglomerates, sandstones, and sands. 

Stratified ferruginons sandstones, blue clays, and variegated beds. 

‘Yellow ochreous sandy clay, blaish and pale lilac clay. 

Shales, sands, clays, and sandstones. 


This list indicates the general features only, and is not a detailed 
representation of any one particular succession, Caleareous beds 
aro often met with ; but though these, here and there, become repre- 
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sented by thin bands of limestone, only in one locality was the latter 
found to occupy a large space of ground. ‘Though the angles of dip 
are frequently low, the thickness must be very considerable ; for, in 
tmany of tho streams, sctions moy be seen with a vertical depth of 
from one to three hundred feet. Many of the beds are highly fossili- 
ferons; some-are large, made up of nummulites, others of the sepa 
rated yalves of Balanide ; some contain n number of univalve and 
‘other shells with which the teoth of sharks, segments of the caraface 
of a turtle, aud portions of large ribs and of other bones aa yet rihdeter- 
Snined, have been found. From the evidence of the fossils an Eocene 
(Parisien) age has been assigned to this series of beds." 


‘Under the term alluvium are included sll the deposits which so 
extensively occupy the district, concealing and covering up the 
above-mentioned rocks over the ow ground, and forming the mural 
edipices which edge all the lorger streams at a little distance from 
be ‘sea, This alluvium, whose surface, over small spaces, is fre- 
quently moulded into hillocks and valleys, is almost universally com- 
Posed of a fine, light-coloured argillaceous loam, seldom pebbly or 
wwelly. It sometimes presents lines of stratification, but is more 
jently unstratified, ‘The only characteristic of this loam is, that, 
like other Indian deposits of the kind, it contains numerous conere- 
tions of the impure carbonate of lime known as kankar. ‘The mass of 
this soil appears to be older than the portions that form the flats along 
the large rivers; but tho two varieties pass so insensibly into each other 
that itis impossible to distinguish between them, Associated with this 
allavium, and generally passing beneath it, are numerous beds of 
recent conglomerate with a caleareous cement. As to thenge of these 
‘pods it is not possible to speak with certainty. Along parts of the 
‘coast they seem still to be in process of formation, while further in- 
Tand others are old enough to have been cut thronghby the rivers, and 
Eales to form theie beds, 
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“Almost everywhere, upon the open slopes as well as on the flats 
and in the hollows, the alluvium is Covered by cotton soil. ‘This soil 
is often of considerable depth, proventing the usual desiccation 
cracks, but without any peculiarities that throw additional light upon 
its source or formation. At least in Surat, black or cotton soil seems 
to be the ultimate result of the decomposition or recomposition of an 
alluyinm largely wade up of trappean materials, Its colour may be 
due to decayed vegetation, or to iron, or to both, and its light loamy 
or compost-like texture to changes from wet to extreme drought, and 
frequent disturbance of ants and other insects, 

‘The following are the details of the surface rocks of the district 
boginning from the north-west: In the Kim river at Iv, and above 
that village near Shihol, there are hard, whiten calcareous sandstones 
and breccias, some of which, at th last-named village, are worked 
into stones for hand-mills. They belong to the upper part of the 
tertiary series. Near Obha, further up this stream, the allaviam is 
worn ‘through by the river exposing yellow limestone and soft 

‘llow clay with ferruginons banda, ‘These limestones occur again 
jn the country to tho north-east. More yellow limestone and sand- 
stone, with calearcons concretions and ferruginons layers, occur : some 
of these heads are conglomeritic in places, and in others strangely 
cellular, with a knotted and angulo-concretionary stracture. ‘The 
alluvium in the river-banks is ero only about fifteon fect thick, 
Conglomeritic and calcareons beds are seen occasionally from this to 
Kathodra, near Kimchoki, where is a calcareous bed with several 
shells and portions of spines. In the Kim river, abont, three miles 
above Kimchoki, calearcous beds again occur. Near 'Tadkesar is a 
considerable exposure of ight buff and gray nummulitic limestone and 
‘agate conglomerate, A low rango of ills rises near this town and 
stretches southwards to the Tpti. These hills are formed of ferrugi- 
nous or Interitic beds intercalated between agate conglomerate: 
and having a low dip to the west ; they pass beneath the limestone 
just mentioned, which, however, is traccable along their fank, and. 
reappears inthe Spt river at the end of the rango, being lot dows 
by a fault to a lower level, but preserving its westerly dip, and seen 
to be overlaid again by another band of laterite. 


Towards the north-east, the country forming part of the Réjpipla 
group of hills is all occupied by the traps and amygdaloids already 

jescribed. Fxcopt 9 curious pale flaggy band, which extends from 
near Usked to Mujlév, this tract shows no unusual yariety of rock, 
At, and for many miles above, Bodh&u the pti river exposes beds of 
trap rock, with vary general but low and undulating dip to the west 
and intersected by numerous dykes of dark-green gray porphyry and 
solid trap. The following appears to be the order of these rocks : 
From Gala to Pardi the rocks of the nummulitie series overlying those 
of the Tadkesar neighbourhood are seen in the banks of the river ; they 
consist of fine gravelly conglomerates, calcareous beds, and smooth, 
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fie gay madstones. ‘The lattr wore nok found to be fossiliferous, 
it the others contain many bones, fossilized wood, nnivalve and 
bivalve sholls, the tecth of sharks, and plates of the carafacc of turtles. 
‘The locality most fruitful in fossils is the limestone, let down by 
the fault, near a ruined village on the north bank of the Tpti, about 
three miles east of Gala. The Mots hill, of which mention has already 
een made, is formed of compact and brecciated Interite of very similar 
Gharacter to that occurring east of Gala : its beds appear to undulate 
nearly horizontally. A small quarry in the east side of the hill exposes 
‘soft purple and white mottled rock like a decomposed and lateritified 
Ltn} loid, which occur sub-angular Iumps of red heematite. 
‘More red lateritic beds occur interstratified with the trups in the river 
ue south of Mota and below Bérdoli. Kastwards the country rises 
fd undalates, and the usual variates of gray traps and amyadloid 
fre seen along the streams and protruding from the surface of the 
ground. 

~ Near the village of Mahnwa, about twenty-five miles from its mouth, 
fhe Parna river exposes traps of the ustal kinds, with some reddish 
beds. These, as the river, five miles farther down, enters the allaviam 
near Koharis, are associated with beds of red laterite north of Gandevi, 
‘ata bend in the Purna river, is » quantity of red lateritic rock, which, 
from its peculiar prismatic jointing, when viewed in one direction, 
‘assumes a columnar appearance. It seems to dip tothe north at 15°, 
‘and a few yards above it, in this direction, with » similar dip, are 
some red shales and a band of loose conglomerate or coarse sandstone, 
foot thick, which probably belongs to the upper series. Unforta- 
ately very little of these rocks is seen projecting from the allaviam 5 
bat, although the want of a good section is felt, there is little doubt 
that the boundary of the two groups passes near this place, and, 
perhaps, inclades the Interitic rock in the nummulitic series, 

Tn the south of the district the trap does not differ from that stratch- 
ing along the whole of the eastern border, and, although not every- 
‘where visible, there is no want of evidence that the whole country is 
Composed of trap. Dykes are perhaps more numerous hero thal in 
‘most other parts of the district, Where the railway crosses the Daman 
river are many dykes, with a general direction from north to south, 
Boginning near Tithal on the west coast of Balsér, and re-appearing: 
‘at intervals to the south, is a growing deposit of recent conglomerate 
formed of the materials of the beach, eomented by enrbonato of lime. 
‘This deposit is stratified, tho strata dipping at a low angle seawards. 
Deed ells oven those of lange size, have been in many instances 
completely fossilized and replaced by carbonate of lime. 


‘The following are the results of a special inquiry into the strnc- 
ture of the water-bearing strata of the district!:-— 


‘The alluvial deposits, which furnish nearly all the water obtained 









































2This inquiry was conducted in 1875 by Mr. W. T. Blanfor, Superintendent of 
fhe Genoa! Surrey. The sou in he bee a 
Gated 11th January 1876, published with Hewlution of the Bombay Goverminant, N 
‘934, dated 24th February 1875, 
27055 
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in wolls, consist of cloys, sandy clays, and sand, much interspersed 
in places with concretio ail Gf earbouato af Kino. “Towards 
the surface they pass into black soil. Beds of gravel may oceur in 
places, but they arv exceptional, ‘The different layers of sand and 
Slay are probably very irregular in thickness and extent; but sections 
are rare, and very few borings have been taken. In those made for 
the Tépti bridge at Surat, a bed of hurd. clay, with ealeareous nod- 
ules, was found to be very much thinner on one side of the river 
than en tho other. ‘The difference, which was ‘not. procitely:dotere 
mined, amounted to several fect, It is evident. that this bed has 
fan irregular ond possibly a lenticular section, and the samo in pro- 
bubly tho ease with al tho strata in tho alla. deposits while tho 
ory sandy layers, in which, owing to their greater permeability, 
water is generally found, may very often thin out and disappear 
the distanco of a fow yards 
In any locality the brackishness of its well-water is due to one 
of four ‘eausos: I,, tho presence of salt in tho strata when origine 
ally formed; IL, "salt springs ; and IIT, infiltration from spots 
in which salt is being deposite face of the ground. "To 
those may boadded, though almost idontieal with the thied form, IV. 
lation from tho sou or from eatuaties, As the plains of Gajandé 
Tare every: appearance of belag eetuntine or suring nai ead 
from tho clay and sand brought down by the Tipti, Narbda, and other 
rivers, tho brackishness of their wells ¥ probably duo to. the fist of 
these four causes. "The deposits, forming’ in the salt marahos und flats 
submerged at high tides near the mouth of tho pli, aro covered by 
a layer of earth difering so little from ono form of black soil tha it te 
impossible to draw a line keparating the two. Such differencos as 
exist aro probably due to surface action, to tho effect of raia and 
chemical changes, to, impregnation with ofganio matter, and to agri= 
eultnral processes.” ‘There seoms to bo little reason to doubt, that 
the wholo of tho surface formation in Surat may have been deposited 
from salt and brockish water in tidal estuaries and salt irarsho 
precitoly similar to those which aro now being reclaimed. and 
Sonverted into arable Innd in places on the sen-boand of the district. 
‘he more sandy beds must litye heen deposited where some current, 
dno either to tidal or stream action, oxieted.. ‘Tho fino argillaccous 
Black soil has probably been formed in buck-waters, and marshes, 
Evidence of a recent riso in the level of the land hae been found in 
several places on the western coast of India. Instances are known at 
Bombay, in Kéthitwér, and in Sind. ‘There is every reason for bo« 
lioving thot Surat has shared in this movement, and that the plains 
of south-eastern Gujarit: have been raised above the sea-level at 10 
very distant geologteal date, 
_ Such being the gectogicsl nature and origin of the alluvial forma 
tions which cover the country, it may be assumed that more or. less 
salt must originally have been left in the soil, ‘The amount of salt 



































1 11 Mighly probable that grat part of Gujarit tian been covered by foreaty and. 
{he sil thu, impregnated. with Wecayed organ mttees In tis magne the bet 
‘nd richest cotta sll has very probally been formed -W, Te Be 
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that still remains will, therefore, depend on the extent to which the 
ns been subject to the percolation of rain water. If other 
‘conditions remain similar, it is reasonable to anticipate that the salt 
‘would be removed more completely from those strata which have been 
raised toa greater height above the sea and from the more permeable 
beds, because the first, owing to their elevation, and the second, 
in consequence of their porousness, have been traversed to a greator 
extent by rain waters secking @ lower level. It is also probable 
‘that clevation has been gradual if this has been the case, itis 
evident that the surface deposits at a greater height al 
have been first raised, and have consequently been longer subjected to 
the action of sweet water, But these more elevated portious of the 
ins aro further from tho sa, and consequently it appears probable 
i i its diminishes gradually 
from the lower ground on the sea-board to the higher inland plains. 
‘The presence or absence of saline impurities also depends on the 
‘more oF less porous nature of the beds, or, which is the samo thing, 
Proportion of sand and gravel to clay in their composition. 
Moreover, as the beds thin out within short distances, and the inter- 
calation of sandy nnd gravelly layers with the less ‘pervious argil- 
fnocous strata in variable, muck irregularity inthe extent to which 
the water is impregnated with salt may bo anticipated. If the brack- 
ishness of the water depended directly on the permeability of the 
eds, we should expect that the wells yielding the largest, supply of 
‘water would be the least impregnated with salt; and although this does 
not appear to be universally the ease, somo instances in its favour 
havo beon observed in the town of Sarat. In each instance, how- 
ever, the amount of salt is much complicated by peculiarities in tho 
course taken by the water in reaching the well from the surface, and 
the bods it passes through during the process of percolation. 


‘Two circumstances, the occurrence of sweet water in wells close to 
tho nen and an increase of saltness in the waters of certain wells, 
‘appear at first sight opposed to the views above expressed. Near 
some houses, between the villages of Damas and Bhimpor, just south 
of the mouth of the pti river and about ten miles west of Surat, 
the water in the wells is perfectly sweet. ‘These houses stand on 
hills of blown sand; the village, about a mile away, is on black soil. 
‘The wells at the houses are very shallow, not more than ten or twenty. 
feot in depth; those nt the village are double that depth. It ap- 
pears evident that the water in. the wells is derived from the sand 


Testing upon the comparatively impervious black soil, and tht tho 
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water in the sand is sweet, because any salt ori contained in 
the sand has long si fs water can 
Borcolate it freely in toa lower level. In another case, 

‘ ‘aux’s tomb on the right bank of the 


i to those at Dumas; whilst st Bhagwa 
in the Olpd sub-division, where no good water is to be found, 
@ mo sand hile, IF the theory ven above is correct, tho 
sinking i deeper wel at Dumas or 's tomb will sbabl 

Tater being found in the bede woderlying those 
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Ghapter EL —_ ‘The other dificulty is the existence of numerous wells in various 
of the couniry, the water of which is maid to have of Inoveare 
Desciption Perino gradually mlCer,” This is ther ‘opposed to the view sbove 
Grower. expressed, because it is probable that percolation removes the salt in 
Brackihnesy any given stratum, and consequently wells should bocome sweeter by. 
Teeraneot txisn- 88°, 1 they do not undergo any change; that is, provided. that, the 
fentovint dus water always finds its way from the surface into the wells by the 
same route and traverses the same beds in ite course, But the nos 
moval of water from a well may occasionally produce an inflow from 

other strata than those from which the supply was originally desivedy 
and thus salter water may be introduced. ‘The question is a difficult 

one, and would seem to require further examination. It would soem 

possible that, in some cases at least, the change has not been in: the 
water, but in. the soil of the fclds, As all the well-water contains 
salts in colution, and as the water poured upon the land is evapos 
rated, leaving the salts behind, a. gradual concentration of the delt 
must’ take place in irrigated lands, until it may, unless remedial 
| measures be taken, become so saturated as to be nuit for eultivation, 
as in the caso of the rh lands of Upper Indin. In this caso, the 

i lame would infallibly and justly be laid on the water used for ier 
gatioa, although no increase hns really taken place in the saline fie 
} purities contained in the water. In and around Surat the iampuritiee 
Of the well-water are not confined fo contmon salt (sodium olloride), 
Some rough tests show the presence in considerable quantities of 

Time, alumina, and of an alkaline earth, belioved to bo magnesia, 


Norse Wwist But, while the brackishness of some of the wells takes away from 
SPSURAT WHS. ity character as a water-bearing district, Surat bas this great ‘ndvan- 
tage, that the water is generally found near the surfuce of the ground. 

Over the greater part of the district, to get a sufficient supply, it is 

enongh to dig a pit of from ten to twelve feet deep; and een in the 

least favourable localities of the Jalélpor and Choris! sub-divisions, 

the upper surface to be cut through is not more than twenty-five foot 

thick. "The wells of the district are of two kinds—pits dug in the 

4 carth and wells built of masonry, ‘The former, which in tho alluvial 

tracts sonth of tho pti are almost unlimited in number, cost to dig 
from 10e. to £1 (Rs. 5 to Rs. 10). Of masonry wells the returns show's 
total of 8,007, each of which is estimated, on an average, to cost about 
£40 (Rs. 400). Besides the ordinary wells, and those to some extent 
made useless by the brackishness of their waters, there is at Unfi a 
tineral spring’of some local celebrity. 

Cumare, As regards climate the district of Surut consists of two parts,— 
one, of equable temperature, under the influence of the seacbreeve 
the other, beyond this influence, subject to changes in heat and ecld 
almost as 5 in the more northerly parts of the province, 
Except in the neighbourhood of rivers, which acting as Chameky 
carry the sea-breezo further inland, ita influence does not, as ¢ 
general rule, extend for more than from eight to ten miles fream the 
coast, Another peculiarity which helps to make the const districts 





















* Further detalsof this spring will be found ander the head Places of Interest, 
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more healthy than the inland parts, is their much lighter rain-fall. 
‘The avernge rn-fall varies from thirty inches in lp to seventy 
two in Chikbli, The average annual rain-fall at Surat’ for the period 
from 1839 to 1848 was 31°58 inches ; from 1852 to 1861 was 34°15 
inches ; and from 1862 to 1871 was 46-26 inches, Of the inland 8, 
in the opinion of the people of the district, Pérdi in the south and 
‘Méndvi in tho north-east are the most unkealthy.! 

During the cold-weather months, that is, from the beginning of 
December to the end of February, the winds are changeable, but come 
generally fromthe north-east. “From March to May north-easterly 
winds, gradually growing hotteras the season advances, blow in the 
carly part of the day, changing towards the afternoon to a sea-breeze 
from the west. May is the hottest month in the year ; but, except in 
towns, is acknowledged to be the healthiest. In the rainy season, 
from June to October, westerly winds prevail, falling in force towards 
September. In October the failure of the breeze and the heat of the 
sun combine to make the climate unhealthy as well as unpleasant, 
Jn November the heat gradually diminishes as the north-eastern 
‘winds of the cold season begin to set in In the city of Surat, almost 
at the limit of the influence of the sea-breeze, aseries of thermometer 
readings in the shade ranged as follows : 
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A more detailed account of the rain-fall and temperature of Surat 
is under publication in Mr. Chambers’ work on the meteorology of the 
presidency, 





1 0f the Méndvi climate the proveth says: In Méldha and Limdha the water 
Is conae hath of “Tou arth got Dev. Darah 
Scttdot™ Of the Parl sant the prov ran fngwicn isha deaths det 
{2 hole death. "The Gnjard fare | Sha, Limdhd otf sakt mang 
5 Devgarh chit ; Devgarh kit ha ilo kar, plo kar,’ nali mand to hu at kara.” 
"Bagwaré five addhof pan Mindi nd maré Paro}. 

* Letter of the Civil Surgeon to tho Collector of Sarat, No, 24, dated 20th Jay 1840, 

2 Sanitary Commissioner's Report fr 1873, p44. 
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CHAPTER II. 
PRODUCTIONS. 


From tho distribution of hills and rocks over so large 
tion of its surface, Surat, as compared with Broach, Ka 
Abmedébéa, is well supplied with stone for building purposes, 
following details show the charnctor and cost of thee nee 
the different parts of the district : In the MAndyi sub-aiv 
‘Tadkesar, nummulitic limestone; at Majl6y, calearoous sandstone; and 
at Nogiima, laterite, —are, at a cost of 74d. (an, 5) tho cubic foot, used 
for tho motalling aud masonry work on a considerable portion of 
tho Kim and Pudkeuar road. From Bodh up the be of the 4p 
at tho cost of 1s, (as. 8.) the oubio foot, trap can be quarried either 
from tho river hed itself or from the land on either sido In tho 
Birdoli sub-division, at Goji and Wighocha, trup can be quarried at 
the cost of £1 14s, (Rs, 17), for one andred enie feet, In. the 
Olpéd subdivision, at J&far&béd, Kosdd, and Waricha, nodular limes 
stone, or kankay, used for metalling roads, can be had at rates Ya 
ing from 9s, to ds, (Rs, 1-8to Rs, 2) tho hundred eubio fect, In tho 
Chordsi sub-division, from Dumas, Magdala, and Athwa, the city of 
Surat is gonorally supplied with sand and nodular limestone, ‘hg 
Damas limestone costs 7. (Rs. 34) the hundred cubic foot, while 
tho price of the Magdala and Athwa sand varies from 1s. Gil to 
Br, { as 12 to Re. 1). In tho Bulaér sub-division trap. is quarried 
at Plirdi at a cost of £2 10e. (Rs. 25) tho hundred cubie foet! and at 
Dungri at from £1 to £2 (Its. 10 to Rs, 20), ‘Trap gravel is alan 
brought from Wépi at tho cost of 124. (Re, _&) the hundred eubia 
fect, OF those the Dungri stone is the moat uted, especially aa metal 
for tho Surat city ronds. At Chikhli in tho subdivision of tho ama 
ame, trap i to be bad at prices varying from 10s, to.£1 4s, (Re, 8 
to Rs. 12) the hundred cubic foot, "Besides stones for brilding pure 
Pevaal esgton® is far ax present (1876) information goes, the on 
tinoral product of tho Surat district,  Tron-stone is aaid to be fone 
inthe Bulsir ond Pérdi sub-divisions,and thero, as well as at Bodie 
in tho Mandvi sub-division, specimens of slag, evidently from aetna 
farnaces, have been picked up. OF the manufacture Lo trees we 
ain. Its supposed to havo been tho work of wandering black. 
ths. Metallic sand accumulates at the mouths of all the: rivera, 
iis purest on tho Dumas side of the Tépti. The only use to hick 
‘and is put is, instead of blotting-paper, for drying up ink? 





























* Report of the Collector of Surat t» Government, dated 20th September 1890, 
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Over the whole district the common toddy-yielding wild date tree, Chapter TI. 
or whajuri (Phasnix sylvestris), grown moro or less freely. Nea? p.sdcctions, 

illage sit n lands, clusters or groves of the mangoe, 

tamarind, or émh (Vamacindus indica); ‘TEER 
icus indica) ; the limbdo (Azadirachta indica); shade and 
lo (Ricus religiosa), and other fruit and shade-trees are com- tree 
found. But, except in some of tho eastern parts of the 
Aistriot, tho fields and hedgerows are, as a rule, withont any timber- 
Pisllingtrees. ‘Tho only exception isthe val (Acacia arabica), which 

Miaall bushes covers most parts of the dintsst, freely springing up 

in fields sot apart for tho cultivation of grass, 


Bosides from the wild date, toddy is drawn from the brab or lid Liguor-yekding 
(Borassus flabelliformis), a common tree in most parts of Surat, With trees 
the viow of diminishing’ the consumption of spirituous liquors, many 

trees of both varieties were, about fifteen years ago, destroyed by 

order of Government. he toddy-yielding trees fit for tapping wero, 

in 1868, estimated at n total of 1,243,711. OF these, 47,810 wore 

drab and 1,195,001 wild date treos. ‘The distribution of thes treos 

in different parts of the district, and tho approximate namber tappod 

in 1868, appear from the following statement! ;— 


Btatoment of Toddy-yielding Trees, 1867-1808, 
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‘Tho Aint step in staring a plantation of date trves isto havo the Cat ofthe wid 
Jond ploughed. ‘This is done before the opening of the rainy season ‘ate. 
une), When some rain han fallen, acif-vown plants, of from one 
to two years old, are collected? and planted about eleven fect npart, 
op on an averago, three hundred and sixty trees to one acre. During 
the rainy months (June to October), at times when no rain falls, 
young plants should be watered every day. When tho rainy season 
{s over, the land is cleared of grassand weeds, and round each plant 
© space, largo enough to contain about four gallons (one man), ia 











1 Report of C.W. ishombay, Civil Servic, on the abkarieytem ofthe 
Bombay residency, dated lat Osobee Yo0n 
* ‘Tho proce of dato trees grown from sce anid to be less than the produce of 
selfsown planta. ‘The spontaneous plants are believed to spring from tie mene 
fruit int han oon ate by jackals oe a 
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Yollowed ont and filed with water. After én interval of ten day 
the gromnd round the treo is again cleared of weeds and gmsa. 
Tha prove is, when fou more days’ havo. passed, sepmated oie 
time, and near the close of the hot weather (May) the land is three 
times ploughed. ‘This completes the round of the first year’s cule 
tivation. During the second rainy season the plants Tequire no 
watering. At its close the ground is, as in the first cold season, 
three times watered and three times cleared. Before the beginning 
of their third rainy season the young trees are manured, In their 
next, the third, cold season watering and weeding are required only 
twice. After this, os a general rule, the young trees receive no 
more care, and when eight years old are seedy’ for tapping, Tn 
some cases trees are watered for five years, and when this is done 
they can be tapped when six, instead of eight years old. When the 
plant is ready for tapping the juice is drawn twice day, morning 
‘md evening. After ten days of tapping the tree requires. five days 
to rest. When the five days of rest are over, another ten days of 
tapping begins. In this way periods of rest and topping alternate 
fil the process has lastod over: about tres raonthe ‘andthe tree has 





undergone from fifty-five to sixty days of actual tapping. When 
this is over, the tree is allowed to rost fora whole year. ‘he yield 
of a wild date tree varies, without watering, from 10 to 5 pints, 
and averages about 74 pints of liquor a day, or a yield of 40 gallons 
during 55 days, the total average yearly number of tapping: days. 
Tf tho tree is watered before the jnice is extracted, it will yield 
one-fourth more than the sbove estimate. The tree should be 
tapped only every second year. If well taken caro of, and not 
overdrained, a wild date tree will yield jnico until thirty years 
a, he price of the toddy and, therefore, the value of tho tree, 
varies in different parts of the district. Tn Balsdr, at from 1d. 
to 14d. a gallon (as. 2 pies 8 to as. 4. man), a wild datetree brings 
infrom Be. to 4e.a year (Re. 1} toRs,2). At Surat, with rates vary- 
ing from 1]. to 24d. a gallon (as. 4 pies 8 to us. 6 pies 4a mat), 
a wild date tree retarns from six to eight shillings. OF unfer 
‘mented juice, or niro, a wild date tree will yield from 5 to 2} pints 

doy. Except that unfermented juice can be obtained only in the 
carly morning, and, therefore, the daily yield does not average more 
‘than 34 pints, the same rules apply for extracting unfermented juice, 
or niro, as for drawing fermented juice.’ 















Daring the first six years, when no profit is chtained, the cost of 
cultivating one sere of date’ trees in Bals&r (1875) is estimated! nt 
£40 16s, (Rs, 408). At a cost of about £6 (Its. 60) for tapping and 





2 One pnt =a. of toes, anda gallon=10 srt 
* Kent, aay, at 12. (Rt. 6) year, £3 12s (Ra. 9), 124 (Re, 6) fealoutated 
Aue on Goverment amen th dinty al leting tas nod STR eh 
rs ing, 4s, (Ra. 2); collecting 360 young plants, $x. (Re 4); pianting the 

Rai); watering the newly planted young tres, aA ploughing. an 
sleating land for 18 times during the 6. year £1 (ies 18}; watering toteanen 
seh a oan te fw tf he) mate (eB 
Pree of 10 cartoais of manure, ), sod their conveyance and ether 
‘charges, Ss. (a, 28); cont of digging na unbuil, or cho, well £1 TOe te 19) ceeet 
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management, tlie 860 trees should at the end of the seventh 
have yielded » sum of at least £40 (Rs, 400), or within less 
than £1 (Rs. 10) of the total amount expended. Deducting the cost 
of ment the trees should in future years yield revenue at the 
rate of about 2s, (Re. 1) each. In and near the city of Surat, where 
their juice ia in constant demand, the date trees yield a much more 
considerable profit, and instances occur of wild date plantations being 
let at the rato of Os. (Rs, 3) a tree. 


With the double object of introducing a new industry and of 
checking the manufacture of liquor, the government of Bombay in 
1874 (November 25) suthorized tho collector of Surat to spend a sum 
of £150 (Rs. 1,500) in an attempt to introduce the Bengal system of 
Manufacturing sugar from the juice of the wild date tree. Skilled 
workmen brought from Jessor, in Bengal, succeeded in making sugar 
Ofs marketable value. But the returns of the first set of experiments 
how that the juice of « date tree which, sold as toddy, brings in a 
yearly profit of 3s. (Rs. 1-8), would, if manufactured into sugar, 
Field only 1s. 3d, (as. 10). ‘The experiments have been repeated, 
‘and the results may be more satisfactory. But so far (1876) there 
would seem to be little reason to expect thnt the manufacturo of 
sugar will take the place of the manufacture of toddy. 


‘Any attempt to estimate the ordinary value of the produce of a 
fruit tree is beset with dificulties. The following details have beon 
“mpplid by the superintendent of revenue survey: An ordinary 

ized tamarind tree will, in an average season, yield four hundred 

\ds weight of fruit. But on account of the dangerous nature of 

the work, the men engaged in collecting the pods have to be paid as 
munch as 16. (as. 8) a day. Cultivators, therefore, generally prefer to 
dispose of the crop by contract, In ono case seven trees, on a field of 
five acres, were let for £1 8+. (Rs. 14). A crop of wood-apples, om. 
tho same field, realized 88, (Rs. 1-8), and twenty-seven small béwale 
‘Acacia srabica), scattered over tho field, were valued at £1 7s. 

(Rs.13-8), ‘These hiwals wore about nine years old, so their value 

represented a yearly profit of about 8a. (Rs. 1-8). ‘The produce of 
‘& mango treo is estimated at from 4a. to £1 10s. (Rs. 2 to Rs. 15) a 
year; ofa jack tree, at from 2s. to 10s, (Re. 1 to Rs, 5); of a 
cocoanut tree, at from 2s. to 68. (Re. 1 to Rs. 3); of « wild date, at 
5 of a brab treo, from Is, to Gs. 








‘Though on the whole well clothed with trees, the district does not: 
possess much revenue-yielding forest. A few hills' in the southern 
Febudivisions and a steip of land along tho hanks of the Pér river 
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are covered with teak coppice. Along the borders of the Ambike 
iver, near the villages of Gandeva, Scrio, and Chitéli, in the 
Chikhli sub-division, a total area of about 809 acres, partially 
covered with a natural growth of tals, has been sot apart 
forest resorve. In two places, at Gandova and Goima, teak planta~ 
tions—the one of about 189 acres, and the other of 315 acres—hnve 
‘eon established; but, owing to the bad quality of the soil, the 
Goima plantation bas not proved » success, The only part of the 
istrict where there is any considerable area of land suited for 
forests, is a rough hilly tract in tho east and north-east of tho 
Méndvi sub-division, This land, covered with teak and general 
forest, has recently been divided into seven demarcated. reserves, 
with a total aroa of forty-six and a half square miles, At presont 
tho produco of this tract’has but little markot valuo. But as thoy 
contain teak, blackwood, Kier (Acacia eatechn), bamboos, and many 
other varietios of forest timber, thosd reserves aro, aftor n few yours 
of rest. and protection, expected to yield a good revenue, Forest 
products other than wood exist in “abundance in the Méndyi re- 
terves. But fow of them have any commercial value, Some of the 
forest tribes oko out a living by weaving bamboo mats ; by collecting 
the fruit of the bordi (Ziryphus jujuba) and jdmbu (Rugonia jambor 
Tana), and by gathoring the loaves of the kdkfra treo (Baton frondoes) 
for dinner plates, or those of the axindro, to be rolled into cigarettes. 
‘The Bhils eat the flower of tho mahura (Basia latifolia) tree, and 
occasionally exchange it for liquor, but they do not collect it for 
tale Thuy also gather honoy and enlet beos-wax into rough lmpa, 
bartering both honey and wax for intoxicating drinks, 














When employed by th forest department, the tribes of tho Méndvi 
forests, chiclly Chodbrés, Bhils, and Giimtas, aro (1876) gonorally paid 
by the piece, not by the day, For cutting and preparing large rafters, 
workmen receive from bs. to Gr, (Rs, 2} to Rs, 8) a score, and about 
half as much for a score of small rafters, In other work, stich as 
falig largo logs, or clearing merwood, « good workman earns 6d, 
(6 an} acdoy.- But, whon itean bo managed: the ryalow of payment 
by piece-work in proferred, In. tho. heavy parte of ‘wood-eutting. 
‘women and children are not employed. A® weedors, or on plantas 
tions, women and children are generally paid by the day ; the women 
receiving from 34d, to 4jd. (as. 24 to as, 3), and the ohildsen from 
24d. to Sd, (as, 1) to 04.2). Timber for building and other purposos 
in plonifsl. The Dang forests supply. the district with toa, ‘aces 
wood, Kher (Acacia entechn), aladhwin (Nauclea cordifolia), adiro 
(Teruinalia glabra), and many other varieties of useful and durable 
timber, ‘The threo chiof timber markets in the Surat district aro 
Karod in the Bardoli sub-division, and the ports of Baler and Bilie 
mora, Supplies are brought to these dopots either by the country 
people or by timber merchants, From Balsér and Bilimora timber 
goes in considerable quantities both by rail to the inland marta and 








yA gerivtion of the Ding forests will be found in the Statistical Account ot 
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by sea to the Kithidwar and other ports of no 
Bees in 1874 were: at Karod, for rafters from 

8) the score, and for teak logs from 8d. to 
the cubic foot ; at Balsér, for timber from 3s. 
Ras. 24) ; and at Bilimora, for rafters from Is. 4d. 
Re. 1), and for teak logs from 2s. to 2s 6d. (Re. 1 


Tho domestic animals of the district are oxen, cows, buffaloes, 
horses, sheep, goats, andasses. ‘The oxeu, of which the total number 
‘was in 1875 returned at 127,711, belong’ to two breeds. Of these, 
the indigenous, or talabda, bullock of middle size, is used chiefly for 
Aarleultaralporposes, and cost from £3 to £10 (fs 30 to, Rs. 100). 

(0 large muscular oxea, or hedia, brooght by travelling herdsmen 
from northern Gujarit, and parchased by traders and the better cla 
of cultivators, cost from £12 to £20 (Rs. 120 to Rs, 200) the pair, 
‘and are generally employed in drawing carts. ‘Though not so strong 
as tho north Gujarit animals, the local bullock lasts considerabl 
longer. Tis arerag istine being about Steen yrs 9 com 
wit 
Inrgor 











years the ordinary term of a hard~ Bullock of the 

‘breed. A third, very diminutive bullock, many of them nob 

more than three fect high, is driven generally ‘in pairs, but some- 

Hine singly in tho towns of tho district in ight riling-cue, So 
hardy a 








F ‘swift are these little animals that, for a short distance, 
they will keep up with an ordinary two-horsed carriage. The cows 
Duffaloes of some of the sub-divisions of Surat, especially of 
‘Chorisi, Olpéd, and Jalitpor, are much esteemed ; tho cows for the 
‘eatnoss of their forms, the cow-buffaloes for the large quantities of 
milk they yield. A good cow costs from £2 to £3 (Re 20 to 
Bs, 30); @ good cow-buffalo from £6 to £7 (Rs. 60 to Rs. 70). In 
the rural parts of tho district only a few, oven among the well-to-do 
villoge headmon and andholders, Keep « horse ; and, except 
in tho city of Surat, where horse vehicles may be had to hire, 
fand where many of the richer merchants and traders drive animals 
of considerable value, horses are seldom seen. Littlo care is given 
to the breeding or the feeding of sheep and goats. When the harvest 
4s over, flocks of slcep and goats, herded by » single man or boy, 
‘grazo over the empty fields. In the coast villages, where the shoop’s 
only enemy isthe jackal, the berd is at night driven together and 
5 Thedge of thorn bushes. In inland parts, as there 
is ‘panther may prowl about the fold, the sheop and 

‘goats havo at night the shelter of « hut, 

Hens aro reared by Musalméns, Pérsis, and several of the low 
chan of Hindus, Kol, Machiis, Wegbris, Bhi, Dublis, and 
Dhers. Hens are kept for sale chiefly by Waghris. Tho other 
classes use them for their own food, and only occasionally sell them. 
‘Ducks are reared for sale by the Machhis of the sea-coust districts. 
‘The chi 


ee aid 
fo ee ey oe bt oe Ba indizan)s aod the wolf, 
‘Canis pallipes). 
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Year by year the tiger is becoming scarcor. Tigers are now to 
be found only in the Mandvi sub-division, and occasionally in river- 
beds along the eastern frontier, where they have strayed from the 
wilder parts of the Bénsda and Dharampor states. ‘Tho panther is 
found throughout the Surat district. In the Méndvi, Bardoli, and 
Jalélpor sub-divisions panthers are common, nor are they nuknown 
in Chordsi and Bulsér. " Surat panthers are of two sorts,—the larger 
or hill variety, Jerdon’s panther or Felis pardus, and the smaller or 
field variety, Jerdon’s leopard or Felis leopardus. ‘Tho former mea- 
sure up to nine, the latter rarcly more than seven fect. Except on 
rare occasions, neither sort of panther kills any animal larger than a 

i, Bears are now found only in the Méndvi sub-division. Dur- 
ing the day timo they live in rocks and ravines ; at aight they come 
down into the plains, feeding chiefly on roots, fruit, white-ants, nnd 
honey. When dead’ the bear measures about six feet in length and 
about twenty-five to thirty inches in height. Wild boars are found 
only in the Méndvi and Bardoli sub-divisions. ‘The wolf is said to 
have been met with in the Méndvi forests. But even there he is very 
seldom seen, and is not known in other parts of the district. Of 
the smaller sorts of wild animals, the hyena, ot taras (Hymun striata), 
and the jackal, or siya? (Canis aureus), are common everywhere. ‘The 
otter, panini biladi, or “water cat” (Lutra vulgaris), is to be foundin 
most of the Surat rivers. ‘Tho otter frequents pools, living in. the 
banks amongst theroots of trees and in holes. It foeds on fish, eating 
only the head and shoulders. ‘The fox, or Joli (Vulpes bengalensis), 
is very much smaller than the English fox, of a slate groy and with 
a bushy brush. His whole length rarely exceeds twenty-four inches, 
and his height six or eight inches. Of the deer family, the samber 
stag (Rusa avstotlis), the spotted deer, elital (Axis mneulatie) med 
the four-horned antelope, Delri (Tetraceros quadricornis), are found 
only in the Méndvi sub-division, and there in no great quantity. 

















divi 
During the last few years the number of antelope, or kaliér (Antiloy 
bezoartica), has been very much on the increase, ‘They aro now to 
found in almost every part of the district. 

Tho ouly goose is the spur-winged goose, or nukta. This, duri 
the cold weather, is found over the whole district in parties of es 
eight to fifteen. "There are many sorts of wild duck, also cold-weather 
Yisitants, of which the following aro the most common: the gadwall, 
shoveller, pintal, pink-headed duck (Anas earyopliyllacod),wigeon, 
common and garganey teal, the tufted duck or gelden eye (aliguta 
cristata), and the red-crested and red-headed pochard. "The are 
the earliest to arrive, the pochards the last to leave, Large bags 
of duck are made on ponds in various parts of the district, sometimes 
by stalking them, and at others by the sportsman concealing him- 
elf in the rushes, and shooting the birds as they circle round and 
round overhead. ‘The fall, jack, and painted snipes aro also common, 
but the pintail has not yet'been noticed, The great Indian bustard 
(Bapodotis Edwardsii) is sometimes found, but rarely. ‘Tho lesser 

















The notes on wild animals and inde are ted. by i 
es 7 ‘animals and gamo binds are contributed by Captain R, 
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florican (Sypheotides auritus) is tolerably common, coming in at the 
first fall of rain. At times it is rather dangerous to eat them, owing 
to their foudnuss for feoding on the blisterfly. ‘They are very easily 
dropped, a single pellet knocking thom down at vory long distances, 
Both the grey and. painted partridge (Ortygornis ponticorcana and 
‘Francolinus pictus) are common. The grey quail (Coturnix communis) 
is a winter visitor, coming in November and leaving in March. 
Teis not so plentiful as it is in northern Gujerit, ‘The rain or 
Dlack-breasted quail (Coturnix coromandelica) remains all the year 
round. Of the other quails, three have been noticed. Perdicula 
erythrorhynche is believed to be found sometimes, but specimens 
hiaye not yet been properly identified. Perdicula asiatica, or the 
rock bush-quail, is common, and so is Turnix dussumerii, the larger 
Dustard quail. ‘Of rock-grouse the only one that hns been observed 
is Pterocles exustus, tho commonest Indian variety, which is met 
with whenever there are extensive sandy plains. ‘The painted rock- 
mse (Pterocles fasciatus) will probably bo obtained in the hills on 
@ eastern frontier. Pea-fowl are found wild in the forests of the 
Méndvi sub-division, and in a semi-domesticated state in the out- 
skirts of many villages and towns in the plain country. ‘The red 
‘spur-fowl (Galloperdix spadicous) and the grey jungle-fowl (Gallus 
sonneratii) Roiag5 tied cals forces tu the cask ot Bie alo 
‘he green pigeon (Crocopus chlorigaster) is common in the plains 
towards thenorth, fooding principally on tho frat of the bonyaa tree, 
A rare cold-weather visitant is the demoiselle crane (Anthropoides 
virgo), and probably the common crane (Grus cinerea) will also be 
‘identified at a future time, In tho list of game birds, the spoonbill 
(Platalea leucorodia), the bittern (Botaurus stellaris), and the stone 
Plover or basnedforican ((Ediouemas erepitans) may alo be included, 
yat they are seldom thought worth shooting. On the whole, small 
game in the Surat district is not so plentiful as it is further north, 
around Kaira and Ahmeddbéd, or in the tract south of Deesa. 


‘Thongh there are no regular fresh-water fisheries in the district, 
fish aro found in most of its rivers and in some of the larger ponds. 
‘They are caught in the rivers all the year round, but chiefly during 
the rainy months and in the beginning of tho cold weather (June— 
November). ‘The fishers belong to two classes, Miichhis, or fishers by 
profession, who fish generally for rotail sale, and Dublis and other 
‘aboriginal castes, who fish for their own consumption. Except in the 
‘Tépti, where baited hooks are used, fish are caught almost entirel 
byrnets, ‘Thofishors oldom succeed in netting large fish, though 
several of the ponds, and, among the rivers, at least the pti, are 
‘known to contain fish of great size. As.arnle, fishers have to be con- 
tent with the fry which come up in May and September, and are 
caught indiscriminately. There are said to be no. private rights in 


























The 2h on the fresh-water Saheries ia taken from Dr. Day's report on the 
frosh-water fish and fisheries of India. ‘The acconnt of the salt-water fiaheries is con 
tributed by A. Faalkner, Eaq., Assistant Collector of Salt Revenue. Details of the 
‘ates of fish and the diferent modes of fishing will be found in the Broach Statistical 
‘Avcouat, 
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fisheries, nor does the State derive any rent or revenue from this 
source, “Tho Surat salt-water fisheries are of more importance than 
ite river fisheries, und employ a fleet of 825 boats, Of these, two-thirds 
fare canoes, and the rest fishing boats of from two to eight tons 
burden. Near the mouth of the pti, in the open sea. between 
Dumas and Bhimpor, are the stake-nets which supply the Surat 
market. “South of this, off the mouths of each of the rivors,—-the 
Pama, Ambika, and Aurauga,—are rows of stake-nets. In the Pardi 
subdivision stakes are placed in the open sea, opposite the villages 
of Umarséri and Dungri. ‘The fish caught at these places is chiefly 
salted, and either sold or bartered at the weekly fairs held in the in 
terior, Oysters aro found at Kolak, in tho Pérdi sub-division, Some 
of tho beds aro situated ut tho mouth of the Kolak river, and some 
along its rocky banks. The oystors are left entirely to their natural 
growth, 

















CHAPTER IIL 


POPULATION, 


According to the consus returns of 1822 tho total population Chapter IIT. 
of tho district, exclusive of Maudvi, at that timoan independent state, ar 
Was 454431 souls, Deducting tho figures for Mandvi the c 
Toturns for 1872 givo » total population of 558,720 souls, or a 
creaso in fifty years of 22-94 por cont. Details of the census of 18, 
aro available, "Bat the results of this enumeration were not at the 
time considered trustworthy ; and as only five years later a second 
‘pensas was takon, it seems best to limit comparisons to the particu- 
Jura recorded for 1851 and 1872, 


According to the census of 1851 the total population of the dis- Consus of 1851, 
trict was 492,684 souls, or 332'44 to the squaro milo: the Hindus 
numberod 433,207, or 87°94 por cont; the Musalméns 46,608, or 9:46 
er cont; tho Pérsis 12,683, or 257 por cont; or otherwise eight 
indus to each Musalmén, nnd throo Musalméns to each Parsi, 
‘wore besides 146 Christians, 


‘Tho consus of 1872 gives a total population of 607,087 souls, or Consus of 1872, 

882/29 to the square mile. Of these, 641,738 were Hindus, 52,157 
Musalméns, 12,841 Pérsis, 334 Christians, one Jow, two Sikhs, nino 
Brahmos, and five others not included in any of the ubove classes, 
The peroontoge of tho Hinda inhabitants on tho total population is 
80°25 ; of the Musalmén 8:59; and of tho Parsi 2:11; or abont ton 
Hindus to each Musalmén, and four Musalméns to each Pérsi, ‘Tho 
Perceniage of males on tho total population is 50'12, and of females 
is 49°88, 


rom the following statoment, which, i tabular form, contrasts tho Compare of 1861 
results of these two enumerations, it would seem that in the twenty- 4 1872. 
‘one yoars between 1851 and 1872 the population advanced. from 
492,684 to 607,087, or an increase of 23:22 per cont. During the 
same time houses have increased from 108,579 to 187,613, or 26°73. 
cont; ploughs from 39,044 to 46,648, or 16°77 per cent; and carts 
Eom 28,007 to2,477, or 1°78 perconte Under ter hentst agricul 
tural live-stock the statement shows, intho number of oxen, an ine 
crease from 118,950 to 144,546, or a rise of 21°51 por cent; in that of 
cows from 93,448 to 105,307, or of 12°70 per cent; in that of buffaloes 
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from 69,184 to 82,482, or of 1922 por cent; and in that of sheep 
‘and goats from 85,298 to 93,727, or of 9°88 per cent, In the number 
‘of horses alone there is « falling off from 1,072 to 976, or of 8:95 
per cont : 
Contrasted Statement of the Population of the Surat District in 
1851 and 1872, 








Foreuanon 








Contrasted Statomont of the Agricultural Stock of the Surat District 
én 1801 and 1872, 





‘Auntcourenas Brock 











‘Tho following tabular statement gives for tho year 1872 details of 
tho population of each sub-division of the district according to re- 
gion, oge, and sex:— 


Sudsdivisional Detaile of the Surat Population én 1872. 
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From the above statement it appears that tho number of Hinda Proportion of male 
males was in 1872, 272,218, or 50°25 per cent of the entire Hindu ‘ females, 
ation ; Hindu females numbered 269,520, or 49:75 per cent; 
fusalmén males numbered 25,854, or 49°57 per cent, and 
2 705—7 
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266 males, 172 females ; tot 
* 515 males, 316 females ; total 
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Chapter TH. females 26,303, or 50-43 per cent of the total Musslmén population. 
Population, Of 12,841 Parsis, 5,972, or 4651 per cent, were males, and 


3,869, or 


‘The namber of insanes in the district is returned at 103 males, 
8 females ; total 151, or 0'02 per cont of the whole population. Idiots, 
tal 483, or 0-07 percent. Deaf and dumb, 


‘or0'13 percent. Blind, 585 males, 


‘585 females ; total 1,120, or 0-18’ per cent. Lepers, 390 ‘males, 189 
females ; total 579, or 0-09 per cent of 607,087, the entire population 
of the district. 
Pirkion by rligon The following tabular statement gives the number of the members 
of each religious class of the inhabitants according tosex at different 
with, at each stage, the percentage on the total population of 
same sex and religion. ‘he colauins referring to the total popa- 
Intion discard the distinction of religion, but retain the difference of 
sex — 





Statement of Population according to Religion. 
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‘According to occupation the census returns for 1872 divide the 
whole popalation into seven classes — 


‘T.—Persons employed under government, or muniofpal,or other local author 
ties, numbering in all 7,075.0uls, or 126 por cent of the entire population, 


TI—Professional persons, 6,298, or 103 par cont, 

ILT,—Persons in servic, or performing personal offices, 9,210, or 11 percent 

TV. Persons engaged in arisoltare and with annals, 173887, oF 20408 por 
‘ont 





YV.—Pervons engaged in commerce and trade, 7,706, oF 128 per cent. 
‘Vi.—Pertons employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering 
‘operations, aul engaged is the sale of artioles manufactured, or atherwisa 
prepared for consumption, 74,278, or 12 
‘VIL.—Misoetlaneous persons not classed otherwise—(a) wives 90,40 and 
children 200,039, in all 300,860, uF 4°30 por cont; and (2) miscellaneous 
Persons 23,604, or 372 per cout—total 322,973, or 48°2 per cont.” 








{ho genoral chapter on the population of Gojunit inclades such 
information as is available rogarding the origin, customs, and condi- 
tion of the people of Surat, ‘The following details show tho strongth 
of the different castes and races as far as it was ascortained by tho 
‘eousus of 18722 

Undor the head of Bréhmans camo, exclusive of sub-divisions, 
forty-threo divisions, with a strength of 49,091 souls (males 26,904, 
femalos 23,687), or 9:18 por cont of the total Hindu population. Of 
the Brahmans, the Angvla Brahmans, in number 26,153, or 62°91 por 
cont of the whole Bréhman population, are the’ most prosperous 
‘agriculturists of the district, owning good houses and cattlo, and oulti- 
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vating the better varieties of crops. At the beginning of the present 
tentary some of the Anévla Brahmans, undet the, same of denis 
held a high position as farmers of the land revenue.t 


Unier the head of writers camo threo classes, Brahma-Kshatris 
(586), Kéyusths (084), and Parbhus (241), with'a total strength of 
1,761 souls (males 845, females 916), or 0°32 per cent of the total 
Hindu population, 


Under the head mercantile, trading, and shop-keoping classes, 
came 18,039 Wainits, belonging to sixtoon divisions ; 5,035 Marwiri 
Shrivalks of two divisions; 8,584 Gujaniti Shravaks, belonging to four 
divisions; and 1,476 Bhétiés and Luwénés,—giving n total strength 
of 20,034 souls (males 13,987, fomales 15,947), or 5:49 por cent of 
the total Hindu population, ‘The chief occupation of the Marwari 
Shrévaks is that of ruml money-lenders. Some details of their con- 
ition and practices are given below in the chapter on capital, 

















Under the head of cultivators camo four classos, with a total 
strength of 60,441 souls (males 20,372, females 31,069), or 11:09 
Bar cent of tho whole Hindu population? Of these, 47,167 (tnales 
2,463, fomales 24,604) were Kanbis ; 8,499 (malos 4,483, femalos 


4,008) Rajputs ; 

458) My ‘The Kanbis are not, as in Kaira, 
the highest cultivating class, As far as wonlth and position go, they 
rank ‘second to the Andvla or Bhéthcla Bréhmaus, Nor among” 
Sarat Kanbis doos the division into Pétidars, ov villago sharohold 
‘ors, and Kanbis, or ordinary cultivators, prevail. Besides agriculture, 

anbis are engaged in money-lending, trade, weaving, and afew in the 
ture of vermilion. In Jalélpor aud Bérdol is found a sub. 
division of this class known as Matia Kanbis, ‘Thoso men aro follows 
ers of tho Musalmén saint whose tomb is at Pirina, near Ahmedabad, 
As rogards their customs and their way of living, thoy are still 
Hindus, ‘Though, as farmer, he is inferior in skill, there is nothing 
in the dross or habits of tho cultivating Rajput to’ distinguish itn 
from a Kanbi. ‘Tho Kéchhids sell vegotables, and the Malis flowers, 


Of manufacturers there wore five classes, with w atrongth of 
20,804 souls (males 10,843, fomales 9,061), o 3°81 par cont of the total 
Hinda population, Of these, 9,705 (mules 4,941, les 4,764) were 
Khatris, weavers of silk and cotton; 8,508 (males 4,44, females 
4,254) Ghinchis, oil-pressors; 1,188 (males 830, females 858) Bhav- 
srs, calico-printers; 1,078 (males 604, females 474) Chhipés, 
calenderers ; and 235 (males 124, females 111) Galideas, dyers. 


Of artizans there wore seven classes, with a total strength of 
80,565 sonls (males 15,279, females 15,286), or 5:61 per cont of the 





103 (males 2,192, females 1,011) Kéchhids ; and 742 





























| Particulars regarding tho dewliy will be found under “Adminis 
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total Hindn population. Of these, 5,926 (wales 3,373, females 2,553) 
were Sonis, gold and silver smiths ; 7,871 (males 4,036, females 
8,835) Suthars, carponters ; 1,42 (males 479, females 863) Kansirés, 
coppersmiths ; 794 (males $40, females 454) Kadids, bricklayers ; 
129 (males 49, females 80) Saléts, masons ; 2,939 (males 1,530, 
females 1,409)’ Luhrs, blacksmiths ; 5,461 (males 2,478, femalos 
2,983) Kumbhérs, potters ; and 6,103 (tales 2,994, females 3,109) 
Darjis, tailors, 


Under the head of bards, songsters, and actors, came throe 
Glasses, with a total strength of 555 souls, or 0-10 per cent of the 
wholo Hinda population, Of these, 412 (males 127, females 285) were 
Bhiéts, bards, and Chérans, genealogists; 98 (males 92, females 6) 
Bhawiyés, strolling comedians ; und 45 (males 38, females 7) Ghand- 
raps, songsters, 


Of personal servants there were threo classes, with a total strength 
of 5,395 souls, or 0°99 per cent of the total Hindn population. Of 
these, 3,851 (males 2,148, females 1,703) were Hajéuns, barbers ; 1,485 
{males 038, femal 797) Dhobhis, washermen and 59 (males 83, 

males 26) Bhistis, wator-drawers. 


Of herdsmen and shopherds there wore three classes, with a total 
strength of 7,689 souls, or 1-40 per cent of the total Hinda popala- 
tion, - Of these, 6,689 (tales 9,665, fomales 3,024) were Bharwad: 
780. (males 367, females 963) Rabéris ; and 220 (malos 74, females 
148) AVhirs, 


Of fishers and sailors there wore throe classes, with a total strength 
‘of 20,749 souls (:nales 8,568, females 12,181), or 3°81 per cent of 
tho whole Hindu population. " Of theso, 5,887 (males 2,451, femal 
8,400) wore Khérwés, seamen ; 639 (males'247, females 302) Bhois 
and 14,225 («males 5,840, females 8,383) Michhis. Besides their ro- 
gular occupation as fresh-water fishers, the Bhois are enguged as 
palanquin-bearers; the Khérwés, as tile-tarners as well as sailo 
nd the Machhis, as ish-sollers as well as boatmen. During the rainy 
season men of all these classes, to a limited extent, act as cultivators, 


Of labourers and miscellaneous workers there wore fourteen classes, 
with a total strength of 92,606 sonls (males 49,257, females 43,349), 
or 17°09 por cent of the whole popalation. Of those, 78,651 
(males 41,865, females 36,786) wore Kolis; 5,088 (males 2,589, 
females 2,499) Golds, rice-pounders ; 2,214 (males 1,266, females 948) 
Marithés ; 3,133 (males 1,620, females 1,518) Bhandéris, toddy- 
rawors 5 126 (males 86, females 40) Réjbharés, makers of the 
‘warp, ré} ; 268 (males 162, females 106) Gondha, labourers; 1,009 
(ales 648, fomales 361) Waghris, fowlers and hunters ; 883 (males 

), fernales 444) Raivalia, cottoxi-tape-makers ; 452 (males 228, 
females 224) shunjés, grain-parchers; 373 (males 162, females 
211) Kémaliés, makers of Tlnakets, kod 219 (males 93, females 
126) Winsfords, or bamboo-splitters; 51 (males 19, females $2) 
‘Vimalids, makers of iron nails; 23 (males 12, females 11) Pomlés, 
bogears ; 40 (males 24, females 16) Odids, diggers ; and 76 (males 42, 
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females 84) miscellaneous, ‘Tho Kolis differ both in features and 
‘manners from the aboriginal tribes of the district, ‘They rank above 
tho other Hindu labouring classes, and, in intelligence, manners, and 
way of living, are in no way inferior to the members of the artizan 
classes, One. Koli family in Surat have acquired wealth as money- 
Tenders ; and in the service of government » Koli, as a supervisor of 
Public works, recvives a yearly salary of £240 (Rs, 200 0 month), 
As cultivators the falabda, or indigenous, Kolis rank next to the 
Kanbis. ‘They are hard-working and possoss moderate resources. On 
the other hnnd, many of tho Kelis aren very poor circumstances, and 
some of thom are to be found among the hilis, or hereditary servants, 
of the Andvla Brohmans. Besides following their regular occupation 
of rice-pounding, some of the Golf are artizans, and a few are weavers 
of brocade and silk cloth. Under the head of Marithés, men of sero. 
ral castes, on, chiefly as domestic servants, messengers, and 
Inbourers, wre included, Besides drawing toddy, the Bhandaris work 
‘us labourers and cultivators, 


Of aborigines there wore nine classes, with total strongth of 
180,107 souls (males 89,800, fomales 90,307), or 83-07 por cent of 
the total Hindu population. ’ OF thesd, 69,750 (tales 83,480, fomalos 
85,809) wore Dablis ; 45,259 (males 22,600, fomales 28,563) Dhone 
ifs ; 29,028 (malos 15,839, females 14,084) Chodhrae; 18,449 (males 
8,751, fomalos 9,718) Néikis ; 8,241 (males 4008, females 4,143) 
Gianins; 5,835 (males 3,102, females 2,733) Bhils ; 1,728 (thalos 
1,002, females 726) Kukna ; 819 (males 421, fomalos 808) Méngelén 
and 94 (inales 51, females 43) Kithodids. ' Of tho condition of this 
lass of tho population somo details are given in chaptor VII. 


OF workors in leather there were two classes, with a total strength 
of 7,955 souls (males 4,242, fomales 3,713), or 1-46 per cont of the 
total Hindu population, — Gt theso, 4,860 (malon 248, fomalen 2,373) 
wore Mochis, shoo-makers ; and 3,095 (males 1 
wore Khilpas, tanners, Under the head of Moc 
visions,—tho Chinlégars, or spangle-inakers ; the Dhiéligars, or shield 
makers; and the Dabgars, or drum-makers, 


Of depressed castos,—those whoso tonch is considered by Hindus 
4 pollution,—thero were four, with atotal strength of 31,043 seule 
(males 15,380, females 16,263), or 5°81 per cont of the whole Hinds 
Population, "Of these, 585 (males 341, females 244) woro Garudas, 
priests to the Dhers; 29,875 ( males 14,143, fomales 15,282 ) Dhors, 
Sweepers; 1,626 (males 870, females 756) Bhangiés, scavengers 
and 57 (males 26, females 31) Mhérs, or sweepers from the Deseo 
The Dhors of Surat aro an active and intelligent set of mon. Many 
of them are employed by Kuropeans, ax butlers, grooms, and housy 
fervants, A few are educated, and in one of the government offices 
in Bombay n man of this class draws as a clerk a salary of £720 
Zear (Rs, 60.0 month). As the work of removing the night-soil ig 
fazeonly by people of that clas, the condition of tho. Bhangias of 
the city of Surat has improved since the introduction of municipal 
conservancy arrangements, 


Devotees and religions mendicantsof various. ‘names—Brahmachéris, 
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Wairégis, Gosdis, Sédhus, ond Jogis—numbered 1,587 (males1,007, chapter IIT 
females 490), or 0:29 per cont of the entire Hindu population. eer 








Population, 
OF the total Musalmén population of 52,157 souls, 21,260 were 1s, 
turned as settled in Surat city, 4,117 in Olpéd, 3,888 in Mand 
6,454 in Chordsi, 3,090 in Bardoli, 8,449 in Jaldlpor, 5,285 in Mslméns 


Chikdli, 3,592 in Balsér, nnd 1,422 ‘in Pérdi, With the excep. 
tion of the Bohoris of both classes, the ordinary Surat Musulmaa 
rally ina depressed state. In government servico they act 
messengers and policemen. ‘the cultivating. Bohorés, for 
part Sunnis by religion, are found chiefly in the northern 
Sub-divisions. ‘The town or trading Bohordis, who number 4,577 souls, 
havo their hend-quarters in Surat, where their chief priest, the Mulla 
Sihob, rosides. “Exclusive of females 16,982 and children’ 10,687,— 
in all 33,669, or 63:45 por cont of the Musalmén :population,—tho 
‘malo adult population (18,494) was engaged in 1872 ‘in the following 
rofeasionn (1) persons orjaged in goveramont ot other sorvice, 1,124 
1) professional persons, Sit (3) persons in service, or perforin 
ersonal offices, 1,406; (4) persons engaged in agriculture, 4,084 
Typerstau onpagsd in sconces le, 1,472 ; (6) porsons engaged 
in mechanical arts and manufactures, 8,165; and (7) miscellancous 
persons, 1,096, 
Of tho total Pirsi population of 12,841 souls, 6,500 were sottled in Paris, 
Surat city, 1,564 in Olpéd, 358 in Mandvi, 1,675 in Chorisi, 357 in 
Birdoli, 260 in Jalélpor, 240 in Chikhli, 074 in Balsér, and 1,018 
in Pérdi, Asa rale, tho Surat Pérsis are’ educated and wellsto-do, 
Exclusivooffomales 4821 and children 4,743,—in all 9,064, or 70-08por 
gent of the Pérsi popalation,—the male adult population (8,794) was 
in 1872 engaged in the follo ing professions: (1) persons engnged 
in government or other service, 116 ; (2) profossionn! persons, 349 ; 
(8) persons in service or: pprforning personal offices, 392 ; (4) persons 
engaged in agriculture, 645 ; (5) persons engaged in commerce nnd 
trado, 178; (8) persons ongaged in mechanical urts and manufactures, 
1,403 ; aud (7) miscellaneous persons, 721. 


‘Tho Hinda population of the district belonged, according to tho Religious divisions 
consus of 1872, to tho following secta:— 


Statement showing tho Strength of the different Hindu Sects, 
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From this statement it would som that of the total Hindu pope 


lation the Waishnays numbered 181,197, or 33-45 ‘per cent; the Shaivs: 
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‘Village communities, 
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47,883, or 875 per cent; the mixed classes 301,826, or 55°71 per 
cent; and the Shrévaks 11,332, or 2:09 per cent. 


‘The Musalmén population belongs to two sects, Sunni and Shia; 
the former numbered 47,719 fea or 91:49 per cent of the total 
Musalmén population, and the latter 4,438, or 8°51 per cent, ‘Tho 
Pirsis are divided into two classes, Shéhanshéhi and Kndmi; the 
number of the former was 11,964, or 95°17 por cent, and that of the 
latter 877, or 683 per cont. In the total of 334 Christians, repro 
sentatives of five sects are included. Of theso, 140, or 41°02 per cent, 
were Protestants ; 98, or 20°34 por cont, Roman Catholics; 3 were 
Armenians ;and 96, or 28°74 por cent, Native Christians, Among Pro- 
testants 93 were Presbyterians, and 44 Episcopalians, Other reli- 
ions were represented by nine Brahmos, two Sikhs, and one Jew. 
Gexides thovo) fv porsons, under tho Toad’ all othors,” remained 
unclassified. 








With tho exception of the townspeople of Surat (107,149), 
Balsér (13,818), and Rénder (10,280),—w total strength of 128,742, 
touls, or 2120 per cont of its entiro inbabitants,—the population of 
the district, avcording to the census returns of 1872, lived in villages 
with, on an average, » population of 780'B1 souls, ‘Exclusive of 986 
hamlets, there wore 776 inhabited state and alienated villages, giving 
fan average of 0:49 villages to each square mile, Of the whole num- 
bor of villagos there wore 150 with Toss than 200 inhabitants, 296 
with from 200 to 500, 204 with from 500 to 1,000, 92 with from 
1,000 to 2,000, 17 with from 2,000 to 8,000, and 14 with from 3,000 
to 5,000. Of towns with » population of more than 10,000 souls 
there wore three. As rogards the number of houses, there was in 
1872 a total of 137,615, or, on an average, 86°65 houses to each square 
auile, showing, as compared with 108,579 the corresponding total in 
1851, an increase of 26-73 per cont. OF the total number 19,737 
houses, lodging 93,711 persons, or 15-44 per cent of the ontire 
Population, at the rate of 4°74 sonls to each house, wore buildings 
with walls of stone or fire-baked brick, and with roofs of tile, cement, 
or sheet iron, ‘The remaining 117,876 houses, secommodatiny 
513,376 persons, or 84°56 per cont, with « population per house of 
4°35 souls, included all buildings covered with thatch or leaves, or 
whoso outer walls were of mud, or of bricks dried only by tho sun, 











Exoopt in the Mindvi sub-division, where the villages ore for the 
most part only settlements of the aboriginal tribes, the organization 
of village commits is tho samo throughout tho Sarat district 
In nyulaly established communities the illo servants belong 
two classes : (i) those useful to government ; (i) those tiseful to the: 
village community. Under the first head come: 1, the village head- 
man,or patel ; 2, the village accountant, or taliti ; 8, the village poon, 

the watchmen, wasdwde, wartania, or rakha, who carry 
remittances of treasure, and do miscellaneous ‘revenne and police 
work; and 6, the diers, who, in addition to scavenging, perform 
police duty. Except the taliti and hawildir, who rective only 
isan} Valdemar sodasane paid cither in cash, or land, or in both. 
In the Surat district, unlike the districts of northern Gujarét, 
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thero aro very few hereditary village hendmen. Under the second hapter TI, 
hhead come: 1, tho village priest, ghimot and bhat; 2, the village pyrcastion: 
astrologer, joshi ; 3, the purini, who reads and expounds the sacred Porulat 
books; 4, the mulia, kiji, orfakir, for tho Musalméns ;5, the bar- 172, 
ber, or hajim ; 6, the carpenter, or authir ; 7, the blacksmith, or 

luhdr; 8, the potter, or kumbhir; 9, tho shoo-maker, or mochi 
10, the tanner, or khdlpo; 11, the water-drawer, kosio or ha 
Dharndr ; 12, the washorman, or dhobhi 3 13, the parabio, who supe 
plies water to travellers; and 14, the tailor, or dari. 

Every village has its headman, its accountant, its messenger, its 
priest, and its dhers.! The extent to which any village supports ‘the 
other members of tho complete staff dependa on its xizo and its 

“Aistance from other lange villages or country towns. ‘The barber, 
‘the potter, and the tanner are commonly found ; the others only 
Innge villagos. In villages inhabited only by families of abori- 
ginals, excopt tho headman, who, as a rule, belongs to one of the 
original tribes, the accountant and the villago poon, there are no 

villago servants. In othor villages the headman is oither a Hinda, by 
caste a Kanbi, Angvla or Bhéthola Bréhman, or Koli; a Musalmén, 
ora Pérsi. As a rule the population of Surat villages includes some 
familion of Musalméns or Pires, an well as ‘Hindus of sovoral castor 
and tribes, ‘The only exception is in tho caso of the Bhil and 
Chodhra villages, fonnd chiefly in tho Méndvi sub-division, where the 
whole population generally belongs to ono class. A fow of the 
Sarat villages nre enclosed by hedges of 
them are walled, Occasionally w rick mi 
domostio festival, feeds the whole village, 
invitations aro goncrally confined to tho familios who Balong to the 
ferns custo aa the entertainer. In many oases artisane recoive from 
tho other villagers « yearly allowance of grain, But this system haa 
in great measure been replaced by cash payments. Fow of the 

Sorat villago artizans aro ten of any skill in their craft. Most of 
them would And it diffcalt to compoto with the better trained work 
mon of the larger towns. Farthor details of the position and duties 
of the difforont classes of villago servants will be found in the Broach 
Statistical Account. 

During tho first half of tho present contury, from about 1810 to Movementact the 

1850, in consequence of the decline of its trade and importance, P°?* 
large’ numbers of the people of Surat left their homes, and, in 
search of employment, went to Bombay. ‘These emigrants belonged 

both to the town and the country population, but camo chiofy from 
the city of Surat. ‘They were of all classes and occupations, Of 
Hindas the greater number were traders, townsmen of the Wénia 
and Shrévak castos. But, besides merchants, many artizans,and con 
siderable numbers of the depressed classes, chiofly of the Dher caste, 
both townsmen and from the villages, left Surat in search of om- 
ployment. Of Musalméns many of the trading Bohora townsmen, 
chiefly Shids, followers of the Mulla Saheb, and of Pérsis, both towns 
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muster strong, merchants and artizans, especially weavers and 
uilders, left Surat for Bombay. As regards their connection 
with Sumt, these emigrants belong to three clusses : i, those who 
have established themselves permanently in Bombay and severed 
their connection with Surat; ii, those who have settled in Bombay, 
but still look upon Surat us their home, and on all great domestic 
occasions, to celobrate a marriage or to hold a ceremony in honour 
of tho dead, visit Surat ; and iii, those whose men only live in Bombay 
and at intervals como to Surat to visit their families. A consider- 
able number of Pérsis, some Musalinéng, and afew Hindu traders, 
belong to the first class, But of tho Hindus and Musalméns, the 
greater number helong to the second class, keeping up a connection 
with Surat, ‘Those aniong whom the men only goto Bombay, leaving, 
their fxmilies in Sarat, belong to two classes: iy men of good position 
who are in Bombay, either for their eduention, in search of employ 
anont, or as clerks ; und ii, the members of tho deprossod classes who, 
engaged in Bombay ns servants, find it moro convenient to leave 
‘their families behind them in Surat, Among Musalméns the trad- 
ing Bohorés, both of the Sunni and’Shin sects, go great distances for 
poses of trade, ‘The Mulla or Shia Bohords of Surat, leaving their 
Tnnilies in Scrat, visi, ond sometimes settle for soveral yenm is, 
China and Siam,’ The Sunni Bohorés of Rénder go westwards as 
faras Mauriting, andeastwards to Burmah, Sina, Rangoon, and China, 
Among the seamen there are some, chiefly Musalmins of Rénder, 
‘who not only go to Siam, Rangoon, and China, but take employment. 
in ships sailing to Europe, and in some cases remain for several 
months in England, 


Oiher clases of the. population, who more from place to paso, 
aro the wandering tribes and the carriers, Of tho wandering 
tribes found in the Surat district some account is given in the 
chupter on the population of Gujarét, Of carriers, though their 
number and importance have, since the introduction of the railway, 
much decreased, there are still two classes of somo consequence,— 
tho Wanjérés, cr pack-bullock-drivers, and the Négoris, a class of 
‘Musalmén catt-men, Finally, of the aboriginal tribes, many of 
shor at the fimo of tho introduction of British rule wre of very ane 
settled habits, most aro now permanently established in villages, 
Only among the radest tribes near the eastern frontier, and ocoasion- 
sly in other parts when too cloely pressed by thir creditors, do men 
af this clas Teave their homes and pass beyond the borders ofthe 
istrict, 


oe ana many from Navséri and other rural parts where the 
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CHAPTER Iv. 


AGRICULTURE. 


ture is the most important industry of the district, sup- Chapter IV. 
pag 34,919 porsons, or 59°18 per cent of the entire population.” 4 i eurg, 


‘The soils of tho district, all more or less alluvial in character, belong, Soil. 
for agricultural purposes, to throo chief classes,—the black or cotton 

i dl thet soil, called gont ; and the beear, a soil uniting 
the black and ight varieties Beetles io the 
Olphd sub-division, where it is most common, two broad bella of 
Diack soll ran through the district. OF thes, one pases along the 
‘sca-const, the other through the Pardi and Chikhli sub-divisions near 
the foot of the eastern hills. Between these two belts of black soil, 
the light, or gonit, and the medium, or Besar, varieties are chiefly 
found. Light, or gordt, is commonest near the banks of the Tépti, 
Ambika, and Auranga rivers. This is the richest soil of the district, 
producing, in rapid succession, the most Inxuriant erops. Patches of 
the medium, or besar, considered a good and productive soil, are to 
‘be found in almost every part of the district. Each of the three 
chiof lasses of soil are aguin divided into several varieties, Under 
the general name of black are included, besides the ordinary black, or 
Kali, tho inferior black, or molia; tho gritty-black, or bili kokras and 
soil called khiniporan, which, under the influence of rain, opens 
into a number of small holes. Under tho general name of light, are 
included, besides tho ordinary gorit, a rich yellow soil talia, 
found on the banks of rivers, and a sandy variety called retil, a soil 
of little vale. Under the gonoral namo of medium, or besar, come 
Varieties known as dédrivili, or linkriwili, soils moro or less charged 
with lime, Besides the differont varieties included under somo one 
of the three mais classes there are, of peculiar soils along tho 
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coast, the marshy lands known as khdér and khdjan, and in the 
extreme south of the district, in the Pérdi sub-division, tracts 
of land in character more like the soil of the Konkan than the soil 
of Gujarat. “As compared with other parts of the province, Surat 
4s contpicuons for the large proportion which fertile soils bear 
to intrinsically poor soils, Of the entire calturable area, nine- 
sixteenths is black soil, five-sixteonths light soil, and two-sixteenths 
medium, 

‘The state, or kid/sa, villages of the district contain 1,023,877 acres, 
of which 71,635 acres, or 7 per cent, are alienated, paying only a 
quit-rent to the state, and 213,435 acres, or 20:85 per cent, aro 
unarable waste land, including the area of village-sites, roads, rivers, 
teservoirs, and the tracts of salt land, or Klidr, in the neighbourhood 
of the sea. ‘The total area of state arable land is, therefore, 738,307 
acres, of which 615,682 acres, or 83:40 per cent, are occupied, and 
122,625, or 16600 per cent, snocoupied. OF this 122,625 scree of 
unoccupied arable land, 58,423 acres, including homesteads, grazing 
Jands, and open spaces in forest reserves, cannot be taken up for 
cultivation. ‘The total area of unoccupied arable landis, therefore, re- 
need to 68,202 acres, or 9°28 per cont of the total state arable land, 
OF the 615,682 occupied acres, 25,715, or 4°18 per cent, consist 
of garden land ; 531,443, or 86-32 por cent, of dry crops ; and 58,524, 
or $50 per cent, of rice land. Of the rice land 16,159 acres are irri- 
gated, and 42,365 acres unirrigated. 





‘The remains of stone buildings in the Olpéd sub-division, at a 
spot in the village lands of Déndi now subject to tidal inundation, 
and further north in the district of Broach, the rains of the ancient 
city of Gandhér, the site of which is below the present mean sea-level, 
would seem to prove that in some parts along the eastern shores of 
the Gulf of Cambay the sea has been gaining on the laud. Tn the 
Olpéd sub-division two dams, one near the village of Oipéd, and 
the other further south at Barbodhan on the ‘Tena creck, show that 
the Mardtha government were alive to the need of restraining the 
advance of the sea. Both these works have, however, long been 
in ruins, and, with the exception of the construction of a small em- 
bankment at Bhagwa, in the vines sub-division, and the grant to 
villagers of isolated patches of easily reclaimed Innd, the British 
government would seem, till of lute years, to have taken no steps to 
rotect the cltorable lands lying along. tho coast or on the borders 
Of the rivers which fall into the Gulf of Camboy. 








Tho genoral question of the drainage and embankment of salt 
arses appears to have been first taken up about the: year Igo 
‘when reclamation projects were popular in Bombay, and aftormerd 
the result of the introduction of revenue survey’ operations inte 
some of the coast districts led to the subject’ receit at the 


viny 
hands of goverament a larger share of attention than was formerly 
the case, 


In his account of the Balsér sub-division, the settlement officer, in 


the year 1868-69, reported “ that the salt-water was year by year steal. 


i 
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Hong rivecbods tr back into garde Inds, ond fading ite woy  Ohapee 

into springs which had hitherto yielded an unfailing supply of fres oa 
ee Sab Eachetow iol Sot years before might aetien saved, “ettsnltare. 
were now at the meroy of thé sea ; and that cultivators were aban- 
Goufog lands, rendered unproftabla by tho increasing clouda of salt 
rift blown over them from the outlying wastes.” Further north 
from Olpéd the same story was repeated. Writing in tho year 1869, 

perce syscelys wrsployed to sctuan he tls eninge ts Barat 
district, says: ‘In the past year, on account of the advance of 
the salt water, 160 acres of arable land have been given up by the 
cultivators, and during the past twenty years 100 wells, or more 
than one-sixth of the entire fresh water-supply of the sub-division, 
hhave become brackish and unfit for use.”” 








‘Under these circumstances government authorized the collector Grant ofreclamation 
of Surat to invite tenders for the reclamation of the salt wastes in his eases 
istrict, The collector was not to consider himself bound to accept 

the highest tenders, but was to take care that no contract should be 
entered into except with persons possessed of the means of fulfilling 

if, aud who, from tholr charactor and position, might bo assumed to 
intend to carry ont their agreement. At the sime time the following 
terms were laid down as the most favourable on which government 

were prepared to grant reclamation leases: I. The reclaimed land 

to be field free for fom years, LL, Rent at the rate of sixpenco (Cour 
‘annas) an acre to be paid for the following twenty years. ILI. Full 
assessment after thirty years. IV. That if half the area were not 
reclaimed at the end of the first five years, and the whole at the end 

Of the frst ten, the concession should be cancelled, the loaseo being 
farther liable to a certain pecuniary penalty. 


‘These concessions have proved sufficiently attractive to bring 
forward many candidates for the lands in question ; and within the 
Jast ton years so considerable has been the competition, that in the 
Surat district alone 51,943 acres, or more than one-half of the 
entire estimated area of reclaimable salt waste, have been taken on 
Tease, Tho diferont properties, which vary in extent from 8,850 to 
80 acres, have genorally been granted on the most favourable terms 
authorized by government, though in the case of some of the less 
difficult undertakings something short of the full concession has been 
found to bea sufficient inducement, Energetic measures have in 
some instances beon taken to exclude the salt water and bring the 
claimed area under cultivation. These have, on the whole, been 
successful. But much difficulty has been found in sweetening the 
land thus reclaimed. Four methods have been tried: i, flooding with 
sweot water; ii, encouraging the growth of plants which subsist chiefly 
on salt ; iii, the application of lime and other chomical substances ; 
and iy, the working in of manure. 


‘Though light soil is more easily worked than black, yet, to keep Sie of a‘ ploagh of 
the light soil in proper order, so many more plougtiage and uod! 

much more cleaning aro required that, with the same appliances, 

‘a mach larger area of black goil than of light soil can be cultivated. 
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hapter TV. So much is this tho case, that while in light soils » plough of land— 
that is, as much land as one pair of bullocks can properly till,—con- 

Agriculture, tains only nino acres, a plough of cotton land means twenty, and of 
wheat land thirty aores. Rico land is an exception to this rule, as 
1 ‘plongh, or full sized field where rice is grown, does not usually 
coutain more than five acres. ‘The following statement shows in 
acres the average size of a furm and the average area to each plough 
in each of the sub-divisions of the district :-— 





Comparative Statement of the size of Farms and the acreage of a plough of land 
baits ‘in diferent pare ofthe Surat Disiric 














Se, ens] [mate ota, tr ner rt 
Average nereage of farmm...] 1638 | 1498 | 134 | 9 | 938 | sep) 688 | Sey 
; ‘Arerage nrengoto splat} 151 | 1644 | 1948] 245 | 05 | 148 | 1644 | 035 








Sieofs ‘holding’ ‘The total area of land held for cultivation in the district is re- 
|! turned ag parcelled into 78,186 distinct holdings, or khdtda, 'Thesp 
farms, of which the largest is forty-five acres, and the smallest is 
two acres, contain, on an average, aighily less than nine neres each. 
‘The average area under occupation to each plough is 164% acres. 
Bxoept unter ice or garden cultivation, Give aon of Mack sel woul 
be considered a small farm. A peasant holding only two acres must 
add to his income from other sources. In the const villages many 
fishermen and sailors supplement the profits of their regular callin 
by cropping an acre or two of land, A. man holding five acres 
fresh alluvial loam, or bhitha land, would be considered a substantial 
farmer. All his resources might profitably be spent on the high 
culture of condiments and sugar-cane. In average dry-crop light 
soils no holding of less than nine acres can support a peasant in a 
le Position of tolerable comfort, 








Stock, According to the collector's administration report for 1874-75, 
tho stock in the possession of the cultivators of stato, or Khilaa, 

‘ villages) during that year amounted to 46,674 ploughs, 31,148 carte, 

j 227,711 bullocks, 100,215 cows, 76,461 buflaloes, 1,042 hordes, 93,783 
sheep and goats, and 236 asses. 





As the details of processes, crops, and cost of cultivation given 
in the general chapter on the agriculture of Guja ly to 
a only few points of local importance need be noticed in this 

Ince. 





| 
i 


“Aboriginal tillage. The most marked general featnre in the cultivation of Surat is 

the striking contrast between the tillage of the wjli, ot fair, and the 
Kili, or davk, cultivators. ‘The agriculture of the dark races is 
of the rudest description. They grow only the coarser kinds of 
grain, kodra (Paspalum serobiculatum) and ndgli (Blousine coracaua), 
seldom millet or wheat, They havo no tools for weeding or clearing 
‘he fields, and whon tho seed is sown they leave their fields, never 
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returning till, after three or four months, the time for harvest draws 
neat. Meanwhile wild mint and other weeds have been growing 
‘pace, and by harvest time make more show in the field than the 
crop. When the early, or Kharif, harvest is over (October—Novem- 
ber), they barter their grain for supplies of liquor. ‘They possess 
Tittle or no agricultural stock, and are the only people who use 
the male buffilo for ploughing and for drawing carts. In the 
villages on the eastern frontier a buffalo and an ox yoked together 
fs a proof that the owner is somewhat better off than his meigh- 
Pours, Occasionally men of this class, chiefly of the Dhondia tribe, 
are tempted by an Andvla Bréhman to caltivate a little sugar-cano 
in partuership with him, In such cases the Anivla Bhéhman, who 
Provides the capital, takes the lion's share of the profits. In the 
mode of tillage followed by skilled cultivators there are no points 
Of special local interest, Almost all the crops mentioned in the 
Provinsel ciapter on the agriculture of Gujarét are cultivated in 














‘The following details show the extent to which the different 
variates of produce were raised in 187475, OF 584,190 acres, the 
total area of land returned as caltivated in that year, 190,654 acres, 
or 32°68 per cent, were fallow or under grass. OF the 393,536 acres 
‘under actual caltivation, grain crops occupied 247,224 ncres, or 6282 

rr cent, of which 86,448 acres were under rice, dangar (Oryza sativa); 

3,521 acres under jiodr (Sorghum vulgare) ; 21,533 acres under 
wheat, ghan (Triticum wstivum); 7,638 acres under hijri (Holeus 
Tpicatas);and 59,084 acres undermiscellanoous grain crops, the chief of 
Thich were kodra (Paspalum scrobiculatnm), ocoupying 43,973 acres ; 
nagli (Bleusine coracans), occupying 13,853 acres jand hanfé (Panicum 
Spigatum),ocoapying 1,249acres. Pulses occupied G1, 633acres,or 15°08 
rent, of which 19,040 neres were under ver (Cajanus indicus) 
Wha 41,603 acres under miscellaneous pulses, the chief of which wero 
tndl (Dolichos Iublab), occupying 22,025 acres; peas, reatdna (Pisum 
sativam), occupying 5,434 acres ; arad (Phaseolus mango), occupying 
8,273 acres ; mag (Phaseolus radiatus), occupying 8,118 acres ; ling 
(Gath; i 























.yrns sativus), oceupying2,803 acres; guundr (Dolichosfaboeformis), 
poeupying 2,205 acres sand gram, ehana (Cicer arietinam), occupying 
7,238 acres Oil-sceds occupied 43,039 acres, or 10:93 per cent, of 
which 39,200 acres were under castor-oil seed, divela (Ricinus com- 
tunis) ; 8,701 acres under tal (Sesamum indicnm) ; and 138 ncres 
under kharsini, Fibres occupied 61,835, or 15°71 per cent, of which 
59,294 acres wore under cotton, kapis’ (Gossypium indicum), and 
2,601 acres under hemp, ean (Crotalarin juncea). | Miscellaneous crops 
‘occupied 11,066 acres, or 281 per cent, of which 5,628 acres were 
Gnder sugarcane, serdi (Saccharum officinaram) ; 768 acres under 
tobacco, fambdku_ (Nicotiana tabacam) ; and'4,670 acres under mis~ 
cellancous vegetables and fruits," 
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The following statement shows the area of government assessed 
land cultivated with crops in 1859-60 and in 1872-73 -— 


Contrasted Cultivation Statement for the yoars 1859-60 ond 1872-73. 
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A comparison with the area cropped in the year 1859-60 shows 
that during the thirteen years ending with 1872-75no less than 184,140 
acres of waste land were taken up for cultivation, ‘The most 
remarkable advance is in the breadth of rico land with an increase 
of 30,265 acres, equal to 50 per cent of the former area. Other kinds 
of cereals and pulses have in the aggregate increased by 103,398 
acres, or 81 percent. The areas of sugar-cane and tobacco have 
more than doubled. Cotton has increased by 12,423 acres, equal to 
34 per cont of former cultivation, ‘The most remarkable decraaso ig 
in the breadth of land sown with vegetables cea condiments, but it 
is more than balanced by 19,763 acres taken up with the castor-oil 
Plssb, which has doubled its former area. "Fallow and grass lands 

wwe increased by 39 per cout. Since 1872-73, owing chiefly to the ‘ 
fall in the value of agricultural produce, there has been a decrease of 
81,444 acres in the area under cultivation. 





2 The produce returns obtained from vi officers show, for the year1872 in govern- 4 
perlan vae pr cnea ig nest hw, the ee 03 neva 
ie peg abate ‘peaee Oh aocaaiel tke eet waka a 
atl ve i da Ra eth ee enh 








* Pulses were in 1869-60 given under common grain 
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Terigation is carried on from rivers, eseryoirs,and wells, both unbni, 
or kiicha, and built, or péka, The waters distributed sites by lifts, 
o dhekuris, by loather bags called mimio or sundio, or by Persian 
wheels. The country is abundantly supplied with ponds, wells, and 
Springs of water. According to the statistics of 1873-74 there 
Were in that year 139 wells with steps, 10,013 wells without steps, 
497 water-lifts, or dhekuris, 1,662 ponds, and 866 rivers, streams, 
or springs. This list does not inclode the unbuilt,or hiche, nelle ot 
which there are great numbers in all parts of the district. ‘These are 
simply holes of from ton to twenty-five foet doop, and about three in 
diameter, dug in tho alluvial soil, without brick-work or masonry of 
any kind, and each costing, on an average, about £1 (Ra.10). These 
‘wells last only for one year. When one falls in, a fresh hole ia dag in 
some other part of the field. Built wells vary considerably in cost. 
An average briok-built well about thirty fect deep, large enough for 
‘one water-bag, or kos, and faced with mortar only on the water side, 
gnd with a cement platform and trough, costs about £40 (Rts, 400), 
For purposes of irrigation it is not mecossary that the reservoir 
should retain water during the whole yoar, It is enough if the pool 
Covers a largo surface, and is 20 situated that the land to bo irrigated 
Mies around and slightly below it. In the event of a scanty rainfall, 
the cultivator has recourse to his reservoir in September and October, 
and by watering thom saves his early, or Kharif, crops. For the 
Ordinary late, or ravi, crops it is enough if the sapply of water lasts 
through November and Decomber. So that, except in the case of 
Sugar-cane, if the reservoir contains a supply of water to the end of 
December, the cultivator is independent so far as his crops are con- 
corned. Ponds of the abovo description are easily made, and at 
small cost. 











sire sfallowing are some of the details of the cultivation of the 
chief varioties of crops :— 


Rice holds tho first place with, in 1874-75, 86,448 acres, or 21:06 
per cent of the total area. As rice is a very remunerative crop, 
and is adapted to the soil, climate, and habits of tho pooplo, ig 
cultivation receives considerable attention. ‘Tho area of ‘mbanked 
rice land during the thirteen years ending with 1872.79 increased 
twenty-five por cont, As regards the cultivation of rice, the different. 
arts of tho district ocoupy the following order: Chikhli, Bardoli, 

aldlpor, and Balsir. Light, or gordt, soil is not suited for rice 
cultivation. Tho ficld should be ‘either of black or red soil. In 
Position it should bo near to some pool or hollow, well supplied with 
Yater, No fewer than fourteen varieties of rice, varying in prico 
from 24, 6d. to be, (Rs, 1-4 to Rs. 2-8) for forty pomads, aro raised. 
in tho district, 

Millet, juwér (Holeus sorghum), holds the second place with, in 
1874-75, 72,521 acres, or 18°52 per cent of the total aroa under cul 
tivation. Juwar is very extensively grown north of the apt, bat ia 
Jess grown towards the south until, in the sub-divisions of Baleér and 
Bard Wt is limogt entirely: sperecleg by rice, nigli, and kodra, 
Along with rice juér forms the commou food of the poople of the 
istrict, 

2 705—9 








Chapter IV. 
Agriculture. 
Irrigation. 
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Cotton holds the third place with, in 1874-75, 59,284 ncres, or 15:05 
per cent of the total area under cultivation. Excepting a few isolated 
shrubs of the narma-kapds (Gossypium religiosum) grown in hedges, 
and used in temples for lamp-wicks, the annual of black soil, or lélia, 
is tho only variety of cotton cultivated in Surat. Though to the eye 
xnodiferenc in texture or colour is apparent, the cotton ofthe Opa 
‘sub-division is considered, on the whole, to have a superior staple to 
that produced in the adjoining districts of Broach, Until very 
recently cotton was seldom raised south of the Tépti. But its 
cultivation now (1875) extends about forty miles further south to the 
hanks of the river Auranga. Beyond tho Acrange the character of 
the soil and the heavier rain-fall are loss suited to the plant. Rive is 
in many casos sown in the same ficld with cotton. The practice has 
this in its favour, that the rice helps to absorb moisture, which in 
excess hurts the cotton plant. The details of the mode and cost 
of cultivation given in the Broach Statistical Account apply to the 
culture of cotton in Surat. In 1849, and again in 1866 and 1867, 
efforts were made by government to improve tho cultivation of cotton 
in Surat. ‘Those experiments were, in their character and results, 
similar to those made im the district of Broach, A detailed description 
of them will be found in the Statistical Account of that district. As 
in Gujarat cotton can be grown only in rotation with other crops, 
‘except as a consequence of the general extension of cultivation, a rise 
in price does not directly affect the area cropped. 


Kodra (Paspalum serobiculatum) and nagli (Eleusine eoracana) hold 
‘the fourth place with, in 1874-75, 57,626 acres, or 14°69 per cent of 
the total area under cultivation. " Koilra and ndglt are cousumed by 
the poorest classes, and are extensively cultivated in the southern 
parts of the district and along the sea-coast, 


‘Sugur-cane is the staple product of the garden land, chiefly of the 
Jalélpor and Balsér sub-divisions. The clint ‘awvitine us was: 
introduced in 1884-85, and althongh it requires more water than the 
indigenous red variety, and also suffers more severely from the attacks 
of jackals, tho grentor quantity and botter quality of the juice it 
yields have made this the favourite variety of sugar-cane. AS sugar- 
‘cane flourishes better in the Surat distriot than in any other part of 
Gujerét, molasses, or gol, manufactured by the cultivator, forma a 
Inrge item of export to northern Gujarét nnd Kathiawar2 

Tho castor-cil plant, divelo, is very extensively cultivated in the 
southern parts of the district. In 1874-75, 39,200 acres were under 
castor-oil, or 9°96 per cent of the total area under cultivation, ‘The 
cil extracted from this plant is of the greatest purity, and is used for 
burning. It is also, even without refinement, adapted for medicinal 
purposes, As a rule, tho castor-oil plant is not sown by itself, but 
with pulse, 

Millet, bdjri (Holeus spicatus), belongs to a drier climate, and re- 
quires light sandy soil and manure. But little of it is raised in 











+ the export of moles from the railway station wouth ofthe Téptt amounted n 
1815 105,381 tom, vale at 295,006 (a 800,060) of 


; 
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Surat. ‘Tobacco is grown in tho beds and along the banks of rivers, 
though not in sufficient quantities to supply the wants and consump- 
tion of the people. It is, therefore, largely imported into the Surat 
istrict, OF pulsos, wd! (Dolichos lablab) and watdna (Pisum sativum) 
are extensively produced. 


A point worthy of note in connection with the agriculture of Sarat 
is that, in spite of the skill and intelligence of the cultivators, some 

‘well suited to the district ure very scantily grown. ‘The chief 
of theso are indigo, tobacco, and wheat. All of these crops might, 
itis believed, bo raised with profit, But their cultivation is neglected, 
apparently for no better reason than it has for may years been’ 
unusual, 


Among tho cultivators of the district, the Andvla or Bhéthela 
Brihmans, an active and industrious class, hold the first place. With 
the assistance of their heroditary servants, or hdlis, they give much 
labour and care to their fields. Though’ they cultivate to a largo 
extent, Kanbis do not hold the samo position ax they do in northern 
Geert. With fom exoeptions the Rajputs aro slovonly and carclas 
cultivators, Next in skill to the Kanbia come the indigenous, ox 
talabda, Kolis, who, excopt for their excessive love of liquor, are 
intelligent and hard-working. ‘Those of the labouring and artizan 
Glasses who engago in agriculture are not, as a rule, altogether 
dependent on the produce of their fields, Their mode of tillage is, 
therefore, often wanting in skill and care. Most of the Musalmén 
cultivators belong to the class of Sunni, or country Bohords, aro sturdy 
and industrious men, with whom perseverance makes up for want of 
skill. ‘The few Parsis who engage in agriculture are said to be 
industrious cultivators. Mr. Hope, collector of Surat, describes, in 
his administration report for 1873-74, tho condition of the. peopla 
“as far from prosperous. ‘Tho extraordinarily high prices which pro- 
vailed in 1863 and for somo years subsequently have disappeared, 
but have left their mark behind them. The people, intoxicated by & 
prosperity they assumed would last for ever, in a majority of cases 

t up to their receipts, and incurred debt besides, the interest of 
which now presses heavily upon them. The monoy-londers, fearful 
of losing their capital, have for the last two yoars seomed to press 
their creditors with unusual activity, and have boon aided, first, by 
tho law itsolf, and, secondly, by the abuses which necoseatily creep 
into ita working. ‘The land asseesmont, though not at all ago thet 
tho stato may justly demand, is not so light as to afford a margin 
sufficiont to maintain the improvident.”” 

in tho beginning of the season, and at harvest time when 
iol labour required, holders of land are, with the help of their 
families, gonerally able to cultivate their fields by themselves. ‘Tho 
chief exception to this is in the sugar-cane villages in the south of 
the district. Hero a large number of labourers, chiefly servants, or 
Aalis, avo employed. Besides doing the share of work required of 
thom by their masters, the Aélis genorally cultivate a staall plot of 
Tand of their own. Cultivators who are unable themselves to take. 
their produce to market realize considerably less than the market 











Chapter IV- 
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rates, Theso men dispose of their crops in one of two ways, cither 
to the village toinia, or geain-denler, Who, uo'n salar has, some hold 
over them in money matters, and for the grain ho receives credits 
thom with from twenty-five to fifty per cent less than market rates, 
‘or, in some parts of the district, they sell to an itinerant cloth-dealer 
called chhipa.t The large number of small holdings in Surat would 
seem to show thnt the majority of the cultivators are in poor cir= 
cumstances. But three considerations combine to modify such w 
conclusion. First, many of the small holdings consist of garden land, 
of which very limited area can support the cultivator in easy eit. 
cumstances; Second, besides what they make from their land toany 
cultivators earn tonsiderable’ sims Ie the far natn by 

timber and grain from the eastern parts of the district to the railway: 
aand sea-coast ; third, in the south of the district some of the culti 
tors advance money to the people of Konkan villages for the cultiva- 
tion of sugarcane, Almost all of the dark rces, or kélipard), 
are, from their love of drink and their careless habits, in a poor state 
Many of the fair men, or wjliparaj, are also in. debt. “Bat, as 
rule, the peoplo of this class aro well-to-do. ‘Their houses are 
‘roomy and well built, with walls of brick and roofs of tile, worth from. 
£20 to £200 (Rs. 200 to 2,000) ; their stock of cattle is sufficient and 
Fr HEIGLs the people are well clothed, and spend Inge sums of money 
in holding marriage feasts and on other domestic entertainments, 


Details of the fainines of 1628, 1717, 1747, 1700, and 1808, by 
Which the whole provinco was affected, will he found in the general 
account of Gujarat. Since the acquisition of Surat by the British 
government (1800-1817), no famine has ocenrred suificiontly wide 
spread or intense to seriously affect the condition of the peoploof the 
district, OF seasons marked by more or less general dearth, when gai 
prices rose abnormally high, the chief aro: 1824-25 (8. 1881), when & 
general remission of tho land revenuo was granted, and government 
tant um of £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) on public works for improving 
the water-supply of the district ; 1891-32 (S. 1888), when rbier ne 
ta the extent of £37,040 (Rs, 3,70,400) wore granted ; and 1898-09 
{S. 1895), when, besides remitting £49,612 (Rs. 406,190) of revenes, 
the poor were employed on public works, 

















Ah thie, daring the fair neagon, travels anut from village to 
Sheth, and ote article of area for arts esest fom ‘buying grain ab prices 
‘ore favourable than those offered by the village grain-tealee 


CHAPTER V. 


HISTORY. . 
Section I—Early History. 

‘There are four main periods in the history of Surat,—TI. ‘The early 

istory up to 1573; IL The period of Moghal rule, 1573-1733 5 
ILL, The period of independent government, 1733-1759 ; IV. Since 
1759, the period of British ascendancy. 

Most accounts of Surat agree that it is not an old town.’ Some 
‘of the Musalmin local historians* state that in 1194 Kutb-nd-din, 
‘the of Muhammad Shahéb-ud-din Ghori (1193-1205), after 
his defeat of Bhim Dev, the Rajput king of Anhilwéra in northern 
Gujarét, penetrated os far south as Rénder® and Surat. Surat was 
then part of the possessions of a Hindn chief whose head-quarters 
‘Were at Kémrej, about thirteen miles to the east of Surat. This chief 
took refuge in ‘a garden at Surat, but finding resistance hopeless 
Pe and was by Kutb-ud-din restored to his possessions at 

‘The next mention of Surat is in 1347 in connection with the rebel- 
Vion of Gujarét during tho reign of Muhammad Toghlak (1325-1351), 
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= This ic mentioved in two loca histories—one by Bakebi Min walad Shih Ahmad, the 
‘other by Munshi Ghulim Mobiuddin, 


9 Anhilwém (North lat. 29° 45° East ong. 72°2), Nehrwilo, or Pitan, 65 miles north- 
‘east of Almodabaa 


# Mander, on the right bank of the Tipti, about two miles wove Surat, 
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On this decasion the town of Surat is exid to have boon given up by 
tho emperor to be plundored.! In 1378 the emperor Firoz Tog] 
(1351-1388) is said to have built a fort at Surat to protect the 
town against the Bhils.: Again, towards the end of the fourteenth 
contury (1891), Zufar Khén, when sent to manage Gujarét, is said 
to have chosen his son Masto Khan to be governor of Rénder and 
Surat, But, itis added, Surat was not then well populated? During 
the fifteenth century no notice of Surat has been traced either in 
tho annals of the Musalmén kings of Ahmed4biéd, or in the accounts 
of European travellers.¢ 

So far the notices of Surat are unsatisfactory. ‘That it was the site 
cof an old town is possible. But that it wasa place of little consequence 
seems certain, The local histories are agreed in fixing the establish 
ment of its prosperity asa modern city to the lust years of the 
fifteenth century. Abont this timo (1496-1521) a rich Hindu trader 
settled in Surat, His caste is disputed, some accounts making him 
out to bea Nigar Bréhman, others an Andyla Bréhman. But his name 
is known to have been Gopi. This man induced other merchants to 
settle at Surat, and built a largo houso and a garden. He founded one 
‘of the quarters of the town called, in his honour, the Gopi ward, or 
Gopipara, and enlarged (1516) » pond, lining it with stone and mak- 
ing it the chiof ornament of the city. In reward for the improve- 
ments at Surat, the king of Gujarit honoured Gopi with the title of 
Malik 5 and bis wife, known as tho Réni, founded a second ward, the 
Rénichakla, and built a reservoir, still known as tho Réni taléy. So 
far, rans the story, Gopi’s town had no name, and was simply 
of as the ‘new place.” Gopi, consulting with the astrologers, fixed 
on the namo Snraj, or Suryapnr. He sent to the king of Gujarat for 
Teave to have the town called by this name. Bat the king, perhaps 
not altogether liking that a ew town in his dominions should bear a 
purely Hinda name, by slightly changing the word to make it agree 
‘with the heading of the chapters of tho Kordn, called it Surat.® 

















2 Brgy! Perish, T, 497. This sack of Surat is not, however, mentioned in the 
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> SURAT. am 


‘This naming of the city is said to have taken placo about 1520.1 Chapter V: 
But, if the story is true, the name must have been chosen some years ristory, 
efore, as in 1514, when the Portuguese traveller Barbosa was in 


Gujarét, Surat was under that name a place of importance. He Te 
describes it as “a city of a vory great trade in all classes of mereban- Account of Surat, 
dize, geisieepor seta large revenue to the king, ae 


very. very 
‘and frequented by many ships from Malabar and all other ports.’ 

In 1512, shortly before Barbosa was in Gajardt, Surat is said to Thrice bumt by tho 
hhave been burnt by the Portuguese® In consequence of this attack Portmznet 
tho merchants complained to the king, and he ordered a fort to be 3 
built! But, in spite of this protection, before many years passed, 

‘Surat was, in 1530, a second time sacked by the Portuguese. The 

‘assailants were opposed by a guard of 300 horse and 10,000 foot, bat 

‘at the first charge the defenders fled, and the town, a “place of 10,000 

inhabitants, mostly Banians and handicraftsmen of no courage,’ ® was ‘. 
taken and burnt. In the following year, as they were still at war 

with the Gujarat king, the Portuguese gain burnt Surat ‘already 

‘Doginning to recover.’® 


the destruction of Surat, the Ahmedsbéd kis We Fort built, 
sarin eee 


‘building of a stronger castle. The work was entrust. 1540-1546, 
ed to Safi A’gha, a Turk who had been ennobled with the title of 
Khndéwand Khan, and in spite of the efforts of the Portuguese, who, 


| 
. 
both by force and by bribery, are said to have tried to prevent its 
construction, the castle was finished about 1546." Ferishta praises | 
| 
| 
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Khndéwand Khén's fortress, calling it strong and well constructed. 
On the two landward sides was. ditch sixty feet wide, and the curtain, 
sixty feot high, had» rampart thirty-five yards wide. ‘The whole of 
{ho masomry_was connected by bare of irom orlead, After the lower 
was completed the city quickly increased in sizo ; and Ferishta spe~ 
cially mentions one bénutiful building, four storeys high, said by the 
Europeans to be like a Portuguese palaco.? 


About the year 1560 the people of Surat asked Iméd-ul-Mulk Rumi, 
to whom Surat was at that timo assigned, to remove their governor 
Khudéwand Khén. As Khudswand refused to resign, Tmid-ul-Malle 
advanced ogainst him, and on his roaching Surat. Khudéwand Khin 
to submit, But ho planned treachery, and, inviting Imd-ule 
alk to an entertainment, had him assassinated. Changia Khén, 
Tiaéd-ul-Mull’s son, marched ngainst Surat, and, engaging tho Pore 
‘tuguose as allies, took the fort and slew Khudéwand: 


In 1572 Surat fell into tho hands of the Miraés, then in rebellion 
against tho omporor Alcbar. ‘Tho Mirais atrengthened the fort. and 
p for resistance. In tho beginning of 1573 (January 19th) 
Akbar arrived before Surat, and after a vigorous siego, which Inst 
for about six weeks, the fort surrendored.! During the progress of 
the siogo tho Mirais wrote to tho Portuguose offering to surrendor 
the castle to thom as tho prico of thoir assistance, Tho. Portuguono 
accordingly sont an arimod force up the'Tipti. But on reaching Surat, 
‘and secing the strength of the besieging army, thoy gave up all 
thoughts of fighting, and, assuming the name of ambassadors, paid their 
rrespocts to tho euporor. 











‘Turk or Romi, who inthe regu of Mahmud Rogar (14501611) received the ttle of 
Kavadwand Kb, built n fork yrontnrunythe® This to pan sot se kak 
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Atthe time of its conquest by Akbar, the district, orsarkir, of which 
tho port of Surat was tho head-quarters, contained nine hundred and 
‘ninety-three towns or villages. Including the receiptsfrom port dues 
‘and from a provision tax; this territory was estimated to yield ayearly 
revenue of £40,000 (Rs. 4,00,000)." 





Section I1—Moyhal Rule (1573-1783). 


From the year 1573, when Akbar conquered Surat, to 1733, 
when, in the decay of the Moghal empire, its governor bogan to 
‘ct as an indopendont ruler, Sarat was administered by officers 
Appointed by the court of Deihi. This term of 160 years may be 
Gian ints these aoetions’ tho rst, o€ about cighty-fvo. yearn 
1578-1058), when, undor tho emperors Akbar, Jabéngir, and Shah 

ahdn, Surat enjoyed poaco and ros0 to boone of tho first 
in India; the yocoud, the forty-nine yoars of Aurangzcb’s reign 
(1658-1707), when Surat's prospority was checked, i, by Marétha 
taids (1664-1685), and, ii, by tho growing importance of Bombay 
(1677-1707) ; and’ the’ third, about twenty-seven yours of increas- 
ing disorder, whon the Surat governors were, in little moro than in 
name, subject to the court of Delhi. 


n tho captoro of, Sura, Akbar (1573, March) appointed. Kali 
Khin commander of the fort? In tho same yoar (April) Muham~ 
mind Hussin Mirza marchod from Danlatibéd’ and besieged Surat. 
Kalij Khdn was prepared for defence, and tho Miran, finding the siego 
Tadd no progres, Abanloned Surat and woot on to Broach 


Tn Akbar’s timo Surat is (1590) called an emporinm,* or first class 
Tt was of sufficient consequence to induco Abkar to appoint 
two distinct officers for its administration. Of these, ono was « mili- 
tary olen wh with the tle of Kiledér, commanded tho castle 
‘and river ; tho other, a civil officer who, with the title of mulsadi, or 
reventio writer, administered the district of Surat, and had charge of 
the city and the collection of the customs revenue. The muteadi 
‘was not subordinate to the chief civil officer, the diwan, at Ahmedé- 
ad, but held direct from the Delhi court. ' Along with some other 
parts of Gujarét the Inds of Surat were, about the year 1576, 
Yoyed by Raja Todar Mal. ‘Tho wholo area of the district, as given 
in tho Ain-i-Alkbari,is 770,085 nores (1,313,315 bight), and the yearly 
revenue £47,588," "It furnished 2,000 cavalry and 5,500 infantry. 
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Tho events of most importance in the history of Surat at the 
ning of the seventeenth century are connected with the arrival 
find settlement of certain companies of Huropean merchants, 


Since 1573, when they concluded a treaty with the emperor 
Akbur, the Portuguese had remsined undisputed masters of the Surat 
seas,” The Sra sgn of cpposition to their power was in August 1608, 
‘when an English ship arrived at the mouth of the Thpti.. Aw the 
commander, Oxptain Hawkins, came provided with letters from the 
English king to the emperor Jahangir, he was allowed by Mukarab 
Khin, tho governor of Surat, to bring into the city his merchandize, 
lead, iron, and some treasure.” ‘Though his ship sailed from Surat in 
October, Hawkins remained behind; and in Febraary 1609 started for 
Agra, leaving in Surat an English merchant and some English ser- 
ante tosell tho rest of his goods. In September 1600 n secon Bnglich 
ship, tho * Ascension’ by namo, arrived in Gujarit waters, but waa 
wrecked off tho Surat coast. Her crew landed at Gandevi,? and nbont 
soventy of thom came to Surat, ‘The Portuguese used their influence 
with tho governor to prevent the English from being allowed to settle 
in the city of Surat, and in consequenco tho shipwrecked crew wero 
ordered to romain at the village of Ura, about three tlles Wert of 
the city.’ At the ond of September they left Surat, most of them 
with their captain, or general as he was then called, starting for Agra. 


In October (1609) Surat was thrown into a panic by the ap- 
proach of Bahdur, the son of Muzafar, tho last of the Musalmin kinjes 
of Ahmodabid, who was at that time attompting to recover Gujarat 
from tho Moghals, But by. the timely arrival of strong succonrs 
from the Moghal viveroy of Ahmedébéd, Bahédur was forced to withe 
draw without eausing any damage, Pinch, the English merchant 
whom Hawkins loft in ‘Surat, was (1610, January 18th) called 
to Agra by his superior, and the English factory in Surat was closed.4 
In this saimo year Malik A'mbar, a noble of Nizém Shah's court, and 

vernor of Daulatibid, invaded Gujarét at the head of 50,000 

jorse, and plundered Surat. 


At the closo of the stormy season of the following yer (1611, 
Soptomber 26th), three English ships camo to anchor at the mouth: 
ofthe Tipti” A’Portuguese fleet occupied the const and the entrance 
of the river, so that the English ahips were forced to remain ontaide, 
‘The governor of Surat, Khojéh Nésar, and his brother Mukarab Kh, 
the governor of Cumbay, profeased to be anxious to trade with the 
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Haglih. But as nothing could be done ao long as the Portuguese 
the moath of the fiver, they advised Si Honry Middleton, 
the English admiral, to move his ships to the port of Gogo. 
‘Middleton refused to leave Surat, and detained some Indian craft, 
then lying near him, till he shoald receive on board all the Engli 
from ‘Cambay and Surat. He then passed over the bar and an- 
chored in Sawali roads,' In October and November the English and 
Portuguese fought one or two petty skirmishes on the shore, but no 
Gi eeoiral of Conmaqueoce 200k place either by ace oc by cd. The 
Wvernor occasionally came to the shore and bad some small trade 
lings with the English. In Decomber 1611 Mukarab Khén was 
Aoposed from the management of Cambay, and Khojéh Nésar from 
that of Surat, ‘Tho new governor, like his predecessor, entered into 
somo trifling transactions with tho English, But the change of 
orernors would not sot to havo materially affected tho position of 
je Hnglish at Surat. In the beginning of the next year (1612, 
Fanuary 26th), the English who had come from Cambsy went on 
Hoard one of ‘the English ships, but Sir H. Middleton waited for a 
fow days hoping still to obtain Icave to establish a factory at Surat. 
‘Mukarab Khin, who was then the commissioner of customs, or ehih- 
bandar, refused to have any further dealings with the English, and, 
blaming them for causing much loss to the revenues of the’ port, 
thom to leave at once. ‘Tho fleet accordingly sot sail on the 

18th Janoary (1612) 


In September (5th) 1612, two English ships, tho « ? and 
‘Oniander’, under the command of Captain Best, arrived at the month 
ofthe Tépti. Onoof the morchants, sent to Surat, was welcomed by 
he governor and was allowed to. trade | On the 18th Septombor 
Portugueso fleot of sixtocn small vessels' ontered the épti and 
eaptured some of the crew of one of the English ships. In retaliation 
the English commander, Captain Best, seized a Gujarit ship, refusing 
to give it up till the English were allowed to establish » factory 
tt Borat. Abont the samo tino news reached Gajarét of the grest 

r and the moderation of the English in the Red Sea, Accord- 
ingly, on the 17th October, the viceroy of Gujarit camo from 
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Abmedabéd to Suwili to treat with the English captain. Articles 
‘were drawn up for the settlement of English trade in Surst, Cambay, 
Ahmedabad, Gogo, and any other part of the Moghal dominions.* 


On the 28th November, » Portuguese Beet of four large ships 
and forty small barks appeared off the mouth of the Tépti, and on 
the following day (29th) the English and Portuguese vessels en, 
teach other. The fight was renewed more fiercely on the 30th, Bub 
next day the Portuguese held aloof. The English then put out to 
ea, ond for some weeks (December 1-22) cruised about the west 
erushore of the Cambay gulf. On the 22nd, when the English shi 
‘were at Mahnwa harbour? the four Portuguese ships enme towat 
them, Fighting began on the morning of the 23rd, and Insted till 
betwoea ton and leven, whoa the Portagroeso retired. ‘The so 
ment was renewed on tho 24th, and on this occasion the English 
wore the-first to retire. ‘The Portuguese followed them for » times 
But before long, desisting from the pursuit, after three days (27th), 
they allowed the English to come back and anchor at Suwéli, 


In the beginning of 1613% a charter camo from tho emperor 
confirming the treaty between the English and the viceroy of Gujarét, 
‘he charter was sent down to Sawéli on the 6th of January as 6 

vate letter. Bat the Eoglish captain refusing to take it in this 
form, on the 11th th manager of tho customs, or shdibandar, and 
neveral other leading officers went to Suwéli and made a publio and 
formal presontation of the charter. On the 17th tho English ships 
‘tailed away. Towards the close of the year (1618) the Portuguesa 
‘appeared off the mouth of the Tépti, and, in retaliation for the fuvour 

yn to tho English by the Moghal government, seized and 
corried off to Goa a great Gujarét ship In conscquence of this 
tet the Mogtal goreroment declared war against the Portug ite. 
Mukarab Khan was restored to the office of governor of Cambay, 




















‘and two armies were equipped, one to act against Daman, and the 
other to attack Dia. No English ships came to the Tépti in this 
year (1613).* 
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In 1614 (October 15th) four English ships arrived at Sawéli. Chapter V. 
‘The commissioner of customs, Khojéh Nésar, went to Suwéli to try a 
and induce Captain Downton, the English admiral, to join with the History: 
Moghals in attacking the Portuguese. But as Captain Downton re- 1878-1788, 
fused to act against the Portuguese, the governor ordered that no ome Eoglsh in Sum, 
from Surat was to trade with the English. The governor was severe 1608-1618. 
‘against the English bécauso he fearod there was a secret alliance be- 
tween them and the Portuguese, But when he found that this was not 
the ease, he allowed the lading of the English ships to be carried on? 

In December, 1614, the Portuguese caused a great loss to Surat by Downton’ expudi 
burning in Gogo the large pilgrim-ship, tho ‘Iahimi’® While Cap- too, 

tain Downton still refased to join the governor of Surat against the tae 
Portuguese, news camo that a great iloct was sailing north from 

Gon to destroy the English, On the 17th of January (1615) first 

sixty small barks, and then on the 18th nino ships, six of them very 

Inge, appeared off the ‘pti. The governor of Surat, thinking 

thnt tho Bnglish stood no chance against so strong a force, tried to 

enter into torms with the Portaguese viceroy: But the viceroy, 
confident of victory, rejected his offer. At this time the English 
ships were lying in’ the Suwéli roads, separated from the open sea 
bs of sand about seven miles long. Early in tho morning 
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of tho 20th December, Captain Downton arranged that ono of his gues 
ships should drop down to the south end of the roads, and that the 1618. 
other three ships should also move in the same direction. The 

Portuguese, takiog for granted that the English wero planning an 

escape, though the tide was then low and their larger vessols could 

not pass the sand bank, sailed ogainst the English ship ne 
mouth of the harbour. ‘Three of their ships and many 4m 
reached the English vossel and mado a furious attempt to board her. 
Seeing this tho other English ships came down closer firing against 
the Portngnese, who, failing in their attack on the English, while ab 
tho samo timo their own ships eanght fire, were forced to take to the 
water and oscnpo as they could. ‘The three Portugueso ships wero 
destroyed, floating ashore and burning thore, But the English vessel, 
though much injured in its masts and Hepp Bsneas taved, The Por- 
tugnese viceroy now offered to accept the governd's proposal for 
posse. Dat he, weeing tho valour of tho English, refused, and helped 
‘tho English with timber and provisions. After thoir attack, on the 
20th January, the Portuguese held off, and the English continued to 
ond their ships, Nothing more was done till the 3rd February, as 
the Portuguese viceroy was waiting for supplies. ‘The supplies ho 
wanted wore materials for firo-ships. These ho got ready, and first 
‘on the 8th, and again on the 10th, towing them in the dusk of even- 
jing up the gulf, lot them float down the passage towards the English 
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ships, Both attempts failed, and the viceroy retired to the roads 
south of the mouth of the Tépti. The English ships continued at 
Suwéli completing their Inding, leaving finally on the 8rd March. 


Daring tho rainy season of 1615 Mukarab Khén was recalled 
from his government in Surat, and the post given to the emperor’s 
third son, Prince Khurram, afterwards Shab Jahdn (1626-1058). The 

ineo chose his favourite Zulfikie Khin to act as his manager at 

jurat. This officer, tracing to the English the war between the 
emperor and the Portuguese and the consequent loss of revenue at 
Surat, determined to oppose tho English and make friends of the 
Portuguese. With this object he concluded a treaty with the Por= 
tuguese, one of the provisions of which was that the Moghals and 
Portuguose should nite in driving the Eoglish and Duteh from their 
rts But before the treaty could be acted on, or even be 
confirmed by the emperor, another English fleet arrived off the apti. 
Tn this floot came Sir ‘Thomas Roe, an ambassador from the English 
King to the omporor. Sir Thomas Roo reached Surat on the 
26th September 1615, and after remaining for sbout a month in 
the city, started (Octobor 30th) for Ajmir, where Jahingir then was. 
At Ajmir Sir Thomas Roo was received ‘with honour, and by his 
bearing gained the respect and good-will of the emperor, But. there 
Was at court a strong party hostile to the English, some from distrust 
of foreigners, and others from friendship to the Portuguose, so that 
the English ambassador's negotiations went on but slowly, In 
October 1615, a largo Portoguowo toot arrived near tho spt.’ But 
an the governor Zallikér Klin was not in a position to act with them 
inst the English, the Portuguese would soom to have contented 
jemaclves with escorting the trading veskols from Goa to Cambay.? 
In 1616 (September 24th} anothor Bnglish flect camo to SuwAli and 
romained there till March 1617. In that month thero was a 
pate in the city, and a Lody of urmed men came up from the Boglis 
ships threatening to plunder the town. ‘They, howover, retired with- 
out doing any datmage.* But in caso of any ‘similar attempt in the 
futuro, the governor gaye orders to strengthen the fortifications of 
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4 Faria quoted in Orme's Hist, Frag., 361, 
> Orme’s Hist, Frag., 360, 
* Row, ia Kerr, IX., 337, 
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Sarat! Early in 1618 Sir Thomas Roe returned to Surat, having Chapter V- 
‘obtained the grant of important privileges in favour of tho English toed 


Meanwhile another European nation had como to Surat anxions 579.1795, 
to tmde. In 1616 (August 2nd) Dutch merchant? arrived and was 
well received by the governor. But without the authority of the Duteb ip Surat, 
emperor, the Dutch could not be allowed to establish a factory like = 
that of the English, ‘The chicf merchant went away, leaving four 
Buropeans in Surat to disposo of his goods. In the next year (1617) 
two Datch ships wore wrocked at Gandovi, near Surnt, and a few of 
the merchants were allowed to remain in Surat to disposo of their 
goods, In 1620 another Dutch ship came, bringing the merchant 
‘who had visited Surat in 1616, Ho was now appointed to manage the 
affkirs of the Datch in Surat.’ As they had in 1618 received a charter 

~ from the emporor allowing thom to settle at Surat, the Dutch were 
now allowed to establish a factory like that of the Bnglish,* 


Tn 1608, when tho English began to trado with Surat, the city Aspect of Sarat, 
in dosoribed as ‘of considerable sizo, with many good houses belong- 1608-1620. 
fing to morchants.’ On the bank of the rivor wore two chiof baile 
Ings th caatlo moderately large, handsomo, well walled, arzounded 

th a ditch, and having stall postern opening towards the river, 











Many cannons, somo of thom of vast size, were on its ramparts, 
Firthor up tho river wan the custom:hose, from which Bight 
of stops ran down to the water, Behind tho custom-house was tho 
market-place, divided into two parts, oun for goods, the other for 
Horses and cattlo ; and towards tho right, behind tho castle, an open 
space or maiddn, ‘a pleasant greon, haying a maypole in the middl 

on which at high festivals was hung a light and other docorations. 
From the top of tho castle, though the town was of considerable 
size, with many good houses most closely set, so numerous and thick 
‘were the treos that it soemed a wood or thicket In front of tho 
castle tho city was open, but was fenced on all other sides by a ditch 
and thick hedges. In the hedgo wore three gates, one loading north 
to Waridv, ono east to Burhénpur, and one south to Navséri, To 








1 Roe, in Kerr, 1X, 398, 
2 The chit provisions wero: 1, That 
should have frve trae on payient. of curtor don; 3 that thelr preseata to the 
fanperor should ot be wahoo to nenreh at Surat 4, thatthe eects bf anyone who 
‘died should be handed over to Hoglishien, (Ito, iu Kerr, IX 202.) “Noo would 
fam oo hayo oni aviators grecsnt with pine, Khar 
any in whose handa Sura then was,” ‘Tho chil articles of this agement were (1) 
{at th governor af rat oxide ip toe Engi (2) at vent gia 
is might wonrarmt (3) that the oglish might bellowed to aia howse 
erat ha ey mnt hve fon exer of thar Felgon ao (0), hat they 
shout be allowed to settle thelr disputes snoug themaelves—Kerr, 1X 253. 
4 thin was Van den, Broeck, storwards (1620) dimctor of Dutch trade in Surat, 
See hia Yoyage quoted in Andorsn'n Westers Indi, 18. 
+The Datch were at the Moghal court, 1618 (Jan. 18). Put Too does not 
sntin ho tet ian racer I 966) Of sient Candent 
{September Vz) one wae n vel of 1,000 Yon, the oer» nna pinnae, Pong 
err, IK. 
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4 Finch (1610), in Kers, VI, £75, 
* Terry (1618), in Kerr, IX,, 291. 
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the south, beyond the Navaéri gate, was the great reservoir called. 
Gopi’s pond, three-quarters of an English mile in cireuit, and beyond 
the lake some fine tombs, witha handsome paved court. Near the 
tombs was a small mango grove ‘where the citizens resorted to 
‘banquet,’ and about a mile (} kos) further was great tree much 
venerated by the Banians? Near the city were * goodly gardens 
‘abounding in pomegranates, pomicitrons, lemons, melons, and Ses, 
to be had at all times of the year, the gardens being continually 
refreshed with curious springs wid fountains of fresh water-? 

‘The city was very populous and full of merchants. ‘The people 
were ‘tall, neat, and well clothed in garments of white calico and 
silk, and very grave and judicions in their behavionr’* Goods were 
brought up the river in boats, ‘The boats were moored at a flight of 
steps that ran down to the water’s edge near the castle. Their 
cargoes were taken up the steps, and laid in the eustom-house, where 
were store-rooms for stowing goods till they were cleared. After 
passing through the custom-house, merchandize was carried into the 
‘market-place on one side of the castle green, and there offered for 
sale? 

Castom dues at that time are said to have heen levied at the rato 
of 24 per cent for goods, 8 per cent for provisions, and 2 for 
money. 

Tho fifty years between tho settlement of the English and Dutch 
in Surat, and the close of the reign of the emperor Shah Jabin 
(1608-1658) was a time of increasing prosperity at Surat. Darin, 
Hass yours ow evcots of any grost importance fo Sarek ano xeon 
Tn the year 1622 the traders complained to the governor that some 
Of their ships had been seized by European pirates. ‘The governor 
suspected the English, and placed them in confinement. But, after 
few months, finding they were not to blame, ho set them at liberty? 











1 Finch, in Kere, VITL, 276. 

* Copland (1012), in Kerr, IX., 119. 

> + At chia time (1014) an’ addition wan made to tho ‘population of Surat by the 
eat elmny ered “ann ah other wh en aay fo he Pera 
owns, then wher ‘Deceanis, sought refuge in Surat and Cambay,"—Withe 
atom, ia Ker, 1X 130, 

* Pinch, in Harris’ Voyages, I, 64, and Copland as above, 

4 Finch, io Kerr, VEIL, 276, At this timo the two great branches of Surat foreign 
taade wore westwants with Mocha in the Red Sen, and eastwards with Acheen in 
Stmacra. Of he Mocha trade, Terry (1014-1620) says this isthe chic market for Surv 
foods, cot cloth, and cotton work, "To buy these, merchants come to Mocba from 
fay artsy danny frm Ayo Prater diy country), a 
frou grand Cairo in Eaypt. (Terry's Voyages, ‘ho trade to the cast mention 
tml (1500) that fo Achoon t quarter of tho eity:-was st apart for Gujardtin 
(Caplin Jon Dain, in ere VL, 32) Gari ore (160) ond I ara ty 
fear, VE, 1) and 11, fara th and of San (a 8), Cana 

is ‘voyage to Japan, noticed that Gujarat (Camby clot, black 
‘lions, na eli lawns, wore fn request (Kem, Villy 188) ‘eit compettion with 
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* Finch, as above, 
7 Dela Valle and Bruce's Annals, ., 296, 
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Tn 1629 (April 6) the English got an order, or farmén, from the Chapter V- 
emperor to act against the Portuguese. Accordingly, when the istary, 
Portuguese fleet arrived off the Tépti, it wasattacked by the Eng- a 
lish, At this time the English and Portuguese not only 1673-178. 
tsea, but, sending bands of men ashore, they fonght on the sand hills, 
In these skirmishes the Portagueso suffered severely! The year : 
1631 was a time of famine and pestilence in Surat? A few yours Famine in Sura, 
Inter (1636) Sarat ships were ogain attacked and injured at sea by 1031. 
Europeans. On hearing complaints of this, the governor imprisoned 

the different European factors, and only released them on the pay- 

ment of £17,000" In 1642 the French came with a great show 

OF wealth and established a factory at Surat In 1604 the Dutch 

and English were at war. At this time the Dutch were very strong 

in Surat. Enraged at some act of the governor, they seized the 

reat Musalmén pilgrim-ship and refused to give her up. Com- 

Plaints of this reached the emperor, and the governor was compelled 

to restore the Dutch a sum of £5,000 (Rs. 50,000) In 1692 the 

governor of Surat was favourable to the English, and in the next year, 

‘when a Datch fect appeared off the 'Tipti, they refrained from attack 

ing the English through fear of enraging the Moghal. During the 

struggles between the sons of the emperor Shéh Jahén, by which 

Hindustén was disturbed in 1657, one of the competitors ‘seized the 

fort of Surat and pillaged a great’part of the town.® 


‘Throughout this period the form of administration st Suratremain- Administration of 
ed unchanged. | There were still the two governors, the civil ruler of "94, 5.4 
the city and district, and the military commander of the castle. 

‘The list given below shows that in the thirty-two years ending with 
1658 the office of city governor changed bands ax often as eleven 
times? : 








2 Bruce's Annals 1, 301. 

> Brace's Anuals, 1,304, 

9 Bruce's Annals, Ly 341. 

‘+ Macpheron's European Commerce with India, 250. 

4 Bales (1600-1680), in Charekill IL, 512. 

‘ Braco’s Annals, 1, 4. ‘The actual mck of Sarat scems doubtful, bat it was atime 
of much disturbance. “Industry was yaralyand and trade atastand-til. “It does not 
‘litle trouble us,” wrote one of the Company's chict servants, "to fay nine per cout 
{tereat for what money we shall be fored ts take up for yout actos towards prot 
ding of goods for the next year, and at that rate little do be had, every one rather 
burying their money than adventuring to trast i out in this time of wae Surat 
Despatches for 1658-59, quoted in Kaye's Administration of the E 1. Co, 38. 

lint ofthe ety governors of Sarat between 1623 and 1687 — 
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‘As compared with the acconnts given by the early travellers, the 
rate of customs charged on Europeans would seem to have been 
Taised. Tn 1638 all goods belonging to Europeans are said to have 
‘paid three and a half por cent imports and exports alike, except gold 
‘and silver, coined and in bars, which (when imported) paid only two 
cent.!’ With the increase of wealth the appearance of the city 
improved. One addition of some importance was the building, in 1644, 
of the travellers’ resting-house, now used as a municipal hall and 
offices. ‘The town is also described as enclosed on-the landward side 
by umnd wall, which is not noticed in the earlier accounts? In 1623 
Surat is described as ‘ moderately large, and for India well built? 
Later on, the town is said to bo adorned with ‘many fair houses 
‘Duilt with flat roofs’ As regards the population of Surat at this 
time, of natives there were Hindus, Muhommadans, and Pérsis ; the 
‘Muhammadans the fewest, and the Wéniss the richest. Of foreigners, 
there were, besides the few European merchants, Turks and Jews, 
and traders of Arabia, Persia, and Armenia! ‘Though the eity was 
cess) full of inhabitonts, the number of people varied greatly at 
lfferent seasons of the year. During the rainy reason (June— 
October) many of the poople were absent from the city. Bat in the 
busy months,—Junnary, Febraary, and March,—so crowded was 
Surat, that lodgings could scarcely be found cither in.the city or in 
the suburbs ‘The country people would seem to have been less 
rous than the townsmen. ‘Much of the land lies fallow,” 
‘says Mandelslo (1638), ‘and this because from one-third to one-half 
of the crop is taken by the governor, so that fow think it worth their 
hile to cultivate the ficlds at so excessive u rate.” 














Surat was already ‘one of the most eminont cities for trade in all 
India?" By land, caravans went and camé by the 'Npti valley 
‘south-east to Goloonda ; oust to Burhdupar in Berér, and from thnt 
on to Agra; and north through Ahmedabad to Agra, Delhi, and 
Lahor. By sea, ships came from the Konkan and Malabar coasts, 
‘snd from the west, besides the great trado with Europe, from the 
ports of eastern Africa, Arabia, and the Persian Gulf; south they 
ame from Ceylon; east from ‘the Madras and Bengal coasts, from 
Pegu and Malacea, but, above all, from Acheen in Sumatra. By 
Jand; merchandize cama and went to Surat during the fair-weather 
months in caravans of wagons, camels, and bullocks; and by soa, 
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* Dela Valls (3), 25. 
+ Ogilby's (1660-1685) Atlas, V., 211. Oxilby quoted from travellers wy 
* De la Valle, 1, 25, and Ogill Ath, V, tie scare 
* Maver (1602-1600) Hari, IL, 0 
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SURAT. 83 
the larger ships, anchoring in the Suwali roads, unladed there and 
sent the twelye miles by land in bullock-carts! Of the arti- 


_ cles of the Surat markets there were: Of MIXEEAL SUBSTANCES 
—iron, copper, and alum ; and of rzectous stoxes—diamonds, rubies, 





rook-crystal, and excellent caps of agate and carnelian, Of yeas Trad 


‘TABLE PRODUCTS—wheat ‘in great abundance, the best in the world;* 
infinite quantities of peas, beans, and lontils ; many medicinal drugs ; 
butter and oils of different sorts, to eat, to burn, and to anoint the 
ody, Of sasvracrven anrictes—black and white soap, sugar, pre- 
serves, paper, wax, much opium, of which the Indians, both Mubam- 
madans and Hindus, make great trafic and use ; and indigo, ‘ to buy 
which the English and Datch came to Surat.’ But tho princi 
article from Surat was cloth, both silk and of cotton. This 
cloth was used by all people from the Cape of Good Hope to China. 
Some of it was rough, andsome of it as white as snow, very fine and 
delicate. Other kinds were ‘ most artificially" painted with different 
figures of silk, ‘ very neatly mingled either with silver or gold, or 
both.’ ‘There were also excellent quilts of stained cloth, or of fresh 
coloured taffeta, filed with cotton wool and stitched as evenly and 

~ in as good order os if the pattern had been traced out for their 
direction. ‘Though with a thinner and shorter pile than those made 
in Persia, their earpets of cotton wool were excellent in fine mingled 
colours, some of them more than three yards broad, and of a great 
Toagih.” Of tho richer carpets some ‘were all of silk, ‘with flowers 
‘and figures lively represented in them.’ Of others tho flowers were 
silken, but tho ground silver and gold? ‘The wood-work, too, was 
famons ; bedsteads, painted and lacquered with different colours and 
forms, ond other articles of house furniture, beautifully worked. 
Writing-desks, as well made as those of Germany, most skilfully 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl, ivory, gold, silver, and precions stones. 
Tittle boxes of tortoise-shell, “so brightly polished that there is 
nothing prettier.” And all ‘ wonderfully chesp.’* 

‘The merchants by whom this great commerce was carried on 
Belonged to three classes : I, Natives of India ; I, Foreign Asin 
tics; and TIT, Europeans. Under the first class came Hindus and 
Muhammadats* Under the second, Persians, Tartars, Arabians, 





1 Manielsto (1698), 59. 
+ ‘The wheat, of which they are said to resp two crops in one year, was chiefly ex: 
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‘Armenians,! and many others, except Chinese, Japanese, and Jews, 


who were seldom found. Of Europeans there were English, Dutch, 
French, and Portaguese. 





‘The chief events in the private history of the English company 
in Surat daring the first half of the seventeenth century were the 
establishment of n trade with Persia in 1615, and an alliance with 
the governor of Mocha in 16182 In 1619 an agreement between 
the English and Dutch companies put » stop to the contest for the 
spico islands, which had been raging for several years, ‘The Dutch 
jn the East did not, however, rospect the terms of this agreement, and 
in 1628, by driving the English out of Amboyna, engrossed to 
themselves the whole of the spice trade.’ At Surat, in 1623, on 
account of some piracies committed by the Dutch, the English 
factors were thrown into confinement and kept prisoners for seven 
ont," Tn tho smo year the English joined with the Persians 
fnd together drove the Portugueso out of Ormus, and established 
Gombroon, now called Bunder Abbés, as tho chief seat of trade in 
tho Persian Gulf, From 1627 to 1630 wore years of good trade. 
lish were on friendly terms with the Moghol and entered 

cloth contracts, In 1680 the Dutch, failing to. injure 
ish with the Moghal, took to deprossing their stock, by 
seling Buropoan goods at a ois, and giving, such high prices for 
Tndian articles as to monke tho markets almost impracticable! 
Tn this your the company’s settlement at Bantam in Java was placed 
under the Sorat factory.* Between 1680 and 1660, while their 
connection with Surat became of increasing consequence to the Eng- 
lish company, their trade suffered much by the competition of Sir 
William Courton’s association, ‘Tho first of this company’s ships 



























{The Armenians did not beoome great morchanty in Surat till tow a 
‘ofthe 17th century. I towards the close 
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'2Or, Com, I, XX, Some alight compensation for their lown wan awantd 
inh company i 1654, at the close of the Dutch war --Kerr, IX d7Ie 
*Tirwce's Annals 1, 900. 
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come to India in 1635, and though they did not succeed as traders, 
their acts of piracy’ they wore the cause of much injury to tho 
irs of the old company at Surat. Besides the losses from the 
competition of this rival association, the profits of the original com- 
-pany were much reduced by the arrival in India of ships belonging 
to private traders? In 1640 so depressed were their affairs that the 
English thought of leaving Surat, and, instead, of establ 
factory at Rajspur on the Konkan coast.” ‘Two yearg later thei 
ings at Sorat expecially thowo in Agr indigo, wero gain prosperous, 
and, in spite ‘of the ascendancy of the Dutch in 1645, the years 
Detwoon 14 and 1648 were successful. ‘Tho Bussorah trade, started 
in 1640, proved remunerative, and so lange were tho company’s 
profits that in 1648 the Boglish’ were able to pay off their debts nnd 
recover their former position.’ This period of prosperity lasted till, 
in 1658, the Dutch declared war on the English, wud though, out 
of respect for the Moghal, the Dateh did not attack the English at 
Surat, their trade suffered sevorely.* But in tho following year (1054) 
their position was recovered by tho concessions the Dutch were forced 
to make in their favour On the other hand, they suffered durin 
the last three years of this poriod by the trade between England au 
Tndia boing made open and free (1654-1657), 


Daring this period the European ships did not completo the lading 
and nnlading of their eargoes at Surat, But having disposed o 
‘portion of their Buropean goods, and laid in a stock of indigo for 
tho Boglish market, took w aupply of Gujrat manufatares for the 
eastern trade, and sailing to Acheon and Bantam, in exchange for 

ices, disposed of what was left of their original cargoes and of the 
Pull Gf the Gajardt good. After tho expulsion of the Bnglsh 
rom the spice islands (the Moluccas and Banda), the practice was con- 
tinned by calling at Bantam’ and taking in there a stock of pepper. 
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tan English factory way established in 1602. Tn 1619 it was 
‘in the Indian sets, ‘The English settlement at Bantam was 
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In 1614 (October) there were only two men in the English fuctory 
‘at Surat. In 1618 the company were allowed to build a houso.t 
In 1630 the president was ‘with the title of ‘ Chief of the 
Honourae Company of English Merchants trading tothe East’? 
‘and with the increase of trade additions were made to the strength 
of the Sarat factory. In 1633 there were at Surat from twenty to 
twenty-four merchants and officers, and once year the agents of 
‘eight subordinate factories camo to render an account to the prosi~ 
deut at Surat! In 1642 the factory was fortified # in 1646 its quick: 
stock was valued at £53,600;* and in TOG it is anid for space and 
furniture, to have excelled all houses in Sarat except the Dutch 
factory. "As carly as 1623 the president of the English factory had 
‘Hegun to adopt considerable show. When he went ont a banner and. 
nanddle-horse were carried beforo him, and with hin went a com- 
Dany of native servants armed with swords, shields, bows and 
arrows. 
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‘The loading evonts' connected with the Dutch trade at Surat at 
this time havo been detailed above, either in the general history, ot 
in connection with the record of the English company, ‘Tho chief 
provisions in their chartor of 1618 were: i, that their trade was. to be 

from any special custom-houso exactions ; ii, that thoir mor. 
chants wore not to bo molested ; iii, that their chief was to decide 


disputes ; and iv, that no one was to be compelled to becomo @ 
Mosalmén. 








On gaining a footing at Surat the Dutch determined to make the 
fottloment-in that city thoir chiof factory in Hindustén, and noxt 
to Batavia, the hond-quarters of their commerce in tho east Under 
Surat were placed fifteon subordinate factories, Of these, five, 
Gombroon, Bussorah, Lar, Schiras, and Tspahan, wero in. Porwia; 
one, Mocha, in Arabia; and nino in Indi, at Vingorla, Agra, 
Ahmodibéa, Cambay, Broach, Baroda, and Sirkhej, ‘Thos factories 
id not, however, long remain undor the diréotot of Surat. Persia 
‘was subordinata for cloyon years only (1622-1033), ‘Then the smallor 
sottlomonts wero administered from Gombroon, and Gombroon placod 
direotly under Batavia. Mocha, aftor romaining under Surat for 
sixty-six years (1620-1686), was'then mado subordinato to Batavia, 
OF tho Indian factories Broach alone remained under Surat. Vine 
gorln was in 1677 handed over to tho commander of Malabar, ‘Tho 
other settlements wore gradually withdrawn, from Causbay, Sirkho}, 
tnd Baroda, Woloro 1670; from Agra in 1716 ; and from Abmodabad 
in 174 


At Surat Dutch ships came from Batavia in the end of August or in 
Ootobor: Aftor unluding and talking ina fresh cargo, they wor went 
to Persin about Janusry, returning to Batavia in March.+ ‘Tho importa 
‘at Surat were lead, quicksilver, cinuabar, ivory, tin, copper, cumotay 
cloves, nutmeg, mace, pepper, and porcelain. During this time the 
Position of tho Datch in Surat was as high, if not higher than tho 

ition of the English, Their lodgo was as handsome as the Eng. 
lish factory ; and whon he went abroad the director's retinue yas a 
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* During litle more than a century (1618-1790) the Datch found it necestary to 
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Jarge and gay as that of the English president. Unlike the English 
Tan of the Datch factors were married." 


Tn 1620 Admiral Beaulieu, trading to Sumatra, sent an agent to 
‘the court of the Moghal to gain leave to establish a French house at 
Surat. He had found no market for his European goods at Suma- 
tra, and secing that the people of Acheen ‘could as little do without 
their rice as want their Surat cloth,’ he determined, if possible, to 
establish a French factory at Surst.? Beaulieu would seem to have 
‘succeeded in this attempt, as De la Valle, in 1623, mentions French 
jnerchunts settled at Sawali.? But the French house at Surat did not 
Prosper, anda second aitempt on a larger sae i 1642 also proved 
a failure. 


Tn 1611 the Portuguese, taking advantage of their friendship with 
‘Makarab Khén, governor of Surat, and of the influence their envoys 
the Jesuits had at the emperor’s ‘court, started a factory in Surat. 
No materials have been obtained to show the extent or character of 
‘the Portuguese trade at Surat* But the factory would seem to have 
‘been maintained during the whole of this period. In 1629 mention 
is made of an assistant agent at Surat. In 1630 two Portuguese offi- 
cers went to Surat to discuss with the Moghals, measures for driving 
away the other Europeans from Surat, Broach, and Cambay. In 1655 
the head of the Portuguese house in Surat got leave to hoist one flag 
‘on the factory, and to carry another before him when he went ont. 
‘At the same time his title would seem to have been changed from 
factor to director.* 


In spite of the frequency of Martha raids upon Surat, 
growing trade of ita val Bombay, Aurangecb's rei (1658-1707), 
except the few years of disorder at its close, was a time of increasing 
wealth and importance at Surat. The silting of the head of the 
Gulf of Cambay, the disturbed state of the north of Gujardt, aud 
the destruction of Diu by the Muscat Arabs in 1670, combined to 
centre Gujarit trade in Surat, At the same time its consequence as 
the ‘ Gate of Mecea’ was increased by the strong religious feelin, 

among Indian Mnealmns fostered by ihe emperor! ‘The poiats of 
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in the history of this time are: i, the connection of 
ith Surat ; ii, the injuries caused to the city 
the growing importance of its European 





Tn 1660, in consequence of quarrel with his former master the 
king of Bijépur, the chief of the Sidhis of Janjira, taking with him 
the Bijapur fleet, offered to become admiral to the emperor of Delhi, 
Auranigaeb accepted his eerviccs, and in retarn gave him a large 
stipend on the revenues of Surat 
Tn 1664 Shiwaji determined to make an attack on Surat, To con- 





ceal his design, he formed two camps, one at Chaul? and the other at 5°" 


Bassein. Taking four thousand horse from his eamp at Bassein, and 
Passing rapidly through the lands of Jawar and Dharampor, whose 
chiefs were friendly to him, Shiwéji suddenly appeared befure Surat. 
‘The city had no protection but u mnd wall, and, without offering any 
Tesistanice, the governor, taking refuge in the castle, gave up the city 
to be pillaged. ‘The English and Dutch factories stood on the defen- 
sive, and together with their own property saved a considerable part of 
the town, Fearing the advance of troops from Ahmedabad, Shiwaji 
remained only three days in Surat. But before he left, he 1s said to 
Tiseo collected booty worth not less than ove million sterling? Soon 
after this exploit, and enraged at the treachery planned against him 
‘ab Delhi, Shiwaji returned to Surat and levied a second contribution 
from its inhabitants. Encouraged by the success of his first attacl 
Shiwéji returned in 1669 and again plundered the city. For several 
Years a Mardtha raid was almost a yearly occurrence at In 1670 
(October 3rd) Shiwaji, and in 1671 (Ostober 29th) Shiwaji’s general, 
loro Pandit, levied large contributions from the city. Again, in 1674 
and 1675, the Marithds plundered the city, and in 1676, by the 
‘capture of the fortof Parnern, about forty-eight miles south of Surat, 
they for the first time established themselves permanently in south- 
em Gujardt. Bat before this the outer wall, begun in 1664, was 
completed, and though in 1679, 168), and 1684 the Mardthds’ were 
idering round its walls, they seem to have fniled to make their way 
into the city.’ For abont twelve years the city would seem to have 
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‘been free from Mardtha attacks till, in 1696, it was disturbed by the 
nows that Rém Réje had advanced within fifty miles. ‘The governor 
of Surat was on the alert. Tho town fortifications were strengthened, 
fond the Mardthés, after remaining for some time neat the city, were 
forced to retire.’ In the Inst years of the omperor’s reign the 
fer of the Maréthas was on the increase. Towards the close of 
"702 a Maratha army advanced within eighteen miles of Surat, In 
February 1703 they came still nearer the city, and in March burnt 
the suburbs and besieged the town, demanding one-fourth of the 
revenue as the price of their retreat. ‘The Europeans retired to 
their factories and took up arms for their defonce, endeavouring, 
at the samo time, by every good office, to conciliato the Maréthés.t 
Towards the close of 1705 the Maréthis once more appeared before 
Surat, and in April 1706 for nine days invested the city, By throw- 
ing out entrenchments! beyond tho walls, the progress of the bo= 
singers, who were poorly supplied with cannon, was stayed, and the 
town preserved. Bat tho blockade was continued for vovoral week: 
td before th Maths finaly retired (Afay 2d) the prices of neces- 
aries had rigon from two to three hundred per cent, 
Surat in the latter part of the seventeonth oontury was a thickly 
pled town, with a population estimated at 200,000 nouls.* 
Porpared with formor times, its appearance was in many respoots 
fmproved. ‘Uke town walls wore now of brick instead of mud. 
The city had beon increased by the establishment of threo now 
suburbs An ida, or Muhammadan placo of prayer, had been 














Snilt, ond a garden Iaid out in one of tho suburbs.” OF public 
Puildings are notiood (1673-1681) the custom-house, “with a good 
front, and over against the custom-house tho "mint, with a 





stately ontranco, in itself a large town of offices? Several mosques 
woro built from time to time. But of these, only two, with long 
‘wero (1678-1681) objects of any special intorest,” In the 





jo of privato buildings there was somo improvement, ‘There wo 
Mra-l0S1) vory many’ lofty houses, aome of them, a coutury after 
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wards, described as haying gardens filled with the most beantiful 
flowers, subterraneous chambers contrived against the intense heats 
prevailing through part of the year, and saloons where fountains were 
playing in basins of marble’! On'tho other hand, the houses of the 
common people were still mean in appearance, ‘the walls only of 
ambos, placed a foot apart with reeds woven through them, and 
their covering palm leaves.’? ‘Tho streets, though (1690) in many 
places ‘of a convenient breadth,’ were on the whole ‘some too 
harrow,’ unpaved, and in an evening, especially near the market- 
place, 80 thronged that it was not easy’ to pass, No attempt would 
seem to have been made to keep the streets clean; ‘They were (1690) 
in many places ‘ ovorspread with the excrement of men and beasts’? 
Fryer (1678-1681) wonders that a city ‘whose people make the 
streets opposite their dwellings a dung-bill should never have been 
visited by the plague’ Within a year or two after Fryer loft 
Surat the city was vilted by the plague. Tho frat ontbroske was 
in 1684, and for six years it raged without interruption. But 
though during this timé the city was never entirely free from the 
disease, at different seasons of tho year the attacks varied in intensity. 
Lalling during the rainy months (June to September), the epidemio 
broke ont with fresh forconoss in October, and again, abating during 

ter part of tho cold and hot seasons raged with renewe 
fury towards tho ond of May. ‘Tho death-rate at times ‘on a v 
‘modest calculation’ amounted to throo hundred a day. As late as 168! 
no Englishman had been attacked.* 


‘Phe form of administration remained unchanged, During this 
Period sixtoon officors held the post of civil governor of the city, 
giving on.an average a torm of about three years to each,! 
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* Tho following list gives tho names and dates of the civil governors of Surat, clerks 
of reeves he nam Sao rat hee eg I6Ga Rae 
‘Kbin (1664); Muhammad Beg Khan (1666) ; Gheyis-ud-din Kin (1667) ; Zeimalab- 
‘ud-din Khdn (1669) ; Mukblar Khan (1671) ; Moat Anird Khan (1673) ; Altmel Khan. 
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governor had a body of troops 1,500 strong in his pay.’ In civil 
matters the governor of tho city was helped hy the Musulinan judge, 
Gr hj and by the public recorder, or wenkuaris. For muiaging 
tthe customs there was a port officer, or shihbandar, who appearcd at 
the onstom-houte at certain times to mark the goods as thoy were 
esses ‘Tho charge of tho town in criminal matters was en- 

sted ton police magistrate, or Kotwal, ‘This officer had o guard of 
soldiers, but had no capital powers. ‘Three times during the night— 
at nine, twelve, and throe o'clock —the kofwal went th rounda of tho 
city. ‘ho police arrangements were effective, tumults seldom bap- 
pened, and sorious crimes wore so raro that during the twenty years 
Preceding 1690 no one had suffered a capital punishment” Criminale 
Wore beaten by blows of a stick, and were sometimes punished in the 
eet, “To prevent crime in the country pear Sarat was the work of 
f separate officer called faujir. Ho was allowed goldiors and servants 
‘under him to traverse the country, to look attor tho highways, to 
Runt out the robbers, and koop all suspected places quiet and safe 
for pasvongers.* Of the commandant of the castle, Orlugton (1600) 
writes, “under the appearance of a high commander, he is a real 
Prisoner, laid under a strict engagement nover to pass beyond the 
Yralls of his castlo." ‘Tho term of tho commandant’s power seldom 
stretched beyond three years in all.’ 


Daring this period, from'time to time, changes took place in the 
mnto of customs levied from the difforent classes of merchants. In 
1664, in reward for thoir gallant dofence against Shiwéji, Aurangzeb 
reduced the rate of custom duos charged to the English and Dutch 
from 3} to 2 per cont.’ With regard to the amount of revenue 
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collected, it was estimated (1660) that tho dues charged on goods im- 
potted by sen amounted to a yearly sui of £120,000 (Rs, 120,000) 

f this estimate is correct, tlie resources of the city towards the close 
Gf thie pociod must havo considerably fallon off ns in the dotailed 
financial statement given in tho Mirat-i-Ahmadi, the revenue from 
the city and mint is entered at £87,500 (Ts, 873,000) A 
cording to the same statement, details of which are given below, 
exclusive of the amount recovered from the city, the districts ander 
Surat yielded a yearly revenue of £86,159 (Re, 8,61,590), 
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Statement of the Revenues of the Surat gowernorsip tout 1700-1710. 
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Among tho native merchants of Surat thore wore during the seven- 
toonth century men of very great wealth. Of these (1673), some 
had their head-quarters at Surat ; others, though only agents for trad- 
jing hous inthe interior “Hore n port equal to the Haropenn com: 
panies’? Tho rich Musalmén and Pérsi morchants lived in great 
style. But tho Hindus, howover much money they might have, strove 
to conceal it, living frugally and keoping their dealings ns secret as 
possible, This may partly have been done from fear of the exnc- 
Tons of tho Musalian offcors. But it was probubly to nome oxtent 
their own choice, as at times they would seom to have openly made 
great display‘of wealth, londing their wives and children with orna- 
nents, ond sponding large suns on tho occnsions of marriages and 
deaths in their families. OF tho skill of tho Hindu merchants of 
Surat, Ovington (1690) says, “by the strength of his brain only he 
‘willl sum up accounts with ‘equal exactness and quicker despatch 
than the readiest arithmetician can with his pon,”* 


‘This was tho time of Surat’s greatest commercial prosperity, 
Tt was (1695) ‘the prime mart of Indio, ‘all nations of heed 
trading there jno ship sailing in tho Indian ocean, but what put 
into Surat to buy, sell, or ond.’ ‘Tho general course of its traffic 
‘was in most respects the same ns in the previous period. At Surat 
itself some changes had taken placein tho arrangements of the port. On 
account of the opportunity it gave for smuggling, no vessels, except 
‘those belonging to Europeans, wero allowed to lie at Suwali, but wero 
forced to remain off the bar, where the dues were paid. Again, 
instead of bringing goods from the ships to Surat by land in carts, 
towards the close of the century (1690) the ordinary practice would 
seem to have beon to unload the cargoes of great ships into hoys, 
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yachts, and country boats, which at that time were said to pass 
tho Tépti with ‘great convenience and expedition.» In Sarat 0} 
tho forvign merchants laid out thoir bales in tho castle green, an 
prepared them as loadings for their ships. Near the market-placo, 
specially of an evening, the local dealers thronged, standing in the 
stroota with silks and stuffs in thoir hands or on their heads? 
Thoyenot (1066) thus sums up tho articles of trade in tho Surat 
markets All kinds of Indian cotton goods, all the wares of Europo 
‘nd of Chinn diamonds, rubies, poarls, and all othor kinds of pro- 
tons stones; muso, amber, myrrh, incense, manne, wal atminosine, 
guikitver, fac, indigo, and tho red dyo ruinas, and all kinds of 
fudian and other eastern drugs: 


As in entlior times, the chief articlos of export (1690) wore agates, 
camnelians, desks, cabinots, and boxes neatly polished and embel- 
silks, velvets, taffetas, satins,* and cotton cloth, Next to the 
manufacture of cloth, one of the most important industries of Surat at 
this time, would seem to have been ship-building, In. (1688) men- 
tion is made of ‘a very comely stout ship of over one thousand tons 
boing built in tho river at Surat ; and the ship-carpenters aro said to 
be able to take the model of any English ship in all the curiosity of 
its building as exactly as if they had been the first contriyers.’® " As 
tothe ordinary profits of trade, Ovington tells that (1690) in the trade 
between Surat and China profits of one hundred per cent wero to be 
made, and that by simply sonding out silver and bringing back gold 
‘4 profit of twenty-five per cent might be cleared. With regard to 
the rates of interost, money could be borrowed by Englishmen of 
eredit and esteom on private security at twenty-live per cont, this 
rato including all risk of loss at sea.° 
Of European sottlers the four most important were the English, 
Dutch, French, and Portaguesc, The history of the English com- 
Peay at Surat during the roign of Aurangzeb, conising two setions, 
—the first of twenty-seven years, from 1657 to 1684, when Surat 
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still the chief English settlement in Indin ;and the second, of 
Greats three years, wien, pariy owiog to the growing value of 
‘Bombay, at ly because of the disorders at Surat, the importance 
of theit establishment in that city declined. Jn 1657 the English 
company at Surat, fearing an increased competition from private 
merchants, made all possible retrenchments. The grant of the 
later of 1657 restored eonfdenee, and. Surat again’ become the 
head of all English fnctories, including Madras and Bontam2 But 
‘at the same time, on account of the disturbances caused by the 
sons of Shih Jahan, trade nt Surat was unfavourable? In 1661, 
‘by the grant of a fresh charter, tho affairs of the company were 
placed on a firm footing. But trade was not prosperous, and, with 
the exception of Agra and Ahmedibid and of Gombroon in Persia, 
it was thought well to confine the comprny’s trade to the Malabar 
coust, Modras, Surat, and Bantam.” In reward for the brave de- 
1664), the emperor granted the 
English for one year entire remission of customs, a boon worth £2,500 
(Rs. 25,000), and afterwards on abatement of one per cent in the rate 
Tevied.* On the other bund, there was at this time ( 1605-1667) 
‘war between the Dutch and’ tho English; and the Dutch, sendin 
strong fleets to Western India, blockaded the mouth of the ‘apts, 
and, gaining a hold on tho Malabar coast, they had for a time ¢ 
monopoly of the pepper trade in addition to the command of the 
Produce of the finer, spices! Tidings of the formation of a new 
ch company added to the embarrassment of the English, Tn 
1666, the war with the Dutch and French, the Moghal’s snspicions of 
English designs since their acquisition of Bombay, and tho disturb 
ances between Shiwéji and Aurangzeb, made trade ‘precarious, if not 
hopeless.’ But two years lator (1668), bythe transfer of the ieland of 
Bombay from the English crown to the English company, the eom- 
ny gained the position of independence they so much wished? 
som England instructions came that, on the strength of the in- 
rease of their power, the company wore determined to “ compete with 
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the Datch and resist them as far as their means would allow” The 
interest in Bantam was strengthened, and subordinate factories wero 
re-established at Kérwér, Rajapar, Batticolo, Calicut, and Acheen.* 


In the following year (1609) a council of eight members, fiva of 
‘whom were to be constantly resident at Surat, was chosen to assist 
the president. ‘The president was to be governor of Bombay, but 
was to stay at Surat. ‘The management of the company’s affairs in 
England was vigorous, more goods were sent out, instructions wore 
reesived to keep open the Persian trade nt all costs, and, by the es- 
tablishment of the factory at Kérwér, the share of the English in 
‘the pepper trade was recovered? In 1670, seeing how exposed 
Surat was to the raids of the Mardthés, tho English merchants sent 
the most valuable part of their property to Suwéli? More than once 
their fuctory was attacked, bat on each oceasion it was well and 
Successfully defended. In'the next year, besides Maritha attacks, 
the company’s servants had to contend against the hostility of the 
Bovernor and the rivalry of the French, who, by their careless trading, 
Seriously lowered the value of European goods and raised that of 
hative products About this time (1673-1675), in addition to the 
redaction in the margin of profit, the Surat trade in several partica~ 
lars became less udvantageons; the calicoes of the Coromandel 
coast were preferred to the piece-goods of Surat; West Indian 
competition was reducing the demand for indigo; and less lac was 
‘equired, as wafers were taking the place of sealing wax. 

Under these circumstances, in spite of a better year in 1677, 
Surat was (1678) reduced to an agency, and the pay of the company’s 
Servants lowered. In 1681 Surat was, however, again raised to the 
Tonk of a presidency, and an attempt was made to revive the old 
Toute to Surat by way of Socotra, the Red Sea, and the Persian Gulf. 
But, owing to the competition of the Armenians, this attempt failed. 
‘Meanwhile the profits of the company were in 1680 reduced by an 
order of the emperor, raising import duties from two to three and 

. half per cent, an order which in 1682 was extended to the import 
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‘ih goods and bllin to the value of £190,000 ; in 1600, 1200 tons of, shipping and 
‘took valued at £75,000; in 1670, 1,500 tons f shipping; in 1672, four ships with cargo 
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£85, 

‘son, 150.) ‘The following details show the state of the com tradeat Surat in 1670 + 
‘Dead stock, £218,151 (Is. 1,51,010) ; desperate debta, £8,000 (Ro. 80,600) ;gvod debts, 
£0,035 (Ita 09,2%0) investment for providing goods, 225,281 (Ra. 262.810) 
2 tor 1d, £61, 108 (Re. 6,11,050); goods for sale, £13,004 (Es 1,50,040). 
otal £190,478 (Rs. 18,64,730).—Bruce’s Asma, IF. 287. 
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“Bruce's Annals, IL, 421, Profits would seem to have greatly decressed, as in 1618 
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‘Per cent, interest. —Bruce’s Annals, IT., 481. 
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‘of bullion. In 1683 (November 8rd) the number of the company’s 
servants at Sarat was increased by the arrival of the factors who in 
the previous year had been driven out of Bantam by the Dutch, 


At the time of the revival of the English interest in 1608, somo 
changes were made in the character of the English trade with 
Sumt, ‘The factory in Bengal now competed more than formerly 
with Western India, and orders wore issued to ship saltpetro. by 
way of Bengal instead of by Surat? ‘This would seem to have 
eon one of tho causes that led to tho increased export of cloth 
from Surat to England, a change which raised up n new sot of 
enemies to the company. In 1874, 1080, and 1007, tho weavers of 
silk and cotton cloth in England objected so fiercely to this impor- 
tation of foreign cloth, that in 1701 au Act was passed ordering that 
no silk or cotton cloth made in India was to be worn in England? 
‘Thongh in 1680 tho company retired from the country or coasting 
trade in India, leaving it in the hands of its own servants, it cons 
tinued for some time {1678) to’ bo tho custom for the alow frona 
Europe, aftor they had unladen their cargoos* ut Surat, ‘to go. down 
tho coast and, calling at Réjépur for fine cloth, at Karwér for coarsa 
cloth and the woightiost pepper, and at Calicut for spice, ambengris, 
gravates, opium, and saltpetre, to como back to Surat before the carne 
vans from up-country had arrived there with. their waros,’® 





In 1684 orders wero received to transfer the chiof seat of the 
company’s trade from Surat to Bombay. But at first, on account 
of the mutiny of troops at Bombay," and afterwards because of tho 
‘war between the English and the Moghal emperor, the uctual transe 
fer did not tako place till 1687. In 1685 instructions wore received 
from England that the company meant to establish themselves in 
‘position of independence in Bengal ay: capturing Chittagong, and 
in Bombay by recovering Salsetto and the other dependencies of 
Bombay originally ceded by tho treaties between Charles Ul and 
the crown of Portugal.’?_ Bombay was (1687) to be fortified in the 
strongest manner, and to become the eapital of the company’s Indian 

sessions and the residence of the governor-genornl. ‘Tho ship 
from Europe were to clear out of Bombay and not from Surat, and 
the trado with Surat, still tho residence of an agent and factory, was 





4 Orme's Hist. Frag, 96, 
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* Fryer, 80, 
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to be carried on throngh Bombay coasting vessels, taking English Chapter Ve 

foods to Surat and bringing back the Gayrdé exports! Sir Job iatary 
ld did not leave Surat for Bombay till 1687 (April 26th). Somo 

of tho factors remained behind in Surat, and, on news of the capture S7%173% 

of Musalmén vessels by Child’s ordors, were seized und imprisoned English in Sarat, 

by the governor of Surat, Sir John Child now drow up astatement of 084110 
grievances ho complained of at Surat,? and to enforce his demands 

for rodress, in 1689 (Oatober 9th) appeared at the mouth of the Tape 

with an English fleet, ‘This measure failed. ‘The governor would not 

givo up his prisoners, and Child was forced to retire, Child, on his 

waybuck to Bombay, seized some ships belonging, to the Sidhi, and,re- 

fusing to givo them up, tho Sidhilanded in Bombay, Aurangaeb waa 

At this timo freo to help the Sidhi, and the English were forced to bi 

for peaco (1689, December 10th). ‘Their prayer was granted, an 

Hhoogh treated with much dishonour, and compelled to pay a fine of 

£15,000, the English in Surat wore set free and allowed to resumo 

their work of trading (1690, April 4th), So much did the reputae 

tion of tho English suffer by this war that, as the Surat council 

wrote to tho directors, “without a large supply of shipping stock and 

forvants, wo can nover rogain tho trade or benefits of former granta.”* 

Aftor the close of Child’s war (1690) the English interost in Surat 

Avclined, In spite of thoir reverses the compnuy was determined to 

continue their offorts to establish thornselves ns an independent 

power sb Bombay, “Tho Moghal,” they wrote, “ should see that the 
iglish company wore no longer dependent on. him for help and 

countenance in Surat, ‘There wore other markets where his power 

did not rench, Ships loaded at Calicut and Kérwér should sail from 

Bombay to Europe, and let tho Surat traders see that goods wera to 

be found in other parts of India besides Gujarét.” This show of in- 

Aopendence on the part of tho company’s managers would soem to 

have yielded good results. ‘The emperor treated the English with 

‘moro favour, granted a licence for the Bengal trade, and agrocd to pay 

‘sum of £8,000 as compensation for the goods plundered from tho 

English factory in Surat,’ After their re-establishment at Surat, 

Beevetsa ye reiki ‘Tho war with Franco, the 

competition of private traders, and tho vengeance. taken by’ the 

governor of Surat on accomnt’ of tho excesses of European pirates, 

Sorved to injure and depress the English trade,” 


























2 Bruce's Annals, 1, 611-612. 

2 The chiet grounds of complaint were that the English wore now charged 3} por ent, 
‘ol Sper cent os frmeryy thatthe govern gu them wo help eeorctg 

heir debts ;and that their garden and wharf bad been taken from them, Ham, Now 

Act, 1, 208.318, 

the whole of this timo, the agent, Mr. Harris, and the other servants ofthe 

‘company tn Surat, remained *fnpaooel i ira." Brhce's Annaly Ti 689, 

4 Bruce's Annals, 11,642, SirJ. Child did not survive the defeat of his plana, 
He died 1000, Fetraary ith 

* Bruce's Annals, IIL, 96, 

* Tn 1606 five of thet shipa wore seized by the French (Bruce's Anns, TH. 180); in 
1603 trade wan mupensded at Surat-on acount of piracica (Bruce's Annals, HiLs 145) 
{in 1006 the factors: were imprisoned, and kept in Confioment til 1696 (Jaae 17th) 
(Bruce's Annals, 1, 189), 
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In 1698 the company’s affairs suffered still more severely by the for- 
mation ofa now English company. In 1700 the representatives of the 
ow company, with Sir Nichalas Waite as their chief, arrived in Sura, 
‘There was much ill-fecling between the servants of the old, or London, 
and the new, or English, companies. So far was this carried that: Sir 
ohn Gayer (1700), the head of the old company, recommended that 
‘their factory should bo withdrawn from Surat, ‘The importance of the 
now company was fora time increased by the arriv 
Gor, Sir Willam Norsis. Tho chiof object of this fs 
‘the new company from ny share in the responsibility for protecting 
the Surat ane against European pirates with which the London com- 
pany was burdened, Bat this embassy proved a failure, and was very 
costly. Another device of the president of the new, or English, 
‘company for lessening the power of his rival in Surat was more suo- 
Geeslul,” By suggesting that tho members of the ald company. were 
connected with the excessos committed by the English pirates, by 
warnings that now at any time the old company might desert Surat 
Jeaving their debts unpaid, and by bribery, Sir Nicholas Waite 
procured an order from the Delhi court directing that Sir John Gayer 
‘and the other members of the London company should be seized. A 
force was accordingly sent by the Surat governor to Suwéli, and 
(1701, February) soizing Sir John Gayer, his wife, and several factors, 
drought them fo Surat, and for a time confined thom in the governor's 
house. Aftera fortnight the prisoners were transferred to their own 
factory. At first there were no fewer than one hundred and seven 

sin confinomont But by tho end of two years (1703, January’ 
their number was reduced to twenty-two. During this time, thong! 
rationed as prisoners, and unable to leave tho factory walls, the com- 
pany’s servants would seom to have been allowed to trade.* | In 1703, 
tn consequence of more piracies by English captains the governor a 
tempted to lay hold of the factors. Bat they defended the factory 
for twelve days, nnd tho governor's rago somewhat abating, they were 
allowed to romnin in their former stato of modified confinement, In 
England, in 1702 (July 22nd), the intorests of the rival companies 

‘boon united by the grant of a charter of anion. But at Surat the 
rivalry was too keon to nllow of the members of the different factories 
‘at once beginning towork comfortably together. In 1704, at Surat, 
orders were received appointing Sir John Gayer goneral in Bombay, 
and Sir Nicholan Waite prosident at Surat. "At tho samo timo. there 
orders contained the provision that, should Gayer not be released 
within three months, Waite was authorised to act in Gayor’s place 
as general, ‘Taking advantage of this provision, Waite left Surat 
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for Bombay, and acted there as general till 1707, when he was dis- 
missed the service.’ Before leaving Surat in 1704, Waite is said, 
instead of making any effort to obtain Gayor’s release, to havo done 
what he could do, by bribery and misrepresontation, to strengthen 

governor in his determination not to set Gayer free, So success- 
fal was the course adopted by Waite, that the factors of the London 
company remained in confinement till, in 1707, by the vigorous stops 
faker by the Dutch, thir own domacds were concord, aud et. tho 
same time the English factors wore set at liberty.* 


‘The chief articles brought by the English to Surat at the close 
of tl riod were lead in pi 8, barrels of tar, sword-blades and 
Persknivos, specinces, loking-glasses, ewinging-glascs, hubblo- 

ibbles, nnd roso-water bottles. Among articlos valued as presents 
fro mentionod long guns, brass guns, large glass cisterns, and flow- 
ered cloth, green, rearlet, and whi 


As organized in 1660 and 1675 the factory at Surat consisted 
of the prosident* and a resident council of four, and under them 
8 subordinate body, generally about twonty-cight strong, divided 
into the throo grades, of merchants, factors, and writers. After the 

ident, who, with ‘of £500 a year, issued ali orders and. 

isposed Of all preforments, thoro carmo his four resident councillors. 
OL theso, tho first in rank was the accountant, on £72 w your, who 
ictod as treasurcr and prepared tho accounts for audit; the second 
ens tho store-keeper,on £40 a year, who rogistorod tho salos of 
Buropoan and tho purchasos of country goods ; tho third, tho purser 
tmnrino, also on £40 a year, who gavevan account of all exports and 
imports, provided stores, and discharged other dution connected 
with tho shipping; and ‘tho fourth, tho socrotary, on £40 a yenr, 
who modelled all consultations, recorded all transactions, and affixed 

__ the company’s soul to all passes and commissions, 

Of the dros, grades into which the body of tho company’s 

servants were divided, that of merchants was the highest, These, 
























4 Bruce's Annals, IIT, 036, 

{Bruce's Annals, THL, G19, No direct mention of Cayer’s release has been traced. 
“Anvlerson notices (378) tat, from a reference to him in the letters from England in 1708, 
Gayor was nlill in confnement. Dut it ix pouible that ho had before this been peta 
Iiberty, though the news of his release had not reached ‘when the directors’ 
otter was writton. Tt seoms nérange that in 1706, when Waite's services were discon: 
tinued) Aislabio, and not Gayer, should have succeeded him as general. "Probably it 
‘wan due to tho’ Now” clement in the United Company that Gayer was eo hanily 
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who were men of more than eleven years? standing, received £40 a 
year. From their number any yacancies in the council at Surat, or 
‘among the chiefs of tho branch factories, wore filled up, ‘The second 
was the grado of factors, mon of from six to eleven years’ service, paid 
at the rate of £20 a year, This grade was divided into two classes, 
senior factors of from eleven to eight, and junior factors of from eight 
to five years’ sorvice, The third was the grade of writers, mon of less 
than fivo years’ service, with salaries of £10 a year. A fourth grado, 
called approntices, youths who worked without pay in the hope of 

referment, is provided for in the orders of 1675; but this geado, if 
itevor had any actual existence, would seem soon to havo been 
given up Bosides the mercantile establishment, other Bnglishmen 
ero omployad in connection with tho factory. Of tho tho highest 
in position, holding the rank of third in the factory, was tho minister 
or chaplain, who, witha salary of £100 n your, was expected to read 
Pryor tric overy day of the wook, presching onco, in addition, on 

jundays, to catechise the youth, and to visit the subordinate 
factories on the Malabar coast. Noxt thero was tho surgeon, like 
fhe merchants, on £40 a year, who apparently was helped by an 
Tian doctor of physio “There wos also generally an European 
cook and about seventeen other Englishmen in subbrdinate pos 
tions, some of thet attached to the Suwéli marine, the rest forming 
tho prosidont’s guard Besides theso resident’ members of tho 
Surat factory, one or two of tho chiefs of subordinate factories were 
gencrally cloctod mombers of tho Surat council. 


OF natives attached to the factory thero was tho ‘master? to 
teach the young mon to writo and read the native Tanguagos. But 
A good Knowlodgo of native languages few of the company's nar 
yants wore suid to attompt and fower to gain.’ ‘Thor was also 
fn Indian doctor of physio to help the English surgoon, and an 
Indian cook. Besides, there was a body of forty Indian’ moss 
gers, porters, and domestics, of whom all the English members, no 
cording to their position, had some to wait on them in their chamber 




















2 thuees Annals, TL, 375, Compare Fryer (1673-1681), 84, aul Anderton, 201. 

* Ovington (1600), 402, 

2 wryer, 85, 

4 Fryer, 85. ‘Tho new or English company stared, 1700, in Sarat wit 
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‘and follow them ont! In matters of business the details of the 
carrying out of alsiost all orders wore left. in the hands of the native 
merchants, from’ whom the company’s brokers were chosen? ‘The 
collection of piece-goods for export required a somewhat elaborate 
‘arrangement, To ensure a steady supply of these goods, money had 
to be advanced to the weavers. ‘This was ono of the parts of tho 
Dusiness entrusted to the native brokers. ‘These men went into the 
districts, employing clerks, or gundatds, on a monthly salary to 
see that the weavers acted up to their agreements. Sometimes, 
it is said, betwoon the agents and the weavers were another class of 
ssmall brokers called daldls 

‘Though their salaries wore so small, the English servants of the 
ompany lived comfortably in Surat, and in many cans. retarmed to 
England with large fortunes. Of perquisites, in addition to their 
aye yomng zm evra frm tho brokers t orory diwali festival 
(Soptomber to October) proseuts of jewels and cloth, ‘enough to serve 
them for great part of tho year.’ Tho chaplain had his privato 
gifts from merchants and mastors of ships, and his ‘noble lar 
Bratitis for officiating at mnrriagos,boptisin, and burial" ‘Tho 
furgeon gained considerably by his “ontward’ practico and traffic.’ 
‘Those of the mombors of the factory who wore in position to 
engage in trade had other opportunitios for making a fortunc, 
Though the prviago of private ime was, withdrawn Jin, 1637, the 
country trade between ports casb of the Cape of Good Hopo 
was, in 1661, handed over to the company’s servants, Such was the 
profit in this trade, that even thoso of the merchants who had no 
eopital of their own could afford to borrow from native monoy- 
lenders, paying them at tho rate of twenty-five per cent, Another 
source of profit during part of this time was the trade in diamonds, 
which, though taken nway from their servants in 1680, was again 
restored by the company in 1698. ‘The new company (1608) allowed 
their servants both tho privilege of private trado and the right to 
trade in dimmonds* 

‘Toillustrate the mode of life ofthe English in Surat during thelatter 

‘of the seventeenth century, the following details aro available: 
house which accommodated the wholo of the company’s establish 























2 Pryor, 85, 
* Bryer, 88. 

Pryor (1673-1081) says the factors averse, ths weavery buying up the cotton 
yarn ( eapoy them lle at be the chin ber eps Bani a hee 
Head, and te rerpooaible fr ther deity."—-86, 

“ Ovington. Chaplains are xaid to haye frequently remitted at least the whole of 
fhoir‘sliries to Ragland, “{Anterso, i) Hetagy ike he‘Dtsh minltr o 
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ment had, throngh the liberality of the emperor Aurangzeb, who 
‘was their landlord, gradually been beantified and enlarged till, besides 
several ‘decent apartments’? for the president, it could lodge forty 
‘persons, and, asa ars corveaien sect several oellare ac warehonses, 
of acistera of water and of a bath.” Built of stone and excellent 
timber, with good carving, ‘ without representations,’ their house was 
contrived after the fashion ofthe Moors buildings, with upper and 
lower galleries, or terrace-walks, a neat oratory, and a convenient 
place for meals, Within the factory was chapel ‘ decently 
embellished,’ but, to please the Moors, without the figure of any living 
creature in it. In this chapel, about six in the morning, the whole 
Company canie iogether to hear prayers read by tho chaplain, ‘They 
then dispersed, some to tho moming meal, others to the ‘groves and 
gardens? near the water sido, and a fow of the young writers to 
the teacher provided for their use by the company.” At ton business 
‘began, and went on till noon. Then dinner was served, all sitting 
down, after the English manner, in a public place, according to their 
seniority in the service. ‘The table, spread at the company’s 
expense, was adorned with drinking cups, dishes, and plates of pare 
silver, ‘massy and substantial,’ The dishos were filled with the choicest 
‘meat ‘Surat or the country round could afford, prepared, to please 
‘the curiosity of every palate’ by an English, w Portuguese, and an 
Indian cook. With equal freedom generous Persian wine andarrack 
inch wero served round the tablo. ‘This was the erersday fare 
jut_on Sundays and public festivals the table was ‘still furcher em= 
Pellished” by game, fruit, European wines, and English beer. In 
the afternoon, about four o'clock, business was resumed, and was 
carried on till dark, ‘Then, after prayers, at eight, » public supper 
and some ‘innocent easy recreation,’ all retired to their rooms, no 
one being allowed, without liberty of the president, ‘to lie abroad or 
leave the factory. 

At times, from October to March, the summer season as it was 
then generally called, ships came and went from the Suwali roads 
near the mouth of the Tépti, and then during the hours of business, 
from ten to noon, and again from four till dark, below stairs amon; 
the packers and warchouse-keepers, it was ‘a mere Bilingsgate,’ ani 
all over the factory ‘continued hurly-burly.’ Winter, or the rainy. 
season, from June to October, was, to many of the factory, a less busy 
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timp. ‘Then their chicf duty was to lay in a stock of cotton-yarn 
and keep the weavers at their work, so that the supply of cloth 
might be ready against the season of ships.’ Even in’ the busy 
Season, however, the members had their times of rest and holiday. 
Sent down to the roads at Suwéli to mect the ships from Europe, 
‘ few days would often be passed pleasantly, hearing the news 
from. England, enjoying the hospitality of the ships’ captains, 
and finding some shooting in the country near Suwali? In Surat 
fon solemn days,’ aftor the mid-day banquet was over, the pre- 
ident generally invited the whole factory abroad ‘to somo pleasant 
garden’ near the city,’ where they sat ‘shaded from the boams of the 
Sun, and refreshed by the neighbourhood of ponds and water-works.? 
Hore they listened to music, shot at marks, and enjoyed the society 
Of tho ladies of the factory. Besides the factory establishment of 
cooks, butlers, and menials, of whom ‘every one, according to his 
quality, ad somo to wait on him in his chamaber and follow him out, 
the chaplain and members of council were supplied with four or 
five men to attend on their coach; when the president moved, ‘ be- 
sides a noise of trumpets, there was a guard of English soldiers 
‘consisting of a double file led by a serjeant, a body of forty moormen, 
and a flagman carrying St. George's colours, swallow-tailed, in silk. 
fastened to. silver partizan. On ‘solomn days,’ when they went in 
state totheir garden parties, tho English ‘ Lodge’ passed through the 
heart of the city with still more show. On these occasions before 
the president were carried two large English ensigns ; then curious 
Persian or Arabian horses of state ‘rich in their trappings ;’ then the 
captain of the peons himself ou horseback, loading’a band of forty 
or fifty attendants on foot ; then the council in large couches drawn 
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by stately oxen ; and last of all, the factors in coaches, or upon horses, 
with saddles of velvet richly embroidered, their headstalls, reins, and 
Troupers covered with solid wronght elven.” 


Between 1616 and 1660, when no English ladies lived at the factory, 
jt would seem to have been the common practice for Englishmen in 
Sorat expecially, mhon traveling through th country, to dress in 
native fushion, Butlater on (1690), when many of the merchants had 
their wives living with them, it was usual for the English in Surat 
not only to wear Huropean ‘clothes, but, as far as possible, to havo 
‘them made according to the latost fashion. Fortunately the men 
found tailors in Surat ‘who could fashion their coats nccording to the 
provailing mode in England,’ and ladios found native artists able to 
Eontrive * their towering head-dresses with as much skill as if the 
hhend-dresses had been an Indian fashion, or as if, tho tailors them- 
‘selves had been apprentices at the royal exchange.’? 


Tn Sorat the early Europeans would seem to have lived on some- 
what familiar terms with the natives. According to Ovington 
their grand style of living made tho native governors and other per- 
‘sons in high position value their friendship and ‘ placo an honour on 
their intimacy and acquaintance’ ‘The factors, too, were hospitable, 
entertaining natives, at least Musalméns, ab their own tables, and 
in turn dining with them, ‘imitating, when they did so, the customs 
of the east in lying round the banquet upon Persian carpets.’* 


Daring the greater part of theco years at Surat the Dutch 
were the most successful of tho European traders. In addition 
to their monopoly of tho finer spices, by acquiring (1683) a hold 
‘on the Malabar coast, the Dutch gained tho command over the sup- 
Bir of pepper In 1668 the English recovered their position on the 

labor Coast and competed raore vigorously with the Dutch. But 
in the war with the English (1672-1674) the Dutch were able to do 
much harm to the English trade at Surat ;? and again, in 1682, by 
the capture of Bantam, they acquired the control of the Jaya pepper 
market. In 1684they’ are mentioned ‘as very firmly settled at Surat 
‘and strong in the Persian Gulf.’ ‘They bencfited by tho failare of 
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the English attempt (1608-1690) to establish themselves.as a military Chapter Vi: 
power at Bombay, and in 1690 tried hard to gain the sole command = 
‘of the trade to the Persian Gulf. In 1694-1805, on condition of ob- ‘History: 
faining @ monopoly ofthe European trade with Surat, and being freed 15781738 
from the payment of customs, they offered to guarantee the security of Dutch in Surat, 
the pilgrim traffic between Sarat and Mecea ‘This offer was refused, “des tT0R, 
nd in 1609 it was arranged that, with the English and French, the 

Dutch should be responsible for the suppression of pirucies, taking 

tho Red Sea under their special care.? But in the following year, dis: 

gusted with the conduct of the governor of Surat, the Dutch struck 

tho flag on their ouso and sent thir shipping to Batarin®” On the 

appointment of a fresh governor (1702) the Dutch would seem to have 

roturned to Surat. But in 1703 their factors were again placed in 

confinement, In consequence of this insult the Dutch fleet in 1704 

blockaded the month of the Tépti, and, though offered as much as 

£8,000, refused to withdraw unless they were declared free from any 

claim for damages. In the following year they mado more prizes, 

and again returning in October 1706 continued the blockate till 

Jannary 1707. ‘The governor at last agreed to pay the Dutch a sum 

‘of £81,000 (Rs, 8,10,000) on giving up the ships Shay ‘had seized, ono 

per cont on the Surat customs was to be abated, and trade to Broach 

Was declared to be free. At the same time liberty of trade was 

granted to the English.* 


‘Daring this time the staple of the Dutch trade with Sarat and 
the chief source of their wealth was tho import ot spices. As tho 
Datch had a monopoly of this traffic, their profits were vory high. 
From 1662-1670 the rate of profit on the finer epee, is said, on an 
average, to have been about 520 per cent, and from 1688-1698 tho 
corresponding rate rose to 850 per cent. ‘The trade in other merchan- 
dize at this time was said to yield a profit of about sixty per cont. 
‘Tho average income of the Ditch factory at Surat between 1663 
‘and 1673 was from the finor spices alone nbout £80,415 (Rs. 3,04,150 

corresponding profits betwoen 1688 and 1698 are returned at 
{£69,581 (Hs, 0,99,810), of which £46,315 (Ws, 403,100) wore dow 
from the finer spices, and £23,266 (Rs, 2,32,600) from their trade in 
other goods.* 

Accoriling to the traveller Baldmus, who visited Surat about 1670, 
‘the lives of the meaner sort of the Dutch were at that time none of the 
best.” Heating themselves witharrack and otherstrong drink, and then 
ying exposed in the open air, they often caught the orampe-cr other 
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‘liness.’ Tho better gort commonly rose withthe sun, ‘éleep after sun- 
‘rise being accounted very unwholesome” Some, immediately after 
‘coming out of bed, had the custom of washing their heads, noy, the 
whole body, with cold water, Others washed with lukewarm water 
three orfour times a week, “The last,” he adds, “I havefound thebest 
dy experience.” Dinner was early, apparently before mid-day. When 
dinner was over, it was usual to sleep; then about three or four 
o'clock to drink tea; and after tea, in the cool of the evening, to walk. 
‘They supped commonly about seven or eight o'clock, but very mode- 
rately, and went to sleep, about ten or eleven, upon quilts, ‘feather 
beds being not used in the Indies.’ ‘Tho ordinary food was goats, 
sheep, fowls, bares, peacocks, and such like. Besides thetea— of which 
two kinds, Chinese and Japanese, were known, and which had of late 
years ‘gained mighty sscondant? over the Hollanders—eoffee and 
Hocolate were used. A common drink was a mixture of sugar and 
water boiled together. Of spirits brandy was, by the wiser sort, seldom 
taken, ‘ unless it was a spoonful or so before dinner, or a drop at 
night before they go to bed? Brunswick mui was, however, both 
mere pleasant and more wholesome than in Enrope, ‘ the worst being 
that it was excessive dear.’ Of wines those of Spain were most in re- 
quest, French and Rhenich wines being not strong enongh in hot 
Countries ‘where the stomach requires more lively cordials, as a little 
‘brandy or a moderate share of canary.”* 








‘Tho French settlement of 1642, of which mention has been made 
above, would seem to have been a failure. But afresh attempt was 
suade in 1604 on the oveaion of the formation of Colbert’s famons 
company of the East Indies. ‘Tuking Madagascar, which they then 
(685, duly 10th) ealled ‘Tle Dauphine; they in 1607 sent Carron, 8 
Dutchman, as agent, with the title of director, to settle a factory nb 
Sarat. In 1668 (February 18th) French ships arrived and gave out 
‘that large consignments were on their way to Surat. But as no more 
ships came, the Surat merchants would have no dealings with the 
French, and they were forced to retire to Madagascar. Meanwhile at 
Madoyascar so greatly were the company’s affairs mismanaged that 
the king of France recalled the grant under which ho had invested 
the company with the possession of theisland. Under these ciroum- 
stances, the company in-1670 transferred their sover to 
Surat, andin January 1671 gaye its members full powers in ci 
criminal cases. In 1670, on tho occasion of one of the Maratha raids 
on Surat, tho French are said to have saved their factory from plunder 
by compounding with Shiw6ji and furnishing his troops with themeans 
of taking the Persian factory. In 1672 the arrival of a stron, 

French flect in Indian waters raised the position of the French, an 

in the beginning of the following year (1075), on hearing that a Date 
squadr onwas menacing Bombay, Mr. Baron, the French director, with 
four ships, camefrom Surat to Bombay, and joining with the English, 
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succeeded in defeating the designs of the Duteh.' Later on, the Chapter V. 
weavers of France raised objection to the importation of Indian cloth, a 
and the trade of tho French company at Surat fell very low. In 1692 History. 
‘a French fleet of four ships reached the Tépti with ‘instractions to 1578-1783, 
withdraw the factory from Surat. At this time (1692-1697) there Yyench in Surat, 
was war between Eugland and France, and as the French succeeded 1042-1700. 
in capturing an English vessel near the 'Tépti, they were able to pay 
their debts, and the factory was continued for some time longer. 
Gemelli Careri (1695) mentions honses of French merchants as amon 
the best buildings in Surat? and in 1699 the French were still o 
sufficient consequence at Surat to unite with the English and Dutch 
in becoming responsible for the suppression of piracy, and took 
the Persian Gulf as their special charge. » Very soon after this they 
were forced to close their factory, their agents leaving Surat without 
meeting claims upon them. For the rest of this period, and for some 

rs after (1719), from fear of being seized to pay the company’s 

‘bts, no French ships visited Surat? 


‘Throughout this period a Portuguese factory would seem to have Portuguese in Surat, 
‘been kept up in Sorat, As late a 1670" the Portuguese granted oie. 
passes toships. Inthe samo year a letter was written from the 

Viceroy at Gon to the governor of Surat, asking that the customs 

Antics might be reduced to two per cent. And about this time the 

English records make mention of a revival of the Portuguese trade 

at Surat? and again in 1684 their competition is said to be serions® 

Tn 1693 @ scheme wns started for establishing a Portagueso trading 

company, but with what. success does not appear. ‘The head of the 

Portuguese factory, at this time (1695), would seem to have been 

styled chief captain” Again, in 1700, tho English tmde is said to 

have beon prosperous, partly owing to the abseuce of the Portuguese, 
who, like the Dutch, would seem to have left Surat disgusted with 
tthe tyrannous conduct of the governon* 


‘Tho third period of Moghal rule at Surat extends over twenty- Decay of imperial 
six years, from 1707, the year of Aurangzcb’s death, to 1733, | Power, 
When, as governor of Sarat, ‘Teg-bakht Khén gained @ position of MOTA75%. 
Yttiaindepondenee he chief inuences affecting Surat durin 

is period, were the failure of the authority of the court of 
Delhi, and ‘tho establishment of Martha power up to the walls 
‘of Surat, These two. influences combined to weaken the hands of 
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the governor of the city. He could no longer look for support 
either directly from the court of Delhi, or through their represen 
tative, the viceroy of Gujarét. At the same time, by the establish- 
mont’ of Mardtha power in the districts round Surat, the city 
rernor was deprived of the chief source of his revenue. Wit 
He decling of the govornor’s authority, the rich merchants of Sarat 
and the chief companies of European settlers begin to take. leading 
part in the history of the city. 

During the early years of this period (1707-1717), the only event of 
importance was the construction of the outer row of city walls, ‘This 
work, bogun under tho governorship of Hakdar Kuli Khén_(1717- 
1719), was completed in 1720 by Haidar’s successor, Tahavar Khén, 
In 1728 Rosia Ali,» Mosalmin soldier of distination, was choren 
governor of Surat. ‘Acting with vigoor against the Maréthés, ho 
Succeeded in winning back from them the districts round tho city. 
To revenge tho death of his brother, Rustam in 1725 marched to 
Almedébéd, wher, in an engagement with the Maréthés, he wasslain, 
Rustam was in 1725 succoeded by his son Sobréb Khén, "In the onrly 
year of ha governorship, Sorab Khsn, according tothe ncoounta of 

fhe Buglish factors, actod oppressively, and by his exactions turned 
ygnnst himself many of the leuding naivo merchant ws woll a tha 

juropean sottlors in Surat, Tho immediato causo of tho disturb- 
‘ances, which, boginning in 1729 lasted till tho establishment of 
Tog-bakht Khén as governor of the city in 1738, was certain Mulla 
Muhwmmad Ali, ‘This man, who in 1719 succoeded to the fortune 
of his grandfather Mulla Abdal Jéfar? would seem to have cons 
tinued trading at Surat for about ten years. In 1729, according to 
‘one nccount, anxious to establish himself in a position’ of independ 
‘ence, and, according to another vorsion, enraged nt the exactions of 
Sohrab Khién, Mulla Muhatamad attempted to make a settlement on 
the island of Piram, near Gogo, Failing in this attompt, the Mulla 
next determined to establish himself at Athwa, a village on the pti 
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about three miles below Surat. Here he began to build a fort, Chapter W. 
Bat before much progress had been made, the work was stopped by grag 
the orders of Sohréb Khén. Enmged at the interforenco of the ‘History 
Governor, the Mulla turned to Bogler Khén, the commandant of the 1573:178% 
castle, Working upon him by large presents, and by the promise Mulla Mohammad 
that ho would uso his influence to procure for Teg-bakht Khin, Al, 
“ler Khin’s brother, the offico of governor of the city, he per. 7178 
Bogler Khén to bombard Sohnib Khén’s resideneo, Worsted 
in the contest, Sohrib Khén od to refer the matter to the court 
of Delhi allowing Teg-babt Khia to act as governor of tho ity til 
tho emperor's order should be received. On the success of his party, 
Malla Mohoxamad again set work building hisfort at Atha.” Bat 
‘Tog-bakht Khén and his brother Bogler Khén, no longor dependent 
‘on the Mulla’s help, informed him that, unless ke obtainod the special 
Bermiasion of tho ommpeor, tho work must stop, Meanie from 
Ihi Sora Khén was confirmod in tho governorship of the city, and 
‘Muhimumad, taking advantage of thoso orders, proposed to Solrd that 
they should unite and deprive Tog-bokht Khén of his goverumont, 
Sohrab Khén agrood, and Teg-bakht Khén was driven from office. 
‘Tho Mulla was now allowod to go on building his fort. — Whon tho 
‘work was finished ho established himsclf at Athwa, and at the ex- 
wo of Surat Athwa bocamo a place of considerablo trade. Sohrab 
n, finding his customs revenuo falling off, ordored tho Mulla. to 
rotarn to Surat, But Muhammad, winning over to his sido tho Dutch 
‘and English,' ns woll as his old ally Boglor Khén, tho commandant 
of tho fort, Sohrib Khdn, finding himsolf without, supportors, flod 
to Gogo. ' Bogler Khin had agreed to join with tho Mulla only on 
the condition that tho Mulla would soleimuly promise to help in 
establishing Tog-bakht Khén in the governorship of tho city, and as 
tho Dutch aud English approved of this choice of » govorior Tog. 
bakht Khén succeeded to Sobréb Khén’s placo (1731), Mulla 
‘Muhammad would seem, for a timo, to have bean allowed to remain at 
Athwa, Bat in tho next your (1733), caroloss of his promiso to 
Boglor Khén, ho, by sonding valuablo presents to Delhi, endeavoured 
to obtain tho office of governor of tho city for his own son. Tog- 
bakht Khén, coming to know of Muhammad's intrigues, invitod tho 
Mulla to on entortainmont, and, placing him under arrost, kept him a 
‘sonor till his death in 1734. | On gotting tho Malla into his power, 
fog-bakht Khén took and dismantlod tho fort at Athwa.? 


‘When nows of tho disturbances at Surat reached the court of 
Delhi, orders were issued transferring Momin Khén from Cambay to 
Surat, and appointing Teg-bakht Khin to be govornor of Cambay. 
Momin Khan scat Syed Nurallgh to act for him, but he was 
defeated by ‘Tog-bakt Khién, who continued in the governor: 



























+ InMusalmin histories no mention js made of the holp given by the Buropoans, 
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Tho aocoant of these disorders ia taken from Munshi Abdul Hakim’ history, 
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shipat Sarat. In the following year, in spite of his disregard 
of their orders, by presenting them with valoable gifts, Teg- 
PakbE Kiss indnoel the Dell court to: confirm him as govarner 
of Surat, and confer upon him tho title of Bahédur. — During 
‘this tim, in spite of disorders, trade would not seem to have 
suffered. "Besides the extreme case of Muhammad Ali, many of the 
Surat merchants, both Muhammadans and Hindus, were at this time 
very rich! ‘The Pérsis were also a large and prosperous class, 





1 Of these perhaps the most prominent character isa certain A’hmad Chalebi, an 
+ artful Arab merchaoty who layed an importsct. part in the aegotiations for the 
transfer of the feet eothidy to the Boglish (ree below, 118), ‘This mau at first was, OF 
claims, Afterwards, i 

5 
“Widen the breach between the governor TTeg-takht Khan and the English, He. con: 
Enued a stanach wopporcer of the governor ll August 1735, when Neg-bakht Kida 
si length diorered that he had been se a dupe of by Chast” In reply to the 
i is power, and s0 paifed ‘up Was he 
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“good carpenters aud ship-builders, and exquisite weavers and em- chapter V. 
broiderers.’! = 
Daring this poriod the city of Surat continued to increase in. sizo. 
Faking advantage of the protection of the now walls, Kéji Mir 
Fatullah Khén, in the year 1725, sottled the suburb of Makhdumpura 
near the Athwa gate. ‘Two years afterwards a flood in the pti 
caused much damage at Surat, On this occasion the water rose so 
high in the city that people were forced to take shelter in trees and 
on the tops of honses. In the general distress the governor, Sohrab 
Khén, acted with liberality, distributing food to large numbers, both 
‘Hindus and Musalméns. 1732 was a year of famine. 


‘The beginning of the eighteonth century is a transition stage in 
the fortunes of the leading European settlements at Surat. On the 
one hand, in a straggle between local merchants and impoverished 

jors, their command of men and money made their friendship 
important. On the other hand, neither Dutch nor English aimed as 
gt, st ruling in Sart, Their interest in tho strogge was the sume, 

i trade of both had lately suffered from the same acts of tyranny, 
and both were anxious to establish some one in power who, owing 
his position to their help, might in his management of the city be 
expected to consult their interests. At the close of the struggles in 
179, tho Datch and Bagliah together recovered, with thactalleerts, 
the charges incurred in helping the cause of their ally Teg-bakht 
Kikén, “in sotling tho acvouste they lament “the. Youle and 
fatigues they had undergone in the long scene of confusion in the 
city.’ ‘They hope ‘that it may never again fall to their lot or to the 
lof of their successors to disfigure their account books with the head 
‘of war charges.’* 


Though for the English company, well provided with funds and Eaalish in Sarat, 
pee: Basia eabepolr A Wik moe en. tke ehols, «tine cE prose Ura 
perous trade,’ the factory at Surat was subject to so much annoy- 
ance and so many exactions at the hands of the city governor that, 
in 1712, the English withdrow from Surat. For three years their 
factory was closed. ‘Then an embassy from Hugli, backed by inag- 
nificent presents and the surgical skill of Mr. Hamilton, exercised 
» 0 favonrable an inflame on the court of Delhi, that. the ner 
not on ied the privileges the company required in Bengal, 
bat als, Fat ted the governor of Surat aad tie viseroy of the 
Deccan from placing impediments in the way of English trade, In 
1716 (January 6th) a fresh charter was obtained, under thetorms of 
Which all duties on tho company's imported goods were commuted 














1 Ham, Now, Ast, fy 16. 
4 strat from the Betat Diary quotd in Bo, Guar Her.» TV» 185. Parca (1777) 
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Tn 1716 a prolamation wa inaed, and in 1719 an Act (6h of Oo, 
22) gat ate ort ber wc lth company ad to Inns“ 
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Chapter V. for an annual tribute of £1,000 (Rs. 10,000), and they were allowed 
: ie Yo catablish a separato onstotn-house. At the samo timo about Ate 
4 History. —teon acres of land were granted wherever they might choose to 
19731783. build factory, and it was agreed that all English wrecks should 
Engl in gos, be protected from plunder and from exorbitant demands for sal- 
fm.” —-vage. ‘In 1716 tho English returned to Surat, But within few 

yeurs a renewal of attempts to make tho English responsible for 
iracies committed by other nations led to fresh insults, First, the 
nglish chief was told that the factory had been bestowed on a 
‘Musalmén saint, and that it would, therefore, be nocossary for the fac~ 
tors to change their abode. At the same time they were given to 
understand that the ovilmightbe avorted by a present judiciously made 
to the governor, who would then exercise hia powerful influénee on 
their behalf at the Delhi court. ‘Tho English chief ngrood to pay 

‘4 small sum, threatening at the same time that, if the English wore 
dislodged from their factory, they would at once withdraw from 
Surat and take their revenge on the trade of the port. Very soon 
after, © rumour reachod tho city that much damago hud been done 
, to Surat shipping in tho Red Sea by an European vessol, The 
wernor of Surat demanded restitution from the English for 
eit losses, and the Musalmén merchauts thronged the guto of the 
; English factory with tumult and violence. ‘Tho company’s broker 
7 was assaulted and placed in confinement, and « guurd stationed over 
the factory. ‘Then the head of the English factory, feeling, thatthe 

moment for reprisals had arrived, ordered the oruisors at the bar 














to lay an embargo upon all ships belonging to Musalméns, Matters 
wore not, however, pushed to an extromity. ‘The governor engnged 
that the factors should not be again molested, ‘The factors, on 
their side, bound themselves to make restitution when any acts of 
piracy were proved against them, ‘Troubles woro again renowed © 
‘when, in 1725, Rustam Ali Khdn was appointed to the charge of tho 
city. During tho two years of his rule (1723-1735), this governor 
oppressed all merchants who dealt with the English, At the same 
timo a chang in England did much to destroy the value of the 
ompany’s tmde to Gujarit. ‘The opposition to. the importation of 
Indian goods into Englaud seemed to dio away at tho lose of the 
soventeenth century, ‘The uso of Tudian calicoes, both for woar 
‘and for household furniture, was again for a time universal, But in 
1721, in consequence of riots and tumults among the weavors of 
London, an Act was passed absolutely prohibiting the wear of Indian 
calicoes:! By the next governor, Sohréb Khén, English trade. was 
at first obstructed. Afterwards, for atime, he ruled with more 
justico and ordered their wrongs to be redrossod. But before 
Many years were over, Sohréh Khén again returned to a course of 
oppression, In 1730 he seized ond imprisoned several of tho prine 
cipal merchants, bankers, and brokers, so that a stop was prt to 
all business until he was brought to his senses. by a remonstrance 
of tho united English, Fronch, and Dutch factors, ” Still he insulted 
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and injured the native morchants, who withdrew from the city, leav- 
ing the governor in great need of money. Sohrab then implored the 
English to pay their annual tribute, or peshowah, of £1,000 (Hts, 10,000) 
inadvance, ‘This they agreed to do, and afterwards the governor was 
ablo to raise from the English and Dutch brokers a further sum of 
£21,000 (Rs. 2,10,000). But this large sum of money was extracted 
from tho brokers without the consent of their principals, and this 
act of extortion was ono of the reasons that induced the English 
and Dutch shortly after to join in the combination against Sohrébs 
Khén, which ended in Sobréb’s flight and the accession of Teg- 
bakht Khén, 


‘The articles of trade imported aud exported by the English at this 
timo diffored but little from those in which they formerly dealt, Of 
imports, there were bullion, Iead, quicksilver, woollen-cloth, and 
hardware, ‘Tho exports wore chiefly cotton cloth, diamonds, pepper, 
rugs, and saltpotre, One of tho chiof changes was that, in the 
disordered stato of the country, Kuropeaus wore not allowed to visit 
the interior withont special pormission, so that the disposal of goods 
‘was for tho most part left to native doalors.* 





Daring this period tho Datch would seem to bare maintained 
their position of consequence among the forvign vesidonts at Surat, 
In adiition to tho priviloges conferred upon them at the close of the 
last period, the Dutch, in 1709, obtained a charter determining, among 
other points, that, “according to ancient customs, a place in the city 
should bo granted to tho Dutch Hast India Company for their uso 
in carrying on their trado, and likowise another for the rosidonco of 
tho chief within tho city or in the garden.’ Agnin, in 1712, it was 
provided (hat tho hone ‘ot Ttabée, Khin should. bo given to tho 
‘company’s servants for their residence for ever, upon the condition that 
no anglos or enclonares should bo mado to it, nor auy great or small 
guns conveyed into it, Under the terms of a charter obtained in tho 
‘Year 1720, the director of Surat was allowed to purchaso for his own 
use gronnd in tho Jahéngir Bandar, within the outer walls of the 
city of Surat by the river side, and to erect buildings upon it for the 
housing of morchandizo,’ 


In the early years of tho eightoonth century the Portuguese, by 
their victories over the Muscat Arabs in 1704 and in 1718, nro said 
to have improved their position in Surat.. In 1714 the viceroy en- 
fered into negotiations with the emperor, and by the help of Downs 
Juliana, a Portuguese lady, then an inmato of the Moghal’s harem, 
obtained a charter, under tho terms of which the dutios chargod on 
the Portuguese were reduced to two anda half per cent, and their 





4 Anderson's English in Western Inia, 980. 
+ Quoted in Stavorinus’ Voyages, TIL, 98, 94, 
8.This ia, the Walanda Bandar, or Dutch wharf, Immediately above the present 

‘commodore’ "Tho coms ‘rangato waa then. Thouse_eotnec 

Spite nia cory. "Detach of thn charter wil befund i Starrs 

Voyages, Hil, 92100. 
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omit Maseat Arabs forbidden to come fo Surat! Tn 1731 0 
‘Portuguese company was formed for trading to ies, and one 
ship waa despatched to Surat,” ‘Tho experitont is said te Lave bons 
attended with but little success.* 

In the first eighteen years of the cightcenth century the French 
nd no connection with Surat, Dutin 1710 «now Pron Uried 


East India Company was formed, and for some years traded to Surat 
with success? 


A fresh company of Earopean traders visited Surat during this 
period, ‘This was the Ostend company, which started in 1717 under 
the protection of the emperor of Austria. In 1719 this company 
sont aship to tradeat Surat. Tho heads of the Dutch and Bop 

factories joined in doing ‘ all disservices possible’ to the people’ of 
this ship. Bat the deputy governor of the city favoured them, and 
{wo more ships that arrived in 1719 woald seom to have beon allo 





Section tt Lintependent Governors era 


~ 
Daring the twenty-six yours betwoon the nocesion of Tog-bukbt 
Khan in 1733 and tho capture of Surat by the English in 1759, the 
governors of Sarat were practically independent.” ‘This poried of 
twonty-six years contains two sub-divisions, each of thirteor years 
the first, daring which Tog-balcht Khén maintained an unbroken 
control orar the citys the second, after Tog-bakht Khén's death, a 
time of disorder and disputed succession, 


‘Tog-bakht Khén wont through the form of appointment by 
tho Dothi court, ho'was from the first independent, The old devin, 
wor in Surat betwoon the governor of the town and tho command 
ant of the castle had now ceased, ‘Tho whole control of Surat affair 
Yas in the hands of the two brothers, Tog-bakcht Khén, the govermor 
of the city, and Begler Khin, the commandant of the castle’ Undee 
‘heno circumstances, as city governor Tog-bakht. Khin discerded she 
old desigoation of mutsadi, or clerk of the crown, und adopted tn fey 
stead the higher title of viceroy, or nawib. AY the same tims, te 
{nereaso the importance of his own position, he extablished wee 
officer, a mith or deputy awit, and entrusted him with police oo 
gtticr functions. Tothis office Tog-bakht Khia appointes har tng 
brother, Ghulém Mahmud, aftorwards known as Khan. On his 
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accession to power, Tog-bakht Khén found his revenues insufficiont 
for his wants, To improve the state of his finances he adopted threo 
‘courses i, he made an arrangement with tho Maréthés for a share 
fin the revenues derived from tho lands onco under Surat; ii, he 
fattompted to evade the paymont of his £80,000 subsidy to tho Sidhi 
fSdiniral of the floet ; 1, he imposed new taxes on tho trado of 
Snrat._(1.) With regard to his relations with the Marathés'Deg-bakht 
hin found that, though they bad boon driven by Rustam Ali (1723- 
1725) from the districts round Surnt, th Maréths had, during the 
disorders of Sohrib Khén’s governorship, recovered their former hold 
fand were sgain in possession of tho country up to the walls of 
tho city. ‘Tog-bakht Khén was not in position to oust tho Marathés 
from those lands at the samo timo he was not inclinod to give up 
tho wholo territorial rovenno without w straggle, Ho accordingly 
entered into nogotintions with the Géokwér, and an agreement was 
concluded, under which, on the promise of  yourly assignment of 
£25,600 (Ra 236,000) in his favour, Togebakkt Khan engaged to allow 
tho Mardthis to hold the lands round Surat and collect the revenues 
from thom.! (2) In hia attempt to koop back for himself part of tho 
subsidy duo to the admiral of tho Moghal foot, Teg-bakht Khén was 
holped by n contest botwoen tho English and the Sidhi for the post of 
fadinirsl,  Sinco the beginning of Aurangzcb’s reign (1661) this office 
hhad been held by the Sidhis of Janjira, ~ But of lato years tho power 
of tho Sidhis hnd dectinod. ‘Their floet had shown itself no match for 
tho Maritha floots, and thoy weronow, oven by their own confession, 
tunable to protect tho shipping of Surat? Under those ciroum- 
stances, tho English endeavoured to obtain for themselves the position 
faud revenues of admirals at Surat, Bubs tho Sidhi was their ally, 
fand an ally whom, in the growing power of the Mardthés, they could 
‘Lafford to offend, tho English woro unwilling to attempt to gain 





kht Khin to transfor the fleot sul 
English. Tog-bakht Khén, who had owed much of his success in 
the Into struggles to the English, was at first anxious to ploaso thom, 
But as ho found himself more firmly established in his government, 
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Ghapter V; his tone by dogrees changed. So ong as the post of admiral was 
—, held by weak chief, ‘Teg-bakht Khén was able to keep back for 
History: his own use a considerable share of the fleet subsidy. But if the 
17814759. English were appointed to the charge of the fleet, their power at 
Sasnt us, S60 Hs sufcint to forgo Tog-bnkht Khén t6 pay them the fll 
aei746, amount of the admirals’ stipend. Influenced by these motives, Teg: 
Vakht Khén, after long negotiations, refused to favour tho Eng! 
claims to bo mado admirals of the fleet! (8.) In 1735, in addition to 
the oxisting custom dues, Tog-bakht Khén, besides introducing a tax 
‘on trades and professions, imposod new duties on all goods passing 
through Surat 'Theso new taxes yielded a very Inrgo revenuo, 
anv Teg-bakht Khén was ablo not dnly to live ina styl of great 
magnificence, but to amass #0 large a Tortune that after his death 
several mombers of his family were rich enough to engage troops aud 
struggle for tho office of governor of the city, 


‘with the ‘Who failure of the nogotiations on the subject of tho floot subsidy 

ars, _ (1733) caused a mutual dislike in tho minds of Teg-bokht Khén and the 

iglish. ‘The governor ill-treated some of the English dependents at 

Surat, and as no redress could be obtained the English chief and his 

frionds, leaving Surat, remained on board their ships at the mouth of 

tho Tépti. Refusing several invitations to land, they drew up a formal 

statement of their grievances, demanding redross, and, in caso of 

refusal, threatening: reprisals on tho trade of Surat.® In this strugglo 

with ‘Teg-bakht Khin, besides the support of the other European 

settlers in Surat, the English received from Daméji Géekwar 

offers of help, and from many of the people of Surat, assurances 

4 that, if necossary, they were roady to leave Surat and seek protection 

under the English in Bombay. ‘The English, however, wisoly ree 

fused the Maritha offer of help, eontonting themsolves with show- 

ing their powor by driving off n floct of tho Sidhix sent to act 

against them, and ostablishing a blockade at the month of tho Tépti, 

In Surat the prico of provisions rose forty por cont, and so great 

did the discontent in the. city bocome, that ‘Tog-bakht Khan was 

forced to agreo to all tho English demands, In February 1735 

tho guards were removed from their stations over the English 

faotory, and the native merchants and brokers were told that thoy 
‘wore iigain free to trade with the Buglish, 


papa ‘Tog-bakht Khéa's next, struggle woe with the Sidi. Always 
anxious to increase his wealth, Tog-bakht Khén thought that he might 
P)RE81 ako ndvantogo of the Bidhi's woaknoss to keep for kimsclt the wiols 
- ‘of tho flect subsidy. Sidhi Suut, tho head of the family, failing Yu hig 
‘efforts to obtain n share of the subsidy by peaceable means, collected a 
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fleet and seized several ships at the mouth of the Tépti, The English 
were called in to mediate, and in August 1735 ‘Teg-bakht Khén 
to pay the Sidhi £24,000 (Rs. 2,40,000) for arrears of subsidy, 
1,50,000) for the carrent year. But, once more, reluc- 

with his money, Tog-bakht Khén broke his engagement, 
idhi Masud, the Sidhi’s agent at Surat, again interrupting the 
trado, raised his demands to £90,000 (Is, 9,00,000.) A second timo 
the helpless governor craved the assistance of the English. But they 
refused to interfere, Teg-bakht Khin was thorefore loft fo make his 
‘own arrangements, and after some difficulty, in February 1736, he 
succeeded, by making certain concessions,’ in inducing the Sidhi to 
rontoro all the ships ho Ind taken, Daring tho last ten. years 
1786-1740) of Teg-bakht Khén’s governorship, his relations with tho 

lish were little altered, At times ho treated their dependents 

With violence and injustice, and refused, as long as ho could, to pay 
off his debts to the company.* 


‘Tho Inst five years of Teg-bakht Khén’s rule in Surat were ‘ dis~ 
turbed by threats of invasion, wild tumults of lawless Abyssinians, 
Gems of impoverinbed merchants, and remonstrances of injured 
faropeans.’ Invasion was threatened by Nasir Jang, who, being in 
robellion against his fathor Nizém-ul-mulk, would, it was supposed, 
march on Ahmedabid, and on his way plunder Surat. Teg-bakht 
Khén ordered tho walls of Surat to be repaired, and, suspecting that 
tho European factors secretly favoured the enemy, invited the English 
chief and council to explain their grievances, "The danger of inva~ 
sion for tho timo passed away, as Nasir Jang was defeated and mado 
Prisoner by his father,” Bat again (1742), afore two years wore over, 
fasir Jang, in arms against his father, appointed a supporter of his, 
‘Aziz Khin by namo, governor of Gujarit, with authority over Surat. 
iaKhén had also obtained an imperial order confirming his sppoint- 
ent, and was minrching against Burats. Tho trees and hedges near 
«the city. walls wore eut down, nnd it was with difficulty that the 
English provented their tombs from being lovelled with the ground. 
On tho nearer approach of Aziz Khén, Teg-babkt Khan acted with 
Vigour, forcing the Europeans to promise to support him and oppose 
tho invaders, and taking carefal precautions that at least no 
‘communications should pass between the Europeans and his enemies. 



























1 Te would soom to haye been on this occasion that Tog-bakht Khitn, in liew of 
fhe original stay, auiged the dh, opetind of the cavtoma Uy nen abd ad 3 
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2 ‘The English chief, when questioned by Tog-bakht Khin, denied that he had any 
gmmunication with Nasi Yang But, won aftermars, hearing tata mesenger fmt 











‘SNanir ang was feturning to hic master with letters and prevents from the French 
tind Dutch ‘chiefs, he and his couneil resolved to nend a present worth from 2400 
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80, when the invading army advanced within four miles of the city, 
their leader, finding that his friends in Surat were cithor unable or 
unwilling to open the gates of the city, was compelled to make flank 
movement and retreat, All fear of further invasion from this quarter 
Was soon removed, For the Mardthiis under Khanderdy, following 
the retreating Musalméns, on the 7th December 1743 forced them to 
give battle at Virdwal, thirty miles from Surat, and with the loss of 
its leaders, Aziz Khén and Fate Sab Khén, routed and dispersed the 
Musalmén army. 


Shortly after this (1743) Teg-bakht Khén, desirous to be free front 
the cares of government, entrusted to his brother Safdar Khién, for- 
merly his ndib, or deputy, all tho executive power. This change docs 
not seem to havo improved the position of the English. One of tha 
first ncts of the new governor was to seize a native merchant in Enge 
lish employ, and refuse to pay any attention to the remonstrances ’ 
of the English chief and council. "This was followed in 1745 by nn 
‘attack upon threo of the English factors, ono of whom had in self 
defence shot at, but missed a dangerous dog. After firing tho shot, 
Pigfaators wero waylaid by thisty of the governors rtainors, and 9p 
badly beaten that tho lives of all threo were in danger, In spito of 
Promises; no redress for this outrage wan givon, In tho following 
yeor (1746, August 28th) Tog-bakeht Khén died of dysentery at tho 
age of cighty. | “‘Tho common people deoply hownilod tho lon of 

who had treated them with singular indulgence, and for the 
greater part of his life spont frvely amongst thom the sums ho had 
extracted by violence from thovich. ‘Hiclove et ‘mugnificeneo, and a 
certain jovial humour, excused his erimes, and long after hig dont 
men pointed with admiration to the imposing palaca he had built and 
tho garden he had laid out wen cout of 250,000" (lta 5,00,000). 





















Khén it will bo seen from the dotails given above thet 

noneof thern had as yot mado any attompt to obtain n.ahare in the 
nit of the city. By the active help they had brought, to 
‘Tog-bakht Khén in 1751, the Boglish had gainel tho 

among the Europeans in Surat ; and, in 





would seem, on the whole, to have been Prosperous. In 1741 tho 
factors wrote, ‘our businoss goes on without impodiment, and we 
it will not be otherwise, as wo shall only confine ourcelnes to our’ 
ties sphere, ered least interfere with any transactions i 
government further than support f 
wndrarument farer tan supporting your honours pr 
But though outwardly this was a time of considerabl prosperit 
the interests of the English company suffered much ‘by the dis. 
honesty of their servants, About 1736, when Lowther was fetch- 
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at Surat, the Bombay Government, suspecting that all was not right 
in his management’ of affairs, determined to send Mr. Braddyl, 
one of their council, to Surat ‘with the temporary title of ‘super~ 
visor of English trade,’ and with authority to suspend Lowther 
from office, Lowther wns at first blustering, insolent, and abusive. 
But finding resistance vain, he resigned his post, and on the 19th 
February 1730) delivered over change of the factory to his second in 
council, Mr, Hopo. ‘Tho members of couneil would give no information 
against their chic. But from native sources sufficient evidence was, 
in a few days, collected to make out. case against Lowther. Tt was 
proved from his own books that ho had made falso entries in the 
‘Accounts of his private trado, ns also, with Robinson’s assistance, 
in the books of the factory. Tho case against him and his friends 
was #0 clear that at last they lost heart, and instead of repairing 
to Bombay, according to the president's order, seoretly ubsconded 
to’Madray where they remained in concealment for a short time, and 
then made the best of their way to England, ‘This conspiracy’ was 
eral. All thesonior factors were guilty of connivance, most of 
jcipation. ‘Tho court of directors, thoroforo, ordored that Henry 
wwthor, James Hope, John Robinson, Danicl Innes, Jamos 
Ramsden, and Daniel Taudin, should be dismissod the sorvice, 
although thoy afterwards suffered Hope and Tandin to returns 
Lambton, who had boon before suspended from tho service and 
gain rontored, was appointed chief at Suro But tho charactors 
tho company’s servants nt this timo wore #o equivocal that their 
tenure of olice was very uncortain, Lambton was in bis turn accused 
of having purloined somo jewels which had been doposited with 
hhim in plodgo, and. xo disinjgonuous wero his replies to tho questions 
Addressad to him on the subject, that the government wore strongly 
convinced of his guilt, On this and other accounts he was, in 1739, 
ismissed from the service. In consequence of these irregularitios 
the court of directors passed a standing order thut for tho future 
their money should be kept ina chost with threo locks; thut the 
chief and the two next members of council should each have » koy ; 
that every month the cash should be counted in the presonce of the 
‘whole council, and the balance regalarly entered in the official books 
‘of tho ostablishment.t 


ith the Datch the period of Tog-bakht Khén’s rale would seom 
to have beon a time of depression. In pablo matters. they played » 
Part euborliate fo the Boglbh. AL tho same tne their tudo wan 

ing. In virtue of their command of the supply of spices, they 
‘wore able to maintain extremely high rates of profit, Butso greatly 
Thad the demand fallen off, that in 1740 tho real average annual 
money gain scarcely came to one-fifth part of their former profits.’* 


During the Intter part of this period the Datch company would 
‘seem to have been but little more fortunate than the English in 
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tho conduct of ite servants. Soon after Lowther had been ejected 
(1736) for his defalcations in the English factory, the Dateh 
iscovered that their director, Mynheer Phousen, owed £13,500 
(Rs. 1,35,000) to the company, which he hod no means of paying, 
At first Ne was permitted to resign quietly. But as he was after= 
ywards suspected of having concealed his property, he was. expelled, 
fand died soon after under the protection of the English. Still 
worse were the distractions of the Dutch in Surat four years after 
(1740), when Mynhoer Van dea Lacr, a member of the council, was 
Socusel of frand. by. tho secretary, aud absoonded. ‘Two months 
later Mynheer Van den Berg, chief of affairs for Mocha, also fled 
from justice, and sought refage with the English factors at Sarat. 
Whe Boglish refused to give him up, and within three months more 
the director of the Surat factory was expelled by his subordioates. In 
connection with these misdeeds of their servants, the Datch factors 
‘ined bitterly of the conduct of the English receiving with open 
ini and deserters. 


Tn tho struggles at Surat, the French and Portnguese took no 
active part. With their conquests on the Madras coast, the impor 
tance of the French factory at Surat would seem to have declined? 


‘The chief events in the faction fights in Surat botween the death 
of Tog-baklt Khén (1746) and the capture of Surat by the English 
(1759) were: 1747, the succession of Safdar Khim, brother to Teg 
alkht Khén, to be governor of the city, and of Wakhar Khén, son 
to Safdar Khén, to be commandant of the castle ; 1748, the defeat of 
Sofdar and Wakhar Khin by Mia Achan, son-in-law to Teg-balht 
Khén; 1751, the defeat of Mia Achan, Sidhi Masud gains command 
of the enstle, Safdar Khim returns as governor of the city ; 1757, 
Sofdar Khén is suceceded by Faris Khan; 1758, Min Achan re- 
taras and defeats Faris Khin; 1759, the English copture Surat. 
wo points deserve notice in these struggles: i, that (1747) the 
‘Mardthas acquired share in the city revenues; and ji, that the 
English and Datch, with the view of gaining a position of com- 
mand in the city, fought against each other as partizans of the rival 
candidates. 


On the death of Teg-bakht Khén, his second brother, Begler or 

‘Azarat: Khén, the governor of the castlo, seized the reins of office, 

though professing to remain in power only until the emperor's 
eagure should be known. Bogler’s tenure of power was brief, 
. se having reached the age of eighty, died early in the following 
eat (1747, Febrnars). On Begler’s death he was’ s 

Titra brother, Safdar Khan. © Hc 
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On entering upon office as governor of the city, Safdar Khén 
appsinted bison, ‘Wakhar Khén, to commend the castle. Butamong 

sitter mombers of the family, who had received a share of the 
Tate Teg-bakit Khén’s fortune, was a cortuin Ssel Mia Achen, or 
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Matudeiin Khén, who bad married the daughter of ‘Teg-baleht Khén. (Safdar Sane 





MMhis Syed had the support of his wife's mother, a rich and ambi; 
Hous Conan, and with the help of her partizans, end of ono Ali 
Nowss Khan, a relation of his own, was able to collect a party strong 
Quough to wiafor himself commandof tho castle and drive ont Wakiyar 
Shae” “Nt convent with the command of the castle, Mia Achan dee 
termined, sible, to oust Safdar Khén from the goverament of 
the aitge, With this object, he entered into negotiations with the 
Marathés, cogaging, if his attempt succeeded, to giveDa i 

‘the one-fourth shure of the revenues of Surat, ‘Tho Mardthés ares 
fing to this propose, Safdar Khin was defeated and fled. to Tata in 








‘The issue of the first of the contests (1748) among the mem-(3is 


ben of the family of Teg-batcht Khén was, therefore, to unite in tho 
Pers FP Mie Achan the command both of the city aud of the castle. 
rane ccounts of travellers wlio visited Surat about this time, wonld 
Geo to show that these struggles were little more than streat 
fights, Bact? of the rivals roised as many troops as he could. With 
Hees io contoned and intrenched himself in his houses and gardens, 
ase hara time to time endeavoured to stirprise or drive away his op; 
ponents. During those hostile operations, which were vet attended 
Perk aay great loss of life, the inhabitants were content with shutting: 
The gates of the town nearest to the scene of action, and contin 
Feeeabout their ordinary affairs without fear of being pillaged. Ney, 
they wero sure of recoiving compensation whenever any chance injary 
was done, ‘Trade suffered no interruption. 


‘As was the case in 1731, the English nd Dutch tool an active 
a in the atraggle for succession. But on this occasion they no 
eee noted together, but became partizans ofthe rival competitors, 
ee of them net only-farnished his ally with ammanition and funds, 
Pub, introuching thomsclves in their factories, they fought oguinst 
Mak othor, though not openly at war. In the state of parties as thoy 
‘stood in 1748, when Safdar Khén was expelled from the government 
SP thecity and forced to retire to Sind, the English favoured Min 
Grohan, the sucessfal competitor, and the Dutch supported Sofas 
etd his sou Wakbar Khsn, In 1751 Wakhar Khin returned, 
to Surat, and, by promising to grant him half of the city revennes, 
ae nrnty Déby Gackwar to his side. Min Achan, unable to resist 
Ten oreeaced farce, was driven from the government of the eity and 
eee fake refago in the castle, This command, too, ho soon, lost. 
Had #0 fhe came year (1751) the Sidhi sent some cruisers to the Tépti 
Fo ane the fleet subsidy whick the Surnt government had failed to 
Day him. ‘These ships reaching Surat net betors the burst of the 
Tainy season, render the plea of stress of weather, remained in tho 
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‘Tépti until their leader Sidhi Masud found an opportunity of seizing 
the castle.! ‘Tho Sidhiand the Dutch now united in recalling Safdar 
Khén from Sind. On again resuming charge of the city in 1751, 
Safdar Khin was able to induce Déméji Gackwar to accept of the 
‘one-third share in the revenue of the city instead of the one-half 
Wakhar Khén had agreed to give him.” Min Achan, ousted from 
both his commands, was forced to leave Surat and seck refuge with 
his allies, the English, in Bombay 

On learning of the defeat of their faction at Surat, the Bnglish and 
the Peshwa joined together in » scheme for ousting the Sidhi and 
Suidar Khén from Surat, and for dividing between themselves the 
command of the city. ‘The English engaged to equip a fleet and 
attack Surat from the river, while the Peshwa sent an army under 
Reghunéthriv to act on the land side, ‘These preparations came to 
nothing. ‘The Marétha army, urgently required in the Deccan, was 
recalled, and the English failing inan attempt to induce Nek Alam 
Khan, the ruler of Broach, to join with them in their desigus on 
Surat, were forced to retire to Bombay? About the same time the 
Peshwa obtained from the Gaéekwér the one-half share of his interest 
in the revenues of Surat, and so was less disposed to join with the 
English in any attempt on'the city. In consequence of this at Surat 
English interests suffered severely, ‘Their gardens and cattle were 
taken from them, and the factors placed in confinement. So entirely 
did Mr, Lambo, the head of the English factory, admit his defeat, that 
in November 1751 he, under the influence of the Datch, signed a 
treaty with Safdar Khéu and the Sidhi Masod, under the terms of 
which he agreed to send from Surat all the soldiers in the company’s 
service, Europeans as well as Indians.‘ ‘This treaty was, however, 
repudiated by the Bombay Government, and in its place, in 1752, 
a fresh sot of articles was drawn up, under which their property 
‘was to be restored, and the English paid a sum of £20,000 
(Rs, 2,00,000) for the expense thoy had incurred in the strng- 
gles and the loss sustained at their custom-house. To pay this 
English indemnity, a special one per cent, or ekotra, coss whe levied 
on all Hinda and on almost all Musalmén traders. Armenians, Jews, 
and all Europeans trading under charter privileges would seem to 
have been exempted. ‘The levy of this epecial Gexs was continued 
fill. 1758, when the payment of the English indemnity was completed 
and the charge abolished. 

At Surat daring the next four years Sidbi Masud, a man of 
sult while continuing on friendly terms with Safdar Khin’aad 
the Dutch, is said to have drawn into his own hands the entire man- 
agement of the city. Ho died in 1756, leaving « young son, Ahmad 
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Kéhn by name, Disputes soon arose, and before the end of 1757 
Surat was again disturbed by hostile factions, the Sidhi and tho 
Dutch struggling for power with the English and Safdar Khén. At 
this time, hoping to secure for himself the government of the city, a 
certain Ali Nawaz Khén, who had hitherto sided with the ruling 
bawab Safdar Khén, now went over to the Sidhi and Dutch faction, 
Upon this Safdar Khin, who had no direct heir, transferred his favour 
from Ali Nawéa Khan to one Féris Khén, who had also gained the 
support both of the Murdthés ond of the English, ‘At the same 
time (1657) the nawab, on the ‘condition that they should expel the 
Bidhi from the castle, offered to make over to the English the com- 
mand of the fleot. But this offer was not accepted. 


Tn Jannary 1758 Safdar Khién died, and was succeeded in his gov-y 
erament of Surat by Ali Nawéa Khin, Abmad Khén the Sidhi, conti 
ning commander of the castle, On the of Ali Nawi 
She party in Sarat, who supported his rival Féris Khén, proposed to 
‘Mr. Ellis, the chief of the English factory, that iris Khén should 
be appointed governor of the city, and that the ‘English company 
should undertake the command of the castle and the management of 
the fleet. If the English undertook the management of the fleet, the 
supporters of Faris Khén guaranteed for a term of five years an 
faunal payment of £20,000 (Its, 2,00,000). In consequence of these 
Proposels a treaty was, in March 1758, arranged between the English 
Company und Faris Khén, under the terms of which it was agreed 2 
{, that tho English should establish Faris Khén in the position of 
Governor of Surat; ii, that the English should obtain command 
OF the castle and should hold three of, tho city gates; ili, that 
Féris Khén should bear the expenses of the war, and, besides, pay 
gum of £20,000 (Rs, 2,00,000) as n donation to the European troops: 
No sotion was, however, taken on this treaty in consequence, it would 
‘seem, of an apxioty on the part of the Bombay government, not 
offend the Maréthés.' Meanwhile, before the end of 1758, Mi 
‘Achan, who bad, sinco his expulsion from the command of the castle 
hy the Sidhi Masud in 1751, been living in Bombay, returned to 
Surat, and, with the support of tho Sidhi Ahmad Khén and his 
own influonce with certain members of the family of the late 
Tog-bakht Khén, in December 1758 expelled Ali Nawaz Khén 
from the government of the city, and established himself in his 
Place, Soon after this occurred (January, 1759), the Governnient 
bE Bombay were strengthened by the presence of a squadron 
Of men-of-war under Admiral Pocock, who offered, in the event 
of any active measures being undertaken, to reinforce the com- 
% armament with two ships. Mr. Spencer, who had meen- 
File, on. tho death of Mr. Ellis (1758), succeeded to the chictship 
Jn Surat, forwarded to Bombay a detailed account, of the state 
Miaivs in that city. From Mr, Spencer’s account it appeared that 
the Sidhi ‘Khén was all powerfal in Surat, leaving to Mia 
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Achan not so much asthe nomination of the officers properly be- 
Tooging to him. ‘That, moreover, the two rulers distrusted each 
other, as the Sidhi suspected Mia Achan of corresponding with the 
‘Maréthés, At tho same time the governmont of the city was bad, 
‘and the traders, fearing above all things that the Maréthés might 
‘step in, potitioned tho English chief to take command of the castle 
and loot, ‘Trusting to this feoling in their favour, and strengthen- 
ed by the presence of the squadron of mon-of-war, the Government 
‘of Bombay determined to make an attompt to oust the Sidhi from 
Surat und gain his place as commanders of the castle.! With the 
object of proventing tho Mardthas from taking a part in the stragglo, 
the Bombay government took the procaution of drawing up certait 
articles, under which the Murithis agreod ; i, that on account of the 
ruin to trade cansed by his command of the eastlo, the Sidhi should 
be turned out of Surat ii, that the English should take possession 
fand havo the solo command of the Surat castlo; iii, that the English: 
should have tho sole powor of appointing tho goveraor of Surat 
city; iv, that tho subsidy for the. floot (labia) should be divided 
into throo shares, one for the English, ono for tho Peshwa, and ong 
for the nawab of Surat; v, that the Marithis should not take part 

any quarrels or disputes. that might arise in Surat, On hearing: 
OE tha determitation of the Bombay goruramon the oblot mambece 
of tho Bnglish factory nt Surat, with tho exception of Mr. Braking, 
for whose safoty the English lind a hostage in the person of Mia 
Achan’s gon, left Sarat and wont to the bar of the Tépti, Some 
delay took plico in despatching troops from Borbay, and it wns pot 
till the 15th Fobruary (1759) that the body of land fo ing 
of eight hundred Earopean, ono thousand five hundred native infane 
try, and a detachinont of royal artillory, arrived off the mouth of the 
‘Rapti, Captain Maitland, of tho royal artillory, was in charge of the 
nnd forces, and Captain Watson, of the company’s 1 
mand of the armed vossels, ‘The strength of the enemy was estic 
mated at about two thousand Masalméns, Hindus, Arabs, Pathdns, 
and othors in tho service of tho Sidhi, and tho nawébs corps four 
Ahowsondstiong. There vasalways, However the further risk that, 
the nawab, or the Sidhi, mistrusting their own strength, might fly to 
the desperate resource of calling in the Mardthés, 

‘The troops were landed at Dontilauri? about nine miles from Surat, 
and remained there for a few days for refreshment, ‘Thoy then 
arched against Surat from tho south-west, On approaching the 
town, Captain Maitland found that some of the Sidhts people. had 
taken post in the French garden, on tho left bank of the ‘Tipti, about 
a quartor of a mile to the west of the outer wall, and from this the 
wore dislodged only after a hot dispute of four hours, in whic 
twenty ton were lost on the side of the English. Captain Maitland 
then directed the enginoor to look out for a proper place for a bat= 
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tery, which was erected daring the night, and for four days brisk 
fina was kept up from two twonty-four-pounders and one thirteen 
jnch mortar. ‘The Sidhi’s forces, driven within the outer wall, had 
taken ion of the Sidhi garden, the present court-house, and tho 
Pnglich and Datch wharfs immediately above, securing them with 
works and strong pallisndes. After this continued firing without any. 
pparent effect, Captain Maitland called a council of war, composed of 
military and marine officers, when they concerted » plan for a general 
attack and resolved to carry it into exceution next morning. Owing 
to the delay in their arrival from Bombey, the spring-tides had been 
ost, and the Inrge ships were therefore of no use, ‘Iho company’s grab 
‘of twenty guns and four bomb-ketches were warped up the river 
Goring the night, and in th morning anchored opposite the Dutch 
hark ‘Then a general attack began from the vessels aud a battery, 
‘under cover of which about eight o’clock the boats put off, and landed 
the troops near tho English garden. After a slight resistanco the 
Sidhi’s forces took to flight, leaving the English troops in posses 
‘sion of tho ontor town, In this attack tho military wore mach 
‘Assisted by tho conduct and gallant behaviour of Captain Watson. 


‘he innor town and the castle had still to be takon. In order to 
attack thom both at once, threo mortars were plantod at tho distance 
of abont sevon hnndred yards from tho castle and five hundred yards 
from the wall of the inner town, About six in the morning the mor- 
tars bugan to play very briskly, and continued firing till two the next 
morning. ‘The cannonade and bombardment put the besieged into 
such nconstornation that they never returned one gun. Daring tho 
‘attack soveral moxsages passed betwoon the principal persons in the 
town and Mr, Sponcor, the chief of tho English company. Evory 
effort was made to induce the of Paris Khin to place 
Thim in chargo of tho city. But, after twa days, the wish of 
the people seamed ta bo that Mia Achan should continue governor 
of tho elly, and Féris Khén be appointed hie deputy. Tt was, there 
foro, proposed to Mia Achan and his party, that on condition that 
Fins Khén was made deputy governor, and tho English establish 
‘ed in tho possession of the castle and tho flect subsidy, that Mia 
‘Ackan should be continued as governor of the city. Mia Achan 
‘ceopted these terms, aud on tho 4th March 1759 the agreement was 
concluded. Upon this Mia Achan openad tho Mecen goto in, the 
innor wall, and the Sidhi, judging thn! further resistance was useless, 

to give up the castle. His poople wore allowed to march 
Ont with their aris and accoutrements, and also to take away thoir 
Yaluable effects, inclading even the common furniture of their houses. 
These changos were effected with tho greatest regularity, and tho 
English were peaceably put in possession of the en le and subsidy. 
The ated anil wounded on the sido of the Baglish did not amount 
fo more than one hundred Europeans. * 
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Section IV.—Lnglish Ascendancy (1759-1876), 


‘The period that has passed sinco the capture of Surat by the 
English in 1759 contains two sections,—tho first, lasting from 1759 
to the close of the eighteenth century, when the governors of Sarat, 
though appointed by the English, still to somo extent held a position 
‘of nominal independence ; the second, since 1800, when the whole 
burden of the administration was taken over by the English. 

‘The forty years of divided rule at Surat with the English in com- 
‘mand of tho castlo, and a nominally independent governor. in 
charge of the city, comprise two periods of nearly equallength. The 
first, from 1760 to 1780, a time of active trade, when the city, increas- 
‘ing in size, is spoken. of (1772) as one of the greatest omporinms 
of tradein India.’ The remaining twenty years, a time of decline 
in the fortunes of the city, ending in the trinsfer of the greater 
ofits foreign trade to Bombay? ‘The chief causes of the prosperity. 
of Surat during the first of these periods would seem to have been 
its. superior order and security, as compared with the state of the dis- 
tricts of northern Gujarat and’ the development of a 
export trade in raw cotton to China? Towards the close of the cen« 
tary, besides the general disorder over almost tho wwhole of India, the 
anarchy in Persiaé and Arabia, and the repeated wars in Europe, 
two local events, the storm of 1782 and the famine of 1790, combined. 
to hnston tho decline of Surat’s prosperity, 

Daring this trm of forty years (1759-1800) thore wore altogethor 
four city governors or nawabs in Surat, OF these, tho first was Min 
Achan, who, being governor when the English obtained the command 
‘of the castle,# was continued by them in charge of the city till 
his death in 1763 (February 27th). The next governor was Kutb- 
ud-din, the son of Mia Actan, who, on his appointment by the Boms 
Day Government, without waiting for the patent of the court of 
Delhi, assumed office with the title of Mir Hafiz-nd-din Ahinad 
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Khén Bahédur. On this occasion (1764) theagent of the governor 
of Surat was recalled from Delhi, and all connection with the court 
of the great Moghal ceased." Hafiz-ud-din continued in office for 
twenty-seven years, and died in 1790. On the death of Hafiz-ud-din, 
‘the governor-general of the English company, deciding that he hada 
claim, on the ground of inheritance, chose Nizim-nd-din, the eldest 
son of Hafiz-ud-din, as the next governor. Contrary to the practice 
on. former occasion, application was made to the court of Delhi for » 
Patent in favour of Nizim-nd-din, Bat no patent was granted, and, 
after waiting for two years, Niadm-nd-din was installed governor by 
order of the English. ‘Nizim-ud-din remained in office for nine years, 
dying in 1790 (January Sth). "Nizém-ud-din loft an infant sod, but 

child survived his father only by about a month, It was then 
franged with Nasir-nd-din, the brother of tho late nawéb, that he 
should receive from the British the title of naw4b, and with it a yearly 
revenue of £10,000, and one-fifth more of the surplus net revenne of 
the city. At the same time all the powers of the governor of the city 
were to vest in the Engli 


‘Daring the whole of this period, though the management of Surat 
Syaaibemsinally in the Hands ot tie: city governor, #0 entirely aid all 
Power centre in the English that, in 1774, » Dutch traveller wrote: 
“The English give laws to all, neither Europeans nor Indians can do 
anything without their special approbation. ‘The governor of the 
ity does not in this respect differ from the lowest inhabitant. Ho 
must obey their commands, although they show him externally some 
honour, and will not in public allow that he is subservient to them.”* 
‘Tt was by their favour that, in 1759, Mia Achan was continued in his 

ice as governor. Min Achan’s successor, Mir Hafiz-ud-din, owed 
Kis appointment (1768) entirely to the English, ‘Two yenrs lator tho 

chief, Mr. Hodges, dissatisfied with the state of the city, 
‘4 manner to compel the naw4b’ to unite with himselé 
in the administration of the city two nominees of the English chief." 
Again, in 1767 (April 4th), tho Bombay Government received instruc 
tions from the court of directors to Keep the power of the governor 
‘of Surat city within as narrow bounds as possible without offending 











4 Surat Papers, 75, ‘There wore thes other candidates for the offic of governor : 
(1) Finis Kio, the depaty governor ; (2) Alt Nawaz Khia, a former goveruct who, 
$217 wa oid fy Ss Akan orate Narn A Rh es 
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(bout the same time certain French oninanos asd military stores which the nawab 
Iuad allowed to belanded were, by order of the chief, reahipped.—Secret, 
Diaries, 1977. 
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.} and in the next year (1768, March 25th) were reminded that 
‘in great measure the sole management, or, at least, the superintend- 
‘ency of the city belonged to the English.’ 


During the term of double government (1759-1800) few ovents of 
general interest took place at Surat, In 1771 an English expedition 
Sas sent from Surat against the city of Broach. But the arrange- 
nents were ill-planned, and the attempt failed. In 1776.an English 
force under Colonel Keatinge arrived at Surat, and along with their 
ally, Raghunéthrév or Réghoba, advanced to Cambay. In 1776 
Raghoba again retired to Surat, and remained there for a time under 
English protection. ‘The next attempt of the English (1778) to 
enforce Roghanéthrév’s claims upon Poona ended in the capitulation 
ef Wargaon (1779, January). In consequence of this disaster 
Colonel Goddard, summoned to the help of the Bombay Government, 
ceived sn Surat (1779, February 26th} In the following year, on 
account of the discovery of a treacherous correspondence with the 
agents of Nana Farnavis, measures wore adopted to prevent the Dutch 
from again taking any part in the affairs of Surat. About the same 
time (1780, January), on the commencement of hostilities against the 
‘Marathis, Mr. Boddam, the English chief, occupied tho Peshwa’s dis- 
tricts near Surat.’ And yery shortly afterwards (1780, February 
15th), on the fall of Ahmedébéd, in return for the grant of the 
Peshya’s territories north of the Mahi, Fatesing Gaekwar ceded to the 
English his share in tho districts south of the Tépti, At Surat the 
timely arrival from Bombay of a body of European troops freed. the 
tity from tho alarm to which the rumoured advance of Sindia to siza 
the person of Réghoba had given rise. South of Surat the country 
‘was ravaged by a body of Maréthés, ‘This force had been stationed 
in the Konkan, and, in the absence of the British troops in northern 
Gujarét, came plundering northwards as far as the city walls, To free 
the conntry from theso invaders, a detachment under the command 
of Lioutenant Welsh, an officer of tho Bengal cavalry, was sent from 
Surat, ‘This expedition was most soooeeful., They surprised the 
Mardtha camp, killed upwards of a hundred of the enemy, mortally 
wounded their leader Ganeshpant, took his guns, three in number, 
and carried off the whole of his baggage (1780, March 23rd), “ The 
inhabitants,” wrote Mr. Welsh, “ seem exceedingly happy, and are 
coming in from all quarters; / Welsh then, advancing southward 
reduced Pérnera,Bagwéra, and Indegarh, threo forts in the neighbour 
hhood of Daman much desired by the Bombay Government. ‘The diss 
tricts south of Surat did not long remain in the hands of the British, 
Under the terms of the treaty of Sélbai (1782-1783) all Gujarat 
territory acquired by the British since 1775 was restored to the 
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‘Maréthés? From this time till the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the districts originally subordinate to Surat remained, as before, 
distributed between the Peshwa and the Géekwér? In i782 Surat 
‘was visited by a storm so severe that great part of the buildings of 
the city were destroyed. ‘Though suffering from the decay of the spice 
trade with Java, and from the loss of its commerce with the Persian 
Galf, Surat was to some extent able for a time to recover from this 
disaster. But a few years later the famine of 1790 still further im- 
ished the city, and a Euro] war increased the difficulty and 
wagers of its foreign trade. With tho decay of its commerce the 
revenues of the city declined. The nawab, trusting to the English for 
protection, reduced the strength of his armed force and of his police, 
And mado Tilo attempt to protect the city or miintain order within 
its walls. So entirely had he lost control of the city, that in 1795, 
though a fierce religious fight between Hindus and Mubammadans 
for many days, no effort was made to restore order or to punish, 
the offenders. As the nawib bad ceased to do his part in managing 
the city, and as the share of the revenues originally assigned to them 
was insufficient to meet the charges which the entire protection of 
the city entailed, the English, in 1300, took advantage of the failure 
of direct heirs to assume the undivided government of Surat 
Daring the early part of this period (1759-1780) Surat is described 
28“ ga, prosperoat incipal cities of India."* At the 
‘month of the Tépti, the bar was in the fair season (October to May) 
crowded with merchant ships from all the commercial 
ations of Europe and Asia® At Surat itself the river was thronged 
‘by vessels, and its banks were busy with ship-building.* Round the 
city the country was fertile and kighly cultivated, and on all sides it, 
‘was ap) by avenues planted with shady trees.” From the 
Fiver the city looked brightandlively.| The Frese Todgeand garden, 
the English and Dutch wharfs, and the venerable castle were gay 
with many and different coloured flags. Between the double row 
Of the city walls the space, with very few houses, was given up to largo 
welling and rich gardens.” 








* Grant Duff, TL, 324. 
2 Surat Papers, 51 api 168. 


4 Forbes’ Or Siem; T> 24%, Compare Anquatil dé Peon, who (1756) alls Serat 
jodia—Kérasji's Translation, 
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Within the inner walls the markets were filled with costly _mer- 
chundize, and the crowded streets, with their rich carriages and gay 
Palanguins, wero not mnfroquently enlivened by the pageant of & 
‘procession in honour of the naw4b or of the English chief. 








salle are many atrets and houses” (Porbe! Or. Mom, I, 247); and Parsons (1777) found 
irmediais space botween the two walls lzoato thickly peopled asthe city (26). 
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But, in spito of its wealth and prosperity, Surat ‘ could not bo call- 
ed an elegant city’! Of its dwellings and slope. there were, except 
jn oe quarter of tho city on tho way to the Delhi gat where there 
‘wero none but stone buildings, few houses of any external good ap- 

ice, and in many places there were nothing bat little buts made 
Pf bamboo and plastered with mud2 Again, tho streots, though 
fomo of thon were broad,® were not paved, and so becamo * quog- 
mires in the wot season,¢ and in the dry wero ‘dusty boyond endur- 
fnce’® ‘The state of the lanes and alleys was worse. Here the peo- 
ple throw every Kind of filth,’ so that a man had to take great caro 
‘where he walked? 


In 1783, sx yours after Parsons described tho city, a groat chan 
Jind passed over Surat, ‘The splendour of the nawéb's court, and 
jconco of other leading Muhammadan familios, wero no moro. 
Neither Hindu nor Mubammadan pageantry now enlivened tho 
streets, ‘The offects of the war, that so long had raged in Europe 
fand India, wero most seusibly felt in Surat, Her dockyards, storo- 
Houses, aud bazirs wore silent and forsaken. ‘Tho usual calamitios 
‘of war wero heightened by the dreadfal storm of 1782, Ita ravagos 
‘at Surat wero tremendous, ‘The tottering mansions of the Moghals, 
the slighter Hindu houses, and tho mud-built cottages of the lower 
classes, alike gave way and buried many of their inhabitants in their 
Fins. Tho whole city was a scone of desolation.’ A fow yearslat 
(1788, Septomber), Surat, would seem to have recovered from this 
Crretor Ra itstrado revived.” But bofore the end of the century 
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8 Niobahe (1763), in Pinkertou, X., 211. 
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© Forbes! Or. Mem., IIT., 405, 

4 Hovila Tourn; Bom. Govt, Sel. XVI, New Series, 176-177. With regard to the 
state of tho rural parts of tho district ai thin timo, the land to the north of the 
Tapti is maid to have been well inhabited and cultivated everywhere with Mri, 
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its condition again declinod. ‘The famine of 1790 pressed sorel 
upon it, and the religions riot of 1795 would seem to have been botl 
sufficiently fiereo and long enough continued to causo Surat serious 
{njary. Trade, too, was devorting the city, and in the dealine of his 
reventies the nawéb was allowing great part of the city walls to 
tnmble into pieces and moulder away.! 


About the beginning of this period, after the final capture of Ah- 
modéhéd by the Markthés (170%), Surst gainod an important incroaso 
to her population. Many of the’ weavers of brocade and other rich 
stuffs, the embroiderers, jewellers, painters, and inlayors of ivory, 
ebony, and sandal-wood, meeting with no encouragement from the 
tha government, emigrated from Ahmedabéd to Surat? Later 
‘on, in spite of the decline of its trade, people were said (1797) to bo 
still daily resorting to Surat from Cambay, Ahmedébd, and even 
from Poona.’ In 1763 the Europeans estimated the population of the 
ty at « million of souls, But, according to Nicbuhr, this calcula 
jon exceeded the actual strength, probably by about two-thirds. In 
1774 Stavorinus mentions 500,000 as being not an entirely improbable 
ostimnte of the Surat population * Parsons. (1777) had never seen so 
populous. city as Surat, ‘There wore probably not fower than from 
400,000 to 500,000 souls, - Of these, about three-fourths were Hin- 
Gus, For the rest, bosides the handful of Europeans, there woro 
Mahammadans and Pérsis, somo Jow and Armenian forilies, and 
great concourse of commercial Persians and Arabians, who came 
yesrly on tring voyages from tho Persian Gulf or the Hed Sen 
in 1788 (September) Hové says that, besides Gentoos of different 
tribos, the town swarmed in every quarter with a great number 
of Moghals, Arabs, Pérsis, Jews, Armenians, and Portuguese? 
In 1797 the population was estimated at 800,000 souls." At 
that time many of tho lower classes would seem to have sunk into 
a miserable condition, Licensed liquor-sellors had a large body of 
‘the people in their power, and, taking the law into their own hands, 
without any reference to ‘tho regular courts of justice, made use of 
torture to force their debtors to pay them what they owed. Again, 
thore were gaming-housos, ‘scenes of daily quarrels and places of 
refuge for a sot of knaves and thieves, who could in no other way 
shelter themsolves even from the Surat police.’® 
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‘The revenues of Surat during this period were derived from three Chapter V+ 
hiof sources,—land, customs, and town dues. Of the greater, part —— 
Sf the land revenue, that shared between the Peshwa and the Gitel- History 
sian ng details have been obtained. But tho yearly receipta derived 17601876 
From the remaining sources, tho nawab’s share of the Iand revente) Sart even 
theland and sea customs, and the town dues, would secm, during the e100.” 
Tattor part of the eighteenth century, to have declined from £103,874 
(Rs. 10,38,740) to £83,573 (Rs. 8,89,730).! 


‘During this poriod this portion of the revenues of Surat was shared 
by three claimants, tho nawab, the Maréthés, and the English. As 
far an details aro available, the nawab’s share would seem to, have 
fallen from £67,018% (Ra, 6,70,180) in 1759 to £42,280" (Rs. 422,860) 
in 1800} the Marétha share from £12,750 (Rs. 1,27,500) to about 
{£9,000 (Rs, 90,000); and tho English share from | £26,411 
(Rs. 2,84,110) to £24,761 (Rs. 2,47,610) ‘The following are the Navi share, 
Ghist itonts that went to make up the total claims of the different 
sharers: I, Tho Xawan; as collector of the greater part of the reve~ 
fines drawn from the trado of the city, tho nawab nssigned certain 
fume to the Marithéy and to the English. In 1759 his gross re- 
coipts are returned as follows: 

.) Sharo of district land royenuon granted to him by the Mardthis (173-1740) 

a) Sears) (aes 50,000)" grant i @ ) 

(22) Town dues £49,625 (Re, 4,20,280)-* 

(3) Customs £225,000 (Ra, 9,500) 7 total £01,873 (Ra, 018,790). 

From this total amount two sums—ono of £6,000 (Rs, 60,000)* to 
the Mardthés, and the other of £16,411 (Rs, 1,64,100) to the ng 
Tah—had to bo taken, leaving a balance to tho nawhb of £69,462 
(Res. 6,04,620), In 1708, aftor deducting the corresponding shares 
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due to the Mardthés and to the English, tho nawab’s total receipts 
are retarned at £65,155 (Rs. 6,51,550). "To this, land revenue con- 
tributed £25,050 (Rs. 2,50,500) ; town dues, £30,485 (Rs. 3,04,850) ; 
and customs and miscellaneous items, £0,620 (Rs. 96,200).' ‘This 
total was, however, subject to several reductions; and in 1800, 
on taking over tho management of the nawéb's revenues, the 
English found that the not receipts wero not more than £37,400 
(Bs. 374,000) 3 


In 1750 the Marétha share’ of the city revenue amounted to 
£12,750 (Rs. 1,27,500), to which the one-third share of customs con- 
tributed £8,550 (Rs, 85,500), and the share in the town dues £4,200 
(Rs. 42,000)" About the year 1786 the Marithas seem to have in- 
‘sisted on an increase in their share of the town dues, recovering under 
this head a total amount of £5,430 (Rs. 54,300). On the other hand, 
their share of the customs and other branches of revenue had mean 
while fallen to £2,490 (Rs. 24,900), so that their total receipts 
amounted only to £7,920 (Rs. 79,200).° Subsequently some addi- 
tions would seem to have been made to the Martha share, as, at the 
close of the centary, their total claim amounted to £8,888 (Rs. 88,880), 
tf hich 25907 (Ha. 60,070) wore derived. from town Ques seal the 
resb were customs and miscellaneous revenue? 


In addition to the revenue of from £10,800 (Rs. 1,08,000) to £13,000 
(Rs. 1,30,000), which, under the provisions of their charter of 1716, 
they drew from their special custom-house,’ the English, in 1759, 
fon gaining command of tho castle of Surat and receiving the charge 
of the emperor's fleet, obtained a revenme of £16,411 (Re. 1,64,110) 
‘This assignment was, however, insufficient to mect the expenses con- 
nected with the castle garrison and the charge of the fleet, which 
during the first five years of thoir command (1759-1764) ran, 
from £21,500 to £24,500 (Rs, 2,15,000 to Rs. 245,000). In the 
cline of revenue towards tho close of the century, the English castle 
and fleet assignments fell from £16,411 to £10,800 (Rs. 1,64,110 to 
Rs. 1,08,000).!9 ‘The cost of the maintenance of the castle and fleet 
remained undiminished ; and in 1796, it was calculated that during 
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the preceding thirty-seven years the English had, in the discharge 
of duties of their office, spent a sum, £699,825 (Rs. 69,98,250), 
in excess of the subsidies received! About this time (1795), with 
tho object of lossening the burdens on Surat trade, and by changes 
in their commercial arrangements, the English ‘incurred s fresh 
yearly deficit of £16,000 (Rs.* 1,60,000). So great was the balance 
‘against the English that, in spite of the changes introduced (1800) 
in the management of Surat, by which the English were calculated 
to have gained an additional yearly revenue of £14,141 (Rs. 1,41,419), 
the expense of tho manageinent of Surat still exceeded the receipts 
by a sum of £13,634 (Rs. 1,96,840); the expenses amounting to 
total sum of £94,569 (Rs. 9,45,690), and the income to £80,939 (Rs. 
809,350). 


Of the three chief heads of revenue (i, land revenue’; ii, town dnes 
and iii, customs) the following details are available :— 


Tn addition to the sum of £23,600 (Rs. 2,88,000) made over to him 
by the Maréthés about the year 1735, the nawéb in 1785 obtained, 
through English influence, an assignment on the revenues of the Olpad. 
sub-division, estitnated at a yearly sum of £4,000 (Rs, 40,000)* On 
the other hand, the general decay of the district was such that, in 
1797, the nawab's territorial revenne was estimated at a sum of not 
more than £17,250 (Rs. 1,72,500). In 1800, when the Brit took 
‘over the management of the nawab’s affairs, they found the gross 
Jand revenue to be £21,063 (Rs, 2,10,630), andthe net revenue 
£12,463 (Rs. 1,24,630). In the Peshwa’s districts, except in the sub- 
divisions of Wasriivi and Olpad, where the nawab’s officer collected 
his master's share, the whole of the land revenue was, in the first 
instance, valid by tho Peshrss agent, or padi an the nas 
‘assignment handed over to his representative, or amildir. In the 
Géekwar’s villages the assignment was collected by the nawab’s 
officer partly at the villages, and partly on the produce of the village 
when brought into town. 


‘Tho special town dues, or mokit, introduced by Tog-bakht Khén 
about the year 1735, were in 1778 estimated to yield a revenue of 























1 Sarat Papers, 20. ‘This falling off wa partly in the castle rocipte which, dari 
the Sve gear ening with 179 0 raged £800 {is 8,000, a8 compared wie 
24,300 x 43,000), She amount received i 1760, anid party ta the fleet eubeidy, which, 
Sad ratared xo all from £10,606 (a. 1,06,600) in 1760 to an average of 
about £7,300 (ts. 7000) during the Sve years cali, with 1705.—Surat Papers 82. 

* Surat Papers, 10. The changes that caused this fresh deficit were: i reduction of 
cuntom duce from 6} to 2) percent,” Of this mearare some details will be found 
Solow under the head of Coston ii, deing away with the profits cf shipping (sco 
‘below under the head of Trade) ; and iii the appointment of an additional establish- 
nent under the nat of the commercial board. 

® Land revenne refers only to the nawib's share, No details of the land revenue 
collated by the Mardthbs are available, 

‘Surat Papers, 51 nd 618, 

‘Surat Papers, 306. The holders of estates would soom to have had considerable 
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Land revenue, 


Town dues. 
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£42,623 (Rs, 4,206,280), and in 1800 a corresponding amount of 
£33,004 (Rs, 3,30,040)4 ‘The articles on which these duties wore 
imposed are, in the accounts for 1800, arranged in threo classes : 
i, articles paying town dues only ; ii, articles paying enstoms as well 
as town dues ; iti, articles paying a certificate tax in addition to town 
dues. To the first class belonged articles of agricultural produce 
charged at rates varying from one to five per cent on grain, and 
rising to 10:55 per cent on clarified butter, 11°75 per cont on stigar- 
cane, and 3010 per cont on tobacco? Under the second class 101 
articles are enumerated, chiofly dyes, preserved fruit, and manufac~ 
tured goods. ‘These, in addition to. uniform customs rato of two.and 
a half per cent, paid town dues for the most part of either two or four 
per cent. A few articles were charged at much higher rates ; such 
‘as assafctide, 8°33 per cent; myrabolans, 8°82 per cent ; bees’-wax, 
10°67 per cent ; clarified butter, 11-87 per cont ; and lac, 8098 per 
cent.” For the year 1800 the total value of the trade in articles 
belonging to this class is returned at £38,386 (Rs. 3,83,860), to 
which coarse cotton-cloth, or diotis, contributed £8,878 (Rs. 88,780) ; 
fine cotton-cloth, or béftds, £6,191 (Rs. 61,910); dates, £4,100 
(Rs. 41,000) ; and jingelly oil, £2,958 (Rs. 29,580). Under the third. 
class a list of 115 articles of every description is given, which, beforo 
the lovy of town dues, were imported either free, or undor a reduced 
custom rate of three-quarters per cent,” ‘The goods privileged to 
at the specially easy certificate rates may be arranged under three 
heads. sceonding as they were imported : (a) through the Buglish, 
or lati, custom-house ; (1) through the nawab’s sen, or furja, custom- 
house 5 (c) through the nawab’s land, or khuali, custom-house. 
(a) On goods imported through the English, or léti, custom-honse 
the town dues varied, as a rule, from one and three-quarters to about 
three per cent, though pomegranntes and raisins were changed at five 
Per cont, assafmstida at nine per cent, and lac at as much as 46:63 per 
cent. The total value of tho goods imported under this head in 1800 
is returned at £33,773 (Rs. 3,37,780), to which cochineal contributed 
£11,051 (Rs, 1,10,510), and China silk £9,525 (Re. 93,250). (b) On 
pools imported under certificate through the nawib’s sea custom- 
jose, or fuurja, a certificate tax of threo-quarters per cent was 
charged. ‘With the excoption of indigo, which paid 44 per cent, the 
town dues varied from 1} to 2} percent. ‘The total value of the 
articles imported under this head was £17,058 (Rs, 1,70,530), to which 
chédars contributed £12,756 (Rs. 1,27,560). (c) In addition’ toa cer- 
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tiffoate duty of three-quarters per cent, the articles imported through 
the Khuski, or land custom-house, were charged with tawn dacs, 
‘varying in amount from } to 3} per cent. Only in the ease of chintz 
did'the town dues levied on goods of this class rise as high as fivo 
cent. The total value of the articles imported under this head 
returned at £30,386 (Rs. 803,860), to which yarn contributed 
£21,618 (Rs, 216,180). 


Chapter V. 
History. 
7902876. 

ovens details, 


Daring this period customs were collected at Surat in three dis- Custans, 


tinct custom-honses, Of these, two wore in the hands of the nawab, 
and one belonged to the English. Of tho nawab’s custom-honses, 
one, called the furja, was a sea castom-house ; the other, called the 
Khuski, was a Vind custom-house. ‘The English castom-house was a 
sea custom-house, and was called the ldfi. Here, under the provi- 
sions of thoir chartor of 1716, the English were allowed, on pay- 
ment of a yearly tribute of £1,000 (Rs. 10,000), to pass their own 
‘wares freo of charge, and to recover dues from merchants who traded 
‘as their dependents? 


Tt wos at first (1759-1790) the rule for goods brought into Surat, 
either through the land or son custom-houso, to pay duty, and when 
‘again exported to pay duty a second time, Towards tho close of the 
ceninry (1790-1800) this prctico of lovying duty twice on tho samo 
jas, in greatmeasure, given up. First, at the English custom- 
use, and afterwards, at the nawh’s sea custom-honse, merchants 
camo to be allowed, without a'fresh charge, to export by sea goods 
tht had already paid an import duty at the same custom-house, 
One consequence of this privilege was that merchants, having to send 
inland brought into Surat by sea, avoided tho land custom- 
hhonse foes by sending the goods out of Surat by the same eustom- 
house through which they had been imported, and then, landing 
‘them at some convenient point on the coast, had them conveyed to 
their destination, Similarly, by a special exemption, pice-goods, 
the chief article of trade imported into Surat by land, were freed 
from duty at the land custom-house 





1798-1800. 


‘The same rates were lovied at tho nawéb’s sea and land custom- Nawib'erstes, 


houses, But these rates were from time to time changed and were 
not uniform, merchants of different classes being charged at varying 
rates, From 1759 to 1763 the whole amount lovied at the nawéb’s 
‘sea and land custom-houses was composed of two items, the regular 
custom-honse charge and two special cesses. ‘The regular custom- 
house charge was recovered from the different classes of merchants 
‘according to the following scale: 24 per cont from Musalméns, 3b 
per cent from Armenians, and five per cont from Hindus.* Of tho 
two special cesses, or ekotra, each of one per cent, one was first levied 
hy Teg-bakht Khn about the year 1746, The other was introduced 








4 Surat Papers, 377. 
Surat Papers, 61 and 153. 
» Surat Papers, 223, 
* Sarat Papers, 231 
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tho English in 1759 (March 14) to repay the charges incurred by 
em in the captare of Surat! 

‘The proceeds of the first cess, levied only on Muhammadans with 
somo special exceptions, and on Hindus, belonged entirely to the 
nawib ;? the revenue of the second cess, collected from Armenians as 
‘woll as from Hindas and from all Muhammaduns, was enjoyed by the 
English. ‘The total charges paid by tho different classes of traders 
wore, thorefore, for Musaluins 4) per cent, for Armenians 4) por 
‘cont, and for Hindus seven per cent. 

In 1768 (January 4), with the view of equalizing these burdens, 
Mr. Hodges, tho ehiof of tho English factory, arranged that the rates 

id by Hindus should bo reduced to six per cont, and that those paid 
Py Aisalmina shosld be raised to. by per-cont.! ‘Tho rates intro- 
duced in 1763 remained in force till 1792. 

Meanwhile at their oustom-house the English had been charging 
their dopondent, merchants regular custom dues at tho rate of four 
per cent. ‘To this were added two special cesses of one per cent 
each. Of theso cessos, one was first levied to repay the charges incur- 
rod by tho English during tho disputes of 1750 ; the other was a one 
per cent convoy duty, making altogether a total uniform rate of six 
per cent. In 1794 ordora were received from Bngland to reduce 
the rates charged at the English custom-house to 2 por cent, This 
chango was carried out, and in the following yer the new rates were 
extended to the nawéb’s cnstom-houses.* It was found, however, 
that the revenues of Surat could not bear so serious a reduction of 
customs rates, and in 1799, when the whole management of Surat 
affairs came into the hands of the English, it was found necessary 
‘again to inereaso the customs charges. In 1800, on account of the 
claim of tho Marithés to share in the revenues of the furja, or 
nawib’s sea custom-house, it seemed advisable to maintain tho. threo 
custom-houses, charging at each a uniform rato of four per cent. 
‘To this was added at tho Ziti» ono per-cont foe for marine eharyges, 
and at the furja and kiusisi custom-houses a one per cent. cess, ro 
Presenting the former English war charge abolished in 1704" Of 








" Surat Papers, 161. This English oom was  rovival ofa one por cont tax levied 
in, 178 by the goverment fara to "yrovida fvnds the payment of the 
£29,000 promised fo tho English under the torus of tho. treaty of {hak yer’ thts 
Jax wa contioned til 1708, when the payment ofthe £30,00) was coppletel See 
Paper 231,208, 
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additional charges there was, besides several exactions by the nawéb Chapter Vs 
snd tho officers ofthe customs houses,a special arangemont in favour story, 
of the Bnglish. This provision was, that as admirals of the flect they é 
should enjoy the monopoly of providing tonnage for the trade between 17991876. 
Surat and tho Persian and Arabian Gulfs, ‘This monopoly, which Revenue details 
‘was estimated to bo equal to a charge of six per cent on the trade, was 

abolished in 1795, and in 1800, in its place, @ spocial coss of two por 

cont was imposed * 


On tho other hand, besides the chances of evading the full duty, Exemptions 
to which the variety’ of class rates and tho rivalry of the two soa 
custom-houses gave rise, thoro were certain acknowledged exemp- 
tions which greatly lightened the burden of the duties on trado, 
‘Thoso exemptions were throo in number : i, on goods passed with an 
English certificate throngh the English custom-houso ; ii, on goods 
passed with a Moghal certificate, or dd on trade eondneted 
under charter, or farmén, priviloges. 1.'The practice of allowing 

cial exemptions at the English sea eustom-houso was not intro- 

iuced till 1701, when it was arranged that the payment of customs 
duos at any one English settlement should pass the samo goods free 
of charge throngh other English custom-houses.? Under this arrange- 
ment it was estimated that at Surat, during the four years end- 
fing with, 1800, goods to tho average yearly valuo. of £201,436 
£ s. 29,14,360) were passed free of custom duties, and in return that 

furat goods valued at £201,110 (Rs. 20,11,100) were exempted at 
‘other ports’ 2. The court of Delhi had from time to time granted, 
in favour of certain Musalmén merchants, freedom from the pay- 
ment of customs dues. ‘Tho average total yourly valuo of goods 
imported under theso certificates during tho four years ending with 
1800 is roturned at £30,683, Of the whole quantity some paid 
duty at the rate of 2} per cent, some at the rato of {ths per cent, and. 
the rest was allowed to pass free of all charge. ‘The only merchant 
who, at this time, held a certificate freeing him from the payment of 
all duty, was Malla Abdul Fate, grandson of the Mulla Muhammad 
‘Ali who (1729-1788) played so important a part in the affairs of 
Sarat, In 1800 it was determined that all exemptions under Moghal 
cortificatos should cease. It was at that time armnged that Abdul 
Fate should receive, as compensation for tho loss of his privilege, a 
yearly pension of £100 (Rs, 1,000).* 

Daring tho wholo of this poriod tho Fronch, Datch, and Portuguoso Buropeanprivlge, 
traders ab Surat, cousidaration of Ur ckarter, cr Jarman, erivis, iT80A000 
legos would soem to have continued to trade, payinig duty’at tho 
sao of only 2} per cont, From 1769 to 1708, goods belonging to 
these privileged companies aro said to have paid 24 por cont duty 


























* Undor the names of alloy and reapui, the nawib and his oficers received certain 
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and nothing more! In 1800 the eustom-honse regulation (No, TX: of 
1800), then introduced, provided (rule VIL, Surat Papers, 233) 
‘that the trade of the Huropean nations possessing charters from the 
‘great Moghal should in no way be interfered with, nor tho existing 

rovisions altered? In accordance with this rule, in tho. estimates 
Efawn up in 1800 of the probablo custom-house revenue, Portuguese 
morchandixe is entored as chargod 2} per cent? 


Tn the collection and management of the city revenues the powers 
of the English aud of the nawab were well marked and distinct, 
‘But in tho other departments of government, themaintenance of public 
order and the administration of justice, the functions of the difforont 
tmombors of the double government wore less clearly defined, 


‘rusting to tho English to protect tho city as well as tho castlo, 
tho nawibs gradually reduced the strength of the troops employed 
hy them to guard tho city walls, In 1759 there are said to have 
‘beon in the naw4b's. pay from two to throo thousand troops. But 
Pets stove of the Gestary tho numbor bed deolined to, 760.” In 
1800 tho nawéb's forco was disbanded, and thoir posts wt the gatos 
‘of tho city were ocoupied by British troops.* 


In matters of police.the government of Surat was, at this timo, 
espoaiblo only for tho maigomont of the sity of Sura. An er! 
as tho beginning of Tog-bakht KhGn's rule (1780}tho Maréthés agrood 
to make over to him a fixod assignment on tho district revenues, and 
from that time his responsibility for tho stato of tho country beyond. 
tho suburbs of the city ceased, From this time the fawjddr, or dis- 
trit police officer, no longer moved abont the country round Surat, 
Dut, instead, held his court in the suburbs near the Gopi-pool,” So 
disturbed wns the country that, even in times of pence, in passin, 
(1788) from Surat to Broach, Hové the travellor required a guard 
tixtoon horsemen. Ho got safely to Broach. But shortly after, on 
his roturn southward, ho found’ the guard-room at the Kim in the 
hands of a chief of banditti, who waylaid and robbed all who passod, 
Although, ho complains, this was 90 noar Surat, and every porson was 
‘noquainted with the dopredations this bandit practised, no steps woro 
taken to pat a stop to them,? 
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Tho fanctionary who was originally, responsible for tho mannge- 
sont ofthe city in police mattors was the fotwdl, This flor was 
appointed hy tho court of Delhi, and with the decline of his master’s 
authority in Surat the kotwdl’s powers wero also curtailed. As 
check on the kolwil, the governor of Surat, when he began to 
assert his independenco (about 1735), appointed a commissioner, 
‘or amin, and with the downfall of th ror’s authority in Surat 
the nawéb’s reprosontative ontirely superseded tho kotwil.! In the 
struggles that took place on the desth of 'Tog-bakht Khén (1746 
1751) the commanders of tho castle established a right to control 
tho city governor in matters of police, And in 1759, when the 
English becamo commanders of the eastle, they found that this com- 
mand carried with it tho right to appoint « deputy governor, or 
pndib, whowo chief duty it was to tako chargo of the ety police?” In 
‘consequence of the fall in the city rovennos, tho office of deputy was 
abolished in 1777, and its emoluments made over to the nawib* 
‘he abolition of this office would soem to have been @ mistake, ‘Tho 
city police eoamo low and less ofoiont il, in 1705, they wero 
fouind to be powerless either to suppress tho riot that took placo in 
‘that your, or bring the chief offenders to punishment.t 

‘At the close of the century, when tho entire management of tho 
city was taken ovor by the English (1800), they found that tho city 
police moro, in aldtion to tho stations at tho city gntos, distributed 
in small posts of ono or two men, stationed at tho intersection of the 
principal streets. Theso men were under the orders of tho superini- 
tendent, or amin, and had no fixed wages, being paid by contributions 
from weddings, caste feasts, Hindu festivals, carts and hay.* Under 
the arrangemonts introduced in 1800, a body of police 100 strong 
‘was raisod and placed under tho charge of the magistrate, who in 
police mattora was mado responsiblo for tho management of tho 
sity. Tho pay ofthe new body of poli was fxud at the monthly 
rato of 10s. (Rts, 5).° 

‘Tho administration of justico was irregular and complicated, 
‘Tho Maritha tributo collectors and tho opresentativa ofthe differ. 
ent Buropean trading companios assumed the power of protectin 
their own dependents and punishing other classes of the people, 
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Licensed liquor-sellers aro also said to have confined and punished 
people of the lower classes who owed them money. Justice was 
Expensive: the first object of both civil and criminal courts was to 
draw a revenue from the eases brought before them. In oriminal 
tnatters fines yielded a yearly revenue of about £4,000 (Rs. 40,000). 
Tn civil cases the costs are said to have amounted to one-half 
of the value of the property under litigation. Besides this, the 
process of the nawab's courts was most irregular, and matters ‘were 
complicated by the separate jurisdiction to which, as commanders of 
the castle, the English bad succeeded? ‘Tho reform of the adminis- 
tration of justice was ono of the measures which, towards the closo 
af tha coniary, the English most prosed, upon tho attention of the 
nawhb. ‘Thoy proposed that for the whole city one general court of 
Juice should bo established, ‘This court was to be under the joint 
Superintendence of twojudges, one appointed by the nawab, the other 
‘chosen by the English, Appeals wore to lie first to tho nawéb, and 
finally to the Government of Bombay.* ‘This proposal was\ not, 
however, carried out, and, under the arrangements completed in 
‘August 1800, an officer was appointed styled judge and magistrate, 
Vested in the former capacity with civil, and in tho Intter with orimi- 
‘hal and polica jarisdiction in the city and port of Surat, tho town of 
‘Réndor and thoir dependencios. 


Civil suits would soem to have boon docided either by the amin 
orin the two supremo courts, ‘Thero was finally the religious judgo 
af the Musalméns, tho hij, in whoso ofco marriggos nnd deods of 
falo ‘wero registered, and beforo whom, among. the lower classes, 
domestic quarrels and disputes wero docided. "Under tho Eng- 
lish the chief or head of tho factory exercised two distinct sete 
cf judicial functions. As head of the factory ho was, i, « justice of 
Si poses in matters comnestod with Bngtish subjects; 
mander of the castle he would seem to have had considerablo but ill- 
defined judicial powers, In this latter capacity the English chief 
‘was specially entrusted with the protection of weavers, artizans, and. 
Inbourers,! and, besides this, was, according to the custom of the 
city, bound to ‘hear, and, if ‘possible, redress the griovances of any 
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‘one who came to the flag-staff in the castle green and claimed his 
protection! Asa rule, when such petitions were of the nature of 
civil complaints, the chief would scom tohave referred the question 
in dispute, in tho first instance, to. the nawéb’s brother, or to the 
Police commissioner, or amin ; afterwards, should these courts fail to 
redress thegrievance, the chief sottled the matter? ashe thought right. 
Caste disputes were referred to the heads of the castes.? Questions 
of crime, ef which the chief could not take cognizance as a justice of 
the pence, wero referred for settlement to the nawab’s criminal 
courts.* In 1796 petitioners would seem to have been prevented 
from applying for redress to the English chief. A proclamation 
was eccordingly iaued, steting that the chief was at all times reudy 
to hear complaints, and a gong was hung up in front of his dwelling 
for petitioners to strike whon they wanted to attract attention,* 











Chapter Ve 


17891876. 


1760-1800, 


With. to the produce and manufactures of Surat, it would Products of Suraty 
Mi 


seom that, in spite of the disordered state of the province, the lands 
at the neighbourhood af the city were (1772) highly culti- 
vated. ‘The fields, generally enclosed by hedges and fringed by lines 
‘Of mango and tamarind trees, besides wheat, rice, millet, and other 
Indian grains, yielded crops of cotton, hemp, tobacco, plants for 
dyeing, and a variety of seeds for pressing oil. ‘The gardens produced 
cabbages, cauliflowers, pease, French-beans, artichokes, asparagus, 
Botstons ‘carrots, turnips, lettuce, and salads in sbandanco and por- 
tion, besides a variety of indigenous roots and vegetables 


‘Though the manufactures of Surat aro said (178) ‘not to be 
compared to those of the towns of northorn Gujanit,’? thoy wore of 
considerable importance. Besides its brocades, which, according to 
Parsons (1777), were the best of their kind, very beautiful, with gold 
and silver flowers of varions pattems on « silk ground Surat uel 
was famons for its coarse and coloured cottons, while Navséci vied 
‘with Broach in the fineness of its muslins. “The provinces near 
theo city, says Niebuhr (1709), “ar fall of manatuctares of all sorts.”> 

ill continued famous for its ‘most elegant targets’ of 
Thinoceros’ hide. ‘The skin was brought over from Arabia, and 
Polished in Surat till it shone like tortoise-shell ; it was then’ shed 
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“Chapter Ve with ror mile, whose ets wore fll an inch in dinmetor and 

itary. curiously wronghht. "Tho targets sold at from £3 to £5 ouch, Arabia 

Reet) an te ciel Sustket for the eiiclin sins ory aon hs ao 
MBOABTS, afford to purchase one would not go without? 


Sipps” —_ Sarat ship-building was at this timo an important industry, Many 
of the ship-builders were Pérsis,# ‘Tho yards wore places like graving- 
ocks, hollowed out on the bank of the river. While the ship wns 
building, these slips were closed towards the river by an earthen dam, 
When the work of building was completed, tho dam wns taken away, 
and the water coming in oated off tho ship. In 1777 Savorings 

aks of a ship being built in tho English yard about 100 feot long, 
about 190 lasts in burden, and costing £7,500 (Rs. 75,000). ‘Though 
thoy were dear to build, tho Surat ships wore valuable from thei arent 
tndorance being abl to navigate theaen foreland ‘ears togethi 

: ‘Tho largest ships wore thoso engaged in tho Chins trade, Those 

(1777) varied in size from 500 to 1,000tons burden, ‘Those that sailed 
to Arabia and Persin wero smaller. Excopt for vortain peculinritios 
in tho dotaila of construction, tho Surat ship-buildors, botl in the form. 
of tho ship and in tho stylo of rigging, would soot to havo closely fols 

owed Enropenn models! Stavorinus describos ono of their ships, n 

vossel of 135 feot in length, as built liko a friguto with throo master and 

cata full as sharp ot the bow asa Buropean ship. ‘Tho war was 
said to havo originally belonged to an Bugis ship, and was like the 

pictures of soventeonth contury vossels. Lt had two dookw, likewise a 

quartor-dock and. forvcastlo, ‘Tho gun-room wns very largo, but the 

height botween decks was soarcely five foct, ‘Tho eabin waw ndornod. 

tha groat doa of earring, and aot the least pioseat weed ora 
without some foliage or imagery. Upon the quarter-deck were little 
huts or cabin, and in front a large awning. ho bowsprit was fxd 
at the right side of tho stom. "Tho builders of those ships would 
foem to havo chiely beon Paris, and Wit owners nator ot Soe 
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+ Parsons, 272, 
. * Ham, New Act. 1, 161, 
® Stavorinus tells of n ship eallod the ‘old sh 


Blaeron, Ss, nl Por! Of Nk 
Parona, 201, 


* Niobah (1768) sayn “the Ioinns are in ship-bilding servile itary of the 
Baropeann” (Pinkerton, X,, 216) Tut Stavorinu, with a practical knowledge the 
abject, notices several paculiritio. Of then the chief wer Uat mest of ee eles 
‘wore tod in ater the Planks had hoon put together, Tn plug the gieake eat 
taken, “When the edges ofa plank fitted exactly if tek ta 
4 glue, which by ago became a hard ay in, and 
Iigr of spot." After the cajoo had been applied they 
and clowly with pean that the whol aide neened s single phew nt Ree 
Preserve ule frm the ait water, the tides of tho shipa were tecnaionalig arent 
Arte Uo aging tho meats wore Gonerally manera roa (cee tae 
to the ag ver "oade of pon ight na 
‘oto fen the Malabar coat. Excsph the tation, Yor whieh a es eek 






20, which up to 1777 made 
i) Compare also Niebuli, ia, 














or waa Risch 
toemed, tha cordage of all good shipa came from Enrope, "For sala cares cntnae 
Sloth ede nereed ‘wal or, thay nak ease hey eto oan ott 
spore pllantafd low ape tomplit, ‘The anchors wore monly Huropeane. Stavorigus IL 


Gujarét) 
SURAT. us7 


At the same time their captains and officers were (1777) Engligh, they 
traded under English passes, and flew English colours.! 

‘Tho chiof articles of sea trade wore (1789) of imports, European 
goods? and hardwaro bronght by the Bnglish, Dutch, and Portuguese ; 
copper, sills Inc, tea, sugar, porcelain, and spices from Bengal, China, 
and the Dutch settlements; ivory brought by the Portuguese from 
Africa; and European goods, bullion, coffee, snd dates from Arabia 
‘and Persia, ‘The exports were, to Arabia and Persia, tho richer kinds 
of sill and cotton goods and indigo ; to Africa, cotton, indigo, and 
piece-goods;to and Bengal,cotton ; to China, cotton and drugs, 
and ¢loth, cashmere shawls; and small quantities of cotton to the 
Mauritius and Europe, 











1 Parsons, 261. During the greater part of tho timo the English had tho mono- 
ply of proving tonnage forthe Arabian and Fran tenes ra 
Shipsowners and relet them to merchants, and it was feom the balan of profit that tho 
English “chiat* at Surat was paid, (Surat Papers, 7-78.), In 1700 this monopoly wax 
Anis (Sura Paper 70) ant in 1702, eating aps, svenec veal 
Wworw employed inthe Gulf trade, of which one belonged tothe navedb, nix to the Ege 
Ti, an th reat Arab morelsata.—Surat Papers, 207. 

* Buropean gooa—Undor this heal came coral amber, glass-beads, brass ana iron 
wire, brane pints, edn, Tokio ‘oyt, and trnkota ‘Much of the ware 
as romVasion” To chlot route! by witch Stcten of tha slan ‘were imported 
Was by Boanderoon, Alleppe, and Bamorab. (Parana (1777) 201). Pulion 
Aina gotten aliver, York colnet an uncined, wor ported” Of tho ex 
‘wore (I774) Venetian soquing, worth Ra 4j, German dllary, Ka, 4, Turkish 
piocen, a, 3, and silyor cone from Perva, (Stavoriti ILL, &) ‘Colon elo, 
‘Was the sisplo export, chiedly coare and ooloured, though tno, checkered and 
White waros also came from Broach. (Parsons, 261) Cashmere shawta,—According to 
Parsons, the fino woo! uaod in thelr mannfactore was imported theongh Surat. trom 
the cout of Caramunia between tho Todon and tho. Borsiay Gull The. shave 

ough Surat (22), O€ tho cet varieties of ilk and eottom 

lary havo oen preserved by the. Abbo Hayual (1780) ¢ 

i more” commonly Known’ aro (1) yt, x kind of coarse unteached 
“Arable, Abyasinia at tho eaorn coat of Aftcn } and bina 

‘aro dispovel” ot Ha the’ same manner, aud aro likewise sold to. tho 

i Guinea tra (2) The blue aud white checks of Cambay, 

ey # ROU APS coarse, Al Ao 

van mix with gold for tho se ofthe rch. (2)'The. white linens o€ 
(iroach), 10. well known by tho naroo of hafta, Sin these aro extromely 

fing they make nasser cattaan for tho Turks snd Veriana, The sort of tai 
With n gold step nt each end, with which they make thelr turbans, ia manufactured 
Tinea () The printed calooer of -AhmedAbid, the cclourn of whieh 

fro aa righty fino, aad a durable those of Covomandal. "They arw worn, i 
Porsa, in Turkey, aod in Rurope, The rich people of Java, Sumaten, and the 
‘Malneca Talanda, take hoad dreaos and covereta of thoas chintzen, (6) Tho gazes of 
Bairspour (Burhanpur). ‘Tho blu ones are worm by the common poople in Persia and 
‘Tarkay for chair summer eloting, and the Fed ones by pernonn of higher rank: Tho 
ows, who aro not allowed by the Porte to wear whi, make thir turban of theta 
ein (0) Mined sat il and atom la, sie se wih in wpe 

Somme mixed with gold and wilver. If they wore not wo dear, they would be este 

Twightneu of their calonrs, and the fine exceutioncf the lowers, 

ir patterns are sa indiforent. Thay toon wear outy tut this te of Tis 
onnapusne fe tho sragion o Tuy and Horn whory xy are the. (1) Some 
Atv of silk, called vapise, ‘Thero are png of soveral solos, roach eateomd in tho 
fitter parts of Tulin." Many more would be woven, if had aot been necessary, 
‘i th ‘och, (8) Shawls, very 

i warn, aid fie cloth, mad of the wool of Cashanere. They are dyed of ides, 
colours, striped aud Bowered, They” are worn for s winter sirom in Turkey, 
‘und the more tomporate parts ot Tndin, With thin ine wool turbans aye 
sae eva aie re than hoe ls ong whieh le tach 

fer thoueand eros ( in wool i sometimes tanuactured ot Sura 
sind ae sade a Chaar 0 * 
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Surat, which in 1763 is called ‘the store-houso of the most precious 
productions of Hindustan,” and, in 1777, was still the port throngh 
which the greatest trade of any kingdom in Hindustén passed,* had 
before the end of the century lost great part of its commerce.? 


‘With thoexception of the English, the trade of the Europeansettlors 
at Surat during tho latter half of the eightoonth century almost 
entirely ceased, tho great export of cotton wool to China and Bengal, 
which (177) “ employed, on an average, more than thirty ships of 
from 500 to 1,000 tons apiece,’ would seem at the closo of the cen- 
tury to haye declined in amount, and to have boon transferred to 
Bombay.? The trade to Arabia and Persia also suffered, ‘The exports, 
stimated in 1789 at about £100,000, aro at tho close of the century 
valued at but little more than half of this amount With regard to 
the total valuo of the sea trado of Surat at tho close of the eightoonth 
century, it would soem from statements drawn up in 1800, when tho 
management of the trade of Surat passed into the hands of the 
Britis, that during that your tho total volue of exports and imports 
amounted to £356,584 (Rs. 35,65,841)7 During that yoar thore wore 
in all thirty-eight articles imported or oxported, whose total ostimatod 
valio was over £1,500 (Rs. 15,000). Of these, soven were over £10,000; 
nine between £10,000, and £5,000; oigght between £5,000 nnd £2,500 ; 
and fourteen between £2,500 and £1,500." 



























* Niebuhr, in Pinkerton, X., 216, 

* Parsons, 261, 262. 

> ‘The causes of the decline of Sarat trade have been mentioned above. 
sf the decline appears from the cuatora-houee figuren,_Tn 1709 the 









evan of 3,680 (a 300,000) shin by TF ha fallen to 8,000 
{2 ttn rte to aut neal) to 4400 (800) 

* Parsons (1777, 201 

+ Por the deliv in the amoust of cottn exported, wo Sarat Papers 2, where 
(707) itis maid that the ub-aivinion of Chordai slone Wwould yield au taveh cation ne 
{ie company anally invest. 

S Sarat Par, $2 and B50 The exports (10) arto Paria, 25,000 (Re, 
280,00) to Ati, £37500 its, 70, 08); total £30,000 (ts 00,00) 

This otal Ia mad up of the following imma 











Ta £ 
“Artiolos subject to customs dues ouly 860,077 86,088 
‘a, to certificate dues oi 15,0047 150,088 
Do, do. tocustoms and town dation ©. 383/300 '8/986. 


Do. do, tocertilieate town duties. 8,12" 





ee 81,212 


5.05841 156,584 
4, 884.) To this must beaded the trade that paid only town dues, — 














uiars Patery 274,250. 1. The sean nies whowe enna vale wa ovr 
yer ry 31288; yur, 31,619 vga £19,508 scopor si, 018 ace 
ine 16 Esch, 19,7607 ochineal £1 T: Uh theo eae eo ak 
Bate value ng ‘bebe, 10,600 and 28.00) were tel ha aie aos 
Epi, 431 China ee, 99 whoo lat oe 
EBT Vet nt, 28508 + cui, £150; yalanpary COSSI lk lak eee 
ERE hs ky‘ fae en ate 
re cotton eth or tuputg, SO487's agelly ceed OST ie eee 
fam dry den £4 lea £0 cdots Es aS 
IW 'nke fourteen arch wot extinsted vale war betes SOU fel aiSap) 











Gnjarit} 
SURAT. 9 


‘The land trade at Surat in the latter part of the eighteenth century 
‘would seem to have chiefly Inin along two routes,—to the towns of 
northern Gujarét, and throagh Khéndesh, southward, to the Deccan, 
Aurangabad, and Haidarébéd, and northward to Mélwa, Indor, and 
‘Vjain. To northern Gujarat tho chief exports were molasses, sugar, 
and cocoanuts, sont in return for the muslins of Broach, and the silks 
‘and calicocs of Ahmedébéd and Pétan. Eastward along the pti 
valley would seem to have been exported brocades and other sill arti- 
cles, the manufacture of Surat, 


‘The native merchants of Surat were Hindus, Musalméns,and Pérsis* 
OF foreign Asintics, Georgians, Persians, and Arabians; merchants 
from Malacce, Chine, Abyasinia, Madagascar, Mozambique, and tho 
Comoro? islands are mentioned (174) as resorting to Surnt.* 


ho chief European traders were, as before, the English, Dutch, 
Fronch, and Portuguese, But, in addition to these, mention is mado 
of anos, Swodes, and Germans! In 1759 a Danish ship arrived at 
Siirat, and the eaptain, doi servioe tothe English, acoomplish- 
ed his business very much to his advantage.’ Botwoen 1746 and 1765 
threo ships of the Swedish East India Company visited Surat, and 
for a timo a factory was maintained in the city.’ In 1777 (Soptom- 




















Sint, 2Sai8 yep ea i86 eyneesye e208 tortasestoll, £2081 frtandss 
Thins ',940; pepper £2190 mgnrsandy #2000; tote ‘en 
{Eloond ; eatorsnih "E104 lard butter, £1,800 | at aie stn, “Enno 
‘woinen’s robs, adila, 21,670 ; wot data, £1,607 ; raw nilk, £1,051, 

Surat Papers 200, Other Northern Gulset local trade ontrn in communion 
tian with Sure Wery Antwan, Bards, Dabiel, Coral, Siaor Bhdre, aod damiasar, 
fara Papers 309, 

With ropa the character ofthe nalive morchants of Suet, and the iner 
working of iro Abie ttyl (700) say, Cat wit atopense hay respected 
iceman oh ay ceva fie nee waren 
Keown ant practi in Sura Money wa to be had ate low pric, ails feo 
Stange aight be otladiod for every marin a odin Tnouranct forthe met data 
avislons were ery, corussns, Prob was tar henaety of thee loaders thst bag of 
Pay, oksed cassie} ty ahs tant enh etalss for youre witbous ve 

‘ounted or weighed. (Abbe Raynal, 11, 29.) ‘This extimato was perhaps part 
onto ihe, Rapa, vis ar hae 
far‘thte honesty. tod the Fires for ther ki (Pinkerton, Kyat) "Med beter 
Sciate wil tn chan cite of ean in Stal wot seca have evn ry 
tidsrent sootiosions. 1a 177 consis, sypinted ty tse Bomioy. Goveraneck 
Ao inguirotnto the wate of trate at Surat Tory “among saerchaste very geneal 
ght of ngreementy an ten writen slam frucing a tial at 
fotiane hyena andar Taras, hy cola want arent 
© premeditated aueme to defraud (Gurnt Papers, 0.) At the ame 
fale lrvardng Wis port to the Bombay Governnen tho Beat of the Eoghh 
fete lamented faethe Spiion othe clu mecibers, hang tha" knaviah tks 
Set cllcane’ were Chow cya elowen can of pooples-(Sarat Papers 140, 
 Comoroinians(S Tat. 12) % Lang, 57} Mhilla, Mayotta, and Johanna 
Tebween the worth pinto et abe mais at nde with 
Tanna was small? Mir (1-812) nye, Dcosnally plese gone are imported 
fa vous fom Surah he reeros nee wate ie eawrica ed Goaknny data, 
Won creventis, al Gorn =llbaen Or, Cammy 17 

1S Porbor Ot Mem, I, 4B Nich, in Pilkerton, X, 214 

2 orb’ Or, Mem 1p 14 akova cara reference to Grek merchants 

$ Nisbu (1768), Pinkerton, 216, 

+ Maspherso, 810; ni Brigg Cites of Gojarihtra, 82. ‘The Swedish Fat India 
Ceoaast ran Matted oat far of tu Ostend Company (1720) Te worked wel al 
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Surat, which in 1763 is called ‘ the store-houso of the most precious 
productions of Hindustén,”! and, in 1777, was still the port through 
which tho greatest trade of any kingdom in Hindustén passed? had 
before the cud of the century lost great part of its commerce. 


With theexcoption of tho Hnglish, the trade of the European settlers 
at Surat during tho lattor half of the oightoonth contury almost 
atively ceased, the great export of cotton wool to China and Bengal, 
which (1777) * employed, on an average, more than thirty ships of 
from 500 to 1,000 tons apicce,’* would soem at the close of the con- 
tury to hayo declined in amount, and to have been transferred to 
Bombay. The trado to Arabin and Persia also suffered, ‘The exports, 

timated in 1789 at about £100,000, aro at the close of the century 
valued at but little more than half of this amount? With regard to 
the total value of tho sea trade of Surat at tho close of tho eighteonth 
century, it would seem from statements drawn. up in 1800, when tho 











ig that year the total value of exports and imports 
amounted to £356,584 (Rs. 35,65,841) During that yoar there wero 
in all thirty-eight articles imported or exported, whose total estimated 
Valle was over £1,500 (Rs. 13,000). Of these, seven were ovor £10,000; 
nine between £10,000, and £9,000; eight between £5,000 and £2,500 : 
‘and fourteen between £2,500 and £1,500! 








» "ho causes of the decline of Surat trade have been mentioned above, The extent 
of the deel fram the exscmn-hons ures tn 179 the citoms vad a 








£25, O00 (Is, 2,.0,600) 5 this Thad fallen to 28,000 (It. ‘and 
in 1708 (with rates reduced fo about one-half) to £3,000 (Its, 39,000) —Surat Papers, 
153 and WA. 
* Parwons (1777), 261. 
* Por the deci 






sco Surat Papors 58, whore 
70h) icin mid dylan coon be 
{he company vaualy invested, 
* Surat Papers, 22 and 250, The exports (1900) are, to Potvin, £28,000 (Ie, 
+2,$0,000) ;10'Arubin, £57,000 (its. 70,000) total £89,000 (Ra 6,00000) 
7 his total in wad wp of the following ten 








SRG 300.564 
‘Papers, 390, 


tuts Paper, 374,200. 1. Tha even ates whos sstinaled value wan orde 
on at eit, nr er, small ri om 
Kee 4 she, £18700) cochiney £1060" THs eter EIT OTB 
Teta vl! aot 10,60 snd were tn 3a sean ete 
i, a Chis 09g, 8,08 hoor tn ait ee 
Tate ft, £8108 5 enti £10; yakanyare Spain teed 
058. ks The eight aril whos eidaated thee eos tao ah, 
220i yarn ction ly gr pany, S4Att” have cee eo a 
‘ams, £490 dry dates, £4,105 60 3,205; betel Laver, £3 895° 
TWP furan arte howe elit value wiees AS86 al o 














Gnjarit) 
SURAT, M9 


‘Dhe land trade at Surat in tho latter part of the eighteenth contury 
would seem to have chiefly lain along two routes,—to the towns of 
horthorn Gujarat, and through Khindesh, southward, to the Deccan, 
‘Anrongébad, und Haidarébéd, and northward to Mélwa, Indor, ond 
Vain. To northern Gujarét the chiof exports wore molasses, sugar, 
and coconuts, sent in roturn for the maslins of Bronch, and the silks 
‘and calicoes of Ahmodébid and Pétan.! Eastward along the 'Tpti 
alley would soom to have been exported brocades and other sill arti- 
cles, the manufacture of Surat, 


‘Tho native merchants of Surat were Hindus, Musalméus,and Pérsis? 
OF forcign Asiatios, Goorgians, Persians, and Arabians; merchants 
from Malacca, China, Abyssinis, Madagascar, Mozambique, and the 
Comoro" islands are mentioned (1774) as resorting to Surat. 


‘Tho chiof Buropean traders were, as before, the English, Dutch, 
Fronch, and Portuguese, But, in addition to these, mention is made 
of Danos, Swedes, and Germans. In 1759 a Danish ship arrived at 
Sirat, and the captain, doing good sorvice tothe English, nccomplish= 
ed his business very much to his advantage,* Botwoen 1746 and 1765 
three ships of the Swedish East India Company visited Surat, and 
for a timo a factory was maintained in the city.’ In 177 (Soptem- 














wore: piece goods, £2465 ; chaya root (a dye), £2,450 ; silk wear, or fungi, £2,255, 
Thins 28 240; pepper, £2156 ;mugar-eandy, £2036; tortoixe-ahel, £2,081 ; turban 
Fiis08 ; castors, £1850 ; clarited butter, £1,807 ; patois (alk cloth), £1,690 
womenta robes, ails, £1,076 ; wet dates, £1,807; raw wi £1,051. 

Surat Paper, 259, Other Northera Gujarat local trade centres in communica. 
tion with Sarat were Ankleshya, arvds, Dabloi, Coral, Sinor, Shdra, and Jémbusar, 
Surat Papers, 259. 

7 With reyarl to the character of the native merchants of Surat, and the inner 
‘working of ies trade Able aynal (1750) says, that whien Europeans hardly wuspected 
that commerce was founded on nay certain principle, theve principles w 
Known and prnctized in Surat,” Mouey was to be had at « low price, 
‘Shange migit be obtained for every market in Tdi, Insurance for the moat distant 
faavigations were very comunon. “Such was the honesty of these traders that bags of 
done, tidketed and wale by ‘Would cirealate for years without 

*ounted oF weighot (Abe Haynal, I, 20.) This estimate waa perhaps p 
Pare on ‘Niebuhr’ statement that (1768) tho Hindu merchaaty were distinguished 
for thelr honesty. and the Parsis for thelr skill (Pinkerton, X., 214) Men better 
juainted with the actual state of alla drawn ‘very 
Aliderent conclusions. In 1707 n committeo, appointed by tho Bo ernment 
aura he Hate lire abun eg 
Ieglect of agreomonts, and oven of written obligations, 
otidence baton main and ma.” Dankruptey, they ‘cp 
2 premeditated scheme to dofrant creditor. (Surat Papers, 90.) At the same 
iano, tn forwarding this report to the Tombay Government, tho head of the Eo 
{actory dimented from the opinion ofthe other members, holding that‘ knaviah trick 
‘aid ehicane’ were the work only ofthe lowest class uf the people, —(Surat Papers, 149), 

5 Comoroilanda(S. Lak 1% E, Lang, 4")—Mobillay Mayotta, and Fohanna-—Iying 
Ietweon tho north point of Mad fand tho main lanl, ‘Tho trado with 
Silands was smal. Milieu (800-1812) sayy Ooasionaly piecegvods are imported 
in veasols from Surat, Tho returns aro made in cowries, red betelnut, dammer, 
‘Minx, cocoanut, and corn, Milburn, Or, Com. I, 77. 

1 Porbes' Or. Mera. 1, 146 ; Niebuhr, in Pinkerton, X., 214, 

# Forbes! Or. Mun. 1., 148, makes exsual reference to Greek merchants, 

4 Niebube (1763), in Pinkerton, X., 16. 

1 Macpherson, 310 ; and Brigan’ Citios of Gujariahtra, 2. The Swedish East India 
‘Company was Hartd on the falure of the Ostend Company (1727), It worked wel till 
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‘her) a ship, bearing tho standard of the Austrian empire, arrived at 
Surat from Leghorn. Failing to dispose of its cargo, the ship sailed 
to Gogo, and the imperial company of Trieste mado no second attempt 
to establish a trade at Surat.! 


‘Their command of the city improved the position of the English as 
traders. As early as 1763, Niebuhr noticed that, to all appearance, 
the English mast soon engross the whole commerce of the city # and 
at the close of the contury, when the trado of their former rivals had 
almost entirely ceased, the English were said to procure cloth to three 
times a larger extent than thoy ever did before: 


During the greater part of this period English affairs at Surat were 
administered by a chief and council of four, namely, a collector, a 
customs master, a commercial resident, and acivil paymaster, together 
with three assistants, or a total stalf of eight officers, About 1795 
the court of directors sent orders that a commercial board should be 
constituted at Surat. "To this board, besides the chief as president and 
the commercial resident, one additional member or deputy resident, 
and three assistants were appointed.* 


In spito of tho decay of the spice trade, the Dutch were at the be~ 
ginning of this period (1759) the most powerfal of the Huropean set~ 
tlers in Surat.’ But on the ascendancy of tho English the decline of 
the Dutch quickly followed, In 1762 their factory was besieged by 
the nawéb, and ultimately they wero compelled to send away their 
eannon, pay a fino of £9,000 (Bs. 90,000), and move their head-quat- 
ters from tho old factory within tho city to the wharf still known as 
the Dutch wharf, or Walanda Bandar. In their new quarters they 





the cin of the eightsenth cotary, when th disturbances in Sweden pt stop to ita 
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1 Thi expedition was wader tho management of an Englishman named Bolts, w 
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‘Theresa After having dipowel Ghia cargo at Gops SR he shine 

: one of thet Markths ori, alta went 

cand after otblahing three 

factories in Malar, Bata returned ts Europe.” Bot’ the coupasy never eaeeted, 
‘in 1755 wor dolared hankrupt—Macplcmon,818°17- 

* Pinkerton, X, 218. 

> Surat Paper, $59. 

4 Surat Paper, 14, 
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at first kept up considerable state. Parsons (1777) describes thom 
as having a battery mounted with twenty cannons, a company of 
soldiors, and afactory which, with its flags, inade a grand appearance. 
‘And besides their businoss-quarters outside of the Mecca gate, they 
had an ‘elegant country-house’ with ‘a rich and charming garden.’? 
Tn 1788 the Dutch house is spoken of as the healthiest of all tho 
European factories, ‘undoubtedly because ofthe great cleanlines in 
it’? But during these years their trade kept steadily falling off, and 
only a few months after Parsons visited Surat, with the exception of two 
small ships, the naval establishment was abolished ; tho military foree 
reduced from ane hnndred to fiftecn ; the horses and clephunts, tho 
chariots of ceremony, and palanquins with trappings of gold and 
silver, formerly furnished at the expense of the company, wore all 
Gisposed of. ‘The gold and silver omaments, the plate valued ot 
£3,000 (Rs. 80,000), were carried to Batavia, ‘and little or no ap- 
‘pearance of pomp was any longer kept up.* 

About two years after (1780) a correspondence was intercepted 
showing that the Dutch chief at Surat had engaged in a plot to assist 
the Mardthés to surprise Surat castle. Measures were taken to pre- 
vent the Dutch again attempting to interfero in the politics of the city, 
and from this time, though they continued to maintain their factory 
{ill after the close of the century, the Dutch ccased to have nny 
importanceat Surat- In 1794.5 the total value of their trade was 
estimated at £31,140 (Rs. 3,11,400),* and in 1799 they are spoken 
‘oF as ‘having no active influence.* 

Of the constitution of the Dutch factory and of their way of con- 
ducting business, Stavorinus supplies the following particulars." Under 
the director were two councils, one genoral, the other judicial. The 
general council’ consisted of the director ‘as president, the senior 
‘merchant as second, the merchant fiscal, and six junior merchants, 
Excopt that the president took no part in its procoodings, the council 
Of justico was constituted inthe same way as the general council, Un- 
dor the members of eonneil were book-keepers, a comptroller of equip- 
‘ment, a surgeon, and a purveyor. Of the members of the native 
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establishment the chief were the brokers. Next in importance to 
the brokers came the money-changer, an officer so much trusted that, 
under cover of his seal, bags containing £100 in silver (Rs, 1,000) 
passed unchallenged from hand to hand. For providing the supply 
of cloth the Dutch, like tho English, handed patterns to persons styled 
farnishers? or contractors. "These men, during the rainy months, 
settled with the weavers for the preparation of the cloth, When the 

arly supply was ready, the furnishers took the cloth to the Dutch 
Tage in the city. Tt wes there tested, and euch pigoos ns di nob 
agree with the pattern, or were faulty, were returned to the contrac- 
tor? 





The system adoptod by tho Dutch company for the payment of their 
servants ot Surat was, for tho chief officers, percentage on all: tho 
Dusiness that passed throngh their hands, and, for the lower officors, 
‘what savings they could make out of the grant assigned forthe support 
Of their office. Tho common servants, soldiors, sailors, and artizans, 
besides allotmonts of pepper, firewood, salt, vinegar, and oil, received 

wat tho rato of about 8d. a day.? Even moro than the English, the 
Bratch company, ‘that tho Indians might hold thom in respeot,”spoat 
Targge sums of monoy on ‘ grandeur and ostentation."* ‘Their director 
moved out in stato with one or two elephants, a cortain numbor of 
horses, chariots of coromony, and palanquins with trappings of gold 
tindilvor, In the fectory tke common tablo was adored ‘With Yari= 
‘ous ornnments and sorvides of gold and silver plato to the valuo of 
£3,000 (Rs. 80,000 ).* Unlike the English the Datch factors would 
seem to havo hoon genorally married, Perhaps one consequence of 
the largo number of ladies in the Datch factory was the frequency 
of disputes on questions of precodence. So bittor did those disputes 
become that, in 1755, rules were passed, laying down not only tho 
rank of each of tho company’s servants, but for the men which of 
thom might haye a velvot cont and who might wear gold lace ; and 
among the women, settling the number of their attondants, the valao 
of their jowolry and the quantity of gilt and paint they might put on 
their children’s chaises.” 
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After tho union of the different French trading companies in 
1719, they for some time carried on a considerable commerce at 
Surat, Like the Dutch and English, they had a factory in tho town, 
and a garden, called Bel-air, on the river bank, a little to the west of 
the outer wall. But with tho ascendaney of the English at Surat 
(1759), and their victories over the French in Southern India, so low 
did the credit of tho Fronch fall that, in 1764, the head of their 
faotory is said hardly to havo found the means of a scanty subsist~ 
enco* In 1769 the company was deprived of its monopoly, and their 
chiof was now called consul, and appointed by the king of Franco. 
‘Their general trade was of ‘very little importance ; and 40 entirely: 
were they nnder the power of the English, that they (1774) were 
forbidden to hoist a flag at their factory, and were forced to clear 
away a flight of steps from the garden-house on the bank of the 
‘Népti to the edge of the river. In 1778 it was found that the head 

ie French factory was assisting, by his counsel and funds, the 
adventurer St. Lubin, Orders were issued for the consul’s arrest, 
Ho ond the whole staff of Europeans were for a time kept as pri- 
soners of war in their garden at Surat, But here, too, they continued 
to intrigue, and wore accordingly transferred to Bombay, and until 
the close of tho eighteenth contary tho French fatory at Surat was 
not again re-opened.! 

In 1764 th airs ofthe Portugnoso nt Surat wore in almost as bad 
‘A state as those of the Fronch* Some yoars after this, thoir trade for 
time improved,” and in 1777 more respect would soeth to bave boon 
shown to thom than to the Hronch, as they woro allowed to hoist 
flag at their factory.’ During the last four years of tho contu: 








the average yearly value of thir tmdo was returned at £62, 
(Bs. 621 js tho Portuguese trade consisted of the import of 
hhinese and Buropean goods, and the export of raw cotton, ‘ the moat 


staple article for the Chinn market’ ‘The course of trade was 
for four or five large ships to come from Goa to Surat in Novem- 
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er and December, and, after calling at Din and Daman, return in 
the beginning of the year to Gos, Here they completed their cargoes, 
and sailed for China in March and April, or, at latest, somo time in 
May. 

On the assumption of the entire government of the city by the 
British (1890), tho establishment of ehief and council was abolished. 
1 their wend the manogemont of the city war entrusted to thro 
‘officers, a collector of revenue, a judge and magistrate, and for the 
dischargo of political duties  lioutonant-governor® Iu 1803. tho 
title of leatetant-governor ena changed into “agent of Government 
‘at Surat,’ In 1806 the designation of chief was ugain adopted and 
continued till, in 1822, the head officer was atyled ‘agent to tho 

ernor) a title which has since been maintained, With slight 
Siteratices in thelr functions, the offices of judge and collector have 
‘been maintained. 


By the arrangements introduced in 1800, the English were put in 
ion of tho towns of Surat and Rénder, yielding an estimated 
Yearly revonne of £80,985 (Rs, 809,850). At present the district of 
Sart contains an area of 1,660 square miles, yielding» yearly land 
revenne of £223,828 (Rs, 22,38,280). ‘The cessions of the territory 
that form the presont district took placo on three occasions: I, in 
1804, under the provisions of the treaty of Bassein (1802, December 
Bist) ; II, in 1817, in consequence of the treaty of Poona ; and, ILI, 
iit 1639, by the lapso of the state of Méndvi* 


Under the agreement of 1800 the nawib was entitled to a yearly 
allowance of £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000), together with a one-fifth share 
of the annual revenues of the city, after deducting the naw4b’s allow- 
‘ance, the sums payable to the Marathés, and the charges of collection.* 
His lands extended over 1,500 acres, with 300 cultivators, He had 
200 armed attendants and 800 domestics and slaves.’ In 1818, instead 
of tho variable allowance of one-fifth, the nawab agreed to accept an 
‘annual provision of £5,000 (Rs, 50,000) raising his total yearly receipts 
to £19,000 (Re, 1,50,000)? ‘The nawAb died-on tho 25rd Septouber 
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1821, and was succeeded by his son Mir Afaul-ud-din, on whose death 
(1842), August 8th, without male issue, the titular dignity and office 
Became extinct. A provision of £5,280 (Rs. 52,800) was settled on his 
son-in-law, Jéfar Ali Khén, and two grand-daughters. ‘The pension 
‘was in 1857 raised to £10,000 (Rs, 1,00,000), with the stipulation that 
it was to bo enjoyed till the death of the survivor of tho threegrantees. 
Téfar Ali Khdn ied on tho 21st Aujgust 1869." On tho death of tho 
nawéb in 1842, the fleet and commodore of tho station were recalled to 
Bombay, and the Delhi flag, which had til then continued to fly on 
the castle, was taken down. 


Sinco they havo como under tho chango of tho British, the lands 
of tho district have beon kept free from any attack from without, or 
fromany general internal disorder. On only four occasions (in 1810, 
in 1844, in 1846, and in 1860) has tho public poaco been broken ; and 
‘once only (1810) has there been any considerable disturbance. 


In the beginning of 1810, in tho east of the Surat district, a Musal- 


mén, Abdul Rehmin by name, proclaiming himself the Imam Mehdi, “**” 


collected a band of followers, chiefly cultivating Bohords of the Sunni 
sect. Advancing against Méndvi, then the seat of a small Hinduchief- 
tain, the insurgents captured the fort of Mandvi and made prisoners 
of the chief and his minister. The chief effected his escape from con- 
finement, but theminister was killed. Establishing himselfin amosque 
in the town of Bodh4n, about fifteen mileseastof Surat, Abdul Rehman, 
the leader of the revolt, sent (January 10th and 15th) two letters to 
‘Mr. Crowe, the British chief at Surat, one calling upon him to pay a 
sum of £30 (Rs. 300), and the Ren Hem toembracethe Musal- 
mén faith. During this time numbers of Musalméns from Surat had 
left the to join Abdul Rehman, Others, who remained behind in. 
Surat, assailed the Hindus with cries of din, and there seemed every 
reason to .e that an attempt would be made to bring about re- 
‘yolution in the city. Under these circumstances, Mr. Crowedetermined 
(January 18th), re wesible, to seize Abdul Rehmén, With this object 
fran geal thok tor ‘companies of infantry should bo sent to put 
down the rising, and that two troops of cavalry should start inadvance 
end invest the village of Bodhiéu, The dr mms reached Bodhén 
‘about daybroak on the 19th, and before the infantry came up  fariou 
\gement took place between tho cavalry and Abdul Rehmén’s 
aieed Nearly two hundred of the insurgents were left dead on 
the field, and of the troops a corporal, two privates, nnd several horses 
were lost. Onthe arrival of the infantry the attack was renewed, and 
Abdul Rehméin and many of his followers were slain. With the death 
of the leader the roligions disturbance ceased, At the request of the 
Méndyi chief, who had meanwhile escaped from confinement, 
English troops were sent to Mindvi. ‘The fort wns recovered (Jan- 
‘ary 22nd), and the authority of tho chiof restored? A few yours 
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Jater (1818) it was again necessary to send troops to Mindyi, Dar- 
cells iy shot wits nd boon oetored fu 1810, ed without male 
issue in 1814. He was succeeded by his consin Hamirsing. Falling 
into the hands of bad advisers, this chief in 1817 formed the desiga 
of handing over his territory to the Peshwa. British troops were ac- 
cordingly moved towards Mindvi, and, intimidated by their approach, 
the chief dismissed his advisors, and for the future agreed to make 
no change in the administration of his affairs without the knowledge 
‘and consent of the British Government. 


Since this disturbance in Méndvino general attempt has been mado 
to break the public peace of the district. In the city of Surat, how- 
ever, the mob has more than onco resisted the introduction of dis- 
agreeable measures by riotous and disorderly conduct. Of these, the 
first occasion was in 1844 (August 29th), im consequence of the in- 
troduction of a new duty upon salt. Early in the morning of the 
20th August, placards were posted about the town calling on shop- 
‘Keopers to shut their shops. An invitation to all heads of castes to 
come to the court-honse and state their grievances to the judge was 
disregarded. About three o’clock in the afternoon a large body, as- 
sembling in front of the court-house, began to pull down fonces, tear 
tiles from the roofs of the out-houses, and attack the court-house ‘in 
a ferocious and determined manner.’ “About this time, when matters 
‘had gone so far that, the judge had applied to the officer command- 
ing the station for military assistance, some European gentlemen, 
headed by the district magistrate, made their appearance, and the 
attack on the court-house ceased. ‘The rioters, however, refused to 
withdraw, and, as evening was coming on, » proclamation was issued, 
warning them that if they did not, within one hour’s time, retarn 
to their houses, the military would be called to disperse them, Upon 
thia the people withdrew. " But thronghout the next day, though no 
isturbanco took plies, the excitement continued with little abate- 
ment. In caso of any further disorder, a body of troops and some 
artillery wero dispatched from Bombay to Surat. Nofurther disturb 
‘ince took place, and in the following month (September 14th), when 
the Salt Act was introduced, ‘ perfoct tranquillity prevailed through- 
out the city, ® 

In the beginning of April 1848, an attempt was made to introduce 
Bengal standard wei il aud nseouies tap Oevee tae seca 
change met with much opposition. ‘The shops were closed fo 
Yoral days, and a placard was affixed to a house in the city, stating 
that the people of each caste had agreed to expel any one of their 
number who adopted the new woights, and that a sum of £5,000 
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(Rs. 50,000) hnd boon subseribed to contend ‘the point at law as far 
as ngland? No breach of the peace was committed. On the 5th 
‘April, a deputation of merchants waited on the collector, who agreed 
to postpone the introduction of the measure until the people repre- 
seuted their case to government. On hearing how unpopular the 
change was, Government (7th April 1848) decided that the attempt 
to introduce tho new weights and measures should bo abandoned. 
Tho strong feeling in Sart was eapposod to have been created by 
certain ill-disposed persons circalating the rumour that this was a 
preliminary step to.an increase of taxation. But on inquiry nothing 
Jnore than’a general dislike to change was proved. 


Tn 1860 (November 29th), in connection with the introduction of 
the income-tax, a slight disturbance took place in Surat. About nine 
in the morning of that day the residents of the Burhinpar Bhégal, 
one of the central quarters of the city, collected to tho number of 
thont three thousand, declaring that they would not fill in the income- 
tax forms, and that they would close their shops until the income-tax. 
was repected. On the arrival of the district, magistrate and police 

intendent with a body of mounted police, the crowd dispersed 
‘without requiring any exercise of force.* 


During the yoar 1857, in spito of the riots ab Broach and the dis- 
orders in other parts of Gujarst, the tranquillity of Surat was un- 
broken, This,intheopinionofthedistrict magistrate, was in great men 
sure due to the unshaken loyalty which Sheikh Stheb Syed Hussein 
Jdrus, tho head of one of the chief Musalmén families of Surat, 
maintained towards the British government, and the beneficial exer 
tise of his influence amongst his people, the Muhammadans of Surat. 


“After its transfer to the English, the condition of Surat would seem 
for a tir 
of the city eamo under British management, abuses were checked, 
Onder was established, and the ares of lond under cultivation enlarg- 
éd. But, abont the year 1830, the fall in the yaluo of agricultural 

ince, the decreasd of trade, and the failure of local manufactures, 
Toprossed the condition of the rural population and made extonsive 
inction of revenue necessary, ‘The city of Surat suffered still mare 
severely. ‘Trado deserted it, and the city was on moro than ono 
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occasion almost destroyed by fire and flood. About 1850 affairs took 
4 turn for the better. Trade revived, and the prices of agricultural 


* produce rose, Again, about 1858, the construction of the line of 


sailway did much to improve tho condition of the labouring classes, 
and a few years later tho great rise of prices, duo to the American 
Ys, throw large sums of money into th district Much of this wealth 
was afterwards (1866) lost in unsuccessful speculation in Bombay. 
Bat enough remsined fo raise for somo oe the valua of Tand and 

iouse property. Daring tho past six yoars (1870-1876) pricos have 
again fallen, tho profte of tho cultvalors aw much rotecod, aad’ 
considerablo area of land, once under cultivation, has boon abandoned, 
Still, except the aboriginal tribes, the great body of the rural popa- 
lation of the district are well-to-do. While .in the city of Surat, 
thongh it is no longer the centre of trade for any large aren of coun’ 
try, the hand-loom weaving of silks and brocades bas of late years 
recovered somo of its former importance, and two steam cotton spin= 
xing and weaving factories have been started and work with succoss, 
Statistics of tho development of the district for any long series of 
Years are not available, But, as compared with 1851, the consus 
Toturns of 1872 showed that whilo the population had advanced by 
25-28 per cont, agricultural stock has increased by 16:08 ; tho area! 
of land under cultivation by 42:67 ; and the value of the trade of the 
istrict by 45:06 us compared with the trade in 1801-1802. Duri 
the same time in the district of Surat 73 miles of rail and 315 miles 
of road have been constructed ; while in the city, besides erecti 
Some useful and handsome public buildings and opening a publio 
park, cightoon miles of streets have been made and lighted, n system 
of public markets and conservancy has been established, and efficient 
measures taken to protect the city against fire and flood. 














3 Returns of the area under cultivation, through any great number of years are nok 
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‘Until 1868, whon tho tax known as tho local fund cess was first 
Jevied, but little had boon done to improve the natural Jand commu- 
Tications of the district. Before that time thera wero ouly five #eo- 
tions of made ronds in the district, with a total length of nineteen 
miles. OF the five sections of mado roads, three—one of them, of 
three miles, between the town of Surat and the ford across the 
‘Tépti at the village of Waridv; a second, of a quarter of « mile near 
the village of Puna, sbout fonr miles from Surat; and the third, threo- 
quorters of a milo long from the halting station, called Kim Chol 
to tho bed of the river Kim—were on the main line of communi 
tion with northern Gujarét ; the fourth, four miles long, ran eastwards 
from Surat to the village of FulpSra; the fifth was westwards from 
Surat to Dumas at the mouth of the Tapti, » distance of eleven miles.’ 
‘This Damas rond, tho only complete line of communication in the diss 
trict, was made by convict labour at a total cost of upwards of £7,000 
(Rs. 70,000), As the other sections of made roads were only bey 
ments, during the rainy months communication along them ceased. 
Any one forced to travel between the months of June and October 
‘was cither carried in a palanquin by men of the Bhoi caste, went on 
horseback, or rode on a. bullock of a buffalog In the fair-weather 
Season the tracts thoagh roogh, were (1851) quite sulfieis 
P ‘of trafic and of social intercourse,’ and the 
wal supplied with carts at the rate of ono cart to every seventeen. 
Persons 

‘There aro at present: (1876) sixty-four lines of road extending over 

total distance 
of three hundred 
and fourtoon and 
a half miles, To 
the north of 
tho Tépti, throo 
run from Olpéd, 
fone cight miles 
long, _ metalled 
‘and bridged,con- 
necting it ‘with 


























1 Surat Collector's report No. 688, dated 74h July 1856. 
+ Surat Collector's report No, 311, dated 20th May 1851. 
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Réndor to tho south-east; » second, ight and aquarter miles long, 
metalled and bridged, leading to the railway station of Séen eastward ; 
and the third, seven milos long and partly bridged, to the village of 
Kadréma on the north, From Wadoli, about two miles to the north- 
fast of Kadrinn there isa motalled and bridged road, having a total 
length of thirty-six miles, to Méndvi, the chief town of the sub-division 
of that name. Tt rans through the railway station at Kim, Baroda 
territory, and tho village of Tadkesar, and thence ina south-casterly 
direction to Méndvi. From Méndvi a road, ton miles long, runs in ® 
north-easterly direction to Deogarh. A road of ten miles leads from 
Réndor to Kudisna on the north-west. On the sonth of the Tépti 
agravelled and bridged road, eleven miles long, connects Dunas with 
Surat. From Bardoli a partly bridged road, twonty miles long, leads 
in a north-easterly direction ‘through Uchrel and ‘Karod in the Bar- 
doli sub-division, and thence, running parallel to the southern bank 
of the Tapti, reaches Moticher, a village in the Méndvi sub-division. 
‘Threo partly bridged roads centre at Bérdoli,—one, running east 
wards about cloven miles, passes through Kikwéd and Ménekpur; 
the second, with s total length of sixteen miles, extends in a south- 
easterly direction from Bérdoli to Buhiri, and, crossing in its course 
the road between Sejwér and Sarbhon, passes through the villages 
of Wankéner and Wilod, Tho cross road between Wankéner and 
Sarbhion is six miles long, ‘The third road, sixtoon miles in length, 
starting from Bardoli in a south-westerly direction, passes through 
Sarbhon, crosses the river Purna, and ends at Kélidwari, a village in 
the Jaldlpor sub-division. From Kélidwari runs, in a south-easterly 
Girection, a partly bridgod road, twenty miles long, which, passing by 
Sisodra, Supa, and Astgém, reaches the northern bank of the Ambika, 
‘hence, from the port of Matwés on the opposite banks, it continnos 
directly south until, within a mile of Chikhli, it meets another road, 
fifteen miles in length, running from east to west. From Balsfir to 
the south-cast extends bridged road, fourteen miles in length, lead- 
ing to Dharampor. A road bridged and motalled, with « total length 
of ten miles, and crossing in its course tho Auranga and Pér rivers, 
connects Balsér with Pérdi, From PSrdia road, fourteen miles long, 
extends, in a south-easterly direction, to meet the high rood from 
Peint in the Nasik district, Besides these there are, in most of the 
sub-divisions, several detached small lines varying in length from ono 
to five or six miles, leading from village to village in a sub-division, 
or acting as feeders to the railway stations in tie neighbourhood. 


‘Tho chief bridge in the Surat district is that 
aaross tho Tip, ‘Tho broudth of the iver at 
is about 1,700 feet. On the Surat, or loft sido, the bank is x 
level of ordinary floods, On the right sido, on the other head ehe lang 
is low-lying, and nearly every season is flooded to the distance ut 
about two miles from the bank. ‘Tho bridge consists of serenteon 
Spans of wrought-iron Warren lattice ginlors carried upon. pies 
formed of iron splindars. Each pier is composed of two ealurans 
of cast-iron cylinders placed twenty feet apart from centre to contre, 
and strongly Joined together by lnitico bracings, ‘The main girders 
fre euch ten feot high and 103 foot long. ‘The roadway consists cf 














recently completed 
the town of Sarat 
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two planked foot-patihs, five fest wide, for passengers, and a maceda- Chapter VI 
Cf Eee eee iron Plates of wrought-iron for cart ‘trade, 
traffic. On the north bank of the river ramps of earth are carried ri 
down to the right and left of the bridge in the shape of the letter T, The Tépti bridge. 
‘These ramps are pitched with stone on the side slopes, and paved wit 
stone on the upper surface up to the level of the highest known flood. 
On the south bank, or Surat side of the river, the spprosches run 
through the end of the old castle, crossing the castle moat by a small 
iron bridge of two thirty-foct spans carried on two feet. six inches 
diameter cast-iron screw piles. ‘The average depth of sand, mud, and 
clay through which each column had to be sunk was forty-throe feet. 
‘The difference of soil found in the cylinders was very great ; in some 
it was a water-tight clay, which enabled the cylinders to be pumped 
dry and excavated by ordinary labourers; in others, Bull’s patent 
dredges were used with success ;and in some dress-divers alone could 
be employed. ‘The cost of the whole work is, according to the re- 
vised estimate, £70,451 (Rs, 7,04,510). ‘Tho original estimate was 
£65,000 (Rs. 6,50,000). “To meot this, £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) were 
to be paid by government ; £35,000 (Rs. 3,50,000) by local funds 5 
£3,000 (Rs. 80,000) by the Surat municipality ; and £2,000 (Rs. 
20,000) by the Rinder municipality.’ 


OF nine buildings for the accommodation of district officers, one at Rest-howses. 
Olpéa, and the other at Kathodra near the Kim railway station, are in 
the Olpid sub-division ; one at Maldha, in the Mandvi sub-division ; 
‘one at Karod, in the Bardoli sub-division ; one at Jaldlpor, in the 
Jalilpor sub-division ; ono at Chikhli, in the Chikhli sub-division 5 
one at Balsér ond the other at Tithal on the sea-shore, the Balsér 
sub-division ; and one at Pérdi, in tho Pérdi sub-division. “For th 
convenionce of native travellers the district is provided with sixteon 
rest-houses, or dharamshilés, ‘There is only one rest-house, or tra 
vyellers’ bungalow, suited for Europeans. ‘This building is situated 
in the west of the city of Surat and close to the bank of the Tépti. 
OF the sixtecn rest-houses, five are uear the railway stations of Séen, 
Surat, Baledr, Pérdi, and Wapi (Daman rood) 5 ‘on the sea-coast, 
in the village of Udwara, in the Pérdi sub-division ; and four are on 
high roads at Rénder, Damél, Bhestén, and Pardi, in the Chorési sub- 
division. Of the rest, one js’ in the Bardoli, one in the Chikhli, and 
four in the Mandvi sub-diyisions, 


Besides the steam-ferry plying betwoon Surat, Gogo, and Bhéuna~ Force, 
gar during tho fuir season, and fifteen forrios maintained during the 
‘any months, the district of Surt is provided with ton forios kept 
‘up throughout the whole year. Of the fifteen temporary ferries, one 
is in the Olpéd sub-division, four in each of the sub-divisions of 
‘Méndvi and Bérdoli, three in Jaldlpor, two in Chikhli, and one in 
Pili. Of the ten_permanent ferries, one at Balsér ig across the 
Anranga; one at Umarséri, in the Pérdi sub-division, is across the 
Pér; one at Kolak, in the Pérdi sub-division, is across the Kolak ; 



































3 The details of the Tipti bridge aro extracted from the administration report of 
the Public Works Deparah Sahay Ficoeay, r 167o smi 
3 705—21 
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‘six start from the left and one f 
those on the left. bank, ono plies at Magdala, a village about 

miles below Surat; throo start from the city of Surat ; ono from 
Gebanshn, about two miles, and one from Fulpéra, about six miles 
above Surat, The ferry on the right bank of tho Tépti Wy 
fabout forty” miles above Surat. Except threo tomporury ferries 
Telonging to private individuals, and two, ono ab Méndvi and the 
othor at Gobansha (near Surat), supported by tho municipalitios of 
‘Mandvi and Surat, the other ferries, both temporary and pormanent, 
‘aro maintained by the local funds to which the proccods of fees aro 
credited, The ferry feos amounted in 1875-76 to £1,108 (Ks. 11,080). 


Tn 1802 the total value of the land trado at Surat was returned at 
9,73,020), of which £89,729 (Rs. 8,97,200) wero imy 

380) were exports, Of the total amount, of im- 

3,000) were returned us coming from Ahmed4- 

282 (ts, 220) from Céatuni andthe Panis 

the Decean ; £3,021 (Rs, 30,210) from mt, i 




















‘and the intorior ; 

£2,448 (Rs, 24,480) from 

ur ; and £9,054 (Is. 09,940) from Khéndesh. Of the exports, £2,020 

20,200} were sent to AhmedAbid and the interior ; £3,026 

(Rs. 839,260) to the Decean ; and £1,687 (Rs. 16,870) to Jeypur.' As 

1o statistics of internal traffic have of Inte years been collected, cor 
responding information is not available. 





Besides the movements of the internal trade between tho villages 
‘of the district there aro three main lines of traffic—to the north, 
to the east up the pti valley, and, in the south, the timber trado 
from the Ding forests to the sea-coast. Of the trade northwards 
Totween 1802 and 1863, when by tho opening of tho rallay tin 
great measure ceased, no information has been obtained, ‘The traffic 
‘eastwards, at one time the most important branch of the Surat land. 
trado, suffored in 1825 by the opening of the diroct line of communi- 
cation botwoon Bombay and Borér,? and since the construction of the, 
Groat Indian Peninsular Railway, the traffic along the ‘Tépti route has 
still further fallen off, At présont (1876) tho number of pack- 
‘bullock that pass yearly along this rout is estimated at from twenty 
to forty thousand, and ‘the carta at from one thousand to twelve 
hundred. ‘Tho total yearly value of tho trade is said to be about 
£40,000 (Rs, 4,00,000).? ” Along this route the chief articles of im- 
port from Khdndosh are whout, millet, and pulso, Salt is almost the 
solo atticlo of export from Surat, But, as much salt now finds ity 
‘way inland by rail, the bullocks have in many cases to return unladen, 


‘Unlike the land traffic to tho north and cast, tho ti 
between the Déng forests and the railway stations, sane inthe 











\ Hamilton's Doseription of Hinduatdn, 1., 719, 
' Thin direct trafic from Bombay to Berke was first started by Sir Jo 
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* Report ofthe ollcer in charge ofthe Surat custom-wuse, dated 4th Apsil 1876 
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south of the district stil maintains its consequence. Tho valuo of 
the timber exported in 1874 amounted to £59,010 (Tes, 5,00,100). 
Of the whole quantity, £11,762 (Re, 1,17,820)! went from the rail- 
way stations of Surat Bilimora, and Balai, northyards to Baroda, 
AWmedabd, and Viramgim, and from tho ports of Surnt, Bilimors, 
anil Navséri ; £47,228 (Rs, 472,280) to Dolor, Gogo, and tho 
Kathidwar ports. ‘Tho earriage for the timber brought from the Ding 
Torosts on seeonnt of merchants andother private individuals affords 
Ocoupation and profit to.a large section of the population, mostly to 
Keanbis, Bohorés, nnd Bhithelis, It is in the hot season, during. the 
mouths of February, March, April, and Muy, that this trafic is chiefly 

_ tarred on ; the forest being s9 dense that it is imponetrablo earlier, 
Desidos being dangerously unhealthy. During tho hot soason tho 
cultivator haslittle nso for his cattle, and this trafic affords him pro 
fitable opporianity of employing thom. As soon as his crops are 
cut and boused, ho starts for tho forest and brings back lous. of 
timber, rafters, and bamboos, genorally making threo trips during 
‘the season” 

‘Tho improvements in roads and the increase of carriago required at 
tho different railway stations would soom to havo counterbalanced the 
ocline of the long distance cart traffic. ‘Though somewhat less than 
tho corresponding increaso in population, the returns for 1874 give 
f total of 31,148 carts, or fourteen per cont in excoss of 27,145,? the 
corresponding number in 1851. 

Besides the improvemont in tho matter of roads, land traffic has 
‘been aided by the construction of line of railway that pnsses through 
the whole length of the district from south to north, « distance of 
7B} miles. ‘The portion of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central Indin 
Railway that lies within the limits of tho Surat district, was opened 
for traific between 1860 and 1864. Tho Surat section of the lino, 
7B} milos in length, is provided with fiftoon stations. | Statistics of tho 
FAilway trac at these stations are available sinco 1868. From thoso 
Feturnyit would sect that, though as compared with tho enrliost years, 
there is a considerable adyance, during the four years ending with 
1874 the traffic has somewhat declined. In 1868 there were twelve 
tations, and in tho year following thirtoon; while in 1871 tho 
humber-wos increased to fifteen. OF theso, in 1874, Surat, Navséri, 
‘Amalséd, Bilimora, and Balsér had tho groatost trafic of passengers 

7 Kitn, Sion, Sachin, Pérdsand Wépi (Daman road) 
‘Of the remainder, Dungri had a considerable goods 
trafic, gronter than that of any of tho stations of th second group, 

















1 Value of 671 tous at 7 10s (Rts, 18) yor ton, 

+ Report of Mr, Bellas, Pes Asistant Collstr of Surnt No, 42, dated. 15th Os. 
toh Rae. SIE Eni rade hae hays hoon importa hep tothe cultivators 
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‘Railway traffic, 
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while at Udwéra, the siteof tho oldest Parsi fire-tomplos, the traffic 
is entirely one of passengers. At Kénkrékhéri, near Surat, a station 
was kept open for three years (1871-73). But as the namber of 
passengers declined from 3,861 in 1871 to 853 in 1873, and as there 
Yas no traffic in goods, the station was closed, In 1868 the returns 
for all the stations in the district show that 856,474 passengers were 
carried as compared with 1,033,641 in 1874;'whil the traffic in 
goods has risen during the samo period from 46,061 tons to 67,087 
tons. Tho highest total of passengers during this term of seven 
years was 1,077,045 in 1873, and of goods B57ab tenn Se ave eke 
the corresponding lowest totals amonnted to’ 812,342 passengers in 
1869, and 46,661 tons in 1868. ‘Tho following statement shows in 
tabular form the fluctuations that have taken placa in the quantities 
of the chief articles of tmde carried from the different stations of 
the Surat district -— 


Comparative Statement showing the fluctuations in the chiaf articles 
eT ‘trata by rok ws Boe Diatric 1868-174 2 
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Daring the term of seven years ending with 1874, the erento 
total number of passengers was 858,067 (873, and of. ‘goods 45,501 
Baa) C870, the loweat totals boing 350,024 passengers ie tBOh oo 
23,189 tons in 1868, | As compar ‘ith 1870 the returns for 1874 
show a marked filling off in the goods traffio at the Surat station, 
On the other hand, trade has been ‘tore generally spread over the 
Aistrict, each station becoming to some exten 

smaller stations the greatest increaso of neti 





fd he caringe of from 1 
1874. ilimora the number of ‘passen, from 

in 1868 to 62,572 im 1874, and the quantity of co oa a 
2,435 tons in 1868 to 4,796 tons it ‘ing statement 
fontrasts in tabular form the passenger “and i 


‘the stations of the Surat district in 1868) 18: and 1874 ae 
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‘As tho railway traffic returns are kopt in tons, and do not show the 
value of the goods carried, no direct comparison can be made between 
the total trade of the district of late years and its trade at the begin 
ning of the century. But it would seem, according to tho tables of 
values adopted by’ tho appraisers of the Bambay custom-house, that 
in 1874 tho total valuo of tho outward goods by rail from. the fifteen 
stations of the Surat district amounted to a sum of £569,273 
(Rs. 5,692,780), while the yalue of the inward trade for the same 
year was £570,137 (Rs. 57,01,370).! In 1874 the value of the sea 
trade was £515,147 (Rs, 51,51,470). ‘The total value of the district 
trade by sea and rail in 1874 was therefore, according to this caloa- 
Intion, £1,654,557 (Ra. 1,65,45,570), an increase of 45-06 per cent as 
compared with £1,140,584 (Rs. 1,14,05,840), the total value of the 
ea and land traffic in 1801-1802, 

‘There are two light-honses in the Surat district, the Tpti light 
‘house and the light-house at Balsér. ‘Tho Tépti light-houso is situat- 
ed on theright bank at the mouth of the Tépti river and near Vanx’s 
tomb, thirteen miles west of Surat, It has a circnlar'tower built of 
brick masonry, with a spiral stone staircase inside, ‘The height of 
the lantern above high-water, a8 well as the height of the building 
from its base, is ninety-one feet. ‘The character of the Bie is diop- 

and its order four. It. is a single fixed light of white colour, 
ible from the deck of a ship fifteen miles off, and illuminates an 
area of ninety square miles. 

‘The light-house at Halsér is situated on the left bank at the month 

the Auranga river in tho Balsér sub-division. It consists of a 














These sums do not include the value of treasure, silk, and other valuable articles 
‘carried by railway ax luguage and parcels, 
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‘wooden pile of a conical shape with a square base, and a framo-work 
at the top reached by a ladder applied from without. The height of 
the lantern above high-water, as well as the height of the wooden work 
from its base, is fifty fect. ‘The light consists of a common lantern 
containing three oil-burners with rellectors. Te isa single, fixed light 
of white colour, vsila from tho dec of ship fifteen miles of, and 
illuminates an area of ninety square miles. ‘The light is exhibited 
from Ist September to 31st May, that is, for a poriod of nine months 
in the year. 


‘There are throe chief landing stages, two at Surat and oneat Rén- 
der, OF those at Surat, one is a floating pier, built in 1968 at » cost 
of £7,240 (Rs. 72,400) ; and tho other is a wooden jetty, originally 
constructed in 1857 at a cost of £850 (Rs. 8,500), and subsequently 
(1860) enlarged at a cost of £1,120 (Rs. 11,200). At Réndera wooden 
Jetty with masonry hard was in 1863 built at 9 cont of £1,158 (Rs. 

1,580) It is fitted for tho passage of carts, which can lade cotton into 
vessels drawn up alongside of the pier. 


Though in 1800, as compared with its condition twenty years 
before, the nen trad of Suret hed greatly fallon of, thero-wea calle 
considerable foreign commerce. In 1802 the total value of the trado 
by son ie returned at £088,388 (Rs, 98,89,880), of which £528,370 
(fs, 52,89,700) wero exports and £460,018 (Rs. '46,00,180) imports 

‘om the following detailed statement it will be scen that at this time 
mong exports the local traffic to Bombay was only about one-third 
part of the whole amount, and but little in excess of the combined 
tide to the Arabian and Persian Gulfs :— 


Statement showing the commerce of Surat by ea, 1802-18083 
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‘According to Forbes! under British management, for some years Chapter VI 
sor 1602 adoincrensed. And, thoogh detals are uot availablefor ——pragm 
the whole trade of the port, it will be seen from the following state- 
ment that, as regards the trade between Surat, Bombay, and Madras, Ts by ms. 
there was an sdvanco from £379,220 (Rs. 37,92,200) in 1802 to 
£256,191 (Rs. 56,21,910) in 1806. In the trade between Surat and 
the Persian and Arabian Gulfs there msy, on account of the internal 
disorders in Persia and Turkey, have been some falling off But 
in 1806; in spito of the unsettled stat of those countries, largo quan 
tities of cloth and yarn were still sent from Surat to Bussorah* 


Blaloment showing the trade of Surat with Bombay and Madras, 1802-1806." 
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‘Total...| 1,087,518 | 871,002 | 1,408,575 |§21,008 
Average... 173,000 | 61,343 | 234,812 | 136,594 


Returns fr the whole trado ofthe port are again availablofor 1610, Tads 5 
‘From these returns it would seem that since 1802 some falling off 1815, 
had taken place, the totals, of which £462,204 (Rs. 46,22,040) were 

importa and £443,546 (Re. 44,35,400) were exporis, amounting to 

£005,780 (Rs. 9057500) ae compared with £985,55 (Re 98,83,880) 

‘in 1802. S18 semece i aul to Bem farther declined. sn ine 

creased quantity having passed to Bombay.* In wing 

ese lyarrindnremes sar Spero papepde 
revenue at Surat, soys, ‘it isa notorious fact that the number of 

‘Arab, Jew, and Armenian merchants has, of late, by deaths, bankrupt- 
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2 Forbes’ Or. Mom. IL, 401. 
4 Milburn's Or. Com. L, 121-124, 
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cies, and dosertions eon much reduced.” Surat had also suffered 
severely by the destruction of ships by the French and by the dis- 
turbances cansed in Arabin by the Wahdbis. The very heavy Surat 
dues, seven per cont as compared with three and a half per cent in 
Bomboy, injured the Surat trade, though, even if the duties were 
removed, ‘it seemed doubtful if the Gulf trade would again rise to 
its former consequence.’ When Mr. Morrison wrote (1814, August 
29th), piece-goods worth £80,000 (Rs. 8,00,000) were stored in Surat 
‘warehouses ‘ without the prospect of any purchaser.’ Mr. Morrison’s 
only hope for the revival of Surat trade was the close of the European 
war, "Phi hope ‘was not disappointed. In 1815, on the increase of 
trado that followed the proclamation of peace, the total commerco of 
Surat rose to £1,253,111 (Rs. 1,25,31,110) as compared with £988,388 
(Rs, 98,83,880) in 1802. The imports standing at £637,190 (Rs, 
63,71,000) instead of £460,018 (Rs, 45,00,180), and the exports at 
£615,921 (Rs, 61,59,210) instead of £528,370 (Rs, 52,83,700.) From 
the detailed statement given below, it will be seen that of the whole 
‘amount a much larger proportion than formerly consisted of local 
traffic with Bombay :— 
‘Statement showing the detail of the wea trade of Surat, 1815-1816. 
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This increase of commerce did not last long. Tn 183 
had again fallen lower than in 1810, Of a tofal value exteeate ey 
£849,500 (Rs. 84,95,000), £443,376 (Rs. 44,33,760) were imports 
and £406,124 (Rs, 40,61,240) exports, and in 1822 the colleston. of 
customs wrote that the trade was yearly on the decline’ By 1895 
Surat trado was still further reduced. “It was of very trifling conse, 
quence, consisting of little bat sew cotton shipped er he Soe 
Thal docked bouts of from thirty to forty tons." Excopt  brevads 
and shawls,” writes eet) ‘Heber (March 1825), “all the manufac 
tured goods are undersold by the English, and dismal decay has 





2 Hamilton's Description of Hindaatia, 1,721 
2 Letter to Government dated dth eA, 
2 Hebers Nerative IL, 178, 
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fallen on tho native merchants.” In the next year (1826) the de- 
pression of trade at Surat was still greater. At Mocha and Jedda, 
‘on account of bad markets, many merchants became insolvent and 
brought rain on some of the merchants of Surat? In 1827 the 
farmers of the town duties owed government nearly £2,500 (Rs. 
25,000), and the collector of customs wrote that, in the existing 
state of tho money market, he doubted if the security of Surat bank- 
ers was safe? 


In 1830 the returns had still further declined, the total estimated 
value of the commerce being £816,345 (Rs. 81,63,450), of which 
£427,025 (Rs, 42,70,250) were imports and £389,320 (Rs, 38,093,200) 
were exports. The decline continued till about 1840.4 Then trade 
again began to revive, the returns for the eight years following 1840 

jowing a total average yearly trade of £741,097 (Rs. 74,10,070) as 
compared with £535,928 (Rs, 62,59,230), the corresponding average 
amount during the seven years ending with 1840. The returns of 
the years since the introduction of the railway (1863-1875) show, as 
compared with those of 1848, a falling off, the average for the five 
Years ending 1871 being £674,070 (Rs. 67,40,700), and the total value 
‘f the sea trade in 1875 standing as low as £507,866 (Rs. 50,78,660). 
‘The following summary shows in tabular form the total estimated 
value of the sea trade of Surat during a succession of years between 
1801 and 1875 :— 


Comparative Statement of the total Surat trade by Sea, 1801-1875. 
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With the exception of the English whose increase of power im- 
Proved their position as merchants, the stato of the different Buro- 
Peon trading companies which, for several years before the close of 





2 Heber's Narrative, H., 175. 

* Petition of the people of Surat, dated 1st December 1826, 

® Letter to Goverament dated 18th November 1827. : 

Mr. Vaupell, who visited Surat in, Decembor 1888, found ono ship in the Ti 
“Trade,” he says, "haa left tho Tapti. T can, romember the river at 

4 gu coma witha hipping, now pad away poy for ever,"—Trant Bom, Oso, 
§ ‘Tho totals of Surat trade Mr, Mackay (Westera Tua, 984) donot agree 

inte gues given ihe ne the mma Slag the wes arta 

fea ‘decline in the trade fil about the year 1806, and a subsequent revival 

from about 1840, "According to Mr. Tota tho tal aera yearly fade 

luring the fourteen years ending with 1898 amounted to £450,000 (is, 45,00,000), 

ating tho five years ending 16il-42 averaged £490,000 (Rs, 49,00,000), whilsé 

the five years ending 1540-50 the averageroee to £560,000 (Ra, 600,000). The 
pre as bigh as £703,000 (Ba 70,80,000). 
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‘Traders with Surat, 
1800-1875. 





‘Traders with Sarat, 
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the cighteonth century, had been depressed, from the beginning of the 
Es aadinty esta opmitsar Cases tos arrangements intro- 
juced in 1800, the English company maintained their commercial 
board at its old strength, and a regulation helping the com- 
pany’s servants to check and punish any attempts at fraud on the part 
Ete desler aul Weavers from whom the sapply-of cloth for atnert 
‘was obtained.’ But by the charter act of 1813 the monopoly of 
trade was withdrawn, and the company ceased to haye a special trad- 
ing establishmont in Surat. 


Before the close of the eighteonth century, Dutch trade had almost 
ceased at Surat. "Their factory, of which the English hud taken pos- 
session on the conquest of Holland by France (1796), was restored 
to the Dutch government at the close of the European war (1815). 
But that government would seem to have made no attempt to revive 
Datch trade at Surat. In 1825 the factory was empty, ‘the chief 
only waiting the orders of his government to surrender this, like the 
other Datch possessions, to the English’? 


Daring the European was the property of the French i Sarat ad 
een taken possession of by tho English. On the zostoration of 
peace (1815) this property, ‘containing some handsome and con- 
Yenient buildings,’ was restored to them. A governor and several 
officers were sent to take possession. But the governor died, and 
his suite was so thinned by discaso that the fow survivors returned 
to the Mauritius. No one came to take their place, and in 1825 the 
buildings ware rented by the English offcors rom somo country-bor 
people.* 


At the beginning of the century, with the exception of the Eng- 
lish, the only settlement of European merchants that remained in 
Surat was that of the Portuguese. In 1801 the government of 
Portugal suggested that their factory might also be withdrawn, and 
it was continued, apparently rather ‘as a help to a great number of 
Roman Catholic families who call themselves Portuguese,’ than 
ecanse of the valuo of its trade. In 1802-3 only one ship of six 











mt of wearers aha ost eat Brevi fo the pen 
meat of weaver tlle printers an ers hort th for the companys 
inveatment, used le than the “proper quaitity of raw iaatesal. The fellowes weet 
wero aha sade punishable. ‘The falore on the ‘wewvers part toseqaes Watch 
‘thin the stipaated tine, the entering into an engagewesk eh wee fe, a 
Shaner bfor they complated thir contact with the Soupany"ite estes Fae 
Shite goods Dat ha boon wrought for te compass oe 

from atseping the company's ndvancen ‘On the othe hand, west tedther we 
Saveated with spctal pra of rowecting any ‘ef the te 

rouge fim.” From details giten te tha 


ars of fedia And Mat insoine casey the Pe sorvania arranged’ 
roduco of cloth direct with the weavers,—Surat Payers ae Sa Som 
* Heber’ Narrative, IL, 175. 
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reat (isto the late Mr. Fellpe Nevy Xavier, Assistant Secretary to the Goa Govern: 
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Auundred tons sailed from Surat to Lisbon? The Portaguese were at 
first allowed to continue to trade st the old charter rates of two 
‘anda half per cent? With this advantange their competition with 
Gnglish tratie became so formidable that, in 1806, the Bombay Gov- 
ernment, so far at least as the Gulf trade was concerned, found it 
necessary to deprive the Portuguese of their special privileges.* In 
1811 an attempt was made to improve the trade. Four Portugnese 
ships arrived at Surat and carried away goods valued at £160,000 
(Rs. 16,00,000). This Gon would seem #9 bave turned out a 
failaro, as in 1813 and 1814 no Portuguese ships visited Surat.’ The 
Portuguese would scem to have shared in the speculative shipments 
of cotton in 1817, 1818, and 1819, as their trade ix said to have then 
‘been ‘something cousiderable.”* But along with the English export- 
fers of that time the Portaguece must bave suffered severely. Tn 
1822 they had ‘no trade at all,’ and in 1825, if their factory was then 


| their trade must have been extremely low, as bishop Heber, 


Stho mentions both the Dutch and the French, makes no reference to 
the Portuguese’ During the next twenty years their trade remained 
ie insignificant, In 1840 the gross value of imports was only £82 





Daman and Gos, the corresponding returns amounted to £512 (Rs. 
5,120). Daring the five years ending with 1876 there was a still 
Tarthor increase to an average of £645 (Rs. 6,450) a year. In 1868 
‘a new trade was started, and grew so fast that in 1871-1872 its value 
Jose to £65,419 (Rs, 6,54,190). This trade consisted in importing, 
Ginder the cover of charter privileges, which though in some respects 
Gurtailed bad never been entirely revoked, large quantities of wines 
and spirits through Surat to Bombay. ‘As this traffic was of the 
ature of an abuse, the British government, in 1872, determined that 
the special privileges under which it was carried on should coase? 
‘There are at it (1876) seven ports in the Surat district,— 
Sarat on the Tepti B ‘on the Sena creck, in the Olpéd sub- 
division, Bilimora on the river Ambiks, Navséri on the river Parna, 








2 Hamilton's Description of Hindastén, I.,71% 

Sorat Papers, 274, 276, and 277. 

3 Mr Presents Memo, para. 12. ‘Payment of the increased charge war at fat 
rosy eect ibe Voctngnene factory bt hie objections were overraled, 
TERYEGE Gute of goverament were cared into eect, 

Galleon of Seat to Goverament, dated oth Angutt 1514 Tb woald sem from 
ac Ste is he Png a ty she ne teat oS 
= 

Collector of Customs, dated 4th Febreary 1622 

{ feker Nannie 1, 14177. _One ran or the delie of the Portege trade 
at eee att ia 1a bythe lrg af ten ties sd and estoy, Ee ape 





Advantages they hal hjnyed under the terms of the farmdn privileges were 
‘Scrtailod.—Mr. Pritchard's Memo., paras. 16 and 17. 
7 The lous of imperial revenue occasioned by this indirect importation of sprite i 


fgoperial into 

vie ot it tance months coding with July 1872 amounted to a eum of £29,625 

(Re. 2 “Phe ictais of Portuguese tradein the nineteenth century areextract- 
fe from Mr, Pritchard's Memorandum. 
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Balsér on the river Ai ‘Umarséti on the river Pér, and Kolak 
on the river Kola, in the Peedi subedivision, With the excoption of 
Surat, Bilimora, and Balsir, the trade at these ports is insignificant, 
its yearly value ranging from £14,451 (Bs. 1,44,510) to £1,241 (Rs. 
12,410), 


Statement showing the estimated value of the trade at each of the seven porte 
of Surat in 1874, 
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Of the articles that form the present (1876) sea trade of tho Surat 
ports the chiof are : Of exports—grain, pulse, the fruit of the mahura 
tree (Bassia latifolia), timber, and bamboor, ‘Tho grain is chiefly 
‘wheat, brought down by bullocks from Khindesh, and exportod by 
sea to Gogo, Bhéunagar, and other ports of Kithiéwér. Under puleo 
como kidney beans, or math (Phaseolns aconitifolius) ; ling (Lathyrus 
sativus) or chana (Cicer arietinum) ; arad (Phaseolus mungo); 
and tweer (Cajanns indicus). ‘These are sont chiefly to tho Kathidwar 
Most of the mahura flowers come from tho lands of Réjpipia, 

and little exported to Kitthiéwér, thia mahura 

goes to Uran, a great distilling port in tho Tanna district, The 
articles second in importance are timber and bamboos ‘They are 
brought in carts from the forests in the east of the district and sont 
to Dh ‘Cambay, Gogo, dwar ports, 
Of imports the chief is rice. ‘This, brought in husk from the Konkan 
is, except o small quanti ea to Kithigwar, sent 

il to Ahmedabad. Stone for Watling pore baer con- 
siderable extent imported from Porbandar in Kathiswér. At Baler, 
of exports, the chief is timber. This, of which tenk is tho most valt 
Chie fariety, comes from the Ding forests, and in sent north to Surat, 
Cambay, the Kéthiswar ports, and Catch, and south to Bombay ant 
other Konkan Besides timber, grain, molasses, and tiles, chiefly 
the produce of Balsér and Pardi, are . Of imports, tobacco 
Comes from Cambay, cotton seed from Broach, iron flom Bombay, 
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ive Statement showing the fluctuations in the chief articles of import Chapter VI. 
‘and export from tho ports of the Surat District, 1801-1874, =a 
‘Value of sea trade, 
1018, 189051, (0 4648.0) Iso 187k 
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ssa erapt adriana etc umr unre comic etn an 
__ The following details show the changes in the chicf articlos of Fiuctuationsintrade, 
import and export since the beginning of the nineteenth contury:— 18001874 

‘In 1801 metal was imported by sea to tho value of £10,591 (Rs, Imports, 
1,05,910), Within thirty years more there was but little increase in 
the import of this article. "In 1844 it was valued nt £17,510 (Rs, 
4,75, ing within fifteen years more to £28,043 (Rs. 2,80,430), 
‘and then falling as low as £3,732 (Rs. 37,820) in 1874, 

‘Tho railway returns show that 608 tons of motal, valued at 
ee 6,085,000), wore imported in 1874.as compared with 449 

in 





(eamizaeres rm it, Pa 








‘The import of sugar and molasses by sea was in 1801 valued at 
£22,069 (Rs, 2,20,600), In 1830 it hod risen to £23,717 (Re, 
297,170). Since 1880 it has kept continually falling from £17,470 
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(Bs, 1,74,700) in 1844 to £11,101 (Rs. 1,11,010) in 1859, and to 
£3871 (Ils, 83,710) in 1874. 

‘The railway returns show that the inward trade under this head 
in 1874 amounted to 1,888 tons, valued at £38,218 (Rs. 3,82,180), 
as compared with 869 tons in 1868, 

Cotton doos not seem to have been imported by sea in 1801 or in 
1830. The import of this article in 1844 was valued ab £144 (Rs, 
1,440), In 1874 it had rison to £3,243 (Rs, 82,430). 

‘Tho railway returns show that 407 tons, valued at £28,199 (Rs. 
2,31,090), woro imported in 1874 ns compared with 387 tons in 1868. 

In 1801 and 1830 no grain seems to have beon imported by sea, 
In 1844 the import was valued at £6,681 (Rs, 66,810). It fell to 
£1,407 (Rs. 14,070) in 1859, and has again (1874) risen to £2,047 
(Rs. 20,470). 

Tho railway returns show that the inward trade in grain amounted 
in 1874 to 10,969 tons, valued at £115,418 (Rs. 11,54,180), as com- 
pared with 2,502 tons in 1668, 

‘The import of yarn by soa was in 1801 valued at £82,168 (Ra, 
$21,680), It fell gradually until, in 1859, the amount was only 
£23,067 (Rs. 2,20,670). Within the last fiftoon years it has still fur- 
ther decreased to £196 (Re, 1,060) in 1874, 

‘Tho railway returns show that 373 tons, valued at £60,564 (Rs, 
6,05,640), wore imported in 1874 as compared with 338 tons in 1868, 

hs import of piso-goods by aeu wan in 1801, vluod ot £212,505 
(Rs, 21,25,950), falling off to £27,526 (Rs. 2,75,260) in 1805. After 
twenty-five years tho returns show an increase to £57,121 (Rs. 
5,71,210) in 1830, going down but little in 1844, and rising again to 
a yourly avorage of £57,050 (Rs, 5,79,500) daring tho five years 
riding with 1849. Within ten yenrs more tho import yaluo of poco 
goods seems to havo doublod, the totals rising in 1850 a8 high 

126,045 (Rs. 12,60,450), Since 1859 the import by sea has again: 
fallen till, in 1874, it was as low as £34 (Rs, 340), 

‘Tho rolway,rotamns for 1874 show an inward trad of picen-goods 
‘amounting to 760 tons, ‘st £86,128 (Rs. 8,61,280), 0s compared. 
with 677 tons in 1868, ‘ aes? 

In 1801 silk was imported by sea to the valuo of £64,514 (Re. 
6,45,140), falling to £45,378 th 4,53,730) in. 1880, and pa’ 
to decline till, in 1844, it stood at £25,168 (Rs, 2,51,680), During 
tho next fifteen years tho import of silk scoms to havo immensely. 
increased, as in 1859 it stood as high as £66,504 (Ra, 6,065,040). 
In 1874 no silk soems to have been imported by sca, railway 
returns contain no separate heading for silk. 

In 1801 and 1830 no grain would seem to havo beo i 
Tn 1844 the export value is returned at £28,071 (te, BROT, 

amount has sinco steadily risen until, in 1874 * reached 
£109,003 (Rs, 10,99,030). si pel 

‘Tho railway returns show that5,720 tons of grain, valued at £50,605 
(Rs. 5,06,000), were exported in 1874 ts couipared with 8,641 tons ia 
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Cotton, though not produced to any great extent in the district, 
comes, as an article of export, next in importance to grain. Daring 
the five years shown in the above contrasted statement, the export 
vyluo of this article seems to have alternately risen and fallen, show- 
ing in, 1874 bub litle esonn over the taal of 1801, ‘The export 

‘in 1801 was £42,635 (Rs, 4,26,850), rising within thirty years 
to £189,390 (Rs. 13,93,900) in 1880, and within the next fifteen 
years: in falling to £105,142 (Rs. 10,51,420) in 1844. In 1859 
the total rose as high as £178,834 (Rs, 17,88,3410), but again fell to 
£47,465 (Rs. 4,74,650) in 1874. 


‘The railway returns show that 4,297 tons of cotton, valued at 
£244,029 (Rs. 24,49,290), were exported in 1874, as compared with 
4,126 tons in 1868. 


Among articles of export, timber ranks noxt in importance to 
cotton. Since the beginning of the contury tho timber trade would 
to have considerably increased, the ‘value of exports by son 
Deing £47,228 (Rs, 4,72,280) in 1874, as compared with £819 (Ra, 
8,190) in 1801, As far as tho retarns are a guide, they would seom 
to show that the development of tho timber trade dates from about 
1840, In 1844 the Total was £15,798 (Rs, 1,57,980), rising within 
the next fifteon years to £84,004 (Rs. 840,040), 


‘The railway returns show that in 1874, 3,336 tons of timbor, 
valued at £13,459 (Rs. 1,834,590), were exported as compared with 
Did tons in 1868. 


{ho returns show an immonso increase in tho export of oil by sea, 
tho valno in 1874 boing £19,080 (Rs. 1,09,800), as compared with 
£100 in tho returns for 1801, ‘Tho export of oil in any quantity 
teams to date from 1844, when the total was £1,271 (Its, 12,710), 
rising in the noxt fifteen years to £10,987 (Rs. 1,03,870). 

‘Tho railway returns show that in 1874 tho quantity of oil exported 
was 852 tons, valued at £8,800 (Rs. 88,000), as compared with 555 
tons in 1868, 

Under the head of sugar and molasses the chief articlo of export is 
molasses, This is one of tho staple products of the Baroda as well 
fe4 of the Surat portions of southern Gujarit. There is a consider 
able increase in the export trade by sea of this article, the total, which 
in 1801 was only £1,498 (Rs, 14,080), rising in 1874 to £18,259 (Rs, 
1,82,890). 

‘The railway returns show that in 1874 the total export of sugar 
‘and molasses was 5,388 tons, valued at £59,804 (Rs. 5,03,040), as 
compared with 6,042 tons in 1868. 

In 1801 the of yarn by sea was valued at £22,280 (Rs. 
2,22,800). Unc 1844 te tra kept decreasing, the export value 
in 1830 being £4,911 (Rs, 49,110), and in 1844 there being no ex- 
port at oll. But within the next fifteen years the export of yarn 
Reems to have revived, the value in 1859 being £6,192 (Rs. 61, 90), 
rising to £8,080 (Rs, 80,800) in 1874. 
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‘The railway roturas show in 1874 an export of yarn amounting 
to 137 tous, valued at £15,498 (Rs. 1,54,980), as compared with 1 
tons in 1868. 


At the beginning of the nineteonth century, though the use of them 
vos forbidden in England, Gujarit piece-goods were much worn in 
Enrope, and not only the Dutch and French, but the English ex- 

largo quantities. But, with the improvement of English manu 
hotares, the hark for Suraé goodsin Europe declined At tho samo 
timo, in consequence of the abolition of the slaye trade, the demand 
for the African market was much reduced. 


‘Tho export by sea under this head was in 1801 valned at £3,59,830 
(Rs, 85,98,800), falling off within five yenrs to £07,232 (Rs, 9,72;320) 
in 1805, In 1830 the value rises to £105,179 (Rs. 10,51,790), but 
within fifteen years again goes down to £84,076 ies 8,486,760). 
‘Tho total for 1845 was returned at £67,475 (Rs, 6,74,750), and the 
‘amonnt continued to rise in the following years till, in 1849, it reach- 
ed £90,491 (Rs. 9,04,010.) These piece-goods are said to have beon 
almost ‘all of Surat manufacture, and to havo been sent to other 
ports of Gujarét, Bombay, Mocha, Jedda, and Aden? ‘This export, 
trade continued to rise for about fifteen years more till, in 1859, the 
export valuo was returned at £134,787 (Rs, 18,47,870). Tt thon 
pagan Cecio en by) 1674 had fallon as low as £4,188 (Rs, 


Tho railway returns show that in 1874 tho outward traffio of pioco- 
goods amounted to 528 tons, valued at £59,136 (Rs, 5,901,860), as 
compared with 430 tons in 1868, 


The roturns show a considerable decrease in. the export of metal 
by sea, tho totals boing £103 (Rs, 1,080) in 1874, ax compared with 
£3,319 (Rs, 25,190) in 1801, ‘Tho highest total under this head is 
(£5,482 (Ra. 54,820) in 1830. 
Tho railway roturns show in 1874 under metal an export of 156 
= ‘valued at £15,600 (Rs. 1,56,000), as compared with 220 tons in 
‘Tho export of sill by sea sooms to have considerably fallon off, 
fho valu x 1874 being only £50 (Ra. 590), a compared with £0,110 
,160) in 1801. ‘The highest total unde F 
91.16 in 1601, ‘The highest total under this head is £10,072 


Silk does not appear separately in the railway traffic returns, 


‘With rogard to tho shipping of the f Sut it 
will be seen from the folowing stathmente, that daning Heya 
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2 Mackay's Western India, 251, 
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1874-75, 1,583 vessels, of an average burden of 18°53 tons, visited 
the port of Surat, and 2,065 of 18:72 tons visited Balsér! = 


Btatement showing the ‘number and tonnage of the vervels trading to 
‘Burat and Baledr, 1874-1875. 
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‘Many facturoe—Of tho industries of the distri ri 
tho pinning and woaving of cotton is the most important.t | Except 
ssnong tho aboriginal tribes, almost the whelo female population of 
tho district, both in towns and in raral parts, is to somo oxtont en- 
gaged in spinning cotton-thread, The thread is spun both for homo 
Sonisumption and for sale; and hand-spun yarn is used in tho coarsor 
{qualities of cloth, in tapo for cots, and in ropes. ‘The spinning of 
yarn by the hand, though still generally practised, yields a much 
tmallor return than was formerly tho caso. , The competition of steam 
thas of Into years so greatly reducod its price that at prosent (1876) 
‘woman would by a day’s spinning earn little more than penny. 














after the begianing ofthe ninoteenth century, ship-bailders would ram to 
ave SSassts "Mont of the vomsls required for foreign trade were built wither 
‘Ae Bombay or Daan, (siluen’ Or. Cony, 168.) Though some of its manopal 
‘Sf sniping had been transfered from Bombay to Bengal yet (1818) for the 

tft taval Pari), who bait merchant ships of wx hundred to one thousand 
Shaceavauseh tonay superior co any inthe world, the eapertorty of ts timber (Mala. 
bar Hur excalonce ofits docks, Bombay was considera ofthe fiat mpor- 

British expe in udla-Afubuen's Or. Cot, L172, 
manufactures and industries of Goujerit form the mubject of » genet 
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‘The weaving of cotton cloth in hand-looms is carried on in the chief 
towns of each sub-division and in the city of Surat, ‘The hand-loom 
‘weavers are Hindus of the Khatri caste, and Musalmins, chiefly the 
classes of converted Hindus known as Momnis and ‘Tis. Dhera 
‘also manufacture the coarse cloth called doti. Of 9,705, the total 
Khatri population, 0,941, or 71:51 por cont, live in Surat, ‘The rest, 
2,764, or 28:49 per cont, are distributed over the chief towns of tho 

istrict. The Khatris manufacture cloth of various patterns and 
sizes, chiefly for women’s robes und bodices. 


‘he tna for tho nor descriptions of cloth ix almost entirely on 
fined to the people of the city of Surat, Among country-poople the 
coarser varictios are still almost the only wear, The prodace of the 
ocal hand-looms is brought to the weekly fairs, or hdtudnia, where, 
in exchange for grain, it is bought chiefly by the aboriginal tribes. 
Again, on account of the greator strength of the hand-made cloth, as 
rail as from their dialike to chango, oon among towns-people many 
women continue to uso country-made cloth for their robes and 
Dodices, The demand fur their goods is therefore still considerable, 
and the condition of tho hand-loom weavers by no means bad. Within 
the last four or fivo years the Khatris, or Hindu weavers, have begun. 
tomannfactare cloth of a new pattern. This new cloth is used chiefly 
for bodice nd for that reason is called cholikhand. Almost the 
whole of it is exported from Surat to the Deccan, 


Besides the spinning and weaving of cotton by hand, two steam 
factories! are now at work in Surat, Of these, one, called the Mir 
Safar Ali mill, was opened in Febraary 1866, and the other, known 
asthe Mir Ghulim Baba factory, began to work in June 1876. In 
both of them weaving a8 wel a pinning is carried on. The com 
any to whotn the older or Jifar Ali factory belongs, haa a capital of 
£49,000 (Rs. 4,50,000). Tho machinery, driven by’ two engines. of 
thirty and twenty-five horse-power, works 15,796 spindles and 112 
Toms, ‘The company, to whom the second or Mir Ghulém Baba 
factory belongs, has a capital of £50,000 (Its, 5,00,000). ‘This fuctory,, 
which is provided with a steam-ongine of sixty horsepower, workial 
14,688 spindles and 100 looms, was built at a cost of £67,0 
{Hs 0,76,000)., OF tho weavers eamployed in thew uilly, some, are 
nsalméua and.» fow aro Kolis and Maréthis, but the majority are 
Dhers. The carpenters aro Hindus and Pérsis, and the fitters Parsis, 
Except as clerks, vo high-cste Hindus aro employed.# The desaand 
both for tho yarn and the cloth, is ebielly local, ‘Tho yarn ia worked 
up by the hanid-loom weavers of the district, and tho cloth wo! 
ly as body cloths by people of the poorer classes. In addition to 
those two tpinaing, God weaving fantorin there aro (1876) eighteen 
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* Some farther particulary reganting the workers in thee mill wll be found at p, 208. 
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cotton ginni ad pressing factories inthe district worked Ui steam, 
‘ith a total of 518 gins and twenty-five presses. Of these, three are 
at Séen, one at Kim Kathodra, one at Kim, two at Olpéd, two at Rén- 
Gor, one at Katargém, three at Nawégim, one at Néna Wardcha, ono 
at Bhestén, one at Maroli, one at Sachin, and one at Isroli. All of 
those factories have been established within the last ten years. 

Very recently (1977, January 1) near the Sara gate, Mr. Jaméla- 
din Muhammad Bhdi,'s Musalmén merchant of Surat, has opened « 
ftoom factory for the manufacture of paper. ‘Two engines—one of 
sixteen, the other of twelve horee-power—are at work, and about fifty 
Persons aroemployed daily. Rags and sacking are worked into mate; 
Fial as nearly as possible the samo as the present Gujarét hand-mado 
paper. ‘The average daily out-tarn is about five hundred pounds, ‘The 
Eansumption is almost entirely local—about one-half in Abmedébéd, 
fand the rest in other parts of Gujarst. 


‘As Buropean prints aro now to a considerable extent worn by 
women of the trading classes, tho work of the calico-printer has 
Gratly deine. ‘Bosides their regular occupation as calico-printers, 

thdvsérs now in some cases act as dyers, and some of the colenderers, 
ar chhipde, deprived of their former employment, now gain a liveli- 
hood as brick-layers, The best prints in the district are prepared by 
the Bhévatrs of Surat, who go to Wardcha on the Tépti, about three 
‘miles east of Surat, where sweet water is abundant. 

Considerable quantities of silk goods are manufactured in Surat, 
‘The classes en; in this branch of trade are Musalméns and 
Pirsis, and of Hindus, Kanbis, Khatris, and Khamérs. Masra and 
Elgicha, two varieties of mixed cotton and silk cloth, formerly much 
‘used for coats by the men of all well-to-do classes, are now out of 
fashion ; and their manufacture has almost entirely ceased. On the 
other hinnd, the demand for the smooth polished silk cloth, known 
1s gajh now commonly made =p, into bodices and worn even by the 
poorer classes, is on the increase. 

‘The waving of brocade, or kinkhad, is an important indastry in 
Surat, ‘The weavers belong chiefly to the Kanbi caste, But of 
late yours some Golks, Hindus of the rice-pounding caste, have been 
taught the craft, and shown themselves good weavers. ‘The dealers 
in brocade to two classes, well-to-do Kanbis and Bohoris, 
followors of the Malla Séheb, It is almost entiroly, by Musalméns 
of this class that Gols have beon emp! ‘brocade weavers. AS 
Yogards the market for brocade, tll within the last twonty years the 
consumers were chiefly the well-to-do Hinda town ation of 

ards, Tho fashion of wearing imported goods has considerab] 

educed the local consumption. ¢ the same time, in the markets 
Sidm aod China, an increased demand bas, spra ‘up for Surat 
‘brocade. This trade is chiefly in the hands of merchants 
of the sect of Shia Bohoris. 

‘Surnt still retains its reputation for embroidered work. | The 

for sill embroidery, with gold and silver thread, has of Inte 
Years revived. ‘The workmen, or jardost, who embroider with gold 
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the Winié, Bréhman, and other high castes, work with silk thread 
on a silk ground. ‘The consumers of embroidered articles are chiefly 
tho Pérsi population of Surat and Bombay, 


‘The preparation of the gold and silver throad and laco used for 
tuibroidors isu soparate industry. Tho manufacturers are Hindus, 
chiefly of tho Khatricaste, Surat made gold and silver thread holds 
4 high place in the market, 


Excopt its betel-nut-cutters, which have a good name for sharpness 
and strength, the Surat motal-work is not held in any great esteem, 
Most of tho brass vessels offered for salo in tho markets of the 
Gistrict como cither from Nésik or from Ahmodabéd, During the 
ast ten years tho use of iron Pots and pans hus greatly increased, 
gnd the working up of plates of sheot iron forms n now trade, This 
iron industry is chiefly in the hands of Musalméns of the sect of 
Shia Bohoris. In 1875, near the Mecca crock, Mr. Ménekji Dordbji, 
® Pérsi merchant of Bombay, started an iron factory. At this 

hich gives daily employment to about thirty-five mon, 
18%) pipes, machinery, and other castings in iron and bras 
fro made up to one ton in weight, 

Of the different branches of wood-work, cart-making omploys about 
Atty familios of Hindus ; ship-buitding, in the eighteouth contury ono 
of the chief industrios in Surnt, is now practised only in the construc. 
tion of small bonts and coasting oraft, 1¢ gives omploymont to several 
familics, chiefly of Pérsis, ‘Turning on tholathe isa more prosperous 
brunch of the wood tmdo, supporting about four hundred familios, 
Workers on the lathe belong to two classes, the chudgare, or turnors of 
Wooden bracelets, chudi, and the makers of miscellineons articles, 
‘uch astoys, bed-posts, and other articles of furniture, who are known 
simply as Kharédis, or workers on the latho, With tho axception of 
#fow Musalméns who tam miscellancous articles, all workers on the 
lathe are Hindus, Good chairs, tables, couches, and other articloa of 
furniture are made in Surat both by Pérsis and’ Hindus, but chiefly 
by Pérsis, Of ornamontal wood-work, both earving and inlaying, 
sro carried on with success in Surat, and of lato years havo given 
employment to an increasing number of workmen, “In wood-earving. 
about sixty families are nogeged, of whom fifty are Hindus and ten. 


Pirsis and of i thi i al rei 
gine ae pode ‘ero aro thirteen families, cight of Pérsis 


OF ‘miscellaneous industrios thoro aro ivory-turning, the making 
spangles, of Peper, and ict Preparations from mercury. Tho 

ning of ivory for toys and ornaments givos employment, to five 
fumilies, Hindus and Pérsis, Spangles, or chandla aie ot leaves 
of mies, ommamented with minuto silver and gold caspe and pieces of 
eased gelatine ey ee patterns, are much worn by 

ind women, especially of the middle classes ct lo, 
Geaaments for the forchead. ‘The. workers belong to the mens, oe 
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to Bombay and the Deccan. To a small extent paper is still manu- 
factured in Surat by the hand. The workers are all Musalmins. 
They do not, manufactaro the peper directly from the raw material, 
but from sacking, rags, and old paper, This ndastry is at peso 

a declining state. The two preparations from mercury, tho white 
Ppregpiat, or rashapar, and erm 

limi 






|, are manufactared on a very 

ited scale, White precipitate is used as a medicine. A. trifing 
mount is consumed in Surat, the rest is exported to Northern India. 
‘Except small quantities used in Surat for dycing, vermilion, or hinglok, 
is chiefly exported through Bombay to China, The knowledge of 
these processes is confined to a few familics of the Lowa Kanbi caste, 
by whom the craft has been pructised in Surat for several generations, 


Besides at market towns, mach business is, as will be seen from the 
‘Accompanying statement, carried on at the hatwérda, or weekly fairs 
held in dil it villages of the eastern and southern sub-division, 
‘where the aboriginal tribes form the bulk of popalation. Wénids and. 
‘Marwéris regularly frequent theso fairs, offering for salo a variety of 
pioce-goods, clothes, cutlery, cooking utensils, beads, bangles, na 
‘ornaments, ginger, tobacco, and other articles of general con- 
sumption. ‘neighbouring villagers attend, bringing with them 

lon produce, wood, and grain. "Phe mode of transacting business: 

‘generally by barter, and little money is used. 
































Statement showing the character, umber, and distribution of the Surat rural 
teeekly faire, 1876. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


CAPITAL, 


According to tho consus returns there wore, in the district of Surat 
in the year 1872, 8,936 persons in positions implying tho possesion af 
some capital. Of these 557 wore bankers, money-changors, and shop- 
eopers ; 1,320 wore merchants and traders ; and 2,059 wore support- 
ed by incomes derived from fanded property, shares, annuities, and 
tho like. ‘The amount of wealth in the possossion of these oa 
‘cannot be accurately ascertained, ‘The only source of information is 
tho income-tax returns, of which the following ix an abstract 


Batract from Income.tax Returns showing the estimated number andincome of 
the diferont claases of holders of eapital, 1869-1878. 
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From this tablo it will be seen thot in the year 1870-71, of a total of 
1,785 porsons assessed, 1,238, or 71°7 per cont, were taxed on yearly 
incomes of less than £100 (Rs. 1,000) ; 874, of 21°6 per cont, on ine 
comes varying from £100 to.£200 (Rs, 1,000 to Rs, 2,000); 116, ot 63 
Per cent, on incomes from £200 to £1,000 (Re. 2,000 to Rs. 10,000); 
‘and three on incomes ranging from £1,000 to £10,000,(Rs, 10,000 to 





‘Tho! normal condition of almost all the rell-to-do, i the 
well-to-do portion of tho Hinda community, may besedk to tee cs 





sn’ QZbere 0 roca referanc ie given, the information contained in this ection and 
‘in the section on money. ‘boon compiled from materiala supplied, 
‘woverument officers and other ‘rosident in the district of Surat. 2 me 
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of saving, But, with most of them, the savings of months disappear 
{nthoexpenses of one great festivity. Still almost all classes contain 


some individuals able to lay by money. Increase of wealth, they say, 
is at present commonest among the higher classes of goverament 
porvants, pleaders, money-lenders, town-articans, and labourers in 
factories end on the railway, 


‘The openings at present available in Surat for tho investment of 
savings and of copital may be roughly grouped under two classes, — 
those restricted to certain sections of the population, and those nvail~ 
able to the whole community. Under the former. head como trade, 
and the ‘of land and house property, while state savings 
banks and government securities, shares in joint stock companies, 
hoarding, and woney-lending, re means for disposing of their capital 
‘and sayings, open to the woll-to-do of all classes. 

Daring the lust fifty years some of the merchants and bankers of 
Surat havo transferred their capital to Bombay, and live there, thoagh 
the greater number continue to regard themselves as citizons of Surat, 
Gah ‘n fow of tho large trading houses remain in Surat ; and as trade 
has loft ther, these houses, to an increasing extent, engage in bank- 
ing and money-lending. 


For purposes of investment there are two distinct classes. of land— 
plots in tho city of Surnt suitable for building, and culturable land in 
the rural parts of the district. Land of the first class is, it is sui 
sought for as an investment by well-to-do townsmen of ull cla 
from bankers {6 artizans ; and so keen at times is the competition 
for such plots of land that within the last eight years (1808-1876) sales 
have been effected in Surat at as high rates as £23 89, per square 
yord.! Tho failure of joint stock enterprizo in Bombay. in, the 
Year 1806, and the continuance of the high prices of agricultnral 
Produce led thoso of the Surat capitalists who retained « portion 
of their wealth, to_ invest it in tho purchase and cultivation of land. 

iis competition for a time increased. the valno of land 5 and it ia 
said that in the yoars 1867 and 1868 instances occurred of cultivators, 
fomptod by tho Tango. sums offored them, parting with portions of 
their holdings. In some casos, for one aore of land prices were paid 
varying from £40 to £50 (Rs. 400 to Rs, 500), ‘The subsequent fal in 
fh. prices of agriculturl produce hhas again reduced the value of 

















‘The purchase of house property is « form of investment almont 
unknown in the rural parts of the district, In Surat, on the other 
hand, among all classes of tho townspeople, house property in well- 
situated strects in much sought after for shops and markets, and 
yields interest of from nine to twelve per cont per annum. 

‘As it is not a form of investment that brings in any direct return 
traders and merchants, na a. general rale, except when forced to do s0 
by the increaso of their families, seldom spend their money in improv- 
ing their dwellings. On the other hand, among artizans, shop- 





1 ‘There rates were for land along the live of the Delhi gate road, 
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Keepers, cultivators, professional men, and government servants, » 
fashion is said of late years to have sprang up of building new dwell 
ings, or of repairing and enlarging their old ones. A hew nyle of 
Hosno-architoctare as, at the stine' time, been introduced. from 
Bombay, less picturesquo than the old, with its richly carved wooden 
ornament, but providing larger, brighter, and more airy rooms. 


Of investments open to the whole community the stato provision 
of government securities and state savings banks would soem, to an 
increasing extent, to be taken advantage of in Surat, ‘Tho yearly 
syment of interest to the holders of government securities his risen 
fake £2,187 (Rs. 21,370) in 1865 to £6,072 16, (Rs. 60,728) ia 
1874 ; while daring the same period the deposit in the district sar- 
ings banks have, in spite of certain restrictions," increased from 
£11,624 6s. (Rs. 1,16,243) to £22,122 10s, (Rs. 2,21,225)4 In the 
year 1874, of a total number of one hundred and twenty holders of 
ernment securities, sixty-three were Pérsis, forty-two Hindus, 
fourteen Europeans, and one was s Musalmén. ‘The greater number 
‘of these persons are said to be rich, the possessors of £5,000 (Re. 
50,000) and upwards. Among the holders of government paper are 
Some wealthy Pirsis ; savers of small sums, who have still the fear of 
the crisis of 1866 before their eyes ; professional mon, pleaders, 
Aoctors, and others who have not leisure to look after investmonts 
attended with risk, and a few bankers, merchants, and the higher class 
of government servants, ‘The greater facilities and security afforded 
by the government savings bank, and the acceptance by it of small 
Sims, attract tho savings of many persons who, before the financial 
disasters of 1866, used to Gepost their small earnings with bankers. 
ir money in shares in joit stock come 
Panies belong to various classes. Of £61,725 (Rs, 6,17,250) the total 
Yalue of shares available in the Jéfar Ali steam factory at Surat, 
£51,862 10s, (Rs. 5,18,625) aro in the hands of capitalists carrying 
on business in that city. This amount is distributed among 341 
individuals, or an average investment of £152 26. (Rs, 1,521) to each 
share-holder. Of $41 the total number of persons interested in this 
Rndertaking, 281 are Hindus, twenty-eight Parsis, thirty-ono Musal- 
méns, of whom twenty-eight are members of the Bohora community, 
and one is an European.? 

The zich and poor of all classes lock up their carnings in the form 
of gold and silver ornaments, ‘The labonrer or artizan, if fortunate 
¢uough to save some rupeos, has them melted down as‘an anklet for 
his wife, or « waist-band for his child. In addition to his love of 
ipa ya common saying conscls tho merchant to keg Ce 

near him in the form of ornamer 
trade should go against hi nts lest the chances 
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Ofall forms of investment money-lending is the favourite, Money- 
Tenders are of two classes, professional arid non-professional. In the 
latter may be included successful shop-keopers, traders, and well-to-do 
caltivators—all, in fact, whose position enables them to borrow at low 
fand lend at high rates of interest, Of professional money-lenders 
there are four distinct varieties : the banker, or sdhuidr; the pawne 
broker, or jansiu ahukdr ; the usurer, or kisatia, that is, the man of 
instalments; and the village money-lender, or marwiri, 

__ In the Surat district banking establishments, are to be found only 
in tho city of Surat and in the towns of Rinder aud Balsér. ‘Tho 
Pankers of the district are by caste Gujarkt Wénids, Gujardt and 
Marwir Sheivdks, and a few Brihmans and Pirsis. Among bankers 
the ropresontatives of one or two firms of long, standing and tried 
respeotability hold a position of special honour. ‘These men, in token. 
of respect, are accosted by the title of parith, instead of simply sheth, 
for ‘sir? fn former years men in this position confined their transact 
tions to granting and cashing bills of exchange. They did not 
engage in money-lending, and so high was their credit that, rill as 
recently as the year 1860, depositors were content to receive from 
them rates of interest as low as one, ot one and a half per cent per 
annum, Tn somo cases, it is said, their credit was so good that small 
Payments, or sanchdmani, were actually made by the depositors for 
the privilege of having their money in such safe keeping. Of late 
thea ‘in consequence ob the misfortunes of 1866, bankers of this class 

Wve been forced to invest their capital in joint stock companies or to 
‘employ it in money-lending. 

‘Tho second variety of monoy-lender is the pawnbroker, or janediy 
séhukér, #9 called because ho londs money only on the security of 
farticlos, or janas, deposited with him. In practice monoy-lenders of 
this class minke advances ouly on the security of gold and silver orna~ 
ments. ‘Those who inthis business are small capitalists, many 
of them widows of Gees or of other well-to-do traders, prosperous: 
cultivators and artizans unwilling to trast their savings in the hands 
of speculators, and at the seme time are shout the inclination or the 
Ieistire to pnsh an active money-lending business on their own account. 
By caste pawnbrokers are chiefly Wanids and Kanbis, but some Bréh- 
mans and a few Shravaks and Pfrsis also engage in the trade: 
‘The ‘the nature of the transactions offers opportunities for frand,t 
Pawnbrokers, as a cinss, are said to bear a good name fer honesty’ 
fand for forbearance towards their debtors. ‘Tho institution, too, is 
Popular, the secrecy with which advances can be obtained enabling 
Tespectable families to tide over a domestic difficulty without inenr- 
Ting the exposure and risk of seeking help from the ordinary Nsaree, 
‘The pawnbroker’s business is generally carried on in the following: 
way! Tho person in want of ready-money either sends by » broker, or 
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‘imself brings to the pawnbroker’s house, the ornament to be pledged, 
‘The value is stated, and the rate of interest discussed, But before 
settling the terms the article is, os. general rule, sent to a choke, oF 
tester of ornaments, to be tested and its valueassessed. A sum, about 
ten per cent less than the assessed value of the ornament, is then mado 
over to tho pledger, who, in return for the accommodation, agrees to 
y¥ interest at rates varying from four to six per cont per annum, 
fo save troublesome calculations the advance is generally a lam) 
£10, £15,£20, or moro acording to the vlna of the oroment pledged 
In somo cases the interest is deducted from the amount lent. ‘Tho 
@ate of the transaction, the description and value of the ornament 
Pledge, the rte of interest upon, and the day on which the 
‘sum lent is to be repaid, are entered in a memorandum book. Cor- 
nding notes are made ou slip of paper. ‘Tho paper is then 
Sel sp in'e cloth with the oranment, ahd'plaoed in ¢ toudenctos, 
oF in an underground treasure room. ‘The transactions of theso 
wrabrokers are limited, their yearly dealings, seldom exceeding 
et retwtsen ic Gevenlty posse. Where pawnbroker 
dies, his affairs are gradually wound up by his heirs, 

‘Th third variety of money-lender is the low class town-nsurer, 
the kisatia, or man'of instalments. ‘The usurer is a Hinda, by easto 
generally a Gujarét Wania, though Kanbis and Marwér Shrévaks also 
engage inthe business. Men of this class generally liven the suburbs 
of the city of Surat, where the money-lender’s house, with its two 
storeys and walls of brick, may often be scen, the only well-built 
tenement among rows of wattle and daub huts.” ‘The house inside i 
without furniture or decoration, the owner preferring to have his 
spare capital invested in ornaments of gold and silver to laying it out 
on articles whose value most gradually fall off. Though frugal in 
ordinary life, and giving little in charity, the usurer will, on great 
family oceasions, spend on caste entertainments sums varying from 
£40 to £100.|‘This lavish expenditure helps to keep him ia the good 
faces of his caste fellows, But by other clases the usurer is hate. 

name of his calling is a bye-word for ill-natare and. stinginess, 
The bivatia is cursed, men sag, and will die childless, ‘Tho usuret 
Keeps. two account books, the cash book, rujmel, andthe account 
enrront book, aémddaskat. ‘The entries in the latter are signed by 
the borrower, #0 that their genuineness cannot be questioned, A® 
4 general rale, a bond on stamped paper is in every. transaction 
drawn up, binding tho borrower by stringent penaltien to, repay 
the amount duo; and as debtors are often irregular in their pay 
ments, tho usurer has not onfrequently an opportunity of enfor 
the penalties. For greater security the ey 
by all the members of the debtor's family, or by friends who 
to stand security for him, With theso precautions, and as bo 
dom lends a large amount to any one ian, and never trades with 
borrowed capital, the usurer has but little chance of severe loss, and. 
uns no risk of bankruptcy. 


2 Tn spite of the seying that usurers dio childless, their employment 
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wonyor with a genius for economy starts a business of his own. 
Baving £4or £5 from his pay or from the profits of his loom, in his 
leisure hours,—for at first starting he cannot afford to give up his 
regular employment,—he advances sums of from 10s. to £1 to the 
Jowest and most dissipated classes of the people, Careful to iend 

and to bind the borrower by stringent: pe~ 
nalties, the uavrer rapidly gains wealth, incurring but fow bad debts. 
fais capital has increased to £200 or £300, he hy degrees gives 
‘up ‘hin original employmont, and engages,» clone to. prapare his 
‘Account books and help him to dun his debtors. Ho now begins, to 
mako advances to the poorer class of sho} 
in thoir stock, require the aid of capital, With these men the usa 
arrangement is for the debt: to be paid by daily instalments of from 
2d. to le Each day the: usurer or tho usurer's clerk appenra, ab 
the shop front dunning the debtor for the day's payment. With fow 
exceptions, tho ereditor passes no receipt for the money paid to him, 
‘and as the debtor does not keep any record of these transnotions, ho 
is in the usurer’s hands, 1f unable to pay, the debtor is pressed to 
exeoute » fresh bond, and should he agtce to the money-lender’s 
terms, his acconnt may be allowed to remain nnsettled for @ year or 
two, Should the debtor refuse to draw up a fresh. bond, the creditor 
files suit in the civil court, generally in the small cause court. 
‘When once in court, the usurer does not scraple to make use of all 
the power the law gives him in attaching the property and imprison- 
ig the person of his debtor. In transactions of this natare the 
nominal rate of interest varies, according to the position of the bor- 
tower, from twelve to twenty-fivo per cent. This is, however, but 9 
suuall part of the usurer’s actual gains. In many cases, if sum of £10 
is to be lent, a bond is drawn up fc 10s. with compound in- 
torest on thelattor amount. Again, from the £10 sums varying from 
four to six per cent of the wholo are deducted on account of prow 
mmium, or manddmani, Finally, the usurer makes an additional profit 
of one or two per cent by paying his debtor in Broach currency ing 
stead of in governmont coin, ‘The rates of interest and the amount of 
Bonus depend upon the character and necessity of the borrower, 
When his need is great, a borrower, in liew ‘of about £9 actually 
received, may have to pass a bond for £12 10s, 

















keepers who, in laying 
































‘The village monoy-londer of the Surat district belongs to one of threo 
lasses, Hoi either a Gujarat Wainia, or Mérwar Burdvak, « trader 
by birth and  usurer by profession jan Anévla or Bhéthels Brébman, 
well-to-do landed propristor or cultivator ; or Parsi liq 
Of these classes of money-londera the Marwir Shrévaks ore by far # 
Mott numorous and successful. So completely indeed have these 
foreignors in the rural parts of tho Surat district monopolized the 
business of bankers and usnrors, that, in tho villages south of the 
‘Vépti, Marwari is the term in common uso for money-lender. No 
information has been obiained ss to whon and from where these 
MarwarShrévaks came into tho Surat district. But, as money-londera 
of this. class are not fonnd north of the Tépti, the common opinion 
that they havo worked their way north from tho Deccan throngh tho 
Tusy perhaps be correct. Though as aliens in raco 
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and religion, and related to them by the least amiable of ties, the 
Mérwér money-lender bears, among the people of the Surat district, 
a character for unscrupulous greed and dishonesty ; towards strangers 
of his own caste he would seem to show much sympathy and active 
Kindliness, Arriving in Surat without money or education, the Mar- 
war Sbravak is taken in hand by his caste fellows, fed by them, set 
to work, and in bis leisure hours taught to write and keep accounts. 
‘With this help at starting, the immigrant, who is |, temperate, 
and hard-working, soon puts together a small sum of ready-money. 
From this amount, by advancing to the poorest classes sams seldom 
exceeding 10s,, his capital has, after a few years, increased to £200 or 
£300, With these savings he returns to Mérwér, and at this stage 
‘of his life he generally marries. Practising economy even in his native 
land, the Marwéri brings back with him to the village where he for- 
merly had dealings enough ready-moncy to enable bim to start a3 a 
trader, His shop once opened, he settles in the village, leaving it only 
when forced by urgent private reasons to visit Mérwér, or because— 
‘an event that seldom le hea has become a bankrupt. Except, 
hamlets chiefly inhabited by aboriginal tribes, almost every village in 
Surat has its Mérwiri shop-keeper and money-lender. Tn the lar 
villages, with enough trade to support more than one shop, the Mar- 
‘wari keeps little but grain in stock. In-smaller and ontlying villages, 
where he is the only trader, the Mérwéri starts as a general dealer, 
offering for sale, in addition to grain, spices, salt, sugar, oil, cloth, 
‘and bracelets of brass. The settler is now a member of the commu- 
nity of Marwéri shop-keepers and money-lenders. This body has 
social life distinct from that of the villagers with whom its members 
hhave dealings. ‘Though the families of tho different sub-divisions of 
the Mérwéri money-lender caste do not intermarry, they are connected 
by mony ties. In the event of the death of ono of their number, tho 
members of his caste from the neighbouring villages meet together 
toattend his funeral. Before the anniversary of the death has come 
round, his near relations, arriving from Mérwér, unite with the other 
members of the deceased’s family in giving an entertainment. to 
the Marwari community. As the number of guests is small, and as 
all are possessed with a love of economy, the expenditure on such 
entertainments is, unlike the cost of a funeral feast among Gujardt 
Shrivaks, moderate. Almost all Mérwéris of this class are Shravaks, 
or followers of the Jain religion, and in the largest of a group of 
¥illages a tomple of Pirasnéth is generally to be found. ‘To mect 
the expense attending the maintenance of worship the settler devotes 
a fixed portion of his gains. At the same time he subscribes to a 
provident fund for the help of the widow and children of any member 
of his community who may die leaving his family in straitened 
circumstance: en a Mérwri shop-keeper dies young, until his son 
is of age, the widow, with the help of » confidential clerk, or munim, 
enetlly manages the business. “In such cass, itis said, tho shop 
eepers of neighbouring villages are of much help to the widow, 
iving her advice as to the conduct of the business, aiding her in 
ping her accounts and in recovering her outstanding debts. 
Counected by such ties as these, a community of interest is said to 
prevail among the Surat villege monoy-lenders, and there would 
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seem to be Tess of that competition of capital which, in the dis 
teem te arthern Gojardt, helps the debtor to play off the Wénia 
Creditor against his rival the Sbravak money-lender. Settled in one 
of the best houses in the village, with tore of cattleand grain, 
Spoken of by al with respeot as the sketh, or master, and seldom with; 
aane ee feraly of debtors bound to perform any service he may stand 
fn need of, the village money-londer, ‘Though he seldom becomes large 
capitalist Hives ina state of considerable comfort, Village money. 
ee Varo dealings with all classes of the raral population 5 with 
the village. artzans; with the fair people, or wlipara), as the 
Petes ewe of Surat cultivators are commonly called; and with the 
dark people, or kiliparaj, the aboriginal tribes, of whom, especially 
in the southern Me the district, there are large numbers, 
The sonarks modo by the collector of Surat in 1840 still hold 
good" When a cultivator has come under obligation to. him for 
srvances, the Marwéri either relaxes his demand, invites forthor 
Toans, or oxncts strict enforcement of the bond, scoording 1 the 
Caoanetanees of his debtor ; but, as he is too profitable a depend- 
nt to be allowed to go free, the debtor is ‘seldom encouraged to 
Piy off the whole of his debt, ‘The samo artful management, is 
loyed to keep the poor i 














i izan or mechanic the slave of his 
itor, and to convert the chief fruits of his labour to the use of 
the mouey-lender ; the latter always dealing out such aesistines Xe 
vill keep the labonrer in work, but never allowing: him 19 advance 
Tofar ie prosperity as to frvo himself entirely, from thrall,” Tho 
Tillage money-lender’s chief record of his dealings with the better 
Clase of cultivators is the account-current book, or thimbtla. 
Except that the memorandum of payment ‘entered in the thém- 
Thita is not signed by the borrower,, this book corresponds to tho 
adind daskat keptby merchants. This thamkhdtais olargs carelessly 
kept book, with entries of transactions extending over several years, 
‘and relating to the affairs ‘of distinct debtors. As these different 
‘accounts are in somo cases separated from each other by blank pages, 
and as in other cases one page contains a rough statement of the 
Aealings with several debtors, there is little to guard sant the 
fneortfon of false snteies. Iv,» court of justioo but small weight is 
attached to entries in a thdmkhdta, and, for this reason, the money- 
Tender generally takes the farther precaution of holding bonds drawn. 
up on stamped paper. 

Of well-to-do cultivators who lend money, the chief aro the Anévia 
or Bhithela Bréhmans. Their rules as to rates ‘of interest, and 
their dealings with their debtors, would seem to differ to no material 
extent from the practices of other country money-lenders. ‘The 
last variety of village money-lender is the Parsi liquor-seller. Men 
ofthis class, by combining together, havo, in, many parts of the 
district, contrived to keep ‘hho Tiquor contract of s certain group of 
villages in one family for several generations. Leaving his family in 
Tome town a Surat or Baroda territory, the Pérsi liquor-contractor 
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‘chooses some good spot in one of the larger aboriginal villages. Hero 
he builds large brick house, two storeys high, apart from the village 
‘and surroanded by an enclosure of from two to three ueres in extent, 
Insido of the euclosare are out-houses and stables for cattle, of which 
the liquor-seller has almost always a good supply. Investing their 
savings in land, these P&rsis have in several cases acquired consider- 
able estates. ‘Their profits are almost entirely derived from dealings 
with men of the dark races, or kaéliparaj. Catering to their passion 
for strong drink, the Parsi advances them liquor, to be repaid, if th 
customer is a cultivator, in grain at the time of harvest; if he is a 
Inbourer, making him clear off his debts by working in the Tiquor- 
seller’s fields. In this way it is that the P&rsi’s lands are tilled, for 
neither he nor his family personally take any part in the actual work 
of cultivation. So great authority does he gain, that the Pérsi money 
lender is commonly called the master, or seth, of the village. His 
people obey his orders in preference to the summons of the headman 
‘of the village or of an officer of government. Of the liquor-seller’s 
dependents some are bound to work fora time to clear off » particular 
debt, and others have permanently suak into the poslion of aervante, 
While they are working off their debt, men of the first class generally 
receive each day afew pounds of grain. The latter class of Inbourers 
are said to be entirely in their master’s hands, and being kindly treate 
ed, seldom, if ever, leave his service, 


Borrowers may be arranged undor five classes :i., stipendiary ser- 
vants of government and hereditary holders of’ allowances} i, 
traders ; iii., artizans ; iv., domestic servants; and v,, cultivators and 
Tebonrers. ‘Ten years ago government servants of all grades, and 
chiefly Hindus of tho Nagar and Kéyasth castes, were, itis 
with the exception of a few highly-paid officils, deeply involved 
Gsbt. ‘This condition was the resalt partly of heavy expenses con- 
nected with marriages and enste dinners, and partlyof an extravagant 
style of living. ‘The increased rates of salaries introduced in 1867, 
and the steady fall in the price of grain which has since then taken 
Pisce, hare enabled» lnrge portion ofthis clas to fro themselves 
1m debt, In point of credit, however, government servants are 
ea = a ees joleaks lew ‘The chief reasons for their want of 
it ore :i,, their habit of making irregular payments; and it, the 
ecil difeaty of recovering obtsin cas oftheir ent, dss 
or transfer. Under these cireumstances tho best class of money. 
Tenders will seldom make advances to government servants. Ment 
‘men of this lass aro, therefore, forced to resort to usurers, and others 
of the worse sort of money-lenders, ‘These usurers, not content with 
Interest varying, in the case of advances upon personal security, 
from twelve to twenty-four per cent per annum, under the name of 
Premium, or mandémani, make n deduction of ftom Geeeey per 
cent on the amount neminally advanced. Bends on stamped paren 
containing stringent conditions, have to be passed, and in come erect 
Securities provided. ‘The credit of holders of stato allowances, or 
feMandére, who live upon an income derived from landed property, 
is also low. Men in this position hold themselves bound tefmere 
considerable expenso in celebrating mavtiages. and in giving caste? 
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dinners ; and as they have o character for carelessness and want of 
thrift, they are required to pay heavy rates of interest. ‘The terms 
generally very from sight te twelve per cent per annum if the 

itary allowance is pledged. When only personal security is 
offered, the churge rises ns high as twenty-four per cent. 


Shop-keopes, including cloth-sellers, grain-sellers, milk-sellers 
yogetable-ccllers, grocers, cil-sellers, and sweetmeat-sellers, belong to 
fwo classes,—small capitalists and those who trade with borrowed 
fonds, ‘The former, as a rule, carry on their business, with a stock 
of seldom more than £50 in value, withont borrowing money. | Some- 
times, however, the prospect of profitable speculation tempts them 
46 lay in an unusaally large store of goods or werchandize. In such 
cases money is borrowed, generally on the personal security of the 
tradesman. The arrangement for the most part includes a stipuln- 
tion that the amount borrowed shall be repaid within a fixed period. 
The interest charged for the advance is moderate, seldom exceeding 
nine per cont per annum, Bankers are always ready to accommo- 
Gate any trader of this class who has credit and is known to be 
honest inhis dealings. ‘The second class of traders is to be found 
only in the city of Surat, whore large quantities of goods, merchan- 
Giza, and articles of food, have to be kept in store. In other parts 
of the district the style of business adopted by small dealers does 
ot force them to. borrow money. On passing « bond on stamped 
paper, with promise to make daily or monthly payments, the small 
Femlor in Surat finds little or no difficulty in obtaining from an usurer 
sums of money up to £30 or £40. In such cases the rate of interest 
varies from twelve to cighteen percent per snnam, ‘Traders of tried 
Honesty and of long standing conduct transactions with money- 
Tenders of position, and are not required to pay more than nine per 
cont per annum. Tomect expenses incurred in celebrating marriages, 
fn helding caste dinvers, and on other such occasions, traders have 
also sometimes to seek the help of » money-lender. As a rule, they 
go to the camo capitalist with whom they have had dealings in eon- 
Hection with their trade. In both classes of transactions the rates 
‘of interest ure the same. But the creditor is moro careful in lending 
money to meet domestic expenditure, and refases to make an advance 
tntil the borrower bas entisfied him that he owns property equal in 
value to the amount required. 


“Artizans may be divided into two classes : those whose business re- 
quires a certain amount of capital, and those who have to borrow only 
to meet the expense of their domestic ceremonies. In the first 
lise, come coppersmiths, braziors, weavers, and other manu- 
facturers. Such men, when of good personal credit, can generally 
‘borrow from respectable money-lenders at rates not abovo twelve per 
cent per annum. Carpenters, goldsmiths, and blacksmiths, belong to 
the second clas. To moot pens oka marvags or © deat, he 
illage carpenter bas recourse to the village money-lender. He borrows 
from £15 tp £20 (Rs, 150 to Rs, 200), and, as security, pledges his honso 
‘or his wife's ornaments. For such ndvances he peys, in addition to a 
Premium of from one to five per cent, interest varying from twelve 
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to twenty-four per cent per annum. Legal proceedings are seldom 
{akon againvt aMizans. As mon of this class have no property inland, 
they receive advances of money only on the security of movable or 
house property. ‘The condition of both classes of rural artizans would 
seotn to be on the whole good. About two-thirds in the Méndvi sub- 
division and one-balf in Balssr are reported to be free from debt. Com- 

With thetown artizun, the country mechanic has the advantageof 
ot being compelled to have on band so considerable stock of goods. 
Ia two ways he is better off than the cultivator. He has no government 
‘cess topay, and as his caste fellows are few, he can perform family 
ceremonies at much Jess cost than the cultivator is compelled to incur. 


‘A domestic sorvant or a labourer, when in neod of £2 or £3 (Rs. 20 
toRs. 30) to mect the cost of marriage or a death, goes either to his 
master oF to some low class money-lender. On his servant passing 9 
bond, the muster wll, generally without changing interest, advance ip 
to £5 (Rs. 50), recovering the amount by instalments deducted from 
his servant's wages. 

‘Tho agriculturists of the district are divided into two main classes 5 
the fair races, or wjliparaj, and the dark races, or kiliparaj. 


‘The fair rucos inclade the Angvla or Bhéthela Brahmans, number- 
ing, according to the census of 1872, 26,158 souls; Rajputs, number- 
ing 5,787 souls; Kanbis, with a ‘total of 25,196 ; about. 10,000 
‘Masolinéns and 67,496 Kolis, a total of 134,637 souls, or 22:17 per cent 
of the whole popaiation of the district, In tho class of cultivating 
Brahmans there are two divisions, the ordinary Bhéthelés and. thoso 
called desdis, The latter belong to the families who, in former times, 
‘wore farmers of tho land revenue. Fifty years ago these deedia were, 
‘asa rale,in a stato of opnlence. The bulk of the peasantry were practi- 
cally their tenants-at-will,! or their bondsmen. At that time the profits 
oftheir position enabled them to spend as much as from £100 to £400 
1,000 to Rs. 4,000) upon marriages and other family ceremonies. 

16 abolition (1816-1820) of the practice of farming the Teed revence, 
and the establishment of the mass of cultivators as direct holders from 
government, took away from the desdis their chet source of wealth, 
id as they rotain their habits of indolence, leaving the actual work of 
cultivation for the most part to their dependents, and refuse to lower 
‘the scale of their social expenditure, many of them are said to havo 
sunk into. position of extreme indebtedness, having mortgogod theit 
Iand ond their houses to Mérwéri money-lenders. On the other hand, 
the position of the ordinary Bhéthela cultivator has improved, and, 
$ongh they aro lew ring in ther habits chan some ofthe ealtivat. 
classes, as.n body they may be said to be almost m_ large 
ruinous debts. The Kanbi and Bohora caliaiere sandotian 

‘ous and thrifty.? Careful not to become involved in debt, they borrow 
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only small sums, and are punctual in making re-payments, As a rule, 
they procure advances on reasonable terms either from their fellow~ 
cultivators or from the village shop-keeper. On the othor hand, tho 
‘small holdings and scanty capital of the Rajput cultivators force them, 
in timos of scarcity, to seek the ‘money-londor’ help, and few of them 
are said to bo free from debt. The Kolis, who belong to the class 
Known as falabia, or indigenous, are, as cultivators, intelligent and 
hard-working.’ At the same time they are much addicted to drink, 
and it ia probably from this eause that, while some of them are pros 
porous and independent, many have sunk to the level of the black 
races, and become the hereditary servants, or halis, of the Brélinan 
cultivators. 

‘At prosent (1876), though indebtedness is common, few of the better 
class of cultivators sro dependent for support on the money-lender’s 
capital. In yours of scarcity, cultivators of all classes may have to 
Dorrow in order to moet the government demand ; they may havo 
Jost their cattle, and bo unable to replace them from their own sav- 
ings ; or a valuable crop may fail, and the owner of the land may be 
taal to repay the coptal {vanced on the security of the out-turn of 
his ficld. Special causes, such as these, at times may force even 
thrifty cultivators to sok tho money-londer’s holp, Bub at present, 
‘as in 1840, tho origin of indebtedness among tho better class of 
poasants would scom, as a rule, to be the largo sums they con 
‘themsolyes bound to spend on their marriages and other family 
coromonion? ‘This is aaid to bo ospecinlly tho caso with the Bh&tholés, 
who still spend from £50 to £200 (Rs. 500 to Rs. 2,000) on each mar- 
inge occasion, ‘Tho corresponding charges among Kanbis vary from 
£20 to £100 (Rs. 200 to Rs. 1,000). But, in addition to their neces 
sary } well-to-do Kanbi families, especially if connected with 
the houso of the headman of tho village, are anxious to entertain the 
People of their own and of neighbouring communitios, In parts 
‘hero they form tho bulk: of tho population, the exponses a! tho 
Bohora cultivators fall but little short of those incurred by Bhithelis, 
Kolis, on the other hand, aro said to have comparatively moderate 
dons on the subject of morriago expenses, seldom spending, on such 
‘occasions, more than £10 (Rs. 100). 


‘A onltivator of the botter class in want of small advances, 
say of not more than £10, will, ‘unless he already has dealings with 
f professional money-lender, seck to obtain the amount he requires 
from a fellow-cultivator. When,on tho other hand, sums from £20 
to £100 (Rs. 200 to Rs. 1,000) are required, the cultivator will gener 
Ally inva recourse to tho village shop-keoper of Marwari. In noither 
cago will man of this elas, unloos previously involved, ‘be nskod 
to furnis ‘special security. A stam} per is prepared, binding 
tho debtor to Fepey tho simount aeeay ithe fea lamp. sam 
or by instalments, If the borrower fails to moot his engagements, 
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Bie money lender demands some article in pledge, or requires the 
Aebtor to mortgage his house or a portion of his land. If the 
ebtor refuses to mortgage his property, the creditor will demand 
sureties, or, failing this, will have recourse to the headman and other 
leading villagers," or to some friend of his debtors, to whom he 
‘states his version of tho case, asking them to bring the debtor 
to reason. The arbitrators, on. hearing both sides of the question, 
generally suggest some arrangement for meeting the creditor’s most 
Prssing demands. If the headmen of the villago decline to come 

etween the debtor and the creditor, or if the arrangement suggested 
by them cannot be carried out, the money-lender has recourse to the 
civil eourt. His object will not, however, be to recover his full claim, 
for now, as in 1840, ‘a cultivator is too profitable a dependont 
to be suffered to achieve his freedom,’ 


According to the censns returns of 1872, the aboriginal tribes, tho 
dark races, or kéliparaj, numbered 166,565 souls, or no less than 
3831 per cent of the entire population of the district, From tho 
following tabular statement it will be soen thnt of the different 
tribes or clans—of which no fower than twenty aro to be found within 
‘the limits of the district of Surat—the most important are the Dublis, 
numbering 71,588 ; the Dhondiés, with a_strength of 46,433 ; the 
Chodhrés, with 19,153 ; and the Naikés, with 17,082, Tt also appears 
that, while settlements of the dark races remain in all of the 
district, their number varies considerably according to the character 
of the country, Most numerous in the hilly tracts towards tho east 
and south, they attain their greatest strength in Méndvi, where they 
form 70-98 percent of the entire population. ‘Towards the north-west 
the dark element becomes gradually scantier till, in the neighbour- 
hood of the city of Surat, it reaches its minimum ; the fair races of 
tho Chorisi sub-division out-numbering its dark tribes by nine to one. 


Blatomont showing the distribution of the chiaf aboriginal tribes of the 
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‘Though among these tribes marked diffe in character, and 
considerable variety in condition, are to be found, as ener 
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with the fair cultivators, all of them are distinctly inferior in 
mental and bodily power! Desire for strong drink is a passion 
with the members of these tribes. The Chodhris in the Méndvi 
sub-division, though numbering less then 20,000, and all miserably 
poor, have ‘beon estimated by the settlement officer to spend 
On liquor a yearly sum of £3,000 (Rs, 30,000)? Again, in the 
Ghiktli sub-division, tho Naikeés “will sell all they possess, even 
the rags that cover them, for a small quantity of liquor’®; and, 
‘exaapt tho stato domnd, the Pérsiliquorsellor gts every fering 
the Dhondia tribe can scrape together.’ * 


Arranged according to their social position, the members of these 
tribes belong to three classes—small landholders, independent labour- 
ers, and hereditary servants. In spite of arrangements under 
‘Which cultivators of the dark races held land at specially easy rates, 
their condition in 1850 would seem to have been wretched in the 
extreme. ‘Tho landholder of this class was at that time described 
as “a prey to the money-lender, who eats the hardearned profits of 
hhis Inbour, ‘The very seed he sows is often not his own, and tho 
rates of interest he has to pay leave him with only a bare subsist- 
ence of the coarsest grain.”® In 1856 the collector, Mr. Liddell, 
gave « similar account of the condition of the cultivators of the dark 
cos? In 1600, inepit of tho high prices and, prosperity of tho 
Preceding years, the settlement officer found that in Pérdi eyen 
the better class of the aboriginal tribes rarely tasted rice, subsist 
ing almost entirely on the coarsost and cheapest grains supplemented 
By large dranghis of liquor® “Their supplies,” he ad “of even 
those cheap grains generally fail before June, so that they are 
compelled to beg from the money-lender seed and food to suffice 
{ill next harvest, when the loan has to be returned with fifty per 
cent more grain than the quantity reccived. Any thing the money- 
ender does not absorb goes to the liquor-seller.” ‘Tho six years 
that have since passed seem to have wrought but little change in 
the condition of the cultivators of the dark tribes. ‘They admit 
that, without the help of the money-lender, they cannot fill their 
and, and so poor are they that for two months in the year, from the 
middle of April till the middle of June, many of’ them live on 
roots, The only advance theso tribes have made under British 
management would seem to be, that in some parts of the distriot 








1 As shown above, more than 89 per cent of the whole maber of ew 
on Heber Sats mae et eect of Destro wig 
* MAndyisetilement report No. 1745 of 197 para. 17. 

2 Chikhl ottlament repart No. 810 of 186, para 40. 

4 Chik settloment report No, 910 of 1865, pars. 48 

4 Colonel Prescots report No, 310 of 1805, on tho troduction of revised rates of 
a saeaa ihe Chil rub-aivision, page 60. ‘The dedocten on account of colour 
an a mnch a8 25 per eet. 

etter fom MUA. P. Bellasis, First Amitant Collector of Surat, No.2, dated 
15k October 1890, pra. 13. 

7 No, £98, dated 7th July 1895. 

{Report ou the revision of the Tand assent of Prd sub-division, 1869, page 1, 
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havo been raised from the position of wild, unsettled squatters 
to iat of Sod wud eteady oulttatora® 
‘hese men are the village shop-keoper’s most constant customers. 
‘With them he opens an acconnt, giving a few farthings’ worth of 
tobacco, or lending a penny or two that they may buy liquor. When 
‘8 death happens, « marriage has to be celebrated, or an instalment 
of rent is due, and silver is nowhoro to be hud except at the money- 
Jender’s, » bond is drawn up on stamped paper, at rates of interest 
‘varying from twenty-four to thirty per cent, and in some casos 
rising to as much as seventy-five per cont per annum. But this is 
not all the borrower has to pay for the accommodation. The village 
money-londer is no less skilful than the town-nsurer ‘im increasing his 
profits by deductions and penalties, and by turning to his own account 
Varieties in the value of the currency. Before long tho debtor fails 
to pay the instalments as they fall duo; his crop is handed ovor 
to the money-lender ; and, though his family during tho hot-weather 
mouth feed chiefly on roots and fruit, a certain amount of grain has to 
‘oborrowed for their support, and at the beginning of the rainy sea 
tora farther supply ia required for scod. ‘Miose grain advanoos aro 
charged for at special rates according to the proverb—binu bam, 
Khiwinw dohoru ; for seed double, for food one and a half. The 
advances of grain aro entered in a separato account, the grain book, 
or dénént nondh, In this account the borrower is debited, if the 
advance is for seed, with doublo the quantity of grain actually 
received, and with half as much again aa tho quantity received, if tho 
advance is for food. If by the end of the year the borrower has 
failed to repay the whole amount advanced, double the balance 
inst him is entered in the new books. Instead of repaying the 
adranco in grin, should the borrower wish to repay i in money in 
addition to double the value of the grain advanced, he has to pay ono~ 
juarter more. ‘Thus, if A borrows twenty pounds of millot in April 
(Chitra) hois debited with forty pounds, whichhomay pay at any S0 
within a year. If he pays in grain in Decomber, only forty pounds 
are required; but if he prefers to pay in cash, he will have to give the 
value of fifty pounds. In the eastern parts of the district, as soon as tho 
Tains are over, the money-lender goes round, from hamlet to hamlet, 
claiming his share in the erop. Beyond this he can dolittle to recover 
his debts. For the Bhils and Chodhrés, the dark people of those 
parts, are not by their habits tied down to any particular spot, and, 
if too hard pressed, will forsake their huts and set up a fresh hamlet 
beyond the reach of the money-lender. ‘The following extract from 
a shop-keoper’s account books, furnished by the mémlatdér of 
Mindvi, shows how the money-lender deals with his customers of 
this class, and what record he keops of their transactions:— 
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Batract from the account of Khusit Fakira Chodhra, of the village of Gantoli, vo. 
“for Samat year 1920-1921 (A.D, Tebeos). wes one 
capital. 
ey a ee ca 
Dek 
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Tn tho rural pasts of the district almost all unskilled labourers who, 
according to the census of 1872 numbered 69,757 sonls, belong to 
the dark roces, including Klis. ‘The inerosed domand fo, about 
in the year 1859, when railway works were in progress, and again 
during the years of high prices (1863-1866), when in many cases 
Srolltfeedo cultivators censed to work with their own hands, im- 
rove for the time tho position of this class. Bat their improvi- 

lence and fondness, for intoxicating, drinks prevented them from 
putting by any of their savings, and tho fall in wages, which has 

taken place, has reduced the labourers of the dark tribes almost 
to their former condition, Asa borrower of this class can seldom 
give any but personal soni, tho ordinary shop-keoper refuses to 
‘with him ; somotimes the well-to-do cultivators, for whom he 
generally works, will mako him a small advance ; but, as a rule, 
‘men of this class, when in want of money, resort to the Pérsi liquor- 
feller, When once indebted to the liquor-sellor, these Tabourers hao 
Jat Tittle chanco of setting themselves free, and, as a rule, sink by 
degroes into a position of entire dependence upon him, 

‘The third position ocoupied by members of the dark tribes is that 
of serfs, or hereditary servants, attached to families of the fair class, 
Gf eultizators. These bondsmen aro called Adi, literally ploughmen. 
They are to bo found throughout the district, and belong to 
different branches of the aboriginal population. In Méndvi they aro 
Chodhrés; in Pérdi, Néikés ; in Balsir, Dhondiés ; ond Dablés 
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in all parts of the district. Kolis, though reckoned one of the fair 
races, contain, among their number, families who have sank into 
the position of serfs. In Chikhli many, and in Pérchol most, of the 
halie are said to belong to the Koli caste.' The total namber of 
Jéilis in the Surat district has not been shown in the census returns. 
Ronghily it may be estimated at about 27,500 souls, or one-sixth part 
of the entire strength of the aboriginal population? 


‘Tho proprietors of these serfs, called by their hereditary servants 
haniémo, ox master, are, for the most part, members of the fair tribes, 
Bhéthela Brdhmans, Kanbis, and Rajputs. Originally, it seoms pro- 
bablo that families of the dark tribes attached themselves as bonds- 
men, especially in years of scarcity and famine, to the households of 
mon of the enltivating classes only. At present, however, serfs aro 
tobe found in the service of some Village shop-keepers. For, though 
the pructice of openly buying and selling bondsmen no longer pre~ 
vails Marwéris are said, at times, if in want of a workman, to take 
bver from a cultivator of tho better class a Adli or two in part 

wyment of a debt, Pérsi liquor-sellers have also in their power 
Fanilies of tho aboriginal races who have mortgaged their Inbour at 
the only means of obtaining an advance of money, And in years of 
scarcity, instances still oceasioually occur in which members of the 
dark tribes agree to enter into the service of a cultivator on condition 
that he supplies their families with grain. ‘Though practically hold 
ing the position of bondsmen, such servants are not called Mili. The 
‘uso of this term is confined to families who, for generations, havo 
i the position of hereditary servants. In different, parts of the 
district the relation between landowner and serf would seem to vai 
considerably. ‘Thus, in 1816, Captain Newport found that the hilia 
ofthe Parchel (now Jalélpor) sub-division, unlike those of other parts 
of the district, were subject to be sold at their master’s wish® And 
Whilein Balsérand Chikhli, when his services were not required by 
his master, the Adli might work as 8 labourer on his own account, in 
Pfrchol the masters were said to hiretheir hdlis ont as labourers, 
kocping to themselves whatever wages might be earned. No social 

ition attaches to the position of a ial. Men of this class in- 

‘with the independent labourers of their own tribe; and the 

female hilis are, even in high-caste families, employed as domestic 

servante—drawing water, cleaning the hous, fand Locking after the 
cattle! 


‘The hdlis live sometimes in groups, forming by themselves a dis- 
tinct hamlet, or falia. In other places a portion of the village site 
hhas beon assigned tothem, But, as a role, two or three families may 
be found settled in the ficlds, squatting on some open plot on their 
master’s land. ‘Their dwelling is a small hut, consisting of a single 
room; the walls made of cane, plastered with mud, and the roof of 








4 Chikhii settlement report, para, 00, and PArchol sotlement report of 1816, 


para 45. 
+ Tedy Sahel Kesavldl Nathubhai, Mdmlatddr of Balai, 
# Settlement report of the Parchol pargans, 1816, 
* Captain Newport's Plrchol vettlement report, para. 4S, 
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thatch, Some pieces of matting to sleop on, and a few earthon-ware 
cooking vessels, are all the furniture these huts contain. ‘Tho clothes 
‘worn by the hilisare of the scantiest and coarsest description. ‘Two 
cloths—one for the loins, called dhotar, and the other to wrap round 
the head, called féliu,—and a pair of shoes, is all the man requires ; 
and, except in a few clans, among whom the practic of wearing & 
poddice, or choli, prevails, one large sheot, or sdllo, suffices for the 
woman's clothing. ‘These articles they obtain, in some parts of the 
district, once a year from their master. But, as a rule, hdlis are 
expected to clothe themselves from their earnings at odd times, as 
Inbourers. Ornaments they have none, except a few rings of brass, 
tin, or polished wood, which the women wear in tiers, on their legs 
and arms, 


From June to December is the cultivator’s busy season. Daring 
these months, when he has to be early at field, the halt and his wife 
rise at dawn and cross over from their hut to the master’s house. 
Hero they moct with tho rest of their master’s hdlie, from two to 
twenty families, according to their master’s position? "All pass into 
the public room, or paradl, of their master’s house ; and, sitting in 

ups on the floor, receive their morning meal from the hands of the 
Tonales of tro family, ‘To.cach ono; a take or two of milloh bread, 
fore pulse, wil, ani jugful of whey ; perhaps some pickles, 
and a small supply of tobacco, ‘Tho meal is over by about six 
o'clock, and, except one or two women who stay in the master’s 
house as domestic servants, the Malis set off to the fields. Generally 
the master or ono of his sons gocs with them, and they wosk together 
till eleven or twelve o'clock. About this time the females of the 
master’s family come into the fields, bringing the Adlis? mid-day meal. 
‘This meal consists of millet cakes, pulse, and whey. ‘The master 
eats the eame food as his ploughmen. After ashort rest—for if well 
fed the hilis would soem also to bo well-worked—ond a smoke, work is 
resumod and carried on till sunset. ‘They then retura to the master’s 
house and reecivo their daily allowance of grain. Four pounds of 
unhusked rice, or bit, for man ; two pounds for « woman ; and 
for a child from a half to a whole pound. These rations are distri- 
buted by the females of the master’s family to the lis! wives. Only 
‘what is wanted for the evening meal is taken, and the rest left in 
the master’s hands, ‘The balanco of the Muili’s allowance of grain is 
not placed by itself, and nothing is put down in writing, But, when 

receives her allowance, the hali’s wife talks over with her mistress 
fhe statoof their grain nocount. After ahard day's work, beforoleny- 
ing the master’s honse, the ploaghman generally is allowed a drink of 
Tiquor, or tad. Many mastora havo palm-trees on their ficlds, and set 
‘part the produce for the uso of their servants, When the farm work 
is light, the ploughman, after breakfast, finishes off what there may be 
to do in the fields, and returns to his hut, where he spends the rest of 
the day. In the evening his wife fotches the allowance of grain, 




















* Captain Newport, in his Pirchol scttlemont report (1816), para. 46, foot-note, 
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At times, when there is nothing for him to do in his master’s fields, 
tho ploughman is expocted to scok for work, or to employ himself in 
tung faggota aod talcing Wom to market, ” When thas cogaged, tho 
ali receives no food or grain from his master, but is allowed to keep 
what wages: he may earn. Should he fail to find work, the héli will,in 
the evening, send his wifo to the master’s house for a supply of grain 
from the balance at his credit, It scldom happens that the halt 
exhausts all the grain at his credit. If all is expended, the master 
advances what litional grain the hdli requires. 

‘When employed by his master on other than field work, the hili 
ecasionally receives wages in cash If for example, the jt takos 
the grain to market, he is paid wages for the time he has been absent. 
Again, ho osasionally hn a pigoo of lack, as when ho js ent to excrt 
f fomalo member of his master’s family to the houso of her husband or 
father, On leaving to return, the Adli gunerally reccives a prosent 
of a rupee or two from tho master of the house. On the chief 
holidays of the year, about cight days in the twelve months; tho 
Aalis vost, but receive their meals and allowance of rico as on ordi- 

working days, ‘Tho actual expensos at a dli’s wedding aro 

by the mastor. ‘The expenditure, which consists chioily of tho 
Fiquor drank by the guosts, gonerally amounts to from £1 to €2 (Bs, 10 
to Rs. 20), atid never excocds £10 (Rs, 100). When the serfs of 
different mastors intermarry, the general practice would seom to bo 
that the man continues to work for his master, and the woman for hers, 
‘ho children ave divided, or, if thoro is only one son, his services aro 
shared. Sometimes tho wife works for her husband’s master, Tn 
tho evont of a hdli dying, the widow is froeto marry again. But any 
son sho may havo had by tho first marriago is bound to the servico 
of hor frat husband’s master. On the occasion of « marriage in tho 
master’s family, tho hdlis aro prosented with clothes, ‘The mon with 
1 shoot to throw round the body, diotar, and a oloth to wrap round 
tho head, filiu, worth together about threo shillings (Rs. 1-8) ; tho 
women with a long cloth, aillo, costing about two shillings, aud those 
who wear it, with « boddice, eholi, worth not more than ninepenco 
(Gas) ‘Tho four or five days of the wedding fostivitios are a busy 
time for tho servants, ond, though their ordinary supply of rice is not 
Gistributed to them, they ‘aro well treated, exting the same food as 
tho guosta, and kept freely supplied with liquor. 

‘Treated with ‘kindness and consideration,’ the hdlis are cone 
tentod.! ‘They suffor neither want nor oppression, and, from thoit 
extromo ignorance, are happier, and perhaps better and more 
regularly fed, than if they hnd themselves to dopend on.” In their 
leisure hours, allowed to earn money for themselves, and, aided. by 
their: master to bear the exponso of their weddings, it is ‘not to bo 
‘wondered at that, till recently, instances of desertion wero oxtromely- 
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rare, Thongh the temptations of high wages have induced hiilis to 
sbandon their masters, and the inability of the masters to enforce 
their claims of service in courts of law have perhaps of Inte years 
combined to make the relations of master and servant less kindly 
than they focmerig we, i the opinion of looal officer well cqnaint- 
ed with’ their relative conditions, halis aro still, us a rule, better off 
than those of their clan who are nominally free Inbourers.' 


With tho excoption of the banker, or adhukér, and the pawnbroker, 
or janadu, tho several variotios of monoy-londer, tho town-nsuror, 
tho villago shop-keoper, the well-to-do cultivator, and tho Pirsi 
Tiqaor-seller, have the reputation of taking an unfair ndvantage of the 
ignorance and necessity of tho poorer class of borrowers. ft would 
Appear from the civil odurts rotarns that, during tho five yoars ending 
With 1874, tho pressuro of tho civil courts upon th indebted classes, 
though with somo variations from year to your his, on tho whole, 
considerably increased, Daring thoso years the total numberof suita 
Aisposed of has risen from 5,723 in 1870 t00,623 in 1874, an advanco 

15:72 por cent. Caleulating on the basis of one debtor to ench suit, 
this gro (0023) lows that duving the your 1874 th representa 
tives of 4°36 por cont of the fomilios of the district woro taken into 
court by their creditors, ad in only 136 eases, or 253 per cont of tho 
entire number of suits was the devision of the court in tho dofond- 
an’ favour, "Ot th dace than passed, 41° por cot havo, on 
fn average, during tho period of five years, been given against tho 
defendant, ia kis Sbuondo, "Tho practice of makiug orders in tho 
defendants absence is, it would seom, on tho increaso ; tho numbers 
having risen from 2,105 in 1870 to 2,484 in 1874, an incrouso of 309 
Por cont, ‘There is also an advanco in tho total number of transfors 
a proporty from 1/345 in 1870 to 2,234 in 1874, an inorease of 6°09 
Percent. OF thew, tranafers of movable property havo increased 
from 411 in 1870 to 813 in 1874, or 97°81 por cont, and transfors of 
immovable property from 084 i 1870 to 1421 in 1874, or 62-11 por 
cont, Agnin, with rogard to the measures taken against tho persons 
‘of debtors, creditors seem year by year, to an increasing extent, to 
bo proceeding to extremes,” ‘The number of debtors arrested having, 
uring the past five years, increased from 160 in 1870 to 195 in 2874, 
‘an advance of 21°87 por cont, 


Tn 1840 Mr. Simson reported that, in spite of their exactions, tho 
[ralling footing of the oultivating classes towards tho villago monoy- 

nnders was kindly. They considered him a friond, without whose 
Bee ‘ety on the occasion of family fost would be impossible, 
worth having? From the answers lately received, it ap- 
‘Pears to be the opinion of the local officors that at present bnt little 
of this friendly fecling remains, ‘The nearest ypproach to such a feel 
oe the part of the borrowing classes is reported to be a somewhat 

sullen admission that the mouey-lender is necessary. Still tho rola- 
tions between the lender and the borrower would seem to be less un- 
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satisfactory than is the case in some other districts of Gujardt. ‘The 
‘steps taken by creditors to recover thoir debts are said seldom to give 
iso to acts of violence in the district of Surat. Within the last two 
or three years one instance occurred, in the Balsir sub-division, 
Which a Marwari money-lender was Killed by his debtors: but thi 
said to bo an exceptional caso,’ ‘Tho dark tribes of the Surat distriot 
seldom have recourse to acts of violence, preferring, as haa beon 
noticed above, when they consider themselves badly used, to remove 
out of the money-lender’s reach, Tho cause of the difference in this 

between tho Sarat and Kaira districts would seem, however, 
to lic in the more patient character of the borrower, rather than in tho 
greater moderation of the lender. In Surat the nominal rates of in 
forest are as high os in Kaira, and the additional exactions but little 
Joss extreme, In ono respect, indeed, the Surat rural money-lender, 
the Marwt shop: keeper, woud seom to hold stronger position than 
the Kaira Shrivak, He has loss to fear from tho efforts of rival capi- 
talists. On the othor hand, their vory poverty acts to somo oxtont as 
& safeguard to tho dark races of Sarat. Knowing their unsettled 
Hubits ond that thoy aro always ready to sock a rofngo i tho tracts 
of forest and hill on tho castern borders of the district, the mone 
onder is careful to refrain from exactions which might drive his 
clients beyond his reach, 


In 1797 a committeo appointed to inquiro into tho stato of trade 
in Surat, reported that exorbitant ratos of interest were charged, cul~ 
tivators in some cases paying monthly ratos of from two to two and 
three-quarters per cont. 


In 1827, when a cultivator had to apply for a loan, tho usual terms 
sworo nt the rate of twelve and a half per cont (2 anns in the rupee) 
Tor six months, If tho debt was not paid at the end of six months, 
interest was addod nominally at the rato of twolvo, but really at the 
rato of twenty-four per cent, At tho end of the year, if the debt 
‘was not paid, tho principal and interest wore joined to miko one sum, 
on which interest ran at tho rato of twonty-five por cent a year.t 
In 1840 tho highost logal rato of intorost was twelve per cont, and 
nino por oont was the rate commonly awarded by tho courts, ‘Those 
rratos were, howover, much below the actual usury daily practised in 
advancing small sums of money.* 


At the present time, 1876, according to the roturns received, in 
small transactions, when an article is given in pawn, artizans and 
‘well-to-do cultivators pay interest at rates varying from nine to 
eighteen per cent per annum, the charge in tho ease of the poorer 
cultivators rising to twenty-four per cent, In such transactions, if 

















2 Mimlatdie, Balsér, and the sub-judge, Balshr, 
* Surat Papers, 90. 
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Personal sccurity only is received, the corresponding rates are said to 
vary from nine to twenty-four per cont per annum for the richer, 
rising as high as seventy-five per cont for the poorer class of 
borrowers. Inge transictions if movablo property mortgaged, 
in tho caso of artisans and wello-do cultivators who ean offer in 
pledge, houses, jewels, or other articles of lasting value, the rates aro 
‘suid to vary from nine to eighteen per cent per annum. When cattle 
orother movable property is pledged by tho poorer cultivators, in- 
terest is charged at from twelvo to twonty-four por cent. per annurn. 
‘When land or an hereditary allowanco is mortgaged, tho rates aro 
reported to yary from eight to twelve per cent por annum. Except 
in tho caso of members of tho wilder tribes, from whom interest 
exacted on personel seority ie sid to rso ax high ns soventy-fvo por 
cont per annum, there would seom to be butlittle variety in tho 
‘amount of interest charged in differont parts of the district, ‘Those 
ratos form but a amall part of what tho borrower is actually forced 
to pay. From the amount entored as principal in the bond, boforo 
the Borrower rvooives il, cortaindetlucdicna or méndamani axe 





teaina doubtful how far wach statements ean bo trusted at accurate, while, at, the ame 
ine, they aro usoful a illustrating the charactor of the tranactiona that pas botieon the 
eultivatore of Surat aod thelr mouey-lecders ?— 


To tho village, Undchlawdrfin, tha land in rich tho money-enders aro rich; but 

Aho eat Of the curators a ba” One Walabh Gea» elivator, by canes Kacbl 

at this socount of hin neediness th yar 1561 and Chim Gen 
cases 





£20 (Hts 200) from Niehha. Moka, the headinan of the vilag, and w Kant 

‘Two years afer this In 1807, 1 gave 880 Nim. of mugar ats, or muy Or 40 
1s arin all orth £018” In 1868/7 aT 001 pal more 
lb in oh, In 1870 Tguve ak inbor worth 1 lie and £3incash. Sn 87h T paid 

Tn 1678 tho acount was balanced, whan £38 10s wore declared du 
‘ichha Makan told mo that iT pid £90 dawn, tho blason Of 213 would be reited, 
Hearing thi T wold my family jowols and offered Nich Makan £30 but thisbo roused 
Hain th made’ateol Ue om af 250 ts oe sree saat et 
Aichha Makan continued to prem for payient of his dab "Thare was w fad of 
toine with n crop of nugureane worth £2." Til» 1 guvo up to tho patel for All 120 
sod for tho remaining £21 18% T morigaged to Mew three houses’ ofthe. aggrogals 
Yaluo of 470. As the crop of mugat-oans wan tld, T could not pay. the goveenisont 
‘event on that fed, ant so n'balanco of £6 remndod agaist ne.” OF thissutn T paid 
£5 24," The patel, however, said that 29 Te, wore will duo on notount. of the 
































oretnioent sweament, and on this accoust Dullosk of ming worth £10, 
forwards tho patel got me to execute abond, and to mortgngo in. hie favour one 
‘and half of government Innd, Tthon went away into the Ghekwar's toritory. 





2d Antero hm lg, Tag Ratna Kal hy eat, i 
“1 bwenty years scurty tor lin. Ater four soe worth 
AYAGs rel recantation BaP ee AS 
{ours fears ore T gave tro ballon of the value of £5 18%. There ras ls bake 
esta no of £i'ibe AMtr four" years more 1 paid 8124 "The yeas apo ne 
‘foditor got n bond from mywalf and Chiba Goal for £0 Me" AL tho dae tity hy 
inital fot mpsa alone oon bond for 2 0s, On acount of ater oo th 
Inte ton tert i it asia for £4" Ho hd ay bla 

m pid 2 In ea ‘Now, steed S28 Te 
toe 20 1S mil sanding nai fe par 


int Cane The statement of Rasa Chiba» Seherman of WAgrj About fiteen 
Years ago T borrowed £1 4s, from Teksband Bhar, Marwari of Lilimarn, T peid 
‘othing’on account of this bt for six yearn when T'pamed's bend for £8, sult T 
ald ‘him nothing for thres years more. Tho Mrwort then ed a mit for 0 4 
oe, gare hima abullck worth 28 10. and'a cart worth £2102, ‘To recover 
eruaidee of his claim ho buds crop of sugarcane attached,” the crop was toon 
eady for elting, ilot 24 of ia value” 
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mado, varying from two to five per cent. Besides this, if the condi- 
tions for payment aro not exrsied ont, penalties aro imposed, and 
special allowances for the intercalary month and to cover variations in 
currency have to be paid. Six per cent per annum is said to be gener- 
ally considered a fair return for money invested in baying Ian 
In 1800, at the time of the introduction of British administration, 
‘two coins, Broach and Surat rupees, were in circulation.' From 
custom, nt that timo prevalent, of cutting into coins to test their 
mniineness, pieces of both these earrencies were known by the name 
SF tho bored; or drilled rupees? In 1867 some inhabitants of Surat 
ted petition, dated 9th August 1867, to the collector com- 
jaining of the state of the currency. From this memorial it appears 
‘at that time, in addition to the company’s coin, known as the 
broad, poliyu rupee, there wore in circulation no fewer than eight in- 
ferior varieties? ‘To lessen the evil, instructions wore issued? that 
the different coins complained of should be received at the govern- 
ment tresruries at » rato not exceeding one-half por cent over their 
current market value. Subsequently tho accoptance of coins accord 
Sng to the system of exchange by weighmont was authorized, and when 
the operations were brought to a close, debased pieces of an aggregate 
Value of £121,544 14s. (Rs. 12,15,447) wore foand to have boon with- 
Arawn from circulation." At present (1875), in the villages near the 
tity of Surat, the government rupee is the coin in common uso. In the 
Sulesr oulrdivison there are in Gireelation, besides the standard coin, 
the Broach and to a small extent the Surat rupee, the former from two 
to theo, and tho lator from one to two por cnt les in value than 
the standard coin, In the Mandvi sub-division the Broach rupeo is 
in almost universal use, Bankers and merchants who carry on reg= 
Jar business transactions make deductions on account of exchange. 
Bat town-usarers and village money-lenders are ssid to turn tho 
difference of rates to their own profit, advancing Broach or Surat 
rupees and requiring payments to be made in the standard currency. 





2 Me, Moron, collector af surat, eter to Government dated 18th Novena 1813, 
aetna ee ‘oth 8 panels, anid soldi from oli, & 
2 Statement showing the names and walues of the Rupecrin circulation in Surat in 1867. 
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‘Transfers of land commonly take placo in one of throo ways: (1) 
Jand is relinquished by cultivators or sold by government on account 
of tho failure on the part of the holder to pay his rent ; () land is 
sold under the orders of the civil courts ; and (c) land is transferred 
g-yolantary salo or by mortgage, Information as to the extent to 
which land is relinquished by cultivators or sold by government is 
Rot available; while, under the head of civil court sales, transfers of 
immovable property” other than land are included. Information 3 
to the extent to which land is changing hunds is, therefore, limited 
to tho records of voluntary transfers to be fond in tho books of the 
registrotion department, "From tho abstract of the details compiled 
Dy the registration department, it would seem that, as tho 
alo of land, the area of state land transferred roso from 731 acres in 
1866 to 2,898 acres in 1874, an increase of 296-44 per cent; while, 
at the samo timo, the area of alionated land transferred rose. from 
760 acres to 1,102 ncres, or an inoreaso of 45 por cent, ‘That is, tho 
total aren transferred by sale rose from 1,401 acres in 1866 to 4,000 
‘acres in 1874, un increase of 168°27 per cent. ‘Tho average prico 
for acre of stato land in 1866 was £8 19s, (Rs, 60-8), and in 1874 
Was £2 44, 1d. (Rs, 22-0-8), 1 fall of 75°97 per cont, ‘Tho correspond 
ing figures for alienated land were £36 2+. Sd. (Rs. 361-2-0) in 1866, 
nL £8 Ls, 2d, (Its. 60-9-4) in 1874, nfall of 85°99 por cont. ‘That 
fs, tho avorago price per ncro of tho total land sold fell from £22 
The, 11d (Roe 207-1564) in 1866 to £2 19s. Oi. (Its. 29-14) in 1874, 
1 decreaso of 86'89 porcent. As the registration returns fail to show 
the assossmont on the lands transferred, uo accurato conclusion, can 
‘ho drawn as to tho extent to which tho valuo of Innd has declined. 
‘Tho compotition for land for a timo increased its value, and it is sai 

thatin tho yeara 1866 and 1867, 
in somo cases cultivators, 
tompted by the largo sums 
offered them, parted with por~ 
tions of their holdings, Ono 
fore of land is said, in somo 
eases, to have fetched from £40 
to £50 (Rs, 400 to Rs, 500). 
‘Thosubsequont fall in the prices 
esas produce, averaging as shown in the margin for thestaplo 

‘a decline of 53 por cont, has again reduced tho Yuluo of lan 


Blatement of the salo-value of land in the Surat District Detweon the yoars 
1866 and 1874, 
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From the following statement it would appear that the number 
of mortgages of land has fallen from 1,817 in 1869-70 to 1,118 in 
1878-7: 
Statement showing the number and value of the mortgages of land registered 

during the following yeare :— 








awo-70, aon, asta, 1e8, wet. 
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‘When land is bond fide mortgaged, the common practice is for the 

mi to pay the government assessment on the land and to sub- 

ot it to some third party for cultivation. ‘The mortgageo sometimes 

cultivates the land himself, and in a few casos, on his passing a deed 

to pay rental, the land is left in the hands of the original holder. In 
‘some casos the government assessment is paid by the tenant. 


Tn 1802, carpenters and bricklayors wero paid 6d. (4 as.), and 
unskilled labourers 84, (2 as.) a day.!_ In 1819 theso ratos were still 
in force? In 1825 the daily wages of @ carpenter had risen to 9d. 
(6 as.), and that of an unskilled labourer to 44d. (3 as.) In 1837 
there was a further rise of skilled labour to 1s. (8 as.), and of 
unskilled labour to 64. (4.as,) a day. Before many years were over 
‘wages again fell till, in 1841, thoy sank to the same level as they 
stood at in 1825. In 1857 the construction of the railway caused 
a demand for Iubour, and wages again rose. In 1859 a carpenter 
received 1s, (Sas.), and.a labourer 6d. (4.ns.)a day. In 1864 a farther 
important increase took place, and from that year to 1869 the rates 
Of dally woge roronined steady at 1s. 6d. (12 ai) for-a carpenter, andl 
from 10}d. to 1s. (7 to 8 as.) fora labourer. Sinco 1870 wages have 
again fallen and at prosont (1870) th daly wago ofa carpenter is 1s 
(Bas,), and that of an unskilled labourer 6d, (4 ns.) ‘The following aro 
the rates of wages at present (1876) pee to the different classes of 
workmen in the steam factories at Surat: Bricklayers earn from 
‘Is. Od. to 2s. (14 a8. to Re. 1) « day ; fitters and blacksmiths from 16s. 
to £5 (Rs.8 to50) a month; firemen from £1 4s. to £1 16s, (Rs, 12 to 18) 
amonth; unskilled labourers from 6d.to74d. (405 as.) aday. Women 
‘omployed in the card-room as drawers, slubbers, and rovers, earn from 
12¢, to 184. (Re, 6 to 9) a month. With the exception of three Musal- 
imians, all the women employed in the mills are Dhers. Boys, from 
ten to fifteen years of age, at work in the throstle department, earn 
from 6s, to 10s, (Rs, 8 to 5) a month ; men and boys employed in the 
rmulo department, from 8+. ¢o£1 10s. (Rs. 4 to15) amonth. An ordi. 
nary day’s work in the factory lasts for ten anda halfhours. Except 

















am, Galton eter to Goveriont dated 2a Janey 1812, The details of 
‘Rrerimealresindsn Surat andin Bombay nt! omit ocr and from 
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Pirsis, who have their food brought to the factory, the work-people 
Dring their dinner with them, -‘Three-quarters of an hour, Hom a 
quutier past one to two o'clock, are allowed for the mid-day meal. 
jandays and all Hindu holidays are allowed as days of rest, Coal is 
chiefly used as fuel in the J4far Ali Factory, Ginning factories use 
noe 


Agricaltural labourers carn about one-quarter less than town 
labourers. - Some account of the earnings of dependent field labour- 
ers is given above, p. 190. Among independent field labourers, 
adult men receive (1876) 4}d. (3.08), women 3]d. (24 as.), and 
children 2d. (1} 0s.) a day. In ordinary seasons people of this class 
find employment throughout the year. When not weeding, attend 
ing to irrigation, watching crops, or harvesting, the men cut wood, 
Gig eels, leat cub coucrrrs and lsnostans pile, of iabour oo 
miblie works. ‘Their wives attend to milch cows, ot collect cow- 
Bag or fial oskoa. Among the monbors.of labouring fanuly, ih 
seldom happens that their joint earnings fall short of 12s, (Rs. 6) a 
month, a sum sufficient to keop them fairly well off. ‘The condition 
of field labourers (1876) is much tho samo as it has been for some 
Years past, ‘Though lobour is plentiful, the riso in the price of food- 
Grains has been accompanied by at least an equal increase in tho 
rate of wages. An adult field jeeps ae (1876) 442.3 
1s.), and in some cases Gd. (4 os) a day, instead of about 3d, (2 as,), 
tho ordinary rato of rural wages hefore the riso of prices in 1862, In 
the cotton season, picking is paid by contract at the rate of 4. (2 pies) 
for five pounds. ' As an expert labourer can in one day pick as much 
1s forty pounds of cotton, a man, his wifo, and one child can, when so 
employed, earn in one day as much a3 1s. (8 as.) The better class 
of independent field labourers are not without credit with the village 
banker. On the personal security of two Isbourers'of this class, the 
Borrower and a friend, the village money-lender will, at rates varying 
from eighteen to twenty-four per cent ‘a year, advance sums of from 
£3404 (R90 to 40), In the tubarbe and city of Surat the woges are 
genorully paid entirely in cash ; in the country, both in cash and in 
grain, but more often in cash. As a rale, wages aro paid daily. But 
in Surat and other towns, when large buildings are under construc» 
tion, skilled Inbourers are paid by the week, or by the fortnight. 


Returns showing tho prices of tho staple products of the district Prices, 


‘are available from 1824 to 1876. The following statement may bo 
roughly divided into five periods. The first from 1824 to 1842, 
Sime of high prices the sooond from 1845 to 1854, your of falling 
ives; the third from 1855 to 1860, a time of reaction ; the fot 
m 1861 to 1866, a time of high prices, due chiefly to the American, 
war} and the fiftk from 1867 to 1876, period of reaction — 
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of all sorts, the table shown in the 





z } Sibel, margin is current, ‘The adhol is nob 
2 1 Piner, represented by a distinct weight. These 
2 LAchher. —_weightsare madeofiron, In shape they 
apes he are either square, six-cornered, eight 
7 Mane 1 Haro. cornered, or round, Some are long, like 
2% Mans = 1 Khindi British hundred-weights, ‘The rer is 





‘equal to 37 Surat rnpees, or 374 rupees 
of British currency. In the caso of cotton, one man is equal to 42 
sora, and in that of spices, sugar, tobacco, and certain other articles, 
the man varies from 40 to 46 sors, 

Grass, hay, fuel, and cow-dung cakes are sold by head and cart- 
loads ; firewood is also sold by weight of 100 mans. Millet, juiodr 
stalks, or karab, and dry grass, aro sold in quantities of 1,000 
bundles, 

Cotton seed, or Rapdeia, is sold by weight. Cotton, inits raw state, 
or kipas, is measured by the hdr of 24 mana, and cleaned cotton by 
the kiindi of 20 mans, The proportion of clean cotton to raw cotton 
is one-third of wool to two-thirds of seed, that is, 24 bhdrs, or 2,400 
pounds of nncleaned cotton will yicld one Kidndi, or 800 pounds of 
cleaned cotton. 

‘Milk is sold either by measures of capacity or by weight. ‘The 
measures of capacity used are a ladle, or palo, and a set of small 
metal bowls, or lofds, serving as a quarter, a half, a one, and a two 
ser measure respectively. Castor-oil or divel, used for burning, 
and sweet-oil or fel, used for cooking, are, for quantities of less 
than five sere, sold by weight. In other cases, they are measured by a 
set of copper pots capable of holding five sers, ten sors, twenty sors, 
and one man, called pdnch serio, das serio, adhmanio, and manio, 
respectively. 

Cloth is sold by the yard, or by the gaj, according to the wish of 
the pnrchaser, In the manjority of cases, road cloth and woollenn are 
sold by tho yard ; and cotton, silk cloth, and tape, by the gaj. A Surat 
gq); more commonly called the tailor’s, or darji’s guj, is divided into 
‘twenty-four parts, or fasus, together equal to twenty-eight inches, 
about thirty-one tasus, being equivalent to one English yard. Gold 
and silver lace is sold by weight, as gold and silver, Shavls, 
clothes worn by men and women, such as dhotis, dupatés, and séris, 
and hats, caps, handkerchiefs, gloves, socks, and stockings, aro sold 
‘by the dozen, the pair, or, except gloves, socks, and stockings, singly. 

Bamboo matting, or Khapedo, is measured by the surface, and sold 
by the onbit, or hath, 

‘As regards payment for masonry work, people, as » rule, them- 
Peivenperchast ihe tricks, eameat, and otter artlee roquired, and 
for the work of building’ engage’ artizans and labourers. A few 
employ contractors, who are paid by the hundred cubic feet. 

‘Timber is measured by agaj, 27$ inches in length, In such 
earth-work as digging reservoirs and ponds, the unit of measure- 
ment is called choi ‘Tho eubic contents ofthis measure, ten fect 
long, ten feet broad, and one foot deep, are one hundred cubic feet. 

1 705—27 
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Porbundas stones aro bought by the kandred. ‘The price vaeving 
‘according: to the size of the stones, Rough-hewn stones and pebbles, 
called Kiadi, used as metal for roads, are spread and piled on the 
ground, and mensurements token of the length, breadth, and height 
of the heaps. ‘The unit of measurement is one eubie foot. 


‘A bigha of 25,600 square feet was formerly the unit of land mea- 
rare, ‘The digha was wub-divided into twenty waxa, and the wag 
into twenty niswdai, Sinco tho introduction of the revenue survey, 
aan acre of 43,560 square feot has bon substituted for the bigha, ‘The 
acre is sub-divided into forty gunthds, and the guntha into sixteen 
nnd, ‘Tho prosont nero i, therefore, equal to about one bigha and 
‘two-thirds, or, more strictly, to one bigha and fourteon-twontioths of 
abigha. 

Fruits, such as plantains, cocoanuts, oranges, pomegranates, pomelo, 
Yana, gs and augnreang, aro generally sod by quantity, Almondey 
cardamom’, cinnamon, cloves, botel-nuts, and other spices and drug, 
‘excopt betel-leaves, aro sold by weight, Groceries and other articlos 
of ovory-day use, stich as sugar, sweotments, butter, vogetablos, meat, 
fd fk, are sold by weights 

1 the yoar 1848 an attompt was made by government to intro. 
auco the Bengal system of weights and measures into Surat, but, in 
eonquenc oftho opposition oftho pop, it was abandoned, "Dealers 
havo their weights and moasuros stampod nt the collector's office for 
‘the satisfaction of the polico, who aro empowored by law (Act X. of 
1872) toinspect thom. In Surat. feo, varying frotn threo halfpence 


to threopence (annas one to two) is lovied for stamping weights and 
measures, 











‘be deal ot woghta aod montnres aro pple by To B 
‘Khushdldés, huxur deputy collector, Surat, sis 9, BAS Danes alta 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAND. 


Jn 1800, on the occasion of the assumption of tho entire govern- 
mont of tho city of Surat, the establishment of chief and council 
Wat abolished. Instead of ‘chief? tho head officor was styled 
Tiontonant-governor. As licutonant-governor he was ‘to exercise 
fall dutivs of politioal or other nature not direotly belonging to the 
‘tdministeation of justice or the collection of the revenue?” Ho was to 
Continue, as befor, president of the commercial boord and prosidont 
Of the quarterly criminal court, and, tho officor commanding the 
troops war placed undor his orders. ‘Tho other loading oficials ap- 
pointed wors a judge and magistrato with csi, criminal, and polico 

Aworain and over the city and port of Surat, the town of Réndor and 








Thoir dependencies, and a collector to lot by auction all tho cesses, to 
take cheno of tho gouoral treasury, and to supervise the customs." At 
the same timo, to guido these officers in the exorcise of their duties, 
ft code of nino regulations was drawn up. OF these, the first provided. 
for the trinl of evil suits; the socond Inid down tho procedure to 
tbe followed in the trial of civil suits ; the third rogulated the appre- 





ime and misdemeanour 5 


Tension and trinl of persons charged with 
ordinate officers of the 


tho fourth proscribed the duties of tho a 
Geil and coninal courts; the fifth framed rules for the regulation 
Cfthe Hinda and Musalmén Inw officers of the civil and criminal 
Courts; the sixth provided for tho roference to arbitration of suits 
for money or personal property, the amount or value of which did 
ot exeood £20 (Ra, 200); tho seventh determined the. extent to 
Which tho right of appoal should bo sanctioned ; the eighth pre- 
Toribed rules for tho provision of the company’s investmont in Surat 5 
fand the ninth regulation was for the collection of customs. 


‘The possessions, for whose management thoso.arrangements were 
made, consisted, in tho first instance, of the ‘city of Surat and its 
dlepondancis acquired by tho British in 1800, Under this phrase were 
fneluded the town of Rénder, and a sharo, estimated at about £21,063 
(fis. 2,10,680) a yoar,in the toritorial revenues of tho distrits formerly: 
fubordinate to the Moghal governor of Surat. In 1801 (December 














1 Theft officer who held then appointments were Mr Seton, eutonant: governor, 
eee eo (i fs month, ens foo eaimate af eben 
in Aaa pay ere Balan on yey To ot 0 
Fee tne) ot givens and Ad, Galley, collctor, on ® yetly Pay 
Ge Lotta montay 
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Chapter VII 29th)these possessions were increased by the transfor from Govindrév 
a Ghakwar of oe lande nthe neighbourhood of the city of Surat, whieh 
Administration of ow form the Chorési sub-division.  Govindrév, at the same time, 
agreed to cede the Géekwér’s share in the city revenues of Surat. 
1500-1870, tyro years later (1802, Juno 7th), ‘A’nandrév Géekwér, as a sponta- 
Acquisition of and, neous mark of his gratitude for the assistance given by the British 
1800-180, in effectually reducing his rival Malhérréy and taking the fort of 
Kavi, granted thom in fll_soveroignty for over tho sub-division of 

Chik, 





situated in the district of the Surat Athavisi.’? In tho 
following year, under the provisions of the treaty of Bassein (1802, 
Decomber 30th), the Peshwa Raghunsthrév, for the regular paymont 
‘of the subsidiary force furnished by the Honourable Hast India 
Company, agreed to cede the portions of the district of the Surat 
‘AMbGrich at yeesont represented. by tho mb-divisions of Olptd, 
Daler, and JalGipoy, yeria of Pardi cad Bésdoli, and three villagee 

Katirgiin, Kumbhério, and Falpéra, in Chorisi’ Besides this 

cession of Innd, the tribute of tho small state of Mandyi (called 

Nun in th traty), estimated ut £0,500 (It. 65,000) yoar, was 

mado over to the British, and it was provided that the Poshwa 

nhould relinquish all rights, claims, and privileges affecting tho city 

Of Surat and the subdivisions of Chordat nd Chikhlit Te was 

wubsequontly (1808, Docomber 16th) arranged, in deference to tho 

wish of the Poshwa, who was anxious that Olpéd should romain 

in tho possession of Norsinh Khanderév, the chief of Vinobtir, that 

in ita stend lands ahould he ceded in Bundelkhand,* At the samo 

timo it was stipulated that as Olpéd by its nearness to Surat was 

Particularly valuable to tho British, it should be managed 10 a¥ to 

‘suit the convenience of the city, and that as the sovereignty of the 
river Tépti belonged to the British, tho Olpid authoritios should 

havo no) right or concom in tho wrick of any vot cast away on 

any part of tho Olpid territory connected with the river Tapti, 

lag next inerewo of territory was in 1816 (Juno Sth), when the 

lands of Karod, now part of the sub-division af Bardoli, were mado 

over to the British? In the following year (1817) three farthor 

additions were mado to the Surat district, Of these, the first. wais 

rérn, now part of the Pérdi sub-division, tho revenue of which, 

under the terms of the treaty of Poona (1817, Juno 13th), was, along 
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with the revenne of other districts in Gujarét, ceded by the Peshwa 
Jnstead of the contingent of troops he had formerly, under the terms 
of the treaty of Bassoin, agreed to provide A few months after 
(1817, November 28th), under the terms of the supplemental treaty 
With the Géckwér, on relinquishing all claims on the revenues of 
the Géokwar portion of the Surat Athévisi, the British acquired the 
lands of Tarkesar, now part of the Méndvi sub-division, and the town 
of Mota, now attached to Bérdoli? ‘The third cossion was the sub- 
Givision’ of Olpéd. This territory, though under the terms of the 
Jyzinal treaty of Poonn (1817, June 18th), specially excepted in fayour 
Of its holder the Vinchurkar, was, in November of the sume year, on 
‘secount of his ‘ conspicuous and persevering hostility,’ takes posses- 
‘sion of by a detachment of the Bombay army.’ Finally, in 1839 (Do- 
Comber 13th), on the death without heirs of the chief of Mandvi, bis 
territories, which since 1803 had been tributary to the British, were 
aftor a prolonged inquiry (1889-1843) treated as on escheat and an- 
niexed.!” ‘Those estates included tho present sub-division of Méndvi 
in tho north-east, and the fort of Pérdi, with five villnges in the south- 
‘wost of the district now forming part of the Pardi sub-division, 


Bosidea tho increase of aren consequent on these acquisitions, tho Administrative 
territorial charge of the collector of Surat has, from timo to time, cbse 
Joon altored,.. In addition to the territories mentioned above, the 
collector of Surat had under his charge from 1802 to 1805 the 
Freer faleawar and Hanwot, a ceded under tho torms of tho 
treaty of Bassein, now part of the district of Broach. | In 1850 the 

‘of tho collector of Surat, who was styled ‘ priueipal eollector,” 
fran oxtendod over, Broach, and that district was reduced to tho 
Position of n sub-collectorato.* In 1848 tho limits of the collector's 
Enarge wore reduced to the old district of Surat, and Broach was again 
Tnadoe distinct charge. ‘This axrangoment continued till, in 1861, 
Broach was a second time placed under the Surat collector.’, In the 
general rovision earriod ont in (869, Broach was for @ third timo 
Fiised to form an independent district, and this arrangement has 
sitice 1869 remained in force." 

‘Tho history of the British administration of tho lands of Surnt 
contains two chief divisions,—tho first, from 1804 to 1817, when tho 
faud revenue was collected through o class of middlomen ; and the 
second, since 1817, during which the settlement of the land revenuo 
hhas been direct with the cultivators. 

‘The territories that camo under British management in 1803 were Condition of tho 


found to be suffering from two evils : public order was disturbed by divsrsts 


























1 Bombay Governmont Order dated 17th November 1817. 

4 Aitchison’s Treatios, VI., 338 and 338, F 
Hamilton's Description of Hindustén, 1., 711. 

‘The Mindi tribute had never been exacted —Aitehison’s Treaties, V1, 264, 

© Government Order of 16th February 1890, 

© Government Notification of 25th October 1948. 

7 Gocernment Notification of 27th May 1801. 

* Government Revolution No, 2817 of 10th July 1860. 
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Chapter VIL. tho excesses of armed bands, and the great body of the cultivators 
were impoverished by the exactions of tho middlemen, or revenue 
Anetaisteaton of contractors. The arsed bands wore in tin employment of the class 
of men who, under the name of gurdsids, claimed, as the representa- 

AHISTE, tives of tho original Hindu Tand-owners of the district, share in its 
land revenue, ‘These gardsids were not settled within the limits of 

tho Surat territories thon hold by the ‘British, “Sore of saan lived 

porthwards in Réjpipla, and others beyond tho eastern frontier, 

Cores During the early years of British rule, it was usaal for men oF this 
DOING.“ lana to son an’ agent, or selot; ak the’ head che body of armed fol- 
lowers, to collect their share of tho revonuo.! ‘Tho yardsii’s agent 

morally arranged for the payment of his master’s dlaims with tho 

Firmer of tho Yevoawe, or asin In wos instances, gardside and 














deadis aro said to have combined to increase the gardaid’'s charges, 
dividing botwoon them the additional receipts. "These demande 
often led to a breach of the peaco, Villagers refused to pay, and, in 
etaliation, @ stack of hay or straw was barnt, or one of the villagers 
was mardéred, I this flld, the whele villige tes plundered, and 
tho children wero carried into captivity, ‘To put a stop to this state 
of affairs, the gardsida’ gents wore, in’ 1813, allowed to bring with 
thom only « certain number of followers, and, to provontall intriguea 
With the desdis, the gardrids?’ agouts were furnishod by tho collector 
Of the district with a writton statement of the amount duo from each 
Tillage? In tho following your (1813), under an arrangement 
Potwaen tho collector and ono of tho chif gardetis, furthor improves 
Iuent in tho mode of collocting these claims was effected, "Tie cols 
lector realized from the difforent villages tho amount duo to the 
fniria, and, in a lump sum, paid it over to tho gorisia's agent, 
we new system. was popala with tho gardside, as it saved thor the 
¢xpenso of keeping up an agent’s establishmont.  Boforo the close of 

. tho your 1816 it ad come univoral and few (eres the claims 
of the Surat gardsids ceased to disturb the public peace, 











‘Tho middlemen, by whom the land rovenuo of tho district was 
ed, wore Known by tho name of desdis, Almost all of them bo- 
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Jonged tothe class of cultivating or Andvla Bréhmans. Unlike:the 
dealis of northern Gujarét, the Surat desdis were moro than more 

wernment servants appointed to superintend the collection of the 
find revenue, ‘They wore contractors, or farmers, of the revenno 
for large districts, snd so firmly established wore is posi 
tion that, in many cases, a large group of villages e 
among the members of one family, each of whom styled himself deadi. 
‘As manager of a village, or of group of villages, the dexéi was 
Also called télukitdr, In this position he exorcised the functions of 
B patel, or village headman, ‘collecting their rent from the different 
Cultivators, seeing that the land actually in the possession of each 
cultivator agreod with what he ought to hold and bore the crops 
stipulated in his engagement, helping tho. villago clerk to make out 
the cultivators’ agreements, encouraging fresh cultivators to rosort to 
the villago, bringing its waste lands under tillage, and acting ax an 
officer of police! 











‘Tho dosti was thus tho perfect master of the people without any 
‘ono to check him. Tho collector made his assessinent entirely in the 
dark; and though it was his intention not to enhanco the revenue un~ 
Jois whore thore was an increase in the cultivation, t of 
information on his part, as well as the fraud of the des ted 
to raise the government demand? ‘This was the 
fystom. But in addition to this, the deaiie woro, ax landlords, in no 
way a usoful class, ‘Thoy did not improve the distriet,* and were 
found to bo systematically defrauding tho state on the one hand, 
‘and the cultivators onthe other:* It was therefore determined, as far 
tus possible, to reduce their power and influence, ‘The first, measure 
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Chapter VITT. taken with this object was to appoint a fresh sot of village clerks, or 

ation of tlt, as far as Pass indopeelont os the dense get ek tokeep 

Atiigistyation Of 4 detailed a record of the demands on the caltivator that wholesale 

exactions on thedesdis’ part would bono longor possible, Men whom 

ASOARTS. tho existing stato of affairs favoared so greatly woro naturally averso 

from any change of systom, “The opposition experience,” writes the 

collector of Surat in 1812, “is principally from the desdis, jealous and 

alarmed, lest they should lose part of their present inoomes and 

emolaments.”? So strong was their position, and so complicated their 

claims, that, for the first fourteen years of British rule, the appointanent, 

in 1814, of a body of village clerks dependent upon government, and 

: not upon the village managers, was tho only step taken to reduco the 
power and influence of the desais. 

Under the original system the mode of settling tho rovenue was for 
the collector to send for the deedi and make as {rood a bargain with 
hhim as he could for the year’s revenue of the villages under his charg. 
‘Thedo agreements ware generally made in the month of April, when, 
subject to some adjustments, tho amount to be paid by the demix was 
determined, OF tho sum agreed upon about two-thirds, though the 

* share varied in differont parts of the district, were due in October. Of 
th final instalment, theamount was to a certain extent variable, and. 
: in each year, with'tho view of determining it, tho collector in the 


months of December, Jannary, and February moved about the districts 
under his  exoanining | 


ig the accounts of the preceding year, and 
comparing them with the probable produce of the current season. 


The government demand, estimated at about one-third of the total 
outturn, was paid by the contractors in cash The revenue con- 
tractors, or deaiie, generally kept their engagements and paid the 





1800-1816, 








2 Ae. Morzson’sleter to Government. dated 13th N. ing of the vit 
ag les Me Morrison, in this sine letter (1812), anya” “Tho ohvka nie eel 


sete managers of ila, dad and ade and are even now too i 
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amount agreed upon with punctuality. Except that the desdis 
‘rere responsible for one another, the practice of requiring a surety, 
or manotidar, was not at all, or in only a very few cases, enforoed in 
Surat, Nor, with the exception of the agent, or selot, of the gardsxia, 
who was forced to give this pledgo of good behaviour when he came 
Jato the district, was the security of a Uidt ever required. In the 
‘case of default of payment, a government messenger was posted in 
fhe contractor’s village, aud, until payment was made, levied » daily 
fine, or talbdna, of Si, or Ad. (as. 2 to3). 


‘As regards the relation of the contractors to the cultivators, Mr. 
‘Morrison (1812) divided the villages of the distriot into three classes — 
japli, Dhagdar, and uparwdria. A few of these villages, he says, bad 
‘ic deadis, and others had no paiels ; bat,as a general rule, each village 
Had both patel anda desi and wader them havildér, some sweepers, 
dhors or bhangids, and in some cases a village clerk, or taliti. Japtt 
ilages were those inhabited by settled or japtt cultivators, who had in 
Yaany casos owned the same fields or generations, These were always 
the most flourishing communities. In the case of the biuigdiri, or 
sharehola villages, the lands were distributed among the village mana~ 
ors, dasiis or patels, who found their own cultivators, and were answer- 
Sblefor the payment of the state demand, whether the land was eul- 
tivated ornot! In villages with unsettled, or uparedria, cultivators, 
‘the population was changod at tho pleasure or discretion of the deadt 
for patel, From these villages it was not uncommon for the cultivators 
to remove in a body on any supposed or real oppression of the manager. 
‘he contractor or village manager collected the revenue from tho cul- 
tivators either by agreeing beforehand what was to be paid, or by an 
estimate of the value of the crops at harvest time.* 

‘he history of the administration of the lands of Surat since 1816, 
‘when the system of collecting the land revenue direct from the cultiva- 
tors was introduced, contains three sub-divisions : i, from 1816-1833, 
‘when the rates previously in force were continued ; ii, from 1833 to 








1 hore is some difference of opinion ax to the existonce of body of patols distinct 
from the dexdis. Me, Riphinstone (1821) remarks, ‘in general tho deadt displaced tho 
Cid patel, and maonged each village by means of theirown agents called “dludsldr.” On 
Ghebther band he writes agsin, "the establishment of patels in a plurality of villages 
frono of the ndvantagen of the new aystem.”"—(Bom, Rev. Sol, 698, 699.) Mr, Chambers, 
‘usistant collector of Surat, ia his Toport dnted 23rd Decomber 188%, says, “Tt, will bo 
Smagined perhapa that the dadis bave supplanted the patels, but Lam moro inclined to 
the Spinion Cnt there never were any Patols in the Villages of which the deatis claise 
the proprietary right.” 

"This agrcoment, oF pals, wan based on tho quantity and character ofthe land. 
‘tho rates Vacied in diforont parts of the country. » Rico paid from Rs, 3to Re. 18 por 
igha millet from Re, to Res, 7 and fromm Rar 25 to Fe 100 and upwatds. 





‘hone wero tho rates commonly inacrtod in tho pati; bat in favourable sonson an 
nereaco was Tovied from the calt'aters. Of the average ont-turn and 
‘market valuo of the 5 ate, Morrie has (1612) furnished 
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1868, when the rates wore from time to time raised by the district 
officers j iii, 1863 to 1876, when, under the working of a special sur- 
‘yey department, the lands of the district were remeasured and fresh 
rates of amestment introduced: Except in Olpéd, whero, party on 
‘account of its prosperous condition, and partly because of its share- 
Hold villages, to alteration was made, the practice of farming’ the 
fevenues was between 1817 und 1823 by degrees discontinued, and 
in its stead a system of collecting the land revenue direct from the 
cultivators was introduced, Under the new mode of assessment every 
holder of land attended beforo the stipendiary officer of his sub-divi- 
sion.! In the cultivators’ presonce, from the books of the village ag 
countant, the amount of land held’and the rent paid by him in tho 
previous year wore ascertained, If the cultivator should wish to take 
up more {and or to throw up part of what he already hold, or if it 
should be necessary to increase or diminish the rent of any portion 
of his Innds, the requisite alterations wero made and ngrood to. If 
nochanges had to be made, the cultivator held the land “on. the samo 
ye year before. In any caso the cultivator received from the 

sional officer a writton statement of the agreoment, A paper, 
specifying the lauds and rent of ench landholder in the village, wag 
faguod by tho collector and deposited with tho village accountant 
1@ ugroement. to cultivate was generally concluded in the month of 
April. Aftor tho sottlomont was made, nothing further passod be= 
‘tweon governnient and its tenants till, shortly before the riponing 
of his crops, each landholder was called upon either to pay up the 
‘amount of the first instalment, or to furnish security that he would pay 
it’ ‘Tho settlements 40 mado were, in the first instance, binding for 








«three years, 


Against the new system of settling with individual cultivators, it 
‘was urged that it lessened the power and consequence of the head 
of the village, and that it prevented tho employment of large capital 
in agricultural improvements. But, in the actual stato of tho Sarat 
Aistrict, these objections did not, in ‘Mr. Elphinstono’s opinion (1821) 
apply with foroo fori the tduhilirs ox patel a8 they now began to bo 
called, still held the ‘position of villago hoadmen ; and i, as already 
noticed, the denis had spent nono of their capital in improving the 
and. t in Olpéd, whore tho assessment. was moderato and tho 
People were in easy circumstances, the Suratcultivators seemed (1821) 
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to bo ill-clothed and ill-lodged, and in parts of the district the culti- 
vation was very imperfect. From these evils, the result of the 
Yormor systom of revenue farming, the measures introduced were, in 
Mr. Elphinstone’s opinion, calculated to relieve the district, "This, ho 
hoped, chielly because the now system supplied the collector with a 
clear view of the real state of the district, enabling him to check any 
{indug exnction from the cultivator, and to increase or remit revenue 
according to the actual circumstances of the individaal, But the chiet 
Gffect of the chango in the system of collecting tho land rovenno 
ras to doprive the desiis of their former position as revenue 
Contractors, In this altered state of affairs tho question arose 
How far their services as government officors were required, and 
whit claims they had upon tho state, In 1816, the court of diroc- 
fors exprossed the opinion that, by the appointment of collectors 
and native stipendiary officers, the agenoy of the devdia had been su- 
wersodod, and‘ that the abolition of the office would bo a groat relief 
Poth to {overnment and to the community atlarge.? Accordingly, 
in 1818, the Bombay Government issued ordors that ‘the dendis 
Mont! ho auporseded, tho principal persons among thom rece 
dng auch rato of ponsion aa might be considered necessary.’ Mr, 
Morrison, then collector of Surat, did not, however, at once carry 
‘ont these instructions, and instead, in the following year, suggested to 
Govornment that thongh tho fanotions of doxdie as villago managers 
Sroro superseded, ‘to avoid tho odium of abolishing tho ‘ofieo it might 
Mill bo advisable to inaintain two or three desdis imeach sub-division? 
‘At tho samo timo, Mr. Morrison submitted a draft Act providing that 
tho deudis should receive a cash allowance caloalatod at two and a 
hulf or threo por cent on the revenues of the villagos they formerly 
managed, and that their service, or watan, emoluments should be re~ 
Tamed. ‘his suggestion was not approved by the Bombay Govei 
mont, who hold that had full power to employ the doxdia 
Grob as they chose This decision was not immediately enforced, 
Ghd it wns only aftor tho subject had received two years’ further 
aaa dioeation that final orders were passod. Tt wns then determined? 
‘hat, where they ad been superscdod, the devty fanetions as 
fagenta between government and the cultivator should not bo 
fevived, ‘and. where they wero still employed, they should bo 
Allowed to fall into disuse,’® At tho same timo the desis were 































1 Mr, Elphinatono, Bom, Rev. Sel, IL, 609. 
#-Me, Elphinstone, Bom. Rey, Sel TH, 700. 

4 Honourable Court of Directors letter datod 6th Jano 1816, 

‘+ Bombay Government letter dated 29th September 1818. 

* Collector of Surat to Government, dated 25th September 1819. 

© Government of Bombay to the Collector of Surat, dated 22nd October 1819. 

7 Government Ciroular dated 26th July 1821. 
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still to be mado useful in any other way the collector might deem 
expedient. Unlike other districts of Gnjardt, to which as well as to 

order applied, in Surat -no attempt was made to exact 
service from the desdis. ‘The reason of this would seem to havo 
‘been that tho families of Surat desis refused to choose representa~ 
tives, and, under the orders then existing, the collector had not the 


power to select an offciator and pay him from the different 
shares.t 


As regards tho relation of the holder of land to the state, tho lands 
‘of the district may be divided into two classes—lands see to, 
‘and lands exempt from, the fall government demand, I. Of the 
Holders of land of tho fath clan, there rere the following vadetiag? 
‘The cultivators known as settled, or japti, holders, who paying for 
their holding, or Khdta, at a fixed rato per acre, wore also said to hold 
fon the Miitdbandi tenure. Men of this class, to which the largest 
number of cultivators belonged, wore said, though this pri 
was little attended to, to hold their land freo from tho risk of an 
increase of rent. For this reason, and as thoy enjoyed special pri- 
vileges with regard to the use of trees and grass Iand, they wero 
Charged higher rates than those paid by other landholders, A ‘socond 
class of cultivators, instead of being charged a cortain rato per acre, 

id a lump sum, or hunda, on their entiro holding, and 4o wore 
Frown as hinddbandi oultivatora “A third clas woro to anal Lonaes 
holders, or ganwatids, who, though never expelled from their lands, 
changed a good deal from field to field and from village to village. 
A-fourth class of cultivators, who, undor tho namo of upanedreis, 
lived in one village and tilled the lands of another, are spoken of a8 
particularly common, Finally, in the cultivated lands to tho east of 
the district two special arrangements, were in force, Under one of 
these w rough uniform cess, udhar filo, was imposed on each acto; 
under tho other  cortain stim was charged on euch plough. ‘hough 
not noticed by Mr, Elphinstone, there were included in Surat threo 
villages managed undor the form of joint proprietorship known as tho 

ridin tenuro. OF these, two have since come under the ordinary: 
system of distinct holdings. Only ono, the village of Mehdhar, maine 
tains its former constitution. . Lands exempt from the full state 
or alionatod lands aa they aro. gonerally called, are of two 
d held freo of service, und Iands held on condition of ran- 
dering servico, Tho most important body of the land-owners of the 
first class wore tho representatives of the original Rajput propritors 
known as gardsife, Of the lands to which men of thissdosstn claim, 
there were first the winéa or share lands which, under tho arrange 
‘ments introduced by the emperor Akbar about the yeur 1590, were 
assigned to them as the original landlords, In addition to this allotment. 
the gaviside had from time to time added to their property by abtain« 
ing village lands in mortgage. Many of theso transfers, which aro 
genorally spoken of us yarinio pledged, or vechdnio sold, wore frandu- 
ent, the result of a combination between the village managers and tho 
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‘The excuse for such transfers was that they took 
in the itha over-assessment,! when the revenuo 

mors and village managers succeeded in meeting the government 
demands only by selling or mortgaging portions of the village 
Janda, Another form of transfer that arose out of the same condition 
of affairs is that known as walatddnio, or tho transfer of land in 
favour of the village surety. As the deadia did not gonerally require 
f aurety, this form of transfer was unusual in Surat? Of the other 
ands beld practically feo of service wero thoso known as indm, or 
inapifa, grants, to which originally some service had in most eases boen 
Gshak bug was no longer enforced. From these different 
Variotios of alienated lands the following quit-rents were (1828) ob- 
Yained +i, from the cultivators, or ganotida, of the gardsiis' share or 
‘hint ofthe village lands, a quit-rent called khandni, varying in 
Kmount from 14, 6d, to 18s, (as, 12 to Rs. 9,) a bigha, with, in. some 
eases, an additional allowance called eukhri ; 
flionated or jdgir Jand a quit-rent or satin 




















from the “holder of 
3 iii, from_lnnds 
granted by the Musalmén rulers, and called woji/a, a small quit-rent 
Brirom Oi. to Ge. (as. 6 to Rs. 8) a bigha’ With rogard to service 
Tandy, though it was known that andor this plea village managers had 
Tronght into their own possossion considerable quantities of land 
formerly subject to the fall ratos of assessment, no inquiry was made, 
The holders, on the condition of performing service when called upon 
Yo do #0, wore allowed to remain in possession, 


Under tho new aystem tho chiof rule for fixing tho amount of 
assousmont was that it should not exoced the rates formerly levied.* 
Within these Timits the government domand was detormined by a 
 ynideration of tho following points: i, the area under cultivation 5 
{tho character of tho soil ii, the nature of the produce raised; iv, 
the condition on which the cultivator held the land ; and, v, the caste 
TEihelandholder. With regard to the area under cultivation, it would 
Seem that this vas for several years detormined by measurements 
taken by a subordinate in tho establishment of tho sub-divisional 
niviadir. How rough this aystem was, appears from 

fhe fact that the standard of measurement, or dahra bigha, varied in 
Aifferont parts of the district from three-quarters of an acre to an 
Gre ands half, Asurvey known as the shaksanni-mépai was be- 
{gan in Chorési in 1815, butit would soem never to have oon applied 
Eerrevenuo purposes. This was succeeded in 1823 by Captain, New 
pote snrvay. which, including the sub-divisions of Olpéd, Chorési 
aps and Parchol, now Jalélpor, formed the basis of the settlements 
‘effected up to 1827. On tho close of the operations und i 
‘Nowport, the survey of the remaining parts of the district was entrusted. 









































1 Bin’e History of Guard, 400, Mr. Morrin' report dated 18th November 1612 

1 Mr, Morsao's report of 18th November 1812 

2 Me, Stabbe’ report dated 80th November 1835. 
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an establishment ander the collector's surveyor. Bat till the year 
1603, when a fresh Gujarat survey was organized, little progress was 
Administration yoago,” Socond, as rogards the nataro of the produce, this consider- 
ation was taken into acoount only in some parts of the district, If, 

1800-1875 however, by sinking a well, or ye raising embankments, land was 
mae At forthe growih of re or sugarcane, it was tho rogulae 

practice to increase the rate of assessment. Third, as the 

Fuality of the soil, hough with less nicety of distinction than had been 
ttompted by the Marsthés, the quality of tho soil was considered an 
fmportant element in fixing the rates of assessment. Fourth, in con 
soquence of the favourable conditions under which theirland was held, 
the established, or japti, holders were charged somewhat higher rates 

than tho unseitled yearly tonants, the ganwaliie and uparwdrids, 

Lastly, in considerstion of their thriftless and unsteady character, 

Dublas and Dhondiés were allowed to hold land at easier rates than 

‘the skilfel and intelligent cultivators of the Bréhman and Kanbi 


” 





castes. 
Tate ofageumest, The following statement shows the rates carpet under the settle- 
‘ments of this period, both according to arva and according to crop. 


For purposes of reference the corresponding rates introduced in. the 
revised settlements are also given :— 


Contrast Statement showing th rales of ararment according to area 
fin 1822 and 1876, 
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Et 
statement seems to show that the rates 
i then levied were much in excess of those (1876) now in force. At 
} the same time, one custom formerly observed did much to reduce the 

actual burden of the assessment. ‘This was the of granting 
cultivators private grass lands free of ‘Tho area 

ted varied in different parts of the district. In the more generally 
caltivated tracts, such as Bardoli and Olpéd, the allotment of 
Pasture land was equal to one-fifth of the area of land held for culti- 
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‘vation; for every £10 (Rs. 100) of rent paid, there wore allowed in 
Supa and Karod eight, in Chikhli ton, and in Wilod twelve, bighis 
of grass land; in Balsér, where much land was untilled, the same 
quantity of waste as of cultivated lnnd was granted, and in Bagwira, 
flow Pérdi, where cultivation was still scantier, every landholder was 
allowed to take as much wasto land as he chose. Whether with these 
Fal allowances the rates woro still higher than the profits of 
‘could well bear was a question on which opinions were much 
divided. In 1821 Mr. Elphinstone, while opposed to any scheme of 
{general reduction, was of opinion that in somo cases tho rates wero 
Gxoessively high: Mr. Lumsden in 1822,though unwilling to hazard. 
any estimate as to the share of the total produce taken by govern 
mont, Was satisfiod that it was not excessive. Ho held this opinion « 
7 because of the lario numbor of unattached cultivators, who, if they 
raght right, wore froe to seek in other districts a better investment 
fortheir labour and capital ; and ii, from certain particalars collected 
in 1821 by the collector of tho district, which tonded to show that 
tho governmont demand did not represent: more than from one-third 
to one-half of tho total produce of tho lend? In Balsér Mr. Pyno, 
in 1897, aftor making lengthened inquiries into the state of that 
sub-division, and finding the condition of the great body of the calti~ 
yators moat deprossod aud hopelessly sank in debt, camo strongly 
fo the conclusion thut tho rates were excessive, and that, had it not 
‘boon for the profits of the Dharampor timber trade, they could not 
havo boon paid by tho cultivators. Mr. Stubbs, then collector, did 
nol, howover, agroo with Mr. Pyne’s estimate of the cultivators” con- 
dition, and no steps were at that time taken to reduco the rates in 

tho Strat district. 

‘Tho thirty yours between 1833, tho date of tho first rovision of 
sottloments, and 1863, when a fresh survey was introduced, contain 
three periods : i, from 1839-1836, whon, im consequence of tho fall 
in the prices of agricultural prodice, a considerablo reduction was 
indo it tho ‘rates lovied by tho stato ;* ii, from 1836-1845, when 
ta th Leases fll nthe raten wore again generally rated nd. i, 
from 1845-1863, when, as leases fell in, they wero continued from 

eat to year at existing rates. During this time two changes were 
Introduced in the system of assessing tho land. ‘The first was in 
1833, whon it was dotermined to test afresh the capabilities of ‘the 
different descriptions of soil, For this purposo tho, soils wore ro~ 
Classified, and tho result was that, in consideration of the fall in value 
of agricultural produce, existing rates were considerably reduced 
‘Tho second change was in 1836, when tho practice of making 





























1 ate, Elphinstone, Bm, Rev. el, 600. 

‘In now Pdr, tho cultivators admitted that they received two-thirds 
othe aa Te ee caters ackaveedged thatthe ic Inde 
shat h EU'TSiacis) dtp rns led scrote ob £4 To 
Geese afs Lnmndens No, St Slat Jauary 1822 

Report without date, Botabey Seoretatiat, Vol. 213 of 1898, Rev. Dept 

ait ‘That the, net land revenue of the district of Surat fell rom 
palit (i "ai16070) in 1891 to £107,780 (Hs, 10,77,690) in 1899, a reduction of 

ver Z 
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1809-1808, 





‘Chapter VIII. 
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1800-1875. 


Revised settlement 
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the produce of a field an clement inf its assessment was given up and 
sae ral clwn that the ratos were, os far as poneible, to be deter- 
mined solely by the inherent quality of the soil. ‘To carry out this 
change, committees, or panch, were appointed to divide the soil into 
SRIEES, Seen, a0 foros practicable, Ux equitable rots. ‘The result 
sar tiet a very considerable reduction in the assessment was found 
necessary in consequence of the inequalities existing in the incidence 
of former rates. ‘This revision was gradual, and extended over many 
years. 

‘The first settlement undertaken by the Gujarét revenue survey 
department was Bérdoli in 1863, and the last, Mandvi, in 1873. |The 
following statement contrasts the former rates with thoso introduced 
at the time of the last settlement :-— 

Statement showing the vates under a old GBBS 1208) ors new (1863-1873) 
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‘The chief changes introduced under the new settlement i, 
tunassested waste and grasa lands were no longer added to the, area, 
of assessed cultivated land ; ii, special class rates were discontinued, 
‘The chief objection to these two practices was the opportunity they 
afforded for l. In one village, to each field of cultivated ey 
paying Indy a considerable area of waste ale tain, or gra 

led wira, might be attached. Tn another village, with equalle 
heavy rates, there might be very little wasto or fallow land to dicted. 
bute oF again, often happened tat tho patel or other leading vi 
lager succeeded in monopolizing the greater part of the grant. “Sik 
larly, by. ontering it in tho namo of one of thoir servant, villagers 
of ithe richer class were able to take advantage of the epecally 
Tight rales intended to bane the aboriginal ties, ‘Tho statement 

wvon above would seem to show that ; 
the revised raies, But this is due othe net a ee 


ow ssten, rato ro levied froma ll eco gustan a 
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‘That the now rates are actually considerably higher, appears from tho Chapter vi. 
following statement :— 
Stalemont showing the revenue realized under the old (1833-1863) and new ‘of the Land. 
(1863-1873) settlements. 15001875, 








‘Yeux or Serax, 


1868-1873. 














“Tho groundafor tho increase of the government demand wore two: 
4, tho rso in tho prco of agricultural ‘produce; ii, the presence of a 
Vailway throughout the whole longth of the district. The sub-letting 
Tatoo aze,as'a general rale, said to be doubloof those charged by gov- 
. ‘ernment ; and in many cases 
the sale of the occupancy 
right fetches large sums of 
money, On the other hand, 
by the serious fall in the 
value of agricultural pro- 
duco that has taken pl 
z since 1868, the pressure of 
—§|—___ the assessment has much i 
‘Greased, Tn consequence of this a lange aren of land has, as shown 
hie mangin, during the last four years passed out of cultivation. 
‘This has been made the subject of special inquiry. 


Unlike much of the land in northern Gujarét, in Surat government 
Jandsare almost entirely held under the regular survey tenure, Sepa 
ate agreements are mado with individual holders ; tho rents aro fixed, 
te fur'as possible, according to the intrinsic yalue of the soil, and are 
Table to revision at the cxpity of a thirty years’ leaso Only vo 
aiedal tonures, the sardkatiand tho khud&hdsta, require notice, The 
seetkati is a tenure under which no less than twenty-two villages are 
JEM. The term is derived from the Arabic word shirdkat, meaning 

ship. Tho origin of the tenuro has not been traced. Bat, om 
Pertunt ofthe peculiar advantages attaching toit, this form of tenure 
je felieved to have been granted to persons connected with the local 
Government. ‘Tho revenues of the villages are shared between tho 
Bete and tho partner in various proportions. ‘Tho lands held under 
the second special form of tenure, called Khudkhista, are some of the 
jee de that the eats, in the time of Martha rule when they enjoyed 
Tenis Evtnchecked opportunities for disposing. of land, brought into 
their own possessiou. ‘his land was enjoyed by them as remunera~ 
2 705—20 
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Chapter VIL. tion for their services as managers of villages. ot only 
-Aasiration toanominal quit-rent, ‘The remaining revenue, which came into the 
180001875, 





hhands of the deadis, was known as pil, and supplied the funds from 
which maintenance to travellors and others was provided. 


RGN Besides completing a more correct survey of the district, the nd- 
‘ministration of tho land has been improved by the settlement of tho 

claims of such holders of land as are oxempt from tho full government 
Aemand on the ground of rendering public service, Hereditary 
holders of service lands belonged to two chief classes, district and 
village officers. The district officers were the district suporvisor, or 
doadi, and the district accountant, or majmudir, ‘Though sinco 1821 
‘tho desis had boon allowed to remain in the receipt of their former 
emoluments without performing any public service, government had 
noyer waived its right to demand servico, and in 1835 the deadia were 
‘warned that a refusal to perform service would be followed by the im- 
mediate resumption of their service emolumonts. Under these eiroam- 
tances, in 1800, a eettomant of the desde’ claima was mado, tndor 
which, on payment of 18} per cont of the regular state domand, they 
swore allowed to continue in possession froefrom tho liability to service, 


As rogards tho lands and allowances held by village officers on eon= 
dition of service, a distinction was in 1865 drawn betweon such as wero 
‘useful only to the villago community, such as barbers, shoe-makers, 
tannors, and villago priosts, and those who, liko thn village headman 
and the watehman, Wore useful to the state, The lands and allows 
tances of the lattor class were continued to them unchanged. The lands 
of the former class wore freed from tho burden of service, and con 
tinued to tho holders on the payment of from twenty-four to fifty per 
cont of the ordinary government demand, 


‘iministrs- ‘For fiscal and othor administrative purposes the lands under tho 
collector's charge aro distributed among cight sub-divisions,! throe 
Mall “of which are generally entrusted to the covenantod first assistant, 
threo to the covenanted second assistant, and two to the uncovenant 
ced district deputy collector. ‘Tho uncovenanted assistant, styled tho 
head-quarter, or huswr, deputy collector, is entrusted with the super- 
vision of tho district treasury. ‘These officers are also assistant 
‘magistrates, and those of them’ who have revenue charge of portions 
of tho district have, under tho presidency of the collector, the chief 
management of the different administrative bodies—local fund and 
‘municipal committees—within the limits of their revenno charge. 


stall. Under the supervision of the collector and his assistant or deput 
the revenno charge of each fiscal division of the distriet is placed 24 
tho hands of an officer styled mémlatdér. ‘These functionaries, who 
‘aro also entrusted with magisterial powers, have yearly salaries yaty. 
ing from £150 (Re, 1,500) to £380 (Rs. 3,300). One of the fiscal 
Aivisions, Bardoli, contains a subordinate division enllod peldmahi, 
Placed undor the charge of an officer styled mihdlkart, who, except 
that he has no treasury to superintend, exercises tho revenuo and 














4 Thowe are Olphd, Méndvi, Chorks, rol, Jaldpor, Chik, Baler, and Péed 
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ungistorial powers generally entrested to mdmlatdir, ‘The yearly Chapter VII. 
salary of the mdhdtkari is £90 (Rs, 900), ey Gee 
Tn revenuo and police matters the charge of tho stato villages of the Land. 
of the district is entrusted to 763 headmen, of whom 638 aro stipend- _1800:1875. 
fary and 125 are hereditary, Eleven of tho stipendiary and six of vans sat 
the hereditary headmen peter ‘revenue daties only, eleven of the “u*"*t 
t 


stipondiary and eight of 
‘of police only, while 61 


Entrusted with both revenue and police charges. The yearly pay of 
the headman depends on the amount of rovenuo derived Thom bi 


the hereditary headmen attend to matters 
(6 of tho former and 111 of the latter are 


Foon hig Hesdmen, 


village. It varies from 6s. 6 (Rs. 4) to £4649, (Rs, 462), tho 


receipts amounting to £6 114.3} 





1d, (Rs, 65-10-6). _ Besides 


a 
the headman there are in many villages members of his family in the 


receipt of hereditary grants from tho state,! omounti 


1g altogether to 





yearly sum of £177 (Rs. 1,770), of which £90 6, (Rs. 908) are mot 
By grants of land, and £80 14s. (Rs. 867) aro paid in cash, OF 





7 Os. Sd. ( 





1,870-2), the total yoarly charge on account of 


the headmen of villages and their families, £820 26, 104d, (Rs, 8,201-7) “ 
fro mot by grants of land, and £4,857 17, 4d. (Its 49,578-11) aro 


sid in cash, 


‘Mo keop the village accounts, draw up statisti 


man of tho village, 


falitis, is supported, ‘Thoso men number 403 





, and help the head Accountants, 
0 aceountants, oF 


ody ‘of stipendiary vil 
‘all, or about ono — 





lerk for every two villages, cach chargo containing on an average 


1,245 inhabitants, and 


(its. 5,554-0.8) of land rovonuo to tho state. ‘Their yearly salari 
Which aro paid in cash, amounting on an avorago to £17 5s. 90 


yielding yearly sum of £565 84, 1d, 





(Rs, 172-14), vary from £12 to £24 (Rs, 120 to Rs. 240), and ropre- 
ent a total yearly chargo to tho stato of £6,007 26, (Rs, 09,671). 

‘Undor the hoadman and the village accountant aro the village ser- Servants 
vants with total strength of 4,313, These mon aro liable both for 
polconnd revenue dacs They avo either Musalméns or Hindus) 


total y 


£6,598 9s. Sid. (Rs. 65,2 


ing to tho Bhi Kol, Tava, ‘Dher, aud Bhangiacastes.' The 
early grant for tho support of this establishment amounts to 


84-13-8), boing £1 10s. 3d. (Rs, 15-2) to 


each man, or a cost por villago of £7 10s, 9d. (Rs, 70-14-6). Of this 


charge £4,485 3x, Lhd. 


‘and £2,043 Gs. 7d. (Rs. 20, 





(Rs, 44,851-0) are met by grants of land, 





‘he yeurly cost of tho village ostablishmonts of the district may 


‘bo thus summarized -— 


‘Headmon and their fail 


‘Village nccotntanta 
‘Village wervanta 


ert oes rane 
si 53 ciao 3 5 
far 2 0. ater 0 0 
Bei ee 


‘Total... 18,082 11 17} 1,806,825 16 8 








equal to a charge of £22 176, 44d. (Rs, 228-10-9) per village, or 8°34 
{per cont of the cntiro land revenne of the district. 





Those mon, called bethe Whigia, or sitting sharers, are entitled to a portion of the 


‘yenytinites of the office without doing any work in return, 








CHAPTER IX. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 


‘The office of judge and magistrate was oréated in 1800, on the 
aasamnption by tho Hogliah of tho tire tuanngensent of toe city and 
port of Surat and of the town of Randor. CAs jndgo, this officer 
‘wos vested. with civil, ond as magistrate, awith eriminal and police 
juviadiotion in and over the city and port of Surat and tho town 
of Rénder. His jurisdiction was, from timo to time, extonded to the 
torritorios subsequently coded.* All appealable civil causes docided 
in tho district or local courts of Sarat woro cognizable by the prox 
vincial court of appeal ostablished at Broach in 1805." In tho sumo 
Year tho criminal court of session, at Surat vase lished, and. its 

vers wore exercised by the provincial court of circuit at Broach, 
Tio woul of tho provincial cout ot ‘appeal and circuit was, on the 
‘5th Docombor 1810, removed from Broach to Surat,! and nt the samo 
timo the jurisdiction of these courts was extended to tho ‘districts of 
Salsotto, Surat, Broach, and Kaira In 1818 tho office of district 
magistrate was. transferred. from the district judo to tho colloctor.® 
But tho chargo of tho police of tho Surat city remained with the 
judo tll, in 1846, it was transferred to the magisteato of tho district 7 

820 the provincial court of civil appeal at Surat was abolished, 
and the chief civil court, or sadar diuvini adiilat, was transferred from 
Bombay to Surat" In tho same year the powor and functions of the 
criminal court of circuit and ‘peal woro united to form a ehiot 
Griminal court, or sadar funjdéri adalat, and stationed at Surat, Ta 
1828 tho chief civil and ériminal courts wore again removed from Sure 
to Bombay? In tho same year courts of appeal and cirovit. for tw 
Gojarit districts wero established ond stationed ut Surat, "Thine 
courts wero abolished in 1880. Tho post of district judge of Bronce 
‘was nbolished in 1827," and in his placo an off 


er WAS appointed. 
with the title of sonior assistant judge, subordinate to the district 
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judge of Surat. In tho year 1869 the offico of senior assistant judge 
of Broach was also abolished, and the district of Broach included in 
the local jurisdiction of the judge of Surat. 


Justice —O8 the strength of the staff appointed to decide civil 
idee isthe Sia tiaeiot uo dotalls are cruilatio earlier than tho yoar 
1849. In that year the district was furnished with eight judges,—a 
district judgo, ‘an assistant judge, a principal sadar amin, a eadar 
in, a subordinate judge, ot munsi, stationed at Surat, and throo 
inate judges, or munsifa, stationed respectively ntOlpéd, Balsér, 
and Birdoli, he total number of suitsdisposed of in 1849 was 3,836 
against 4,035 in 1850, in which year tho strength, and dosoription of 
jostaff remained the samo as detailed above, ‘Ten years later, in 
1860, the only noticcable change in the constitution of tho staff was 
tho ‘substitation of a munsif for tho sadar amin at Surat. In 
1860, 5,078 casos in all wore decided. In 1870 tho nomber of 
éourts was reduced to five, The judgo, the assistant judgo, and the 
first clas snbonlinate judge wero stationed at Surat econd class 
ibondinate judgo at Olpéd, and a second class subordinate. judj 
at Balsér, Tho number of eases decided in 1870 was 5,723, In 
1874 the court at Olpid was transforrod to Surat, and tho cases do- 
cided numborod 6,623. In Septomber 1875 a new court, under tho 
chargo of a socond class subordinate judge, was opened at Olpad. 
idles theso six, a small causo court was opened at Surat in 
1869. At prosont (Septombor 1875) thore aro sovon courts in all, 
‘Two of those, with w jursdiotion extending over the whole district, 
aro tho courts of tho district jadge and the assistant judgo respect 
ively. Four, with an nvorage jurisdiction extending’ over an arca 
OF AI? aguaco miles and including population of 181,772 aoa, aro 
courtu of subordinate fudgos., ‘The remaining cout is w amall canso 
court, situated at Surat. Of the four courts of subordinate judges, 
that of the first class subordinate judgo at Surat has an ordinary 
Josiniition over the ofty and enbuiba of Barat, the town of Téndar, 
and a fow villagos of the Chorisi sub-division, ‘This officer has 
flso n special jurisdiction ovor the whole district in respoct of suits 
exceeding £500 (Rs. 6,000), The jurisdiction of tho second class 
subordinate judge at Surat extonds over tho Nénpara ward of 
tho city of Surat, seventy-six villages in tho Chordsi sub-division, 
id the Bérdoli’ sub-division ; that of the socond class subor- 
dinate judgo ab Balsér extends ovor tho Balsér, Chih, Jalélpor, 
and Pardi sub-divisions ; and that of tho second class subordinate 
jndge at Olpéd, over the Olpédand Mandvi sub-divisions, 


‘Tho average distance of tho throo courts nt Surat from tho six 
most remote villages of tho jurisdiction of tho district and nssistant 
udges and th spel jriadition of he rat class subordinate jndgo 
4s sixty-ono miles, and from tho six most distant villages of tho 
ordinaty jurisdiction of the last is about soventeen and a half miles ; 
the average distance of tho fourth court at Surat from the six most 
remote villages of tho jurisdiction of tho second class subordinate 
judge is about thirty-five and a half; that of the court at Balsér is 
twenty-five, and that of the court at Olpéd is sixty miles. Tho 
number of cases decided daring 1875 was 5,316, 
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Chapter 1X Te will bo scen from the tabular statement given below that the 

‘Aaminimzation  SYeTREe Valve of the suits decided during the five years ending with 

ministration 7474 was £17 16)n. (Rs. 178-4), the amounts showing adecrease from 
£19 12s, (Rts, 196) in 1870 to £15 Ls. (Rs, 155-8) in 1874. 


‘taitea, Exclusive of nits sottled by the small cause conrt, the average 
—" number of eases dacided daring the five years ending with 1874 is 
6,072, the number having risen from 5,720 in 1870 to 6,623 in 1874. 


Decrees cx-parte, Of the total number of cases decided during the five years ending 
with 1874, 41°01 per cont 
Irewa! have, on an average, 

ox. | given against the defendant 
sig} aray m0 his absence. ‘Tho pro- 
$308) SUSE portion of cases di in 
S402) 4110 this way wonld seem to be 
$182 4577) on the increase, the peroan- 









fy Ia a tage being 87°82 in 1870, 
lM ea. |angm | A) a5 compared with 42°70 ia 
ut. 


Gontostel cases how OF contested cases only 17°48 per cent have during this period of 
ose, five years, on an average, been decided for the defendant. ‘The pro- 


portion of such eases decided in favour of the defendant would seem 

- yo be on the decrease, the percentage having fallen from 20°59 in 
1870 to 16°83 in 1874. » 

Stops aken to on- Tn eighty-ono cases, or 1:22 por cent of the whole number of suits 

force decrees, ie Liss 


decided in 1874, th dgcree hns boon exoonted by putting the plains 
tift in the possession of the immovable property which ho claimed. 
‘The number of cases of this kind would not seem to vary much from 
year to year, the total in 1870 being forty-nine, as compared with 
Yighty-one in 1874, In 33-78 per cent of the decisions passed in 
1874, decrees for money due have been executed by the attachment 
‘or sale of property ; of these, 12°27 por cont have on average been 
by tho sale of movable, and 21-46 per cont by tho salo of immov- 
al lo property. ‘As compared with 1870, the returns of attachments of 
‘movable and immovable property for 1874 show a rise from 411 to 
813, or an advance of 97°81 per cent in the former, and from 934 to 
1,431, or an increase of beak per cent in the latter. 


‘Arrest of debtor, Compared with 1870, the number of decrees executed by the arrest 
of the debtor has increased from 160 in 1870 to 195 in 1874. Ag 
fnformation of the average number of debtors in each civil suit is 
rot available, the proportion that the number of debtors committed 
to prison bears to the number of persons sued for debt. cannot be 
shown. It will be seen, however, from the following table that tho 
number of evil prisoners has prey nearly remainod constant daring 
the five yours ending with 1874, the total in 1874 being ninoty-cight 
as compared with ninety-nine in 1870;— 
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‘Statement showing he number and disposal of Oivil Prisoners during the five Chapter IX. 
‘years ending with 1874. intents 
of Justice, 
Memamorrevocaaunsume — | CATNOTTREIE 509.1675, 
“Arrest of debtors 








Gatement shows, in tabular form, the working of Working of cir 
fe years ending with SH) req 


‘Stateiwent showing the working of the Ovvil Cowrts of the Surat District, 
1870-1874 
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Tay i hewn pepersey i the promt minletaton rears, 
‘As noticed above thero is one small cause court at Surat, presided Small eeu court 
over bya native judge. This officer, who every fortnight also holds 
ore PY ct Broach, reocives an annual salary of £960 (Rs, 9,600). 


From the following table it will be seen that during the five years 
ending with 1874, total number of suits has increased from 
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Chapter 1X. 2,56 in 1870 to 2,707 in 1874, or 10°72 per cont, the ghost umber 
mia being 3527in 1873, A.considerable incrense appears to have occur- 
ee eA alt exits a recover somseot losethen 20, ee menor, of snits of 
Tess than £20 and £50 have remained nearly constant, or have slightly 
te1815: fallen off. Tho. averngo valuo of suita haa declined from £5 Ile, 
Small conse court, £4 13x, Od., or 15 per cent. With regard to the execution of decrees, 
A9701815. ‘the number of attachments of property has increased from 112 to 446, 
or 298 per cent, and that of falta from 21 to 51, or 142 per cent, the 
highest number of sales being 88 in 1872. On the other hand, the 
number of debtors imprisoned has fallen from 15 to 12, the highest 

number being 4 in 1871 -— 


Statement showing the working of the Surat Small Cause Court, 1870-1874. 
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Fegietration—The amount of registration is sufficient to employ 
nine sub-registrars, of whom five are spocial, and the rest, head eles 
in sub-divisional revenue offices, belong to the ex-officio class of sul. 

i Of the whole number, eight are distributed, one at each 
of the head-quarters of the chiof sub-divisions of the district, and the 
ninthis stationed at Wélod. Tn addition to tho supervision exercise 
iby the collector, who is tho district registrar, and by his assistent oc 
Alepaty, a special scrutiny i, under the control of tha inspector geno 
ral of registration and stamps, carried on by the inspector af registens 
tion for Gujardt. According to the registration report for 1874.75 
‘the registration receipts for that year amounted to £1,082 S674, 
(Rs, 10,821-19-8), et tis charges to £697 Ss. 6jd. (Rs. 6,744.8), 
Teaving a balance of £984 15s. 4d. (Rs. 3,847-8-5). OF S071, thy 
total number of rogistrations during the year 1874, 60 wore imate 
ono under tho head of “writton authorities to adopt, other than thacg 
conferred by wills ;’ 143 were documents affecting movable, and 2 867 
documents affecting immovable . OF the last class, in addi 
tion to 704 miscallancous insteumonts, Th were dewey gift, 1,28 
Nero deeds of sale, and 921 woro mortgages. The registered tains 
of te apjat immovable property transfered was £199,070 (ts, 














-At present (1874) twenty-si 

ministration of criminal Tantice oF these, ro are hens 
class native magistrates appointed by r munici 
coue of tho iy of Sunt. OF the ran arrest nam 
first class, and ‘eighteen of the second and thin detest” Gr the 
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former, four are covenanted European civilians, and two are natives, 
With regard to the local jurisdiction and powers of these magi 
tentes, one of them, the district magistrate, is placed in a special 
ition, invested with a general supervision over the wholo of the 
istrict. There remain, therefore, five regular first class magistrates, 
Tath,an avorage charge of 334 square ‘miles and « population of 
121,417 souls. In the year 1874 the six first class magistrates. 
decided 369 original and 51 appeal criminal cases. ‘These officers 
havo as collector, assistant collector, an] deputy clletors, revenue 
charge of the parts of the district over which thoy exercise magis- 
terial powers: Of mbordinate magistrates there are cighteen, with 
‘mn average charge of 93 square miles and a population of $3,727 
OF these, one is a covenanted European civilian, and the rest 

are natives. The total number of criminal cases decided in 1874 was 
2,440. Bosidles their magistorial duties, these officers exercise reves 
fue powers as assistant. collectors, mémlatdérs or mahilkaris, or as 
load elvis inthe offices of tho diferent miratae the district, 


None of the village headmen in the Surat district, of whom there 
are 763, with an average annnal pay of £6 Is. 34d. (Rs. 65-10.6) 
each, has been entrusted with the powers of fining and imprisoning 
contemplated by the Bombay Village Police Act (VILL. of 1867), 








From tho table of offenoos given below it willbe seen that daring 
the five years ending with 1874, 8,855 offences, or one offence ine 
every 180 of tho population, were on an average committed, OF 
these, there were on an avers six mnrders and attompts to. commit 
murder; four culpable homicides; 37 cases of grivvons hari 43 
eases of dacoity and robbery; and $265, or 07 por cont of the 
whole, minor offences, 








hoy first came undor British management, Surat 
i were in a most disorderly state. Bands of 
‘armed thieves committed robberies close to the walls of the city, and 
Sometimes even in its streets, But, before many years wens over 
(1816), these open breaches of the peace had beea effectually sup: 
Pressed.! At tho samo time burglaries were still frequent, aed 
{cases of poisoning were believed to be common assaults wero undsual, 
but dronkenness was very provalent. In 1815 the senior judge of 
Circuit was disposed to attribute the unfavourable state of niorals at 
‘Surat to tho loss of the influence and authority of heads of castes and 
the destruction of the respect formerly shown by the lower onlora 
towards the higher. From this sprung‘ numberless immoralitics, 
trifling vices, increasing drankonness, and otherirrogularitios which 
thovgl not ‘cognizable by tho legal tribunals, wens likely to lead ulti- 
ly 


to the perpetration of greater crimos* In tho rural parts of 








Number of offences, 
1s7O-1874. 


Potios, 


Chapter IX. 
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Snrat tho mixture of territories increased the difficulty of suppressing 
crime. ‘ Before a thief could be arrested, or stolen property recover- 
ed, so many prefatory ceremonies and negotiations had to be gone: 
through that, before an effectual search could begin, both wero 
removed? ‘The two prevailing forms of crime were gang robbery and 
marine piracy. ‘The gang robbers were an armed rabble enlisted by 
‘ardeids who had claims on the land revenues of the district, ‘These 
Yaffians were generally headed by some desperate leader renowned. 
for his eruelties and extortions, who entering the British territory 
under pretence of collecting his’ master’s dues, at the same time 
extorted double the sum for himsclf and his followers. When tho 
Vilagrs attempted torent heir houses were plundered and. their 
children were carried into captivity to be held to ransom on some 
future opportunity. 


‘Thera wore tro, chief sents of piracy in Surat—along tho right 
Desk of the ‘épts, sud southward between the mouth of the Taptl 
‘and Daman. North of the 'Tépti, and chiefly at Suwéli holo, this 
Tobbery was carried on under two forms: i, captains of ships ex- 
ehanged with the villagers in those parts their owners’ cotton and 
other goods for tobacco, pepper, and vegetables ; ii, vessels were 
fntentionally run ashore, and captain and crew, the villagers alon; 
tho const, and the Marstha functionaries in charge of Olpi ined 
Piatoring Ge planer: ‘To the south of the ‘Tépt tho dopredations 
were a ier. One favourite device was, when near erecks and 
Villages, where the captain and crew had friends, on tho slightest 
flea of bad weather or distress, to throw overboard bales of cotton 
nd other goods. So general was this practice that, though hardly 
‘any cotton was grown to the south of Surat, overy village between 
that city and Balsir was commonly full of cotton which they 
faoetiously termed ‘ the cotton of thesea.’ But ¢ for drawing a harvest 
from tho sea’ other measures, more openly lawless than this system 
of pilfering, ware adopted. Atr the crops ld boen gathered from 
their fields, tho inhabitants of some of the coast villages, chiefly of 
Dumas and others belonging to the nawéb of Sachin, putting’ off 
From the shore in bands, attacked and captured trading vessels, divide 
ing the booty among the different villages along the shore. 


‘At presont (1875) the chief obstaclo to an efficient police is the 
ease with which offenders can escape into the Portuguese territory 
of Daman, or into one of the petty states whose lands. border 
the district of Surat on the north and east. 'This difficulty is most 
felt in the north and in the south of the district, In the north bands 
of Bhils pass across tho frontior, commit a robbery and retire with 
their planer, So difficult is if to guard against the attacks of rob, 
hors of this class that, in the villages of tho Méndvi, Olpéd, and 
Bérdoli sub-divisions, a system of blackmail still provaila. Tn these 
parts, in each villogo, the people join together to’ support a certain 
number of watchmen, or wasvinis, who belong to the Bhil tribe, For 
the payment of theso wasdiis each household contributes, accord. 
{ng to its means, by tho gift of grain, cloth, or coin, Ifa robbery 














* Hamilton's Description of Hindustan, 1, 717. 
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‘takes place the wasitieds, for whom the village contributes, are sent “Chapter IX. 
for, and are supposed to find ont the culprit. Most of the wasdinds suk 
fre in league with others of their tribe beyond tho frontier. ‘Their “of Justiee. 
confederates plin robberies within Surat limits, and tho Surit — j499, 
wasdwds, in their turn, arrange an attack on a village in ono of the b> 

jouring states, Again, in tho south of the district, gangs of Pimoy. 


neighb 
Tullbers are Constantly passing into the Surat district, and before they 
ean be captured escape back into Portuguese territory. Here the 
Surat police cannot follow them, and as in the Daman courts all 
evidence short of the discovery of stolen property in the possession 
of the accused, or the testimony of two eye-witnestes, fails to procure 
conviction, the offender generally escapes unpunished, Beyond an 
‘occasional petty theft, the wandering tribes of the district give the 
police but little trouble. Agrarian offences are rare. Cases that do 
Sect are seldom more serious than assaults arising out of a disputed 
Fight of possession or damage done to a grain field. Serious crimes 
resulting from the pressuro of the civil courts are almost unknown.? 


Tn the year 1874 the total strength of the distri 
forc, was 649, Of theso, under the district superintendent, two were 
subordinate officers, 118 inferior subordinate officers, 23 mounted 
Police, and 505 constables. ‘The cost of maintaining this force was 
34 follows: The one Enropean officer—the district superintendent 
of police—received a total annual salary of £640 18s, (Rs. 6,409), the 
two subordinate officers a yearly salary of not less than £120 
(Rs, 1,200) each, and the 118 inferior subordinate officers a yearly 
salary of less than £120 (Rs. 1,200) cach, or a sare bank cost of 
£3,335 8s, (Ra. 33,354). The pay of tho 23 mounted and 505 foot 
Police came to a total sum of £5,009 2¢. (Rs. 59,091). Besides the 

'y of the officers and men thero was « total annual sum of £348 188, 
Tid. 3,480) allowed for the horses and travelling expenses of tho 
superior officers, £205 14s. (Rs. 2,057) annual pay and. travelling 
allowance for their establishments, and £617 8. (Rts. 6,174) a year 
for contingencies and othor expenses, making a total annual cost to 
government for the district police of £11,057 Bo. (Rs. 1,10,574).. 


‘The area of the district, according to the survey department, is 
1,669 square miles, and the population, by tho consus of 1872, 607,087 
souls, According’ to these figures the total strength of the polico of 
the Surat district is one man to every 2°57 square miles as com) 
swith the area, and one man to every 935 sonls as compared with the 
Popalation. ‘The cost of maintenanceis equal to £6 12s, Gi, (Rs. 66-4) 
per square mile, or 447, (as, 2-10) per head of the population. 





or regular police Cot ofthe dst 


ast. 


Of the total strength of 649, inclusive of the superintendent, 72 Distribution of tho 


in all—of whom 15 were officors and 57 constables—were in 1874 
employed as ggunrds over treastries, lock-ups, or as escorts to prisoners 
fad treasure 441 men, of whom 83 were officers and 358 constables, 
were engaged on other duties ; and 186, of whom 23 were officers and 
TiS constables, were stationed in towns and municipalities, 





4 Contributed. by the Superintendent of Police, 








15001875, 
Distribution of the 


Working of the 
police, 
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OF the whole number, exclusive of the district superintendent, 
251 were provided with fice-erm and 997 with swords only, Ge with 
swords and batons ; 152, of whom 67 were officers and 85 constables, 
could read and write ; and 95 were under instruction, 


With the exception of the superintendent of police, who was a 
European, the membors of tho police force were all natives of India. 
Of these, 52 officers and 244 constables were Muhammndans, six 
officers and eight constables were Brshmans, one officer was a Rajput, 
80 officers and 100 constables were Maréthés, 90 officers and 116 
constables wore Hindu of other castes, and one officer was a Pérsi. 


OF 158, the total number of persons accnsed of heinous orimes, 54, 
‘or 35°29 por cent, were convicted. In the matter of the recovery of 
sstolon proporty, of £2,639 8¢. (Rs. 20,394), alloged to have been stolen, 
£906 12s. (Rs. 9,066), or 3446 per cent of the wholo amount, were 
recovered, Of the five districts of Gujariit, the Surat district came 
fourth both ns regards the proportion of convictions to arrests and tho 
proportion of the amount of property recovered to the amount stolen. 

‘Tho principal details of the amount of crime and the working of 
tho police daring the five years ending with 1874 will be found in the 
following tabular statement :— 


Blatemont showing the statistics of erimo and the working of the Police, 
1870-1875. a 
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But littloinformation hasbeen colloctedastothe comparativeamount Chapter TX. 
of crimo at different periods sinco the introduction of British rule. —amyinistration 
‘he following is a summary of such details'as are available =— af Justioe. 


‘The total number of offences committed during the five years end- Numbers of ofences, 
ing with 1849 was 16,622, representing an annual average of 3,324, 184-1875. 
or, on tho basis of the eousus returns of 1846, one crime to every 
130 inhabitants of tho district. Corresponding criminal returns for 
the five years ending with 1874 showed a total of 16,775 offences, 
giving an aj ‘of 8,355 crimes per year, or, on the basis of the 
census returns of 1872, one crime to every 180 inhabitants of the 
istrict. Again, a comparison of the returns would seem to show that 
in tho matter of murders and culpable homicides a slight improve- 
ment has taken place. For, while population has increased since 
1849, the number of crimes has remained constant at six cases of 
Juurdor and atempt to commit mundr, and at foar of exp hom 
cide, Under the head of robberies, including dacoitios and thefts of 
cattle, there is a marked falling off, the yearly averages for the two 
periods being 390 for the earlier (1845-49), and but sixty for the later 
(1870-74). 
‘Jail. —Besides the accommodation provided for under-trial pri- Jai. 
‘soners at tho head-quarters of euch sub-division, there is in the city 
of Surat, for the Surat and Broach districts, one district juil capable 
of containing 129 male and ton female prisoners, 


Chapter X. 
‘Reyenue and 
“Finance: 
Balance sheet, 
1825-1875. 
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REVENUE AND FINANCE. 


‘Tho earliest yeat for which a copy of the balance sheet of the 
district is available is 1827-28. Since that time many changes have 
been introduced in the system of keeping accounts. Bat, as far as 
possible, the different items have been brought under their corre- 

mding heads of account according to the system at present in force, 

elusive of £41,696 (Rs, 4,16,960), the adjustment, on acconnt of 
alienated land, the total transactions that appear in the district 
Balance shoot amount to receipts £475,879 (Rs.47,58,790) in 1874-75 
‘aguinist £282,714 (Rs, 28,27,140) in 1827-28, and charges £455,155 
(Rs. 45,51,580) in 187479 against £228,588 (Rs, 22,85,380) in 
1827-28. Exclusive of departmental miscellaneous receipts and sums 
received in return for services rendered, such as the receipts of the post 
and telegraph departments, the amount of revenue raised in 1874-75 
under all heads—imperial and provincial services? local funds, and 
municipal reventics—amounted to £419,942 (Rs, 41,09,420), or, on a 
population of 607,087, an incidenco per head of 13%. 10d. As no 
Conisus details are available for 1827-28, corresponding information for 
that year cannot be given. "During the interval of forty-seven years, 
the following changes have taken placo under the chiof heads of tho 
district receipts and charges. 








Land Revenwe—The receipts under this head, which includes 59-03 
per cont of £419,942, the entire revenue of the district, have risen from 
£197,506 (Rs. 19,75,060) in 1827-28 to £247,032 (Rs. 24,790,520) in 
1875. The increase is for the most part duo to the enhancement of 
the state receipts arising from the large area of land brought under 
cultivation since 1827. Another source of increase has been the nddi- 
tional levies recovered since 1863 from all alienated lands except the 
service lands held by cortain village and district officers. ‘The 
charges under this head show an advance from £31,279 (Rs. 3,12,790) 





2the revenues of Méndvi in 1897-28, a distinct teriory, are not incladed in tha 
Yalanoe shoe,” "Th and revenue the Manis subsaivilon smonsted oe 
ae ee ha the Mdndeteubvdiviion amounted in LSf4TS 
The ditincton between imparial and provincial services avises ont of the de: 
in 150, aur which Ste Goveraentof Yaa signs 
at the inperial rovennen a fixed sum for provincial sreiccs 
ae ie by ths ronda govern 
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to £84,178 (Rs. 3,41,780), ‘This apparent increaso in the cost of col- 
Teoting the land-tax is due #0 an increase in the number, and an 
enhancement of the salaries of officers employed in collecting the 
royemnes. 


‘The following statement? contrasts the land revenue for the years 
from 1830-81 to 1874-75 — 


Slatemant showing the yearly Land Revonwe of the Surat District 
1830-1875. 
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Tributes from Native States, —The receipts under tl D 
the amount of the tribute paid by the Bansda state, which in 1827-28 
‘was not shown separately. 


Stampe—Receipts have increased from £5,790 (Rs. 57,900) to 
£18,103 (Rs. 1,81,080) ; charges have fallen from £488 (Rts, 4,880) 
to £460 (Rs. 4,000), 


Barise on Spirits ant Drugs—Receipts have risen from £14,226 
(Rs. 142,260) to £37,871 (Rs. 3,73,710), or 162°69 per cent; charges 
hhave increased from £383 (Rs. 9,880) to £565 (Ks. 5,650). ‘Tho 
causes of the rise in the revenue are: i, the enbancement of the rate 
of duty ; ii, tho levy of 1 fresh tax in’ the shape of a shop licence ; 
fand ii, the introduction of more active competition at the auction 
sales of the right to manufacture and sell spirits and toddy. ‘The 
uso of country spirits? by the pooplo of the district is made to 
Yield » revenue to the stato by, limiting the number of persons who 
‘re allowed to sell them. The licensed vendors are of two classes : 

) those who, living within a radius of six miles from Surat and 

» are bound at their own cost to prepare all their spirits at. the 
government distillerios ; and (2) the rural vendors, who are allowed to 








wa nPerh Sale Ten eee cee octes eoe, Higuefrstmegaas yah 
Bo a Me ear’ enthel hs Gorermsete teeisions Ney 
BEusd open October 1575, and NO 0100, dated 25th October 1876- 

The loca drinks are of two kinds—spirite and fermented Liguoe. ‘Tho atv sirita 
rune the dite are al riled from the flower of the maura tea (Baasin 
weak ‘The common fermented liquor is from the juice of the wild date tree 
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manufacture their spirits as they please. From tho vendor of tho 

first class a reyenuo is derived in two ways. He is compelled to take 

from the public distillery a certain quantity of liquor every day, and. 

1s it passes out of the distille Yaya feo of trom 20, to ae, Gd. 

1 to Rs. 1}) is levied on each gailon, (}) a tax is levied varying 

£5 to £20 (Rs, 60 to 200) according to tho estimated consump- 

tion of spirits at tho vendor’s tavern. ‘Tho revenue obtained from 

the rural yendor consists of theamount bid by him at # publicauotion 

. for the right to manfacture and ell spirits and toddy within the 

area ofa cortain number of villages. state ren fom the 

consumption of fiquors is obtained by the levy of @ tax, 

Sar ee ee et Pom £210. to £5 (te, 26 to Ta, 30) on all 

‘Heonsed to sell Buropean liquors. ‘The intoxicating drags, from 

the uso of which an exciso revenue is obtained, aro the different 

Vara ‘of Indian hemp (Cannabis indica) known as Uhiing and 
‘aj . 

‘The following statement shows the variations in the state revenue 


orived from the uso of tho difforont forms of intoxicating wubata 
Do eripanaiestsipes fortystreyors— ae 








Btatomont sawing th yarly Racing Revenue of th Surat Dir 
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‘Town Vendors, [tort vendors, 
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©) Denies tm varying frm £5 to £20 for shop Useaces. 
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its and intoxicating drugs are distributed 





I for the sale of 
‘over the district as follow: 


‘Blatement showing the distribution of Liquorsshope over the Surat District, 1876. 
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Tranait Duties, which in 1827-28 yielded £1,548 (Rs, 15,480) and 
cost to collect £50 (Rs, 500), have since been abolished. 


Taio and Justice, —Rocoipts have fallon from £2,933 (Rs, 22,330) 
to £804 (Rs. 8,040). The amount is mado up of fines levied from 
offenders, During the same time tho charges havo decreased from 
£38,276 (Rs, 3,82,760) to £16,245 (Rs, 1,62,450). falling off is 
chiefly duo to the removal to Bombay of tho chief civil and criminal 
courts of appeal, 


Forests —This is now itom since 1827-28, 'Tho receipts in 
1874-75 amounted to £11,964 (Re, 1,198,640), and thw churgos to 
£5,078 (Rs, 50,780). : 


Asseased Tareer—Tho entry under this head represents the recovery 
of arrears of incomo-tax. ‘The following table? shows the amount 
realized from taxes levied sinco 1860. Owing to tho variety of their 
rates and incidence, it is difficult to make any satisfactory comparison 
of fous results of the different taxos in force between 1860-61 and 

872-78, :— 


















‘Aswad income, exhale of 





Yun. Coon Scheer 
Below £00, ‘Abe 600, sare, 
Ircometan— £ Ts, € Ts, 2 | Re 
180061 arsaii |17,2h 110] 935,074 | 23,9,740 | 19,899 | 1,28, 900 
161-62 170,400 | 17,04,090 | 221,632 | 29,106,890 | 13.204 | 1/22, 040 





208,145 | 20,81;400 | 29464 25,400 





100,388 | 10,03,850 
a1o5a10) 301 29,140 

1,490 | S207 | 63,070 
Eig) | So) Sho 


000 | 103 | 91060 
wae | 009 | e00 





S274 |_29740 
} Country spirits and todldy are in many eades sold by the same ehop-keeper. 
"Thin table ix from the collector's turn No, 66, dated 20th March 1871, 


and from the annual returus for 1871-72 and 1872-73, 
2 705—31 
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“Altowancen and Assignments—The decrease in charges is chiefly 
uo tothe settlement of cash alienations. 

Customs —The reveno under this head consists ofthe sale proceeds 
of opium and the amount of the bid for the right to sell the drug. 


‘Salt—Collections on account both of sea customs and of salt aro 
‘credited under this head. The entry, £28,700 (Rs. 2,87,000), includes 
{£27,760 (Rs, 2,77,600) on account of sea customs for 1827-28. | Tn 

‘ite of the falling off in the revenue from sen customs, the returns 
for 1874-75 show a large increase under this head. ‘This imerenso is 
Aue to the rovenuo derived from salt.! The additional charges aro 
Jikewise due to the increased establishment of the salt dopartment. 
Under the existing arrangements part of the salt consumed in the 
istrict is brought from the central salt work at Khérighora (sixty- 
five miles west of Ahmedabad) by rail to Surat. 

Military—Tho decrease in. charges is duo to the small number of 
troops now stationed at Surat. 


Registration and Education are new heads. ‘The increase in police 
charges is due to the re-organization of the department. 


‘Teansfere.—Receipts have risen from £24,181 (Rs, 2,41,810) in 
1827-28 to £06,365 (Rs. 9,03,650) in 1874-75, and charges from 
£11,904 (Rs. 1,19,040) in 1827-28 to £300,751 (Rs. 30,07,010) im 
1874-75, Tho increased receipts under this head of account are due 
chicfly—(i) to the receipts on account of local funds, and (ti) to the 
‘yemittances received from other treasuries, aud the amount held as 
Geposits on account of savings banks, ‘The increased’ charges are 
‘ug chiefly—(i) toa large surplus balance remitted to other treasuries, 
and (ji) to the expenditure on account of local funds.* 


‘The following statement shows, in tabular form, tho contrasted 
details of the balance sheets of the years 1827-28 and 1874-75. 
he figures shown in black type on both sides of the balance sheet 
for 1874-75 are book adjustments. On the receipt side the total, 
£41,606 10s, Gd. (Rs. 4,16,965-4), ropresents the additional revenue 
the district would yield had none of its lands been granted away by the 
state, On the debit side the figures, £8,806 19s. 6d. (Rs. 88,068-12), 
entered under the head of « Land Revenue,’ represene th rental 
of the lands granted to patele (except such’ as are engaged solely 
gu police duis) sud to village, watchnen ; tho entry, £52,497 
2s. 7d. (Rs, 3,24,971-4-8) under the head © Allowances and Assign- 
ments? represents the rental of the lands granted to district 
horediary ffcers, gerdads, and other non-rervico claimants 5 the 
entry, £392 8%, 5d. (Rs. 3,924-8-4) under the head ‘ Police, repre- 
sents the rental of tho lands granted to patels employed solely on 
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police daties. Cash allowances are, on the other hand, treated as 
Fetual charges and debited to tho different heads of account according 
to the nature of the grant, Thus, gronts of cash to patels (except 
such as are engaged solely on police daties) and village watchmen 
aro included in £34,178 de. 6d. (Rs. 3,41,782-4), the total of land 
revenue charges; grants of cash to non-servico claimants aro 
jncluded in £27,770 5s. 1d. (Rs, 2,77,702-8-8), the total of allowanco 
‘and. assignment charges ; and grants of cash to patels employed 
solely on police duties are ine! 
the total of police charges -— 





DISTRICTS. 
Comparatice Statement in Pounds Sterling of the Balance 
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Sheet of the District of Surat in the years 1927-28 and 1874-75. 
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Local Funds—The district local funds, which since 1863 have been 
collected ‘for the promotion of rural education and for the supply 
of roads, water, drains, rest-houses, dispensaries, and other useful 
objects affecting the everyday comfort, and convenience of the 
rate-payers,”! amounted in the year 1874-75 to a total sum of 
22401 (Rs, 2,24,610), and the expenditure to £20,251 (Rs, 2,02,510). 
This revenue is drawn from three sources, a special cess of +5 in 
addition to the ordinary land-tax, the proceeds of certain subordinate 
Tocal funds and some miscellancons items of revenue. ‘Tho special 
Tand cess, of which two-thirds aro set apart as a road fund and. tho 
remainder applied to the promotion of education, yielded in 1874-75 
‘a revenue of £16,484 (Rs. 1,64,840), Subordinate local funds, in- 
Gluding a ferry fund, a toll fund, a cattle-ponnd fund, anda school 
feo fund, yielded £1,844 (Rs. 18,140). Government and private sub- 
scriptions amounted to £1,956 (Rs, 19,560), and miscellaneous receipts, 
including certain items of land rovenuo, to £2,177 (Rs. 21,770), or 
‘total sum of £22,461 (Rs. 2,24,610). This rovenue is administered 
by committees composed partly of official and partly of private. mem- 
bers. ‘Theso boards aro of two classes, sub-divisional and district. 
The former, of which thero is ono for’ each fiscal. sub-division, is, 
under the presidency of the assistant or deputy. collector, composed 
of the chief local revenue officer of the sub-division muimlatdar, an 
officer of the publi works department, or, in educational matters, 
the deputy educational inspector, as official members, ‘The non-official 
members are one proprictor of an alienated village and three holders 
of land, ‘The district. board, under the presidency of the collector, 
consists of tho assistont and deputy collectors and the executive 
‘ongineer or educational inspector as official members; and ax private 
members one proprietor of an alienated village and six holders of land. 
‘Tho sub-divisional committoo ascertains the requirements of the sub- 
ivision in the matters of local works and education, and brings them 
to the notice of the district committec, Ata mectingheld about the 
first of September in each year, the president lays before the district 
committee a statement of the estimated available receipts on account 
of local funds, together with the estimates and proposals of the dif 
ferent sub-divisional committees. ‘The requirements of the district 
are discussed, questions being settled according to the vote of the 
majority of the members, the president in all cases having a casting 
vote. A general budget for the district is then framed, the portion, 
relating to public works being despatched to tho ‘evonus com. 
missioner, and that connected with education i 

public instruction, Oe seat 

















For administrative parposes the local funds of the distr 
divided into two main tections—those set apart for public eons ant 
those set wpart for education. ‘Tho receipts and disbursements dain 
the year 1874-75 under those two heads wero as follows nee 





{Government Resolution No, 655, dated 26th February 1874, 
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Locat Fuuils Balance Sheet in Pownde Sterling, 1874-75. 
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‘According to the statement received from the collector of the dis- 
trict, the following works have, since the introduction of the system in 
1863, been executed and cat of the loeal funds, ‘To open 
up commutications, 314 miles of road have been made and furnished 
With three. iron bridges, thirteen masonry bridges, forty-six timber 
Dridges, and $50 culverts, and along a majority of the lines trees 
Have been planted. To improve the water-supply, OCS wells and 
Hare eon Pd caer boos mado er repaired. To help village 
‘education sixty-three schools, and for the comfort of travellers eleven 
Test-honses, have been built. Besides these works, seventy-six cattle- 
pounds and four dispensaries have been constructed. 


Municipal Revenues —In the year 1874-75 there were, as shown in 
| he margin, four manip 
=e ate ot Tities, in istrict. In 

ms ewuttinsest, | that yearthe revenues rais- 
ed by these municipalities 
amounted altogether to 
£23,233 (Rs. 2,382,830). Of 
this sum, £12,250 (Rs. 
1,22,500) ‘were recovered 
from octroi dues 5 £5,675 
(fea 567750) from a toll-tax and whecltax; £3,111 (Rs. 31,110) from 
Cee ey taxes; and £2,197 (Rs, 21,970) from miscellaneous sourees. 
Under the provisions of the Bombsy District Municipal Act (VI. 




















1875. 


‘Works carried ot, 
188-75. 
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of 1873), Surat forms a city municipality; its funds, under tho 
presidency of the collector, being administered by a body of 
Prmissicners, some offal and others private, in the Fepertion 
of at least two of the Intter to one of the former. Under ths 
same Act Balsér, Rénder, and Méndvi form town municipalities a 
‘ministered by a body of commissioners, with the collector as pres 
dent, and the assistant or deputy collector in chargo of tho sub-divi- 
ion’ as vice-president, the commissioners being chosen in the pro- 
‘portion of at least two non-official to each official member. 

‘The following statement gives for each municipality the receipts, 
hargos, and the incidence of taxation in tho yar ending Bist March 
1875 -— 

- ‘Municipal Balance Sheet in Pounds Sterling, 1874-75. 
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Cotton.—At present (1875) an establishment in connection with 
‘the Cotton Frauds Act (Bombay Act IX. of 1863) for preventing the 
adulteration of cotton is, under the control of the collector of Surat, 
maintained at total yearly cost of £190 (Rs. 1,000), ‘This charge is 
mot from the cotton improvement fund framed under the provisions 
of that Act. ‘The establishment consists of a sub-inspector drawing 
outly salary of 12 (Ite. 120) aud a poon on 18s, (Rs 9)» month, 


Gujarat) 


CHAPTER XI. 


INSTRUCTION: 


In tho year 1873-74 there were two hundred and fifty-three 
fovgmmentechools, or on an arorage one school for every three inha~ 
ited villages, alienated as well as state, with an average attendance 
of 8,874 pupils (out of 12,414 on the rolls), or 2°66 por cent of 
813,781, the entire population not exceeding twenty years of age. 


Exclnding charges for superintendence, the total expenditure on 
Siacation, on scoot of sided as well as of stato and other schools, 
‘amounted in 1873-74 to £14,544 (Rs. 1,45,440), of which £3,033 
(Rs. 30,330) were debited to government and £11,511 (Rs, 1,15,110) 
to local and other funds. 


Under the director of public instruction, and the eduentional in- 

~ northern division (Gujarét), the education of the district 
was in 1873-74 conducted by a local staff two hundred and 
Strong. Of these, two were deputy educational inspectors, wit! 
‘genoral charge over all the schools of the district, drawing a total 
Yearly pay of £360 (Rs. 3,600) ; the rest were masters of vernacular 
Zchools, with. yearly salaries ranging from £72 to £9 12s. (Rs. 720 
to Rs, 96). Besides this local staff there were seven masters and. 
thirty-five assistants of high and anglo-vernacular schools, drawing 
an annual salary of from £540 to £24 (Rs. 5,400 to Rs, 240). 





OF two hundred and fifty-three, the total number of government 
schools, in two hundred and thirty-nine Gujardti only was (1875) 
fanght; and ya seven Urdu only. Iu four of the rest instruction was 
given both in English and in Gujarati; and one was ahigh school, 
teaching English and three classical languages (Sanskrit, Persian, 
and Latin) up to the standard required to pass the university entrance 
test examination, ‘Two were branch schools not attached to the 
high school, teaching up to the third standard. 


In addition to the state schools there were in the year 1878-74 
twenty-one other schools. Of these sixteon were government aided 
schools, of which fifteon received, in addition to contributions from 
private individuals and feos, grants-in-aid. from government amount- 
Ing to £815 (Rs, 8,150), while one was an indigenous school, receiv- 
ing £5 (Rs. 50) from tho local cess fund. ‘The remaining five were 

Inspected schools, supported solely by private contributions 
‘and foes and inspected by educational officers, 

B705—32 


Chapter XL 
Government schools, 
1874, 


Cost of education, 


Local staff, 


Instruction, 


Private schools, 
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Chapter XL ‘Tho following figures' show the increased moans for learning to 
cant ead anil write olfered by Government to the people during the last fio 
and twenty years. Tho first two government vernacular schools were 
State eduestion, opened in the city of Surat in 1336, and athird in 1827. Three years 
Tater(1880) twomoregovernment vernacular schools were opened—one 
atBalsérand the other at Mota. ‘Tho first government English school 
twas opened in the eity of Surat in 1842. But no detailed informa- 
, tion ia available for the years before 1850, In1850-51 there were 
seventeen government schools with a total number of 1,225 names on 
the rolls, or, as shown by the census of 1851, 0-48 per cent of 254,650, 
the total popnlation not exeeoding twenty years of age? In 1855-56 
the numberof government schools had risen to nineteen, with an 
frerge attendance of 1,252 pupils (ont of 1,570 on tho rolls). In 
1865-08 thonumber of schools hadrisento ninely-throe, of which sxty- 
ven wero government and twenty-six government sided and govern- 
Shent inspected private schools, with an average attendance of 4,143 
Pupils (out of 6,387 names ‘on the roll), or, as shown by tho 
Pikens of 1851, 1°62 per cent of 254,650, the total population not 
xceoding twenty years of ago. The figures for 1878-74 were, as 
Shown above, 253 government and twenty-one government aided and 
fivato inspected schools, with an average attendance of 9,661 pupi 
Tout of a total nomber of 14,186 names on the rolls), or, on the basis 
‘f the census of 1872, 3°07 per cont of $13,781, the total population 
not excooding twenty sears of age. In the year 1875-70 the total 
number of all schocls® in the district was réported to be 309, with 
15,833 names on the rolls. .A comparison with the returns for 1850 
ives, therefore, for 1875 an increase in the number of schools from 
7 to 309 ; while, of 313,781, the entire population of tho district not 
exceoding twenty years of age, 5-04 per cent were under instruction 
in 1875-76, as compared with 0-48 per cent in 1850-51. 

‘In 1855 there were no girls? schools, but in 1865 there were in the 
Sarat district fifteon girls’ schools, with an average attendance of 
452 (out of 837 enrolled) pupils. - Right years later, in 1873-74, the 
snumber of schools had risen to twenty-five, and the average attend- 
ance increased to 777 out of 1,270 on the rolls. 

‘The census returns for 1872 give for each of the chief races of the 
istrict the following information as to the proportion of persons able 
to read and write 

Of 106,250, tho total Hindn male population not excociing twelve 
Years, 9,626, or 9°05 per cent; of 39,415 above twelve, and not 
exceeding twenty years, 8,344, or 21-16 per cent ; and of 126,583 
exceeding twenty years, 26,637, or 21-04 per cent,—were able to read 
and write, or word unde instruction. OF 98,140, the total Hindu 











2 Of private fchools no statsticn are available, Some account of the 
pant of tho turaction given in perate whos wl'be fount hss Sonata! 


* This number bas been calculated from the total population in 1850-51 basis 
a the proportion given in tho commas rope for Tap 1860-51 onthe 


Tnolusive of ll state, nid, an inspected schools, atl exclusive of indigenous 
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female population not exceeding twelve years, 241, of 0-24 per cent ; 
‘of 38,317 ahove twelve, and not exceeding twenty years, 157, or 0°40 
por cent; and of 133,003 exceeding twenty years, 274, or 0-20 per 
Cont, —were able to read and write, or were tnder instruction. 


Of 8,956, the total Muhammadan male population not exceeding 
twelve years, 1,091, or 12°18 per cent ; of 8,989 abovetwelvo, and not 
exceeding twenty years, 868, or 21°75 per cent jand of 12,009 excved- 
ing twenty years, 2,878, or 22°29 per cent,—were able to read and 
write, or were under instruction. Of 8,398, thetotal Muhammadan 
female population not exceeding twelve years, 121, or 1-44 per cent 5 
Of 4,168 above twelve, and not exceeding twenty years, 57, or 1:36 
percent; and of 13,737 exceeding twenty years, 101, or 073 per 
‘cent,—were able to read and write, or were under instruction. 





OF 2,164, the total Pérsi male population not exceeding twelve 
years, 1,070, or 49-44 por cent ; of 798 above twelvo, and not excoed- 
ing twenty years, 656, or 89°45 per cent; and of 3,010 exceeding 
twenty years, 2,165, or 71°92 per cent,—were able to resd and write, 
or wore under instruction. Of 2,005, the total Pérsi female popu 
ation not exceeding twelve years, 477, or 23°79 per cent; of 958 
above twelve and not exceeding twenty years, 217, or 22°05 per 
cent ; and of 3,906 exceeding twenty years, 283, or 7-24 per cont,— 
Were able to read and write, or wero under instruction.* 


Bofore tho year 1865-66 no returns, arranging the pupils accord- 
Statement showing the wumbere of the different races at ing to race and re- 








‘school, 80S ant 1874. = ligion would seem 
to have been drawn 

i up. The statement 

GET sin, | given in the mar- 
‘here ‘Bere, [ale | gin shows that of 


tho three _ chief 
races of the district, 
the Pérsis have the 
largest. proportion 
of their boys and 
girls under instrno- 
tion. Since 1865 
a considerable advance has, it will bo seen, boon made by the Musal- 
mfns. ‘The increaso under this head is, according. to the educational 
ingpestr, partly du tothe eatabisiment of six new Urdu schools, 
ad partly to the development of the deve for goverament_ educn- 
tion among the Musalm: 


0£ 1,270, the total: number of girls enrolled in 1873-74 in the 
twenty-five girls’ schools, 746, or 58°74 per cent, wore Pérsis ; 489, 
or 3851 percent, Hindus ; and 35, or 2°75 per cent, Musalméns, 








1-As under the head ‘others’ seventeen persons who were not Pires 
included, these details are not quite accurate, mere OP 


Chapter XE 


Muhammadans, 
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0£ 13,974, the total number of pupils in government (12,638) and 
‘aided private (1,335) schoolsin the Surat district, there werein 1874-75 
3,427, or 24°53 per cent, Bréhmans; 287, or 2-05 per cent, Roj- 
puts ; 153, or 100 por cent, Kéyasths and Parbhns ; 1,486, or 10°63 
percent, of trading castes (Wénids and Bhétifs) ; 1,930, or 1587 
‘cent, of cultivators (Kanbis) ;919, or 6°57 per cont, of artizans 
Idsiniths, blacksmiths, carpenters, tailors, and others) ;349, or 
240 per cen ofshop-kecpor each ax cmon, dealers in vegetables 
‘and betel-leaves); 856, or 6-12 por cent. of labourers (washermen, 
‘water-carriors, fishermen) ;498, or 356 per cont, of low-castes (shoo~ 
makers, sweepers, scavengers, and others) ; 272, or 1-04 per cont, 
miscellaneous (genealogists, grain-earriers, and others); 1,374, or 9°83 
percent, Musaléns, of whom 447 were Bohoris ; 2,030, or 14°52 per 
Sent, Parsis ; and $28, or 2°31 por cnt, of aboriginal and hill tribes. 
Besides, there were 61, or 0-43 per cont, Christians, of whom two 
wore Europeans, one Indo-European or Eurasian, and fifty-eight 
Native converts, 


‘Tnadiition to theso thore wore in the same year, as shown below, 
367 pupils attending the inspected private schools in tho district :— 


Pupils in Inepected Private Schools, 1875. 











{atone} Low. 











‘Tho following tabular statemont, prepared from the returns fur- 
nishod by the educational department, shows indetail the number 
6f schools and pupils with their cost to government :— 





‘Rolurn of Government, Government Aided, and Private Taspected Schools in the Surat District in the years 1855-06, 1865-66, 
and 1873-74. 
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In conclusion, it may be useful to compare tho presont_ (1873-74) 
provision for teaching the town and the country population of tho 
Aistriot, 

Jn the city of Surat thera wore in 1873-74 eighteen government 
schools, with an average attendance of 1,510 pupils (out uf 2,087 
enrolled), or 1°40 per cent of the total population of the city. Of 
these schools, one was a high school; two wero branch schools; 
one an anglo-vernacular school ; nine were vernacular schools for 

three were vernacular schools for girls ; and two were evening 
vernacular schools. ‘The average yearly cost per pupil in the high 
school, which was established “as an English school in 1842, 
was £8 184, 24d, (Rs, 86-9-10), and in tho rest it varied from 10s, 
to £3 (Rs. 5 to 80), ‘The following table shows the number of pupils 
who since 1868 have their university entranco test examin- 
ation from the Surat high school :— 





[ms [25 [ss vn sr] ro [roa ur |. 








Tn addition to the above, there were in tho same-year (1873-74) four- 
teen private schools of which two were styled Bnglish schools; two 
second grade anglo-vernacular schools (one for boys and the other 
for girls) ; and ten vernacular schools, of which six were for boys and 
four for girls. ‘Tho average attendance in twelve of theso schools was 
875 out of 1,171 on the rolls. The average yearly cost per pupil was 
bout £6 (Rs, 60) in ono of the English schools, and £2 (Rts 20) in 
the other ; while in the rest it varied from to £1 6s. (Rs. 3to 13). 
Tho number of pupils that passed their university entrance test 
examination, with the aid of this provision for education, was two in 
1868, one in 1871, two in 1872, and three in 1873. 


‘The town of Balsfir was (1873-74) provided with seven government: 
Schools, with an average attendance of 320 pupils (out of 458 on tho 
rolls), or 282 per cent of the total population. Of these schools, one 
‘Was an English school ; one a Musalmén Urdu school ; one an evening 
Schools and four (two for boys and two for gitls) vernacular, or 
Gujaréti schools, The average yearly cost per pupil was about 
£4 6s. (Re, 43) in the school, and in tho rest it varied from 
65. to £1 Be. (Rs, 8 to 14), 


tn the year 1873-74 there were five government schools in Rénder, 
With an average attendance of 158 pupils (out of 237 0n the rolls), or 
158 per cent of the total population of the town. Of these, one 
ras tn English school ; two (one for boys and one for girs) wero vor- 
hacular schools; one was an evening school ; and onea Musalmén 
‘Unda school. ‘The average cost per pupil in the English school was s 
little over £5 (Rs. 50), and in the rest it varied from 10s in the 
‘evening school to £1 14. (Rs. 5 to Rs, 17) in the girls’ school. There 
‘was, hesides, one private indigenous school receiving an annual con- 
‘tribution from the local funds amounting to £5 (Rs. 50). The average 

2 705—33 
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attendance in this school was 56 pupils out of 96 on the roll; and the 
faverage shiare of the state subsidy per pupil amounted in 1873-74 
to 6}d, (4} as) Besides the government provision of schools 

ft, four schools are maintained nt the expense of private indivi- 
nals where Arabic and Urdu are taught, 


‘Exclusive of the towns of Surat, Balsir, and Rénder, the district 
of Surat was in 1873-74 provided with 215 schools, or, on an average, 
five schools for each eighteen inhabited villages. ‘The following state- 
ment shows the distribution of these schools by sub-divi 
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In Surat there are two libraries and three local newspapers. 
‘The library known as the ‘Andrew’s Library? was established in 





1850. Donations as shown 
|_“"* _| in the margin, amounting, 
«| m| in all to £1,377 8», (Rs. 
BA Wotercaneat -. Z| 6-9) too | 18,774), gave the inal: 
‘ana 30 | 2.8) tion a good start. The total 
Siewuvepale "=" y000 @ 1900| number of books in the 
library is 4,246, ‘There are 
sixty-six subscribers _ar- 
ranged in five classes, the rates of subscription being as shown in 
—_ the margin.” The library 
subscribes to two Bombay 
English daily and to ten 
English and vernacular 
‘weekly newspapers. Some 
monthly papers and maga- 
zzines are also taken in. 


‘The other Jibrary is known as the ‘Nahanpura Native Reading 
Room and Library, Surat.’ Tt was established in April 1868. It 
has at present no building of its own. Of a total number of three 
‘dco books, ono hundred aren Pglishand the retin vermacla. 
‘Some of these books were presented by the educational departiment, 
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‘ndsome by Pérsi and Hinda gentlemen of BombayandSurat. There 
are thirty-five subscribers, of whom five are first class, paying a yearly 
subscription st the rate of £1 4s. (Rs. 12) ; and thirty are second 
class, paying at the rate of 12« (Rs. 6). ‘The average annual reve- 
rue amounts to £52 8+. (Rs, 324). ‘The reading-room subscribes to 
one Buglish and one Gujaréti daily of Bombay and to twelve English 
and vernacular woekly newspapers. Some monthly magazines aro 
also taken in, 

OF the three local newspapers, the Gujarit Mitra bas been in 
circulation for twelve years, the Surya Prakash for five years, and 
the Deshimitra for two years. They’ are all printed and ‘published 
weekly at Surat. 

In October 1871 some of the principal inhabitants of Surat formod 
themselves into an association called the ‘ Surat Praja Saméj.’ The 
object of this association was ‘ to watch the interests and, if neces- 
sury, to represent to government the views of the people of the dis- 
trict? A ng committee was appointed ; but before the asso- 
ciation did any actual work, its meetings were ‘discontinued, and the 
“Surat Praja Saméj ’ is now said to be * in a dormant state.’ 


Post. 


Por the Surat district forms a part of the Gujarét 
postal Livision’ ama, exclusive of the receiving house at Surat, con- 
tains (1875) eighteen post offices. ‘These offices are located at tho 
following stations : 1, Surat; 2, Rénder; 3, Bi indi ; 4, Olpsid 
5, Mindvi; 6, Karod ; 7, Bardoli ;8, Walod ; 9, Sachin ; 10, Navséri ; 
U1, Jalélpor ; 12, Gandevi; 13, Bilimora; 14, Chikhli; 15, Balsér 5 
16, Pérdi; 17, Udwéra; and 18, Daman. Asan experimental measure 
an sore ‘post office has (1876) been opened at Bénsda. 
_ These stations are suporvised by the inspector of post offices 
jn the Gujerét: division assted by the sub-inspector of the Surat 
‘and Broach districts. The yearly salary of the inspector is £480 
(Rs, 4,800), rising to £600 (Rs. 6,000), and of the sub-inspector £90 
(Rs.900), "Except at Surat, Karod, Sachin, and Udwara, the officials 
in charge of post offices are styled depaty post-masters, and are 
ee eas from £24 (Rs. 240) to £60 (Rs. 600). 

© at Karod and Sachin are styled sub-deputy post-masters, 
tho annual salary of the former being £12 (Rs. 120), and of thelatter 
£16 16s. (Re. 168). The post office at Udwéra is in charge of a 


feremment schoolmaster on a yearly allowance of £12 (Hs. 129) 
1 the ‘department. ‘the Surat city station is the dis- 
ae of, the district the ofleer in charge of tat aco 
Sing Sas (ie a0 ate 
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In tho Surat district thore aro in all thirty-three delivery messengers 
on yearly salaries ranging from £9 12s. (Rs. 96) to £12 (Rs. 130), 
averaging £9 18s. 114d. (Rs. 99-7-8). ‘The pay of the rural 
‘messongers, of whom thero are thirty-seven, varies from £10 16s. 
. 108) to £18 4e. (Rs. 132) a year, and averages £11 5s. Od. 
fis: 112-14). ‘This staff of men is distributed according to require- 
ments; letters being delivered in some places daily, and in others 
only once a week. 








In tho Surat district there are three post boats for the conveyance 
of the mails between Bhagwidéndi, in the Olpéd sub-division, and 
Gogo. Tn these boats are also admitted passengers at a change of 
1s. (as, 8) per head in the fair season, and 2s, (Rs, 1) in the monsoon. 
The corresponding first class charges are Se. (Rs. 1-8) and 6s. (Rs. 3) 
respectively. ‘Tho passago generally takes from seventeen to twenty 
hours, 

According to a statement furnished by the post-master goneral, 
Bombay, in 1870-71, the latest year for which information is avai 
able, 415,518 paid, 205,854 unpaid, 71,583 service, and 8,745 
tered, or in all 701,645 covers were received ; 423,657 paid, 249,149 
unpaid, 103,322 service, ond 7,624 registered, or in all 783,752 covers 
were despatched. Under the new post office manual similar details 
sare not now registered, 









In 1870-71 the receipts, exclusive of the sale proceeds of posta; 
stomps, amounted to £1,730 4e, 54d. (Re, 1730230), and the expos 
diture to 0 10s. 53d. (Rs. 84,505-3-11). ‘The corresponding 
figures for 1873-74 are—receipts £1,481 Be. 24d, (Rs, 14,811-9-6), and 
expenditure £3,768 14s, 33d, (Rs. 37,687-2-3). 





TELEGRAPH, 


Besides the railway telegraph offices at the different railway 
stations in the district, there is one government telegraph officd 
situated in tho city of Surat. ‘The amount of work! that has of lato 


Sears passed throngh this office will be seen from the following 
‘statement :— 





Statement showing the working of the Surat Telegraph Ofics, 1861-1875. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


‘As regards the medical aspects of tho district, the civil surgeon 
wrote in 1875 ; ‘The disoases most commonly 
net m ivi on of the town and distriot 
of Sarat are fever, ague, dysentery, diarrhars, cutaneous affections, 
ophthaliaia, eyphili and ‘rofalay’ Of theas; even among tho peopla 
inhabiting the towns, who are less exposed to malarious influences 
than many of the inhabitants of the rural parts, intermittent fever 
andague are the most frequent, ‘The type ordinarily met with among 
towns-poople is mild, occasionally coniplicated with liver and spleon 
enlargement, but almost invariably amenable to the influence of 
quinine. Among the country-people, notably among the inhabitants 
of Méndvi and the Dings, fever is far more severe in charactor, and 
frequently productive of permanent injury to the constitution, which 
becomes, as it were, saturated with latent malaria, ready to spring 
up on the occurrence of chill, or of any trifling ailment that may 
disturb the usual balaneo of health. In theso cases enlargement of 
tho spleen and, more or less, Iencocythremia is the rule, Discaso 
of the liver is less frequent thon disease of the spleen. Remittont 
malarions fever is comparatively rare in Surat itself, but is rather 
‘moro common in the rural parts of the district. Tn the Ding forests, 
by far the most unhealthy locality, remittent fever of a very sovero 
sil fatal typo provails up to tho month of March or 4 (mie 
‘symptoms appear to be intenso pyrexia, with great swelling of tl 
Blan in the neighbourhood of Tie jaws and throat; swelling of tho 
ces, tongue, and soft palate; congestion of the stomach, splocn, 
and liver, with bilious vomiting, delirium, and rapid collapse, ‘Tho 
only treatment in such eases that offers the least chance of smccess 
is immediate removal from the forest into a more healthy locality, 
and the administration of lange doses of quinine and stimulants, 

“Tn Surat itself syphilis is rifo, for the most part untreated or 
maltreated, and, occurring in constitations often moro or Jess tainted 
by serofuls, and, perhaps, also, by obscure hereditary forms of the 
disease itself, it presents, not unfrequently, its most severe and ro- 
pulsivo features, destructive alike to the health and appearance of 
the sufferers. ‘The disease appears to be equally common among all 
classes of the native community, and, as might be expected, its hered- 
itary form is by no means rarely met with, and’no doubt a largo 
‘Amount of infant mortality is due to it 

“Next in onder of frequency aro cutaneous diseases, prevailing, 
perhaps, more among the fishermen and boatmen than among other 
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classes ; though, as in all Indian towns, tho usual consequences of 
dirt, neglect, and crowding, show themselves among almost the whole 
population, 

“The records of epidemics aro 8 meagro that I am unable to do 
more than mention a few of the most important. So far as I have 
been able to ascertain, there are no means of arriving at any reliablo 
data as to the ssortaliy they caused, or even as to the number of in- 
habitants affected by thom, ‘Tho first mention of epidemic cholera 
isin 1818, ‘The epidemic was extremely virulent and long continued, 
lasting about four months, and nearly one-fourth of those attacked aro 
said to have died. If we take into consideration the probability 
that a t many of those said to have been attacked cholera 
‘were | Ae from diarrha, or fright, or colic, or from all three com- 
Dined, and that those were also probably all among the recoverios 
from the diseaso, then one-quarter por cont is a very large mortality, 
‘There is no evidence to show that the discaso appeared to have select= 
‘ed one caste more than another ; but its ravages are said to have beon 

test in the most crowded parts of the city, such as Gopipura and, 

‘elpith, A great deal of country-liquor has always beon manufac 

‘and consumed in Surat, and among those addicted to drunken- 
ness, of whom there is a very large class, cholera, as might be 
‘expected, found many victims. Since the year 1818 cholera has 
curred every throo of four years, but no epidemic has been so serious 
as the first’ Of typhoid fever, as on epidemic, there is no record, 
‘but no doubt occasional » ic cases do occur, About twenty 
it is stated that there were one or two epidemics of small- 
co that time, owing to tho increased attontion that has 
Rees paid to vaccination, there has been no severe outbreak of that 
disease, In the year 1867, 360 deaths from small-pox were recorded ; 
but that includes the whole district, not the town or its immediate 
neighbourhood alone, In the spring of this year too, 1875, there was 
a small outbreak of the disease at Rénder, but it did not continue 
for long, and did not spread beyond tho locality in which it originated. 

The method of the native practitioners of the district, Waids and 
‘Hakims alike, seems to bo purely ompirical ; they use emotics, bleed- 
ing nnd purging a good deal, and tho actual cautery is very com- 
monly applied in easos of chronic diseaso, Each native practitioner 

somo one or more nostrums to Which he attributes special effi- 
and which he regards sss secret and valuable part of his 
stock-in-trade, not to be divulged except to his successor in his 
practice.” 
fitters tft ie) were, ie aan district of Surat, besides 
an ital, nine dis 3, of which hay = 
ish since A802, spensaries, ve been estab- 

‘During tho year 1874-75, 55,800 persons in all were treated in theso 

hospitals, of whom 038 wero in-ddor and. 54,302 outelose pationts, 
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With the exception of the di Jes at Rénder and Olpéd, all of Chapter X11, 
these institutions are provided with special buildings. The total pypiie Healths 
amount expended in checking disease in 1874-75 was £5,359 
(its, 53,500), Of this £4,539 (Its. 45,390) were paid from provincial 
revenues, £721 (Ra. 7,210) from local funds, and £99 (Rs. 90) from 
sl revenues. 
‘The following details of tho working of these different institutions 
are taken from their annual administration reports for 1874-75 
‘Tho Surat civil hospital was established in 1823. Tt has a, uil 
ing of its own, built in 1864 at a cost of £7,190 (Rs. 71,900), 
by Sir Kéwasii Jahingir, K.C.S.1. The patients are mostly police 
servants and beggars; the last bearing a proportion of more than 
twenty-five per cent to those of settled homes. Anemia is very 
Promnlent ix’ the largest proportion of the patients, It is also very 
fommon among the police, probably from their having, to servo in 
malarious districts, ‘The’ most prevalent forms of sickness were 
fever, dysontery, and lung discase. Intermittent fever bas, from 
the causd abovementioned, been more frequent among the police than 
‘mong the civil population. ‘The cases of dysentery are ascribed 
to malaria, In the hospital thirty-seven cases remained from tho 
previous year, 637 fresh cases ware admitted, and thirty-four re- 
Admitted, making » total of 708, Of these, 637 were discharged, 
trenty-soyon remained, und forty-four died. Out-patients numbered 
f Srrentythee major and 398 minge surgical 
ions. "The civil surgeon in 1874-75 reports that, in his opinion, 
tho syphilitic taint has taken s0 deep a hold on all classes of tho cor 
munity that it will never be eradicated but by stringent legislation 
on tho subject of contagious disoases. 
‘Tho Pérakh dispensary, situated in a public thoroughfare in the Pirath dispenary, 
font densely popolated part. of tho city of Surat, was opened in 
1805. It a building of own, built at the expense of Khare 
todji Fardunji Pérakh, of Bombay. The majority of the pationts 
Delong to tho poor and indigent classes, and are mostly residents of 
Surat. In tho year 1874-75 twenty-five in-patients were treated, 
of whom twenty-three were discharged and two remained. Of 
9,998 out-pationts, 9469 wero discharged, 375 absented themselves, 
two diod, and ninety-two remained under treatment at the close of 
the year, ‘Tho greatest number of admissions was for fever, in the 
treatment 8f which cinchonidine was foand equally efficacions with 


yuinine, ‘There jor and 589 minor o . 
Bend Anta ee th enn end tT wry 
erate the respiratory system, of the stomach ond bowels, and 
syphilis, 
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hess were discases of the eyes, lungs, stomach, and bowels, rhoumatio 
affections, and cutaneous diseases. 


‘The Olpéd di: was oponed in 1874. ‘There were no ine 
patients in 1874-75. Out-patients numbered 3,790, including 212 
Te-admissions. OF these, 3,030 were discharged, 697 absentod 
‘themselves, and sixty-three remained under treatment. There were 
sixty-five minor surgical operations. 

The Méndvi dispensary was opened in 1869. At the close of 
1878-74 there remained two in-patients, thirty-soven were admitted, 
and seventeen re-admitted, making # total of fifty-six in 1874-75 ; of 
these, fifty-one were di i, one died, and four absented them- 
selves. Of out-patients, twenty-nine remained from the previous year, 
1,059 were admitted, and 225 were re-admitted, making a total of 
1,913. Of the total number of out-patients treated in 1874-75, 1,406 
Nore discharged, 478 absented themselves, one died, and twenty-eight 
remained at the close of the year. ‘There were fifty-six minor surgical 
operations. Besides inalarious fevers and skin complaints, the chic 
forms of sickness were affections of the eyes, lungs, stomach, and 
intestines. 

‘The Bérdoli dispensary was opened in 1869. At the close of 
1878.74 there remained five in-patients, nd inthe following year 
tyenty-sis wore admitted and four ro-tdmitted, making otal 
of thirty-five. Of these, thirty-four were discharged and one remained, 
OF ont-pationts nineteen remained from the previous year, 1,784 wero 
admitted, and forty-seven re-admitted, making a total in’ 1874-75 
of 1850. OF these 1,732 were discharged, ninety-cight absented 
themselves, one died, and nineteen remained. Sixty minor surgical 
operations were performed in 1874-75. Amongst the cases treated 
ia 1873-74, wereague, syphilis, ropa, injuries, and earbuncle Tho 
ater of the river Mindhola, used by the poople for all purposes, 
is complained of as one of the chief causes of sickness, 


- The Victoria dis situated in the town of Kéliéwéri near 
Navséri, in the Jalélpor’ sub-division, was in 1863, In 
1874-75 thirty-two in-patients were treated. OF these, twenty-nine 

‘were discharged, one absented himself, and two remained. Of tho 

out-patients, 121 were kept on from the previous year, 6,729 were ad- 

mitted, and 146 were re-admitted, making a total of 6,996. Of these, 

6,484 were discharged, 357 absented themselves, and 155 remained. 
‘The chief disease was fever. Intestinal parasites are also said to bo 

Yery common, ‘There were 235 minor surgical operations. 

The Chikhli dispensary was opened in 1870. There is accommoda- 
tion for in-patients of both sexes in the dispensary. In 1874.75 the 
number of in-patients was eleven, including one ro-admission, OF 

these, nine were discharged and twodied. Of out-patients, forty-two 

‘were kept on from the previous year, 3,354 were admitted, and 405 

were re-admitted, making a total of S801. Of these, 2,747 were dis- 

charged, 1,007 absented Ives, one died, an forty-six ety 

‘There were 110 minor surgi ions. Of the cases treated, 

peta as ‘surgical operatior 
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The Bala dispensary was prac in 1862. To 187425, he ng Chapter XI. 
patients numbered forty-ive. Of these, forty-two wore dischargedand pape 
Tiree died, Out-patients numbered 9,196, ‘The chief diseases were apse 
mnalarious fever, syphilis, dysentery, and skin diseases. There were 
two major and 305 minor surgical operations. 


‘The Pérai dispensary was opened in 1870, Of in-pationts three Pirti dispensary, 
were kept on from the previous year and twenty-three were admitted 
ju 1874.75. Of these, twenty-four were discharged, one died, and one 
remained. Of out-patients, 184 remained from the previous year, 
$,155 were admitted, and 432 were re-ndmitted, making a total of 
BI721. OF theso, 2,085 were discharged, 6544 absented themselves, and. 
eighty-two remained. There were 170 minor surgical operations. 
‘he chief diseases were fever and affections of the stomach and bowels, 


Tn tho year 1874-75 the work of vaccination was,under the super- _Vacsnatin, 

vision of tho superintendent of vaccination for tho eastern Gujarit 
circle, carried on by nine vaccinators, with yearly salaries varying 
from £15 12s, (Rs. 150) to £28 16s. (Rs. 288), OF the operators 
eight were distributed over the rural parts of the district—one. for: 
each sub-division, ‘Tho duties of the ninth vaccinntor were confined 
to the city of Surat. The total_number of operations performed in 
the sane year amounted to 16,474, exclusive of 687 revaccinations, 
as compared with 17,976 primary ‘vaccinations in 1869-70, when no 
revaccination was carried on. 


‘Tho following abstract shows tho chiof points of interest connected OPIS) ni rer 
with the ago and the race of the persons vaccinated :— toa 


Baledr dispensary. 
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Comparative Swnmary of Vaccination Operations in the Distriel 
uring the years 1869-79 and 1874-75. 
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he total cost of these operations was in 1874-75 £532 10 
(Rs. 5,325), or about 72u, (5}.a8) for each successful case. ‘The entire 

rgewas made up of tho following items: aupervision and inspes- 
tion £276 Le, (Ret 2,767), establishment £245 (Re. 2,460), and con- 
Hingencies £0 16y. (Ra. 98). _ Of theso, the supervising and SnspectiCg: 
charges wore wholly met from government provincial funds, Of 
the Sonutsder, the expense of £200 124, (Rs. 2,506) on_aocount of 
sre d ruecinators. was borne by the local funds of the different sab- 
Hirisions, while in Surat tho municipality paid the eum of £25 4s. 
(Rs. 252) for the services of the town yaccinator, 

3 705-34 
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‘The more common forms of cattle diseases are: sitla, rinderpost 5 
mowéeo, foot-and-mouth disease; glasandi, inflammation of the 
throat and chest. Somo details of the symptoms of these different 
forms of diseaso will be found in the Broach Statistical Account, 


<The total number of deaths in tho five years ending 1875, ns 
shown in the sanitary commissioner’s annual reports, is 78,777, or 
fan average yearly mortality of 15,755, or, assuming the figures of the 
census of 1872 as n basis, of 2°59 per cent of the total population. 
‘Of the average number of deaths 10,557, or 6701 por cont, wero 
returned ns dae to fever ; 1,579, or 10:02 ‘por cent, to bowel com- 
plaints; 289, or 1°83 per cont, to cholera ; 261, or 1°66 per cent, to 
small-pox and 2,818, or 17°89 per cent, to miscellancons diseases. 
Deaths from violence or accidents averaged 251, or 1°59 per cent of 
the average mortality of the district. During the samo period tho 
number of births is returned at 66,086 souls, of whom $4,748 aro 
‘entered ax malo and 81,838 as fomalo children, or an averngo yearly 
Dirth-rato of 13,217 souls ; or, on the basis of the census figures, « 
Dirth-rate of 2°17 por cont of the entire population of the district. 


‘Theso figures seem to bo incorrect; for, while the population of tho 
istrict is increasing, the roturns show a birth-rato loss by 2,538 than 
tho doath-rato: that is, a differonco of 0-42 por cont of tho on 
population of the district, ‘The explanation probably. is, that. while 
tho mortality is protty accurately known, not nearly all of the births 
treat 








CHAPTER XIU. 
SUB-DIVISIONAL ACCOUNTS. 


Olpad Sub-division.—The Olpéd sub-division of the Surat dis- 
trict is bounded on the north by the river Kim, on the east by the 
‘Wasrévi division of Baroda territory, on the south by the river Tépti, 
and on the west by the Gulf of Cambay. ‘The total area is $26 square 
miles, and the ion, according to the census of 1872, consisted 
of 66,256 souls, that is, an average density of 203'25 to the squaro 
mile,” The realizable land revenuo in 1874-75 amounted to £58,825 


Of tho total aroa of $26 squaro miles, soven are occapiod by the 
lands of alienated villages. romainder, according to the revenue 
‘survey rotumns, contains 124,635 acres, or 61-08 per cent, of occupied 
Ind; 8,420 actos, or 421 per cent, of cultarable waste ; 59,052 acres, 
‘or 29°98 por cont, of unculturable waste ; and 11,016 acres, or 530 
Ber cent, occupied by, rare, river ‘beds, and the sites of villages. 

rom 138,055 acres, 20,977 acres have to bo subtracted on_aecount 
of alicnated lands in stato villages. Of tho balanco of 106,178 acres, 
the actaal area of culturablo stato land, 100,444 acros, or 94°59 por 
‘cent, wero in the year 1873-74 under cultivation, 


_Excopt for a ridge of sand hills along the coast, the Olpéd sub- 
division forms an unbroken plain. In tho neighbourhood of tho 
sand hills, and in a few villages on the Tipti, the ficlds are generally 
enclosed ; but, with these exceptions, the country is open and un- 
fonced. "So very slightly is its surfaco raised above high-water 
snark, that the sea flows into the very heart of the sub-division, and so 
many are the inlots for the tidal waters along the coast lino that, over 
nearly ono-half of its whole area, the salt water, soaking: » 
injures cultivation to such an extont that well irrigation is possible 
fow of the eastern villages. Formerly, it is said, tho wells 









freely in the pastare lands and on tho bordors of ponds. But, with 
this exception, the land is somewhat bare of trees. 

‘The climate is generally healthy. Cool breezes prevail during tho 
thot season The Saintall averages thirty inches. 

With the exception of the boundary rivors—the Kim on tho north, 
nd the ‘Tipti_ on the south—there is no stream of any importance. 
‘Whe ponds and reservoirs are not much used for irrigation, and aro 
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the black and the medium, or teear, varieties, 
include more than three-fourths of the whole area of the sub-divi- 
sion. ‘The soil known in Olpéd as beaar, unlike the Jalélpor besar, 
is meroly an inferior sort of black, known by its dingy appearance 
‘and coarseness of texture, Good black soil produces Indian millet, 
cotton, and wheat; while the inferior sorts of besar only produco wheat, 
‘and not even wheat, except under fayourable conditions of rain-full. 
"The better class of besar land is to be found chiefly to tho west of 
Olpéd. Black soils also suitable for rico cultivation. But, from want 
cof water, rice is grown only to's small extent. Red soil varies from 
tthe light soil, known ax morpana, of the sandy ridgos on tho const 
to the village site soil, or gabhin, which, even without manure, 
‘Year after yeor yields abundant cro} of much the same chnr- 
Titer as village site soll is, under tho name of Khdmbla-thatha, to bo 
‘met with in a few villages on the Tépti. ‘The reclaimable salt Iands 
of the Olpéd sub-division, comprising 27,844 acres, form three main 
ivi ‘northern group, including the salt marsh lands situated 
‘between the Kim and Sena rivers; ii, central group, between the Sena 
river and the Tena creck ; and iii, southern group, including the 
portion of the sub-division south of the’Tena creck. Of the total re- 
Claimable land 20,512 acres, or more than two-thirds of the whole, 
are at present under reclamation. 2 
‘The following statement shows the area occupied in the state 


villages, and the assessment imposed under rates guaranteed by 
government in the year 1869-70:— 


Statement shoring the Area occupied aud the Assesement imposed, 
1869-1870. 
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ma p Lad 
‘uta arent on government an alin) 697000 12 0) 60,700.16 
Deduct—Valuations of alicnations 1,47.858 5 0) 14,785.16 74 
500082 7 0) 69,00 4 104 
4 
2 


Temains realizable SS i 
Aild-—Healieable quit-rents, Re, ‘49,008 2 0| 4,900 6 3 
S288 10 0) 2.28817 








‘Addd—Salo of yraztog farms, beds of rivers, Ke! 





‘Total realiable revenue... 6210 3 0} 63108 8 4b 





‘The ratos of assessment introduced in 1869-70 remain in force 


until 1898-09, 

‘Tho population, ns given in tho consus of 1872, of 6 
Todged in 15,746 ‘house, appears from tho returns of 1873-74 to be 
supplied with 1,201 wolls and 547 tanks, and to be the owners of the 
following stock: 5,690 ploughs, 6,100 carts, 15,037 oxen, 8501 cows, 
15,818 buffaloes, 377 horses, 15,669 sheop and goats, and 76 asses. 


In 1869-70, the year of settlement, 18,832 distinct holdings, or 
Khita, were recorded, with an average area of nine acres, ‘and a rental 
of £4 1s, Bd. (Rs. 40-18-9). ‘These holdings would represent, if 
divided in equal parts among the agricultural population, for each 

mn, an allotment of 314 acres, at « yearly rout of £1 14s. 114d. 
(Rs. 17-7-7). If distributed among tho whole ulation of the 
fubiaivson, the share per head would amount to 2p acres, and the 
incidence of the land-tax to £1 83d. (Rs. 10-5-10). 


‘From statistics furnished by tho registration department, it would 
seam that in the year 1867, 31526 acres of land wero purchased ab 
1 total oost of £2,650 Br, (Rs, 26,001-8), or £8 7s, 94d. (Rs. 83-142) 
Per acro, In the year 1874 the corresponding figures show 1,7234), 
‘ores transferred at a cost of £3,977 10s, (Rs, 89,775), or an averago 
value per acre of £2 Gv, 14d, (Rs, 23-1-2). 

OF 100,444 acres, the total aroa of cultivated land, 17,740 acres, or 
17°66 per cent, were in the year 1873-74 fallow or under grass. Of 
the 83704 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 
48,837 acres, or 59°05 per cont, of which 15,557 were under juwdr 
(Sorghum vulgare); 6,416 under bijri (Holous spicatus) ; 23,424 
tmder wheat, ghaw (Tritionm sativum); 3,439 under rice, ddngar 
(Oryza sativa); and ono acre under danti (Panicum sativum). Pulsor 
occupied 7,775 acres, or 9°40 por cont, of which 3,089 wore under 
tuvcr (Cajanus indicus), and 4,687 under miscellancons pulses, 
comprising wil (Dolichos lablab) ; gram, chana (Cicer arietinum) ; 
‘mag (Phaseolus radiatus) ; peas, watdna (Pisum sativum) ; and guide 
(Dotichos fabasformis). Oil seeds occupied 8,014 acres, or3°64 per cont, 
Of which 1,815 wero under castor-oil seeds, divela or eranda (Ricinus 
eommunis)} and 1,699 under fal (Sesamum indicum). Fibres occupied 
22,336 ncres, or 26:00 per cont, of which 22,321 wore under cotton, 
apis Gossypium indicum), and five under hemp, san (Crotalaria 
uncen), -Miscellaueous crops ocoupied 1,048 nores, or 284 por cont, 
Of which $93 were under tobacco, tambdku (Nicotiana tabacum) ; 
four under sugar-cane, sordi (Saccharum officinarum) ; three under 
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plantain trees, hol (Musa paradisinca) ; and 1,543 under miscellaneous 
vogetables and ae 
‘The census returns for 1872 show that of a total population of 
66,256 souls, 60,569, or 91°41 per cont, were Hindus; 4,117, or 621 
per cent, were Musalméns ; 1,564, or 236 per cont, Pérsis; and six 
others. ‘From sta specially prepared from the enumerators’ 
forms, the total Hindu population would scom to consist of the 
following castes, which, to a great extent, also serve as a guide to 
occupation: Brahmans, 6,000; Brahma-kehatris, 14; Parbhus, 4; 
Waniés, 656; Shrévaks, 464; Bhétiés and Luwénis, 72; Kanbis, 
8,658 ; Rajputs, 2,000; Kéchhids, 580 ; Malis, 40; Khatris (weavers 
of silleand cotton), 165 ; Ghinchis (oil-pressers), 466 ; Chhipds (calen- 
2; Sonis (gold and silversmiths), 861; Suthérs (carpenters), 
367; Lubérs (blacksmiths), 257; Darjis (tailors), 448 ; Kumbhérs 
(potters), 485 Hajéms (tatben), 073 j Dhobhis (washermen), 6; 
Bharwéds and Rabéris (herdsmen and shepherds), and. Bhandéria 
(toddy-drawers),957 ; Khérwés (seamen), 3,422 ; Machhis (fishormen) 
582; Golés (rice-pounders), 80; Parabids and Marithés, 189 
Wighris (fowlers and hunters) and Réwaliés (cotton topo-makers), 
164; Kolis, 19,412; aboriginal tribes, such as Dublis, Dhondis, 
Bhils, and’ others, 7,754; Mochis, (shoe-makers), 211; q 
(tanners), 307 ; despised low castes, Dhers and Bhangiés, 4,619 ; and 
religious beggars, 235. According to tho samo return the occupation 
of the total population of the sub-division is as follows: i. Persons em- 
Jloyed under government or municipal or other local authorities, num- 
ring in all 1,510 souls. ii, Professional persons, 2,317. iii. Persons 
in service, or performing personal offices, 793. iv, Persons engaged in 
agriculture and with animals—(a) cultivators, 15,446 ; (}) labourers, 
6,169—total 21,915. y. Persons engaged in commerco and trade, 533. 
¥i. Persons employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineer 
ing operations, and engagodin the salo of articles, manufactured or 
otherwise, prepared for consumption, 3,807. vii. Miscellanoons persons 
not classed otherwise—(«) women, 12,373, and children, 21,725—in all 
34,008 ; and (/) miscellancouspersons, 1,193—total, 35,291. 


‘Tho total number of deaths in the five years ending with 1874-75 
‘was 9,659, or an average yearly mortality of 1,932, or, assuming the 
figures of the consus of 1872 a3 a basis, of 2-01 per cent of 66,256, 
tho total population of the sub-division. OF tho avorago number of 
deaths 1,073, or 55°63 per cont, were returned as due to fever ; 357, 
or 18:47’per cent, to diarrhcoa and dysentery ; 45, or 2°82 per cent, 10 
small-pox ; $2, or 1°65 per cent, to cholera; ‘and 405, or 20-06 por 
cent, to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from accidents and violence 
averaged 20, or 1°03 per cent of the average mortality of the sub- 
division. During the same period the number of births is returned 
at 9,035 sonls, of whom 4,555 are entered as male and 4,450 as female 
children, or an ayerage yearly birth-rate of 1,807, or 2°72 por cent, of 
the total population of the sub-division.! 
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‘Ma‘ndvi Sub-division.—Tho Méndvi sub-division, situated in 
the north-east of the Surat district, is bounded on the north and cast 
by the Baroda and Réjpipls territories, on the south-east by the Bardoli 
sub-division of Surat, and on the south and west by Baroda territo 
‘The total area is 280 square miles, and the ition was in 1872 
returned at 48,367 souls, or an average density of 172°73 to the square 
mile, ‘The realizable land revenue amé in 187475 to £13,900 
(Bs. 1,29,000). 


Of tho total area of 280 square miles, twenty-two are occupied by 
the lands of alienated villeges. The remainder contains 88,905 acres, 
or 55°80 per cont, of occupied land ; 34,142 acres, or 20°66 per cont, 
of culturable waste; 1,595 acres, or 0-96 per cent, of anculturable 
waste ; 81, 159 ares; or 18°89 percent, occupied by forests ; and 9,421 

by village sites, roads, tanks, and 
rivers. Som doe total of LSE 017 woos, GDS eaten havo to be abe 
tracted on account of alienated Iands in government villages. Of 
the balance of 116,184 acres, the actual area of culturable state land, 
70,167 acres, or 60-39 per cont, were in the year 1873-74 under cul- 
tivation, 


‘To the west Méndvi is an open, well-cultivated, black soil plain, 
dotted with rich scooters, beyond ‘Tadkeenr, the level is 
broken by occasional rises and hollows; farther on the coatin 
rich loam becomes shallower, stones begin to crop up, and the evel 
Plots of caltrated land aro separated from cach other by lines of 

w hills, their sides covered with a scanty crop of timber. Beyond 
this, in the extreme cast and north-cast, the land changes into a dis- 
trict of hill and foreet, tho population becomes scanty and tnsetiled, 
and, except in patches, cultivation disappears. 


‘The climate of Méndvi—feverish in the cold season, and oppressive 

; the hot weather months—is the worst in Surat, The rain-fall 

‘towards the west. But in the east, in the neighbourhood 

of the hills, it is abundant. At the town of Méndvi the average 
rain-fall is 4766 inches. 


oe 


Besides tho Tépti, which forms its southern boundary, goveral 
small streams flow through the sub-division on their way to 

‘Dipti. se tate aeof its portance oy, bette doe 

of tho hot season, they all more or less dry up and 

‘as rogards ponds and wells, prpetste  Soa hen agi 
quality bad. 


Towards the centre of the sub-division the black ool of the western 
villages gradually passes into coarse red and becomes gritty and 
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‘The following statement shows tho area occapied in the stato 
ilages, and tho asseesmient imposed under rates. guaranteed. by 
government in the year 1871-72 -— 


Statomont showing the Area occupied and the Ansetemont imposed, 1871-18 
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appl & ed 
ausesamenton government and alienated 

Nid Tennent ona cleomie] eua7o 6 0| 1g4sr 1s 9 
Deduct Valuations of sicnations “| "RT TO “Tama 14 10h 
Remaina reidieable sn 170,051 15 0 | 17,005 3 105 
Add—Healzae quitrenia, 2355 0.0] 33510 0 
“Ada Salo of gracing farms, bads of river, Ke} 90,485 © 3 | 9,048 "6 9 

‘otal realizable revenue... 1,950 5 3| 19,280 0 7h 





‘The rates of ussessment introduced in 1871-72 remain in forco 
‘until 1900-1901, 


‘The returns for 1873-74 show that the population, as given in the 

census of 1872, of 48,367 souls lodged in 9,867 houses, was provided 

With 855 wells and 49 tanks, and owned the following stock : 5,477 
loughs, 631 carts, 16,204 oxen, 14,227 cows, 5,748 buffaloes, 125 
ses, 6,743 sheep and goats, and 17 asses, 


In 1871-72, tho year of settlement, 9,560 distinct holdings, Kita, 
‘were recorded, with an averago areca of 834 acres, and a rental of 
£196. 4d. (Ra. 14-8-5). ‘These holdings would represent, if divided 
in equal parts among the agricultural population, for each person an 
allotiment of $44 ores at a yearly rent of 11s, 8d. (Rs. 5-13-5). If 
distributed among the whole population, the share per head would 


mount to 213 acres, ; per head wot 
(its, Bada) s, and the incidence of the land-tax to 7s, Tj. 
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From statistics furnished by the registration department, it would 
seem that in the year 1868, 82} acres of land wero purchased at 
total ost of £45 19. (Rs, 456), or £12 7s, hd, (Re. 125-11) per acre; 
while in 1867 no land seems to have been transferred. Three years 
her 18 crs of landers in 1870 transect of 
£82 12s, (Rs, 826), or £4.95, 24d. (Rs. 449-5), In 1874, 446;%, acres 
‘wero purchased at total cost of £119 10s, (Re, 1,195), or bs. 44d, 
(Rs, 2-10-10) per acre. 


* OF 70,167 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 14,917 acres, or 
21°25 per cent, were in the year 1873-74 fallow or under ot 
the 55,250 acres under actual cultivation, grain erops occupied 36,220 
ores, or 65°57 per cent, of which 10,900 acres were under juwir 
{Sorghum vulgare) ; 262 under béjri (Holons spicatus); 764 under 
wheat, ghaw (Triticum wstivum) ; 12,002 undor rice, dingar (Oryan 
sativa) ; and 12,211 under miscellaneous grains, such as ndgli (Elea- 
sine coracana) ; kodra (Paspalum scrobiculatum) ; banti (Panicum 
sativam). Pulses occupied acres, or 12°11 per cent, of which 
2,020 acres were under fuer (Cajanus indicus), and 4,672 under mis- 
cellaneonspulses, comprising idl (Dolichos lublab) ; gram, chana (Cicer 
arietinum) ; mag (Phaseolus radiatus); peas, watdna (Pisum sativum) 5 
and guodr (Dolichos fabeoformis), Oil-sceds occupiod 5,615 acres, or 
10-16 per cent, of which 5,581 acres were under castor-oil seeds, 
divel Ricinus coramunis), and 84 under tal (Sesamum indicum), 
Fibres occupied 8,978 acres, or 16-24 por cent, of which 8,236 acres 
‘were under cotton, kapis (Gossypium indicum), and 742 under hemp, 
san (Crotalaria juncea), Miscellaneous crops oceupied 409 acres, or 
0-74 per cent, of which 87 acres wero under sugar-cane, eenli (Sac- 
charam officinarnm) ; 44 undor tobacco, tanbviku (Nicotiana tabacum) ; 
and 328 under miscellaneous vegetables and fruits, 


The census returns for 1872 show that of a total population of 
48,307 souls, 44,526, or 92-05 por cent, were Hindus ; 3,488, or 7:19 
percent, were Musalméns ; and 358 Pérsis. From statistics specially 
Prepared from the enumerators’ forms, the total Hindu population 
‘would seem to consist of the following castes, which, to a great ex- 
tent, also serve us a guide to occupation: Bréhmans, 784; Wéniés, 
633; Shrévaks, 200; Bhitifs and Luwénés, 27 ; Kanbis, 898; Ro; 
puts, 677, Kichhits, 222; Malis, 87; Khatris (weavers of silk and 
cotton), 150; Ghinchis (cil-pressers), 164; Chhipss (calonders), 43 3 
Sonis (gold and silversmiths), 193; Kansérds (brass and copper 
smiths), 6; Suthérs (carpenters), 302; Luhérs (blacksmiths), 268 5 
Darjis (tailors), 220; Kumbhérs (potters), 188 ; Hajams (barbers), 
183; Dhobhis (washormen), 41 ; Bhisti (water-drawer), 1 ; Bharwéds 
and Rabéris (herdsmen and shepherds), 259; Kharwas (seamen), 
41; Machhis (fishermen), 42 ; Golds (rice-pounders), 43 5 Bhiidbhujas 
(Grain-parchers), 4; Purabisés and Maréthds, 150; Wéghris (fowlers 
and hunters), Ravalids (cotton-tape-makers), 25 ; Kolis, 3,610 5 abori- 

nal tribes, such as Dublés, Dhondis, Bhils, and Chodlrés, 33,572 5 
Kfochis (shoe-makers), 810 Khalpée (tanners), 2655 denpised. low 
asics, Dhers and Bhingiés, 628; and religions beggars, OL. Ac- 
cording to the same retarn the occupation of the whole population 
Of the sub-division is as follows: i, Persons employed under govern- 

3 705-85 
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ment, or municipsl, or other local authorities, numbering in all 
580 souls. ii. Professional porsons, G2. fi, Persons in service, or por” 
forming personal offices, 441. iy. Persons engaged in. agriculture 
and with animals—(a) caltivators,17,377 ; 0) labourers, 6,804—total 
24971. y. Persons ‘in commerce and trade, 63. vi. Persons 
employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering opers- 
tions, and engaged in the sale of articles, manufactared or otherwise, 
prepared for consumption, 2,717. vii. Miscellaneous persons not 
classed otherwise—(a) women 3,163, and children 16,767, in all 
19,990 ; and (?) miscellaneous persons, 363—total 20,253. 


‘The total number of deaths in tho five years ending with 1874-75 
was 9,072, or an average yearly mortality of 794, or, assuming tho 
figures of the census of 1872 as a basis, of 1°64 per cent of 48,367, the 
total ion of the sub-division. Of the average number of 
deaths, 611, or 76°95 per cont, were retarned as due to fever; 68, or 
8°56 per cent, to diarrhea and dysentery ; 6,, to small-pox ; 43, or 
5-41 per cent, to cholera ; and 43, or 5-41 per cont, to. miscellaneous 
diseases, Deaths from accidents’ and violence averaged 23, or 2:89 
per cent of the average mortality of the sub-division. During the 
fame period the number of births is retamed at 3,038 souls, of whom 
1,622 are entered as male and 1416 as female children ; or an average 
yearly birth-rate of 608, or 126 per cent, of the total population of 
the sub-division. 

Chora‘si Sub-Division. —The Chorési sub-division, containin 
the city of Surat, is, with the exception of the town of Randor an 
soven villages on the right bank, bounded on the north by the river 
‘iptiand the Géckwér teritony af Wariéy 5 on tho cust by terstory 
belonging to His Highness the Géekwar ; on the south by Giekwéri 
territory and the estate of His Highness the Nawab of Sachin ; and 
onthe west by the territory of the Sachin stato. ‘Tho total area is 
104 square miles, and the popalation, exclusive of thecity of Sart 
‘was in 1872 returned at 48,435 souls, or an average donsity of 465°72 
tothosquare milo. The realizable land revenue in 1874-75 amounted 
to£21,866 (Rs. 2,18,660). . 


OF tho total ar of 104 square miles, fifteen are oceupied by the 
Tands of alienated villages. ‘The remainder, according to the returns 
of the revenue surrey, contains 40,205 acresyor 70-25 per cent, of occ 
pied land ; 1,269 acres, or 221 per cent, of cultarable waste ; 5,374 
Acres, or 9°36 per cent, of unculturable waste; and 10,421 acres, or 
1817 per cent, occupied by reservoirs, river beds, and the sites of 
villages. From 41,564 acres, 13,527 acres have to be subtracted on 
account of alienated lands in ‘government villages. Of the balance 
of 28,037 acres, the actual area of culturabl yment, land, 
25,412 scree, or 90°63 per cent, wore in the yenr 1973-74 under oulti> 

{ihe subaivision forms a richly wooded plain the fields in parts 
oa the light soil prevails, being highly cultivated and enclosed 

hedges. 

From November to June the climate is le, But durin 

Vhe rainy months, from June to November, when, according to ihe 
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average of the past ten years, there is a fall of 35} inches of rain, the 
tir isolaxing, end tho climate, to Buropeans a least, unhealthy. 

With tho exception of the Tipti, along whose southern bank the 
lands of this sub-division extend for apwards of eighteen miles, 
thore is no river of importance. ‘Tho Mindhola just touches one or 
two of the southern villages, and the remaining stroams, with a vory 
scanty flow of fresh water, aro valuable chiefly as affording, an outlot 
for the rain waters in times of flood. For purposes of irrigation, the 
water-supply of the Chordsi sub-division is at present, defective. 
‘There aro no village reservoirs large enough to irrigate the lands in 
Ahir neighbourhood, while its brackishnessprovents the supply 
contained in many of tho wells from being used for purposes of culti- 
vation. 


‘Tho soil is of two kinds, the black, hii, and tho light, gonit. 
‘The black is, as a general rule, of superior quality, and comes undor 
the denomination of regar, "There aro four sub-divisions of tho 

il, the ordinary light, sandy soil, locally known as khambla 
and pana} a light soil generally closo to villages, and so known 
‘us gabhdn, tho villago sito soil ; mixed allavial soil, varying in shado 
from ligt brown %6-chocolato. colour, full of humus ‘and orgunio 
matter ; alluvial deposit, dhvitha, in tho beds of rivers. ‘The reclaim 
able salt lands of the Chorési sub-division, comprising about 4,113 
‘acres, form two groups. Of those, the moro northerly, containing 
3807. acres, lies about six miles from tho mouth of the Mindhola 
river, and includes parts of the villago lands of Khajod and Bud 
‘The second group, comprising 806 acres of the villago lands of Uber 

angpor and ‘Pali, ia sitoated about two miles to the south-east of 
tho Khajod lands, ‘Those tracts aro at prosent under, reclamation, 
From a small area of about thirty acres of salt wasto in tho villago 
‘of Rand on the left bank of tho pti, the tidal waters wore oxcluded 
in 1874, ho bankment then made has stood well,and already (March 
1876) tho land is said to bo sweetening rapidly, grass and other 
Yegetaton is spreading, and th highet portions ard ready for. the 

tivation of rico and other light crops. On this land an attempt 
‘was in 1874 made to grow trees and aloos with tho view of sweoten- 
ing the soil. But, in spito of watering during the hot season, only 
‘very few of the troos hayo grown. 

‘Tho following statement, which has beon sdjusted so ns to include 
8h saven villages aldo fo Chorin the yonr 1870, shows the aren 
af occupied land in tho stato il year 1865-66 and tho 
‘rates of assessment then introdu: 
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‘Statement showing the Area occupied and the Assexrment imposed, 1865-1866, 





























Reap) £4 h 
‘Totalassessmenton government and alienated landa | 270,072 11 0] 97,607 & 44 
Daduct-—Valuations of alienations (including Sars 

ati villages) ee a i 1,02,517 4 4) 10,281 14 6b 











Remains realizable vi. » | 178785 6 8) 17,875 10.10 
Add —Wealizable quit rents; Be, ‘ 2781 9 0] B78 3 
‘Add—Sale of grazing farms, beds of rivers, ko. “| 20,045 11 6| 2034 11 5 

‘Total realizable revenue,..|_ 2,91,882 1 1 22,188 5 4t 


‘The rates of assessment introduced in 1865-66 remain in foree up 
to the year 1893-94. 


‘Tho returns for 1873-74 show that the population, as given in the 
census of 1872, of 48,435 souls lodged in 12,223 houses, was pro- 
vided with 1,491 wells and 98 tanks, ahd owned the following 
stock : 8,010 ploughs, 2,88 carts, 8,414 oxen, 8,687 cows, 8,531 
buffaloes, 194 horses, 4,024 shoep and goats, and 14 asses, 


In 1865-66, the year of settlement, 5,880 distinct holdings, or 
Khdta, were recorded, with an nverago area of 644, acres, and a rental 
of {4 11¢, (Rs. 45-8). These holdings would represent, if divided in 

jual parts among the agricultural population, for each person, an 
allotment of 248 acres, at a yearly rent of £1 16s. 3d. (Rs. 18-2), Tf 
distributed among the whole eae of the sub-division, the share 


per head would amount to 1,3, acres, and the incidenco of the land- 
tax to 18s, 10}d, (Rs, 6-15). 


From statistics furnished by the registration department, it would 
seem that in the year 1867, 5974 acres of land were purchased at a 
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total cost of £8,018 12s. (Rs. 80,186), or £13 Se. 63d. (Rs. 134-46) 
et eae as beaten 5 to 
x .. (Rs. 50,625), or an average value per acre of £8 16s. 94d. 
(Rs. 88-6-4). sae 


Of 25,412 acres, the total aren of cultivated land, 5,811 acres, or 
22:86 per cent, were in the year 1874 fallow or under grass. Of 
the 19,601 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 
10,314 acres, or 52°61 per cent, of wl 8 acres were under 
Juwér (Sorghum vulgare) ; 1,592 under bdjri (Holeus spicatus) ; 653 
‘under wheat, ghau (Triticum wstiyum) ; and 591 mnder rice, dén~ 
gar (Oryza sativa). Pulses occupied 2,810 acres, or 14°33. por 
cent, of which 1,082 acres were under fuvor (Cajanus indicus) ; 
and 1,778 acres under miscellaneous pulses, comprising wdl 
(Dolichos Iablab); gram, chana (Cicer arietinum) ; mag (Phaseolus 
Tadiatus); peas, watina (Pisum sativum); and guwdr (Dolichos 
faboeformis). Oil-sceds occupied 463 acres, or 236 per cent, of 
which 419 acres were under castor-cil seeds, divela or oranda (Ricinus 
communis), and 44acres under fal (Sesamum indicum). Fibres occu- 
pied 5,141 acres, or 26°22 per cent, of which 5,123 acres were under 
Sotton, hapie (Goseypinm indicum), and 18 acros uuder hemp, won 
(Crotalaria junces). Miscellaneous erops occupied 1,245 ncres, or 635. 
per cont, of which 182 acres were under tobaceo, tambdku (Nicotiana 
tabacum) ; 76 acres under sugar-cane, serdi (Saccharum officinarum) 5 
54 acres under ground-nnt, 0 (Arschis kypogee); 47 sores 
under plantain tees, tl (Musa parndisiace) ; nd 886 acres under 
miscellanoous vegetables and fruits, 


‘The census returns for 1872 showthatof a total population of 48,435, 
exclusive of the city of Surat, 40,302, or 82-7 por cent, were Hindus ; 
6,454, or 13-3 per cent, were Musalméns ; 1,575, or 3-2 per cent, 
Pérsis ; and fourtocn others. From statistics specially prepared. 
from tho enumerators’ forms, the total Hindu population would seem 
to consist of the following castes, which, to a great extent, also serve 
as a guide to occupation : Brahmans, 5,050; Brabma-Kshatris, 17 ; 
Kéyasths , 16; Parbhus, 4; Winiis, 452; Shravaks, 943; Bhatias 

Luwanas, 81; Kanbis, 6,374; Rajputs, 1,098; Kachhiés, 52; 
‘Malis, 50 ; Khatris (weavers of silk and cotton), 59; Ghénchis (oil- 
), 684; Chhipés (calenders) and Bhévsérs (calico-printers), 
162 ; Sonis (gold and silversmiths), 361 ; Kansarés (brass and copper- 
smith), 1; Suthérs (carpenters), 882; Luhérs (blacksmiths), 1305 
Darjis (tailors), 419 ; Kumbhérs (potters), 795; Hajéms (barbers), 
407 ; Dhobhis (washermen), 107 ; Bhistis (water-drawers), 12 ; Hhar- 
vwéds and Rabiévis (herdsmen and shepherds) Bhandéris (toddy- 
drawers), 852 ; Kharwés (seamen), 829; Machhis (fishermen), 1,211 5 
Golds (vieo-pounders), 99; Purabids and Marithés, 205; Wighris 
Gerlers atl Tnntors) nd Révalite (Gotion-tape-malcers) 1775 
lis, 9,116 ; aboriginal tribes, such as Dublis, Bhils, and others, 
6,160’; Mochis (shoo-makers), 386; Khdlpés (tanners), 182 ; despised 
low castes, Dhers and Bhangiés, 3,430 ; and religious beggars, 189. 
‘According to the same roturn tho occupation of the whole popula- 
tion of the sub-division was as follows: i, Persons employed under 
goverament, or municipal, or other local authorities, numbering in all 
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800. i, Professional 57. i, Persons in sovien, or perform: 
ing personal offices, Yersons engaged in agricaltare an¢ 
with animals—(a) eativators,6,007; (0) tsbourere, 6,099. total 12,100. 

in commerce and trade, 734." vi, Persons’ em- 
plo Jarts, manufactures, and engineoring operations, 
nd engaged in the sole of articles, manufactured, or otherwise, pre 
pared for consumption, 6,495. vii- Miscellancous persons not classed 
otherwise—(a) women 10,430, and children 15,248, in_all 26,668 5 
and (b) miscellancous persons 1,471—total 27,139. 


‘Tho total number of deaths in the four years ending July 1874 
‘was 3,754, or an average yearly mortality of 939, or, assuming the 
figures of the census of 1872 as a basis, of 193 per cont of the 
total population. Of the average number of deaths, 543, or 57°88 

‘cent, were returned as due to fever; 118, or 12°58 por cent, to 
Ritrshens wad dysentery ; 17, or 8] por cont, to small-pox ;3, or 81 
cont, to cholora; and 242, or 25:70 per cent, to miscellaneous 

iseases. Deaths from accidents or violence averaged 16, or 1:70 
por cont, of the average mortality of the sub-division. During the 
samo period the number of births is roturned at 2,866 souls, of whom 
1,606 are entered as male and 1,260 as fomalo children ; or an average 
yearly birth-rate of 716 souls, or 1:47 per cent of the total population 
‘of the sub-division, 


Ba'rdoli Sub-division—The Birdoli sub-division of the Surat 
istrict is bounded on the north by the river Tépti ; on the east and 
south-east by the territory of His Highnoss the Gaekwér; on the sonth 
‘by the Jalélpor sub-division ; and on the south-west and west by the 
Géekwir’s territory. ‘The total area is 221 sqanro miles, and tho 
population, according to the census returns of 1872, 7,500 souls, or 
onan average 350°67 to the squaro milo. ‘The realizable land revenue 
amounted in 1874-75 to £39,027 (Rs, 3,00,270), 


According to the revenue survey details prepared in 1864-65, the 
sub-division contains ‘total aren’ of 141,420" ncros, which aro all 
occupied by government: villages, there being no alienated villago 
in the sub-division. Of these, 118,558 acres, or 80:40 per cent, aro 
‘occupied land ; 15,994 neres, or 10°90 per cent, are culturable waste ; 
2,105 acres, or 1°49 per cont, are unculturable waste; and 10,177 
sere, on 730 poe cent ara oconpied by rivers, wllago its, reservoirs 
and roads. From 128,047 acres, 7,688 acres have to be subtractod 
‘on account of alienated lands in state villages. OF tho balance of 
121,259 ncres, the nctual area of culturable state land, 104,020 acres, 
or 85°78 per cent, were in 1878-74 under cultivation 


Tho sub-division forms a richly wooded plain, with strotchos of 
sgras land covered with date, pall, and babul trees” 

Towards the west the eub-vsion has the bonfit of the sox- 

e, and is well supplied with water, The climate 

a hotter and toltewhat feverish, brag ype a 
jq lhe Tépti, which forms the northern boundary of tho sub-division, 
is, exeept during high floods, not deop enough to allow of tho passage 
of boats, “During high floods timber is floated down us far as Karod, 
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whence it is taken fo Surat in carts. Besides the Tpti, the Parna Chapter XITZ 
andthe Mindiole Gow thong th wb-tiviion.” But the are 100 gap-aivgal 
Shallow for purposes of navigation. ‘Tho soli o well supplied with 
‘water that, even withont irrigation, second crops can generally be 
raised. Except in the ease ioene ‘ground watered early in the pee 
‘yeason from village tanks, lands are irrigated chiefly by means of 
wells and springs. 
This sub-division contains fonr varictics of soil,—black soil, of a oil 
porior quality; brown loam, in the villages of Supa, Pera, 
Tele, aapeaered 10 area jrice soil, which 
{ds a large crop of rice, and. aces wal, castor-cil seed, and 
ite a reseivica sik ial Sonms, ve ahathes in the villages of Sapa, 
Fore, sad Bardoli, which, without irrigstion, producos every ‘variety 
of agricultaral produce. . 
‘Tho following statemont shows the area occupied in tho state yil- Ameument, 
Ings and the assessment imposed under rates guaranteed by govern- as 
‘mont in the year 1864-65 — 


Blatemont showing the A ind and the Asesement i 
rawing te does ores. ae 
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‘The rates of assessment introduced in 1864-65 remain in force 
‘until 1893-94. 


‘The returns for 1873-74 show that the population, ax given in the 
‘census of 1872, of 77,500 souls lodged in 16,291 houses, was pro- 
vided with 1,885 wells nnd 98 tanks, and owned the following 
stock : 7,733 plonghs, 6,17 carts, 21,531 oxen, 16,388 cows, 12,681 
Dulfaloes, 142 horses, 16,380 sheep and goats, and 19 asses, 


In 1864-65, the year of settlement, 22,648 distinct holdings, or 
Tidta, wero recorded, with an average area of Sy acres, and a rentar 
of £1 15s, 10d. (Ra. 17-15-2), These holdings would represent, if 
divided in equal parts among the agricultural population, for och 
porson, an allotuont of 3fh acres, at a yearly ront of £1 Gr. 114d. 
Gis, 19-78), If distributed among. the “holo popalation of the 
sub-division, tho sharo per head would amount, to 1] soros, and the 
Incidence of the land-tax to 13s. 7d. (Rs, 6-1-2). 


From statistics furnished by tho registration departmont, it would 
soem that in 1867, 72,4, acres of Innd woro purchased at a total cost 
cof £118 9. 6c. (Re, 1,184-12-0), or £1 12s, 10fd. (Rs. 16-7-1) por wore, 
Tn 1874, 40748 actos woro transferred ab a cost of £1,015 11s. bid, 
es MEADE AI), a oreae value por acre of £2 9%, 10}d. (Rs. 

4-15-0). 


Of 104,020 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 29,600 acres, 
or 26-45 per cont, were in 1873-74 fallow or under graxs. Of the 
74,420 actos under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 48,344 
nores, or 64°96 per cent, of which 22,554 noros were under juwdr 
Gorghum vulgare) ; 160 under bijri (Holous spicatus) ; 2,000 under 
wheat, ghau (Triticum wstivum) ; 16,096 under rice, déingar (Oriysn 
tative) sod 5,738 andor miscellaneous grains, comprising nd 
{Eleusing corscaua), Kodra (Paspalum scrobieulatutn), and banti (Pani 
cum sativam), Pulses occupied 14,703 acres, or 19'87 por cent, of 
which 4,809 woro under fuver (Cajanus indicus), and 9,984 under 
Iisoellaneous pulses, comprising wil (Dolichos lablab); gram, chana 
(Cicerarietinum); mag (Phaseolus radiatus); peas, waténa (Pisum sati- 
‘yutm); and gunir(Dolichos fabaoformis). Oil-sovds occupied 6,150 acres, 
or 8°66 per cent, of which 6,324 were under castor-oil seeds, divela or 
franda (Ricinus communis), and 126 under fal (Sesamum indicum). 
Fibres occupied 12,989 acres, or 17°45 por cent, of which 12,675 
were under cotton, kapda (Gossypium indicum), and 314 under hemp, 
tan (Crotalaria junces). Miscellaneous crops occupied 1,345 acres, 
or 1°73 por cont, of which 69 were under tobacco, Zambiku (Nicotiane 
tatncum); 78 inder sgne-cane sr (Saccharum offinaram) $1 
under ground-nut, bhoyaring (Arachis )§ Sunder plantain 
tet ei (Musa paredisinca) sand 506 under iscelanoous vopetablon 
sand fruits, 

‘The consus returns for 1872 show that of a total population of 
177,500 souls, 74,053, or 95°54 per cent, were Hindus ; 8,090, or 3408 
Peco wate Manas ; and 57, oF 0-46 por cant, wore Pécs 

ntatistics oially from enumerators’ fc the 
‘otal Hinds: ‘21°74058 aonls would seem to conse of the 
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following castes, which, to.a great extent, also sorve as a guide to 
occupation: Brahmans, 6,574; Brahma-Kshatris, 9 ; Kayasths, 11 5 
Parbhns, 3; Wéniés, 6385 ; Shravaks, 1,254 ; Bhétiés ond Luwénés, 8 5 
Kanbis, 12,706 ; Rajputs, 1,115; Kachhids, 155; Milis, 755 Khatris 
(weavers of silkand cotton), 209 ; Ghinchis (oil-pressers), 3583 Chhipas 
and Bhéysars (calenders and calico-printers), 141; Sonis (gold and 
silvoramiths), 560; Kansirés (brass aud copporsmiths), 9; Suthirs 
(Carpenters), 619 ; Luhérs (blacksmiths), 299 ; Dele (tailors), 522 5 
Salits (inasons), 18; Kumbhira (potters), 907; Hajéms (barbers), 
504; Dhobhis (washermen), 105 ; Bharwéds, Rabéris, and Bhandé 
(shopherds and toddy-drawers), 1,335 ; Khérwés (seamen), 30; Méchhis 
fishermen), 244 ; Golis (io-poundors ) 6 ; Purabids and Mardthis, 
185; Waghris (fowlors and hunters) and Ravalids (cotton-tape-makors), 
97; Kolis, 4,51; aboriginal tribes, such as Dablis, Dhondias, Bhils, 
‘and others, 38,289 ; Mochis (shoo-makers), 520; Khdlpés (tanners), 
486 5 despised low castes, Dhors and Bhangiés, 8,058 ; and religious 
beggars, 242. According to the samo return the occupation of 
the whole population of tho sub-division is as follows: i."Porsons 
employed under government, or municipal, or other local anthoritios, 
numboring in all 1,549. ii, Profossional persons, 573. ili. Persons 
in sorvico, or performing personal offices, 532. iv. Persons engaged 
in agriculture and with onimals—(#) cultivators, 9,251 ; (0) labourers, 
18,560; and (c) dealors in animals, 206—total 23,107. y. Persons 
‘engaged in commerce and trade, 154, vi. Persons employed in 
mechanical arts, manufactares, and engineering operations, and en~ 
the sale of articlos, manufactured or otherwise, prepared for 
consumption, 3,35 Miscallsncous, partons, not classe other: 
wiso—(a) womon 9,706, and children 29,413—in all 99,119; and 
(8) miscellaneous persons, 9,113—total 48,252. 

‘Pho total number of deaths in tho four yours ending with 1873-74 
‘was 8,004, or an averago yourly mortality of 2,023, or, assuming the 
figures of the consus of 1872 a8 0 basis, of 2°61 por cont of 77,500, 
the total population of the sub-division. Of the average number of 
doaths, 1,499, or 74-09 por cent, wore roturned as duo to fever 5270, 
‘or 13-34 por cent, to: disrrhooa and dysentery ; 21, or 1°08 per cent, 
to small-pox ; 2, or 0-09 per cont, to cholera ; and 209, or 10°33 por 
cent, to mixcellancous diseases, Deaths from accidents and violence 
avoriged 22, oF 1°08 per cont of tho average mortality of tho sub 
division. During the five years ending with 1873-74 the number 
irths is returned at 7,822 souls, of whom 3,704 are returned ns 
‘male nnd 3,528 aa fomalo children ; or an average yearly birth-rato 
of 1,464, or 1°88 por cent of the total population of ‘he sub-division. 

Jalalpor Sub-division.—TheJalélpor sub-division is a cony 
tract of land, twenty miles long by sixteen broad. On the north it 
i ted hy the Parna river from Baroda territories ; on tho east 
jounded by the Baroda sub-division of Mahuwa ; on tho south 
dy the river Ambika, separating. it from the Chik 
divisions ; nnd on tho west by the sea. ‘The total aren is 200 square 
miles, and the population was in 1872 returned at 70,112 souls, or 
‘an average density of 850-56 to the square mile. ‘The realizableland 
revenue in 1874-75 amounted to £34,088 (Rs. 8,40,880), 
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Of the total area of 200 square miles, seven ate occupied by the 
Tnnds of alienated villages. "The remainder contains 68,924 acres, or 
‘5601 per cent, of occupied land ; 1,743, or 1°42 per cent, of eultur- 
able waste; 34,670, or 28-17 per cont, of unculturable waste ; and 
17,714, or 14°30 por cont, occupied by village sites, roads, tanks, 
‘and rivers, From the total of 70,672 acres, 7,785 acres have to be 
substracted on account of alienated lands in government villages. Of 
tho balance of 62,887 acres, the actual area of culturable state land, 
59,611 acres, or $479 per cent, were in the year 1873-74 under cul- 
tivation, 


Exoopt near the banks of rivers, where the land is seamed by 
wator-courtes, Jalélpor is a level plain of deop alluvial soil, sloping 
ently westwards till, near the sea, it endsin a salt marsh, Along the 
Bo of coast itis in somo parte fringed by low ridges of sandhills, 
With the exception of the salt lands near the coast, the district is 
rich, highly cultivated, and well suppliod with water, groves of fruit 
and other valuable trovs, and largo and prosporons villages. 
‘Throughout tho year tho climate is mild and healthy. ‘Tho ayerago 
rain-fall is about 54 inches, though as much a8 72 inches occasionally 
fall, 


With tho excoption of a small stream that crosses tho sub-division 
on its way to the Kandi creck, the only rivers are the Purna in the 
north and the Ambika in the south, 


Except tho tract of salt land in the wost, the soil is a deep and 
stonoless bed of allaviam, varying from ten’ to thirty foot in depth. 
Four-fitths of the soil is compored of the modiuas, or beear, the 
romaining fifth boing brown, gordt, and frosh alluvial loam, bhitha. 
‘Tho froahallavial soll is found in two places,—in villages, borderio 
‘on the Purua down to Jalélpor, and in a strip on the northern baa 
of the Ambika, The Jalélpor sub-division contains large strotchon 
of salt marsh land not only along the tea front, but on the banks of 
tho Puna and the Ambika rivers, ‘The salt marsh lands form 
naturally four distinct tracts : tho first bounded by the Pura river 
on, the north, and on the youth by the Kantiet cross the second 
Botween the Kantéri creck and the northern branch of the Kandi ; 
tho third betwoon the two branches of the Knnéi creek ; and in the 
south of the sub-division ; the fourth stretching along the northern 
unk of tho Ambika river. Of the total aren of sult marsh lands, 
16,704 acres, or moro than one-half of the whole (31,860 aeres), ar 
under process of reclamation. Of the efforts at reclamation the 
most shecessful is ono of about one hundred and ‘fifty eres in the 
village of Jalélpor, Strong and satisfactory embankments and sluices 
have. (March 1876) beon completed, and’ though a large. portion of 
the reclamation is still salt, w beginning of cultivation ‘has been 
made, About twenty acres under rice yielded in 1875 vory aatis- 
factory results." 
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‘The following statement shows the area ocoupied in the stato villages Chapter XII 


andke miessment imposed wuder rates guaranteed by government gub-divisional 
{in the yoar 1808-69 :— 8 Sux gounts. 


Statemont showing the Area ocoupiad and the Axecarment imposed, 1868-69, 
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until 1607-98, 

"Tho returns for 1873-74 show that the popalation, as givon in tho Roars, 
conta of 1872, of 70,112 souls lodged in 16,316 houses, was pro- 187374. 
cere with 1,075 wells ond 322 tanks, and owned the following 
sree LTH ploughs, 4,270 carts, 18,885 oxen, 10.407 cows, 11, 

Pattaloos; 44 horses, 12,048 shoop and gonts, and 20 asses, 

10 1868.69, the year of sottloment, 8,424 distinct holdings, or Khdtay Oeox 
wat Reordod, mith an average area of Sif, acres, and w rental of ee 
TE. pia (its, 42-2-7). These holdings would if divided 
frequal ports among the sgriculturel population, for euch parson, an 
i ean Pog Dey acres, ab ayearly ront of £1 10d. (Rs, 10.6-8)." If 
aetihated among the whole popalation of the sub-division, the 
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“Chapter XU. share per head would amount to 1f acres, and the incidence of the 
Sub-divisional land-tax to Ile. 64d. (Rs. 5-12-60). 


From statistics farnished by the registration department, it would 
seem that in the year 1867, 3424 acres of land were purchased 
ft a total cost of £491 4e. Gd. (its. 4,012-4-0), or £14. Se, 11hd. 
(Qi 141-155) por acre, In the yout 1874, 769 acres wore tans 
ferred at a cost of £491 16x, (Rs. 4,918), or an average value per 
acre of £2 15e. 74d. (Rs. 27-12-9). 


Of 50,611 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 25,221 acres, or 
42°30 per cent, were in the year 1873-74 fallow or under grass. 
the 34,300 acres under actual caltivation, grain crops oecupied 21,650 
ores, or 62°95 per cent, of which 10,311 acres were under jwer 
(Sorghum vulgare) ; 72 under bijri (Holous spicatus) ; 115 ‘under 
wheat, ghaw (Iriticum mstivnm); 9,619 under rice, déngar (Oryza 
sativa) ; and 1,538 under miscellaneous cereals, comprising kodra (Pas- 
alum scrobicalstum), négli (Eleusine coracana), and banti (Panicum 
futivam. Pulses occupied 7,178 acres, or 20-87 per cent, of which 
1,607 were under fuver (Cajanis indicus), and 5,481 under miscellanc- 
‘ous pulses, comprising guidr (Dolichos fabaoformis) ; wil (Dolichos 
Tablab) ; gram, chan (Cicer arietinum) ; mag (Phaseolus radiatns) ; 
find peas, ioatdna (Pisum sativam). Oil-seeds occupied 3,261 acres, 
‘or 9°48 per cent, of which 289 were under fal (Sesamum indicum), 
‘and 9,022 under eastor-oil seeds, divola (Ricinus communis). Fibres 
‘occupied 6,160 acres, or 17-1 por cent, of which 5,881 were under 
cotton, kapds (Gossypinm indicum), and 279 under hemp, aan (Cro- 
talaria junces.) Miscellaneous crops occupied 2,569 acres, or 7-47 
por cont, of which 1,629 wore under sngar-cone, aerifi (Saccharum 
officinarum) ; 75 under plantain trees, kel (Musa parndisinca) ; 32 un- 
der tobacco, tambdku (Nicotiana tabacum) ; and 833 under miscel- 
Tancows vegetables and fruits. 


‘Population, ‘The consus returns for 1872 show that of a total population of 
‘ Ter, 70,112, 66,403, or 94°71 por cent, were Hindus; 3,449, or 4-92 
ee were Musalméns; 260, or 0°37 per cent, were Pérsis. 

1m statistics specially prepared from the cnumerators’ forms, the 

total Hindu population of 66,403 sonls would scom to consist of 
tho following castes, which, to a great extent, also serve as.a guide 
to occupation : Brahmans, 10,869; Kayasths, 8; Wéniés, 2,46¢ 
Shrévaks, 1 Bhitiés and Luwénés, 106 ; Kanbis, 5,974; Raj- 
puts, 927 ; Kachhifs, 200 ; Mélis, 105; Khatris (weavers of silk and 

cotton), 680 ; Ghénchis (oil-pressers), 801 ; Chhipas (caleuders), 170; 

Sonis (silver and goldsmiths), 309; Kunsérés (brass and copper- 

frniths), 19, Suthars enrpenters), 1,439 ; Luhrs (blackseniths), 4105 

Darjis (tailors), 1,010 ; Kumbhérs (potters), 892; Hajéms (barbers), 

7 289; Dhobhis (washerinen), 57 ; Bharwéds, Rabiris, Bhandéris 
(shepherds and toddy-drawers), 2,091; Kharwss (seamen), 31 

Méchhis (fishermen), 2,521 ; Golds (rivo-pounders), 800; Bhidbhuje 

| (Grain-parchers), 18; Porabide and Marathés, 218 ; Kolis 17,801 5 
| Sboriginal tribes, such as Dublés, Dhondis, Bhils, and others, 
10,317; Moohis (shoo-makers), 904; Khélpis (tauners), 471; 

" low castes, Dhert and Bhangiés, 2,925 ; and religions beg- 
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3,276. According to the same return the occupation of the whole 
Popelston of tho eeb-divison ia as fellowes eters employ- 
ed under government, or municipal, or other local authorities, num 
Dering inall 700 souls. i, Profesional persons; 290, ah Peace 
service, or performing personal offices, 526, iy. Persons engaged in 
agricaltureand with animals—(a) cultivators, 11,133; (b) labourers, 
8,987—total 20,120. y. Persons engaged in commerce and trade, 386, 

Persons employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineer. 
‘operations, and engaged in the sale of articles, manufactured or 
or », Prepared for consumption, 8,079. vii, Miscellaneous per- 
sous not classed otherwise—(a) women 12,166, and children 26,681 
—in all 38,847 ; and (2) miscellaneous persons, 1,29—total 40,076. 


‘Tho total number of deaths in the fouryears ending with 1873-74 
was 7,969, or an average yearly mortality’ of 1,992, or, assuming the 
figares of the census of 1872 as a basis of 2°84 per cent of 70,112, 
the total population of the sub-division, Of .the average number of 
Aeiths 1,514, 0 6598 por cent, wore returned ae do's fevers 399, or 
20°08 per cont, to diarrhoea and dysentery ; 19, or 0-95 per cent,’ to 
‘mall-pox ; 2, or 0-1 per cent, to cholera and 233, or 11°69 per cent, 
to miscollaneons diseases. Deaths from accidents and violence avor- 
‘aged 25, or 1°25 per cent of the average mortality of the sub-division. 
During the same period the number of births is returned at 7,304, 
of whom 9,795 are entered as male and 8,509 as female children ; or 
‘an average yearly birth-rate of 1,826, or 26 por cout of the total 
‘Population of the sub-division, 


; Chikhli Sub-division.—The Chikhli sub-division of the Surat 
district is bounded on the north by a portion of the Jaldlpor sub-divi- 
Sion and the territory of His Highness the G&ekwér of Baroda; on the 
cast by the estates of the Réjas of Bénsda and Dharampor; on the 
Seuth by the Auranga river ; and on tho west by Balsér, by Gandvi 
which belongs to the Géckwér of Baroda, and by a portion of the 
Jalatpor sub-division. ‘Tho total arva is 165 square miles. Tho 
Population, according to the consus roturns of 1872, consists of 59,312 
Souls, or shows an average density of 35946 to the square mile, ‘The 
Tealizableland revenue in 1874-75 amounted to £20,969 (Rs. 2,09,690), 


OF the total area of 165 square miles, four aro occupied by tho 
lands of alienated villages. ‘The remainder, ‘according to revenue 
pitvey returns, contains 83,847 acres, or 81°40 per cont, of occupied 
Iand; 11,529 acres, or 11°19 per cent, of culturable waste; 1,016 
‘sores, or 0°98 per cent, of unculturable waste ;and 6,605 acres, or 6-41 
iT cent, occupied by reservoirs, river beds, and the sites of villages. 

fom 95,376 acres, 3,070 ncres have to be subtracted on account of 
alienated lands in state villages. OF the balance of 92,308 acres, tho 
‘Actual area of cultarable state land, 74,202 acres, or 80°48 per cont, 
Were in the year 1873-74 under cultivation. 

‘The district consists of two parts, raised plateaux and belts of 
Jow-lying land. ‘The tracts of elevated ground aro seamed by rocky 
‘Water-eourses; the soil, poor and shallow, is cultivated only in 
Patches, and yields little but grass and bruskwood. Between these 
Taised tracts, near the borders of rivers, are low-lying lands of very 
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Chapter XIII. fertile soil, yielding heavy crops of sugar-cane, omamented with 
‘eaaivl groves of tamarind, mango, jack, and other valuable trees, 
Marine As it lies 6o near the sea, tho Chikhli sub-division, even in the hot 
‘Cun. weather months, enjoys a very temperate climate. 

‘Mhore aro four chief rivers,—tho Ambika Kaveri, Kharera, and 

‘Auranga. These ran through the sub-division from east to west, and 

for a distance of from eight to ten miles from their mouths, are all 

of them more or loss influenced by the tide, Always percolating: 
the soil, and thus keeping it cool nnd moist, these rivers, and the 

‘smaller streams which intersect the entire surfaco of the sub-division, 
jnereaso the fertility of the distriot and sensibly affect its climate, 

‘The most valuable sources of irrigation are the smaller streams, the 

foodors of the four chiof rivers, ‘Though there aro no largo reser 
voirs, the supply of stored water is in most villages enough to rato 

_  asmnall quantity of very superior rice, 

Soil, Tn this sub-division there aro two distinct variotios of soil,—thoordi- 
nary black soil, coarse in texture, and abounding with small nodales 

‘of mostono ; and the rich alluvial loam, known os sugar-cane growing 
foil, and varying in colour from reddish-brown to deop chocolate, 
‘Once in four years this soil may bo croppod with sugar-cano, In 
hs other neasons it gives two harvests—an excellent yield of rice, followed 
by a crop of pulse, ‘There is, besides, tho ordinary rico soil of a very 

saporior. character, varying in colour from jot-black to dark-brown, 

mixed with a fair proportion of clay, deep and retentive of moisture. 

Ascomen “Tho following statemont shows tho area occupied in the stato 
villages and the assessment imposed under rates guarantood by gov 

ernment in the year 1864-65 :— 


Blalement showing the Area occupied and the Assesrment imposed, 1864-1865. 
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‘Total ansessment on governinent and al 
"ands fats 


Deduct—Valuationn of alienations (inclu: 
villages) 
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22,700 6 4] 2.27018 9} 
Remains realizable oy se Beneie 6 8 | 25780 410, 
uld—Healizable quit-renis, Re. 7900 10] 198 Ta 
‘Aida —Salo of geasing farms, bods of rivery, Ae.) 6259 4 4 | 635.10 Gb 











val rattle renee. | 205078 6 0 | Hoae7 16 9 





‘Phe rates of assessment 
‘until 1895-94, 


‘Tho returns for 1873-74 show that the population, as given in 
the census of 1872, of 59,312 souls lodged in 12,311 houses, was pro~ 
vided with 1,132 wells ‘and 133 tanks, and owned the following 
Book : 6,094 ploughs, 4159 enrts, 10,050 oxen, 15,652 oows, 0,50 
buffaloes, 62 horses, 17,837 shoop and goats, and 27 asses, 


In 1864-05, the year of sottlement, 5,904 distinct holdings, or kiiita, 
‘were recorded, with an averago area of 16} acres, and a rental of 
£5 7s, 24d, (Rs, 58-910), Those holdings would reprosont, if divided 
in equal parts among tho agricultural population, for each person, an 
allotment of BEf acres, at a yearly rent of £1 Bs. D4. (Rs. 11-11-8), 
If distributed among the whole population of tho sub-division, tho 
tshare por hond would amount to 24% nores, and the incidence of tho 
Tnnd-tax to 18, 84d. (Rs. 6-10-1), 


» From statistics furnished by the rogistration department, it would 
seem that in the year 1866 no land was transferred ; but in tho year 
following 5148 ders of land moro purchased at total cost of 11D 
Qe, Gd, (Ra, 1,161-4-0), or £2 44, 114d, (Re, 22-7-5) por acre, In 
1874, 1014} acres wero transferred at a cost of £179 Se. (Ra, 1,704), 
or an avei luo por acre o! n.d (Re, if 

rage valuo pe AI 1s. 2d, (Re, 17. 


Of 74,202 nores, the total area of cultivated land, 88,497 acres, or 
51-81 por cont, were in the year 1873-74 fallow or under grass, 
Of the 35,795 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops ocoupied 
26,845 acres, or 74:99 per cent, of which 2,188 ucres were under 
jwodr (Borghum vulgare) ; 2 under bdjri (Holous spicatus) ; 4 under 
what, ghay (Triticum wstivam) ; 14,509 under rice, déngar (Oryza 
Jasiva} and 10,089 aores ander miscellancoas grains, compriaiog ndglt 
(Bleusine coracana), and kodra (Paspalum serobioulatum). Pulses oo- 
cupied 8,418 acres, or 23°50 per cent, of which 1,958 acres were under 
tuver (Cojanus indicus), and 6,455 acres under miscellaneous pulses, 
‘comprising wil (Dolichos lablab); gram, chana (Cicer arietinum); mag 
inseolas redintna; pons eating (Pisum sativum) sand guar (Dole 
hos fabcsformis). Oil-seods occupied 5,692 ncres,or 15:00 per cent, of 
which 5,680 acres were under eastor-cil soods, divela or eranda (Ricinus 
communis), and 12 under fal (Sesarmum indicum), Fibres occupied 286 
acres, or 0°05 per cent, of which one acre was under cotton, hap 

(Gossypium indicum), and 235 acres were under hemp, ean (Crotalaria 


Junces), Miscellaneous crops occupied 1,179 acres, or 3-29 per cent, 





jroduced in 1864-65 remain in force 
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of which 10 acres were under tobacco, tambaku (Nicotiana tabacum) ; 
1,030 under sugar-cane, eerdi (Saccharum officinarum) ; 8 under plan- 
tain trees, kel (Musa paradisiaca); and 136 under miscellaneous 
vegotables and fruit 








‘The census returns for 1872 show that of a total population of 
59,312, 53,787, or 90°68 per cont, wero Hindus; 5,285, or 8:91 per 
cent, were Musalméns ; and 240, or 0-40 per cent, were Pérsis, From 
statistics specially from the enumerators’ forms, the total 
Hindu population of 58,787 souls would seem to consist of the follow- 
ing castes, which, to a great extent, also serve as a guide to occupa- 
tion: Bréhmans, 3481; Brabma-Kehatris, 4; Kiiyasths, 1; Wénis, 
088; Shrévaks, 304; Bh4tiés and Luwénés, 17; Kanbis, 1,333 ; Rajputs, 
229 Kachhids, 117; Mélis, 110; Khatris (weavers of sill and cotton), 
284; Ghénchis (oil-pressers), 344; Chhipds (calenders), 63; Sonis 
(Gilvor and goldsmiths), 829; Kanséria (brass and ooppersmiti, 120; 
Suthérs (c iters), 1,865; Lubdrs (blacksmiths), 243; Darjis (tai- 
lors), 542; Kadiés (bricklayers), 22; Salts (masons), 3; Kumbhérs 

itters), 750; Hajams (barbers), 351; Dhobhis (washermen), 61; 

tharwads and Bhandéris (shepherds and toddy-drawers), 1/830; 
‘Michhis (fishermen), 171; Golds (rice-pounders), 13 ; Bhédbhujiis 
(grain-parchers), 11; Parabiés and Mardthés, 445 ; Wéghris (fowlers 
and hunters), 538; Kolis, 5,649; aboriginal tribes, such as Dublis, 
Dhondifs, Bhils, and others, 29,525 ; Mochis (shoe-makers), 575; Khél- 
‘pas (tannors), 559 ; despised low castes, Dhers and Bhangids, 3,112; 
and religious beggars, 98, According to the same roturn the oceu- 
pation of the whole population of the sub-division is as follows: 
4. Persons employed under government, or municipal, or other local 

ithorities, numbering in all 207 souls. ii, Professional persons, 233. 
iii, Persons in service, or performing personal offices, 344. iy, Per- 
sons engaged in agriculture and with animals—(a) cultivators, 15,430; 
(2) labourers, 10,170—total 25,600. y. Persons engoged in commerco 
‘and trade, 22, ' vi. Persons employed in mechanical arts, manufac 
tures, and engineering operations, and engaged in the salo of articles, 
anufsctared or otherwise, prepared for consumption, 3878. vit 
‘Miscellaneous sons not cl otherwise—(a) women 5,645, and 


children 22,702, in all 28,347 ; and ($) miscellaneous persons, 683— 
total 29,030, 





























‘The total number of deaths in the three years ending with 1878-74 
was 4,901, or an average yearly mortality’of 1,684, of, assuming the 
figures of the census of 1872 ns a basis, of 2°75 per cont of 59,312, the 
total population of the sub-division. OF the average number of 
deaths, 1,100, or 67°81 per cent, were retumed as dno to fever ; 140, 
or 8°56 per cent, to diarrhcea and dysentery ; 12, or 0°73 per cent, to 
cholera; and 865, or 22-21 per cent, to miscellaneous diseases, Deaths 
from accidents and violence averaged 19, or 1°16 per cont of the 
averigo mortality of the sub-division. During the same poriod the 
number of births is returned at 4,460 souls, of whom 2,355 were 
‘entered as malo and 2,105 as femalo children ; or an average yearly 


Rea ot 1,487, or 2:50 per cent, of the total population of the 
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Balsa‘r Sub-division.—Tho Balsér sub-division of the Surat 
Aistrictiis situated on the sea-coast. It is bounded on the north by tho 
‘Kaveri river, which separates it from the Jalélpor sub-division of the 
Sarat district ; on the north-east by the Chikhli sub-division of the 
Surat district ; on the east by the Dharampor state; on the south by 
the river Pér, which separates it from the Pani sub-division of the 
Surat district ; and on the west by the sea. The total area is 210 
‘Square miles, and the popalation was in 1872 returned at 78,207 soal 
or an average density of 372-41 to the square mile, ‘The realizab 
Jand revenue in 1874-75 amounted to £24,346 (Rs. 2,43,460). 

‘There are no alienated villages in this sub-division. The total area 
shown above, of government villages, contains 94,675 acres, or 70°52 
Per cent, of occupied land ; 10,220 acres, or 7-61 per cent, of cultur- 
‘able waste ; 3,301 acres, or 2°45 per cont, of uncalturable waste ; and 
26,055, acres, or 19°40 per cent, occupied by village sites, roads, tanks, 
and rivers. From 104,895 acres, 3,052 acres have to be subtracted 
n account of alienated lands in state villages. Of the balance of 
101,863 acres, the actual area of culturable state land, 92,161 acres, or 
90-47 per cent, were in the year 1873-74 under cultivation, 

‘There is considerable variety in the aspect of this sub-division. 
In the north, near the Kaveri, is a narrow strip of rich garden land, 
south of this, for a time, the country becomes poorer and more scantily 
‘wooded until, near the banks of the Auranga, is another belt of land of 
great fertility. South of the Auranga tho signs of fertility bocomo 

gradually approaching the rough and character of the 
Pirdi sub-division. “Throughout the whole length of the sub-division, 
especially in the Parnera or south-east corner, thesurface is irregular, 
seamed with river beds and rising into rocky uplands, Almost 
Village has. fine grove of trees, one or two good ponds, and well-built 
houses ; but, beyond a certain distance from the fovea of Badd; fi 
Beneral appearance of the country is open and poorly cultivated, 
‘abound ae ling i wild-dateand babul trees. ia Parser sab-dirison with. 
its large population of aboriginal tribes, is, especially in tho matter o 
its houses and villages, greatly inferior to the rest of Balsér, 




















Bhutsar are, from their neighbourhood to the Ding forests, feverish 
‘ing the rains and cold season. Daring the other parts of tho 
“érnera is remarkably healthy. The sea-breeze sets in about 
and until the middle of Jane continues to blow so strong 

and steady that the hot weather is scarcely felt, Tithal, a village on 
the coast, hhas a dry sandy soil, good water, and a fine stretch of 
six miles of level sand. Tae pac prt many danas as a 
Senitariam, being within easy distance of Bombay by rail. he 
Tints of troops, brought down every year from the northern can- 

8 


‘Tho district is abundantly watered by rivers and streams. Of these, 

a oe, ing throughout the year, are the Kaveri, Auranga, 

aud Pir. “The Wéuki and am streaus, seat in importance, tak 
0 705—37 
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their rise a little beyond the limits of tho sub-division ; butit is only 
after a heavy monsoon that they continue to run all tho year, 
With the exception of the Pélan reservoir, thero are few good pluces 
for the storage of water in Balsér, and the amount. of irrigation from 
Duilt and unbuilt wells and from masonry weirs is insignificant, 


‘Tho soil is of a reddish colour, sandy at the base of tho hills, and 
Joamy in the plain, except wherd the largo rivers have stored “bods 
ofthe finest alluvintn, or bhitha. "Tho salt marsh landa of the Balad 
sub-division, extending over about 12,855 acres, are divided by the 
Auranga river into separate groups, ‘About 10,664 acres are under 
wrocess of reclamation, Of tho reclamations, ono of 750 acres has 

eon protected by an embankment, deseribed, (March 1876) as a most 
eroditable picco of workmanship. ' A fow acres of the sweetest land 
put under rico in 1875 yielded a satisfactory and encouraging out 
torn! 

Of the seven small hills at Dungri nnd the larger hill ani fort of 
Pérnorm some aeconnt has been given in thy general description of 
the district, 

‘The following statomont shows the arca occupied in the state villages 
‘and the assessment imposod under rates guarautood by government 
in the your 1869-70 = 


‘Slaloment showing the Area ocoupied 














nd tho Asrcarmont imposed, 1869-1870, 
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‘Tho rates of assessment introduced in 1869-70 remain in forco 
until 1898-99, 


‘The roturna for 1873-74 show that the popolation, nn given in the 
census of 1872, of 78,207 souls lodged in 17,228 houses, was pro- 


vided with 1,707 wolls and 288 tanks, and owned the following Resou 


stock: 7,429 ploughs, 4,334 carts, 18,049 oxen, 13,945 cows, 9,163 
Duffaloes, 58 horses, 18,130 sheep and goats, and 54 asses. 


In1869-70, tho year of settlomont, 7,216 distinct holdings, or kita, 
wero recorded, with an average area of 13,4, acres, and a rental of 
£3 9+. Gf. (Rs. 34-12-7),  Thoso holdings would represent, if divid- 
fed in oqual paris among tho agricultural population, for each person, 
an allotment of 239 nores, at n yourly rent of 14y, OJd. (Rs, 7-4-7), 
If distributed among tho whole population of the sub-division, the 
share por lead would amount to 1p acres, and tho incidence of the 
Tand-tax to Gy, Bj. (Rs. 3-3-10), 


From slatistinfarished by tho registration partment i won 
seom that in the year 1867, 14748 acres of land wero purchased at 
ntotal cost of £648 39. (Ra. 6481-8), or 4 7s. 119d. (Re, Entel 
he acre, In 1874, 80144 acres were transferred at a cost of 

1,014 15s, (Rs. 10,147-8), or an average value per wcro of 
£2'11o, 104d. (Rs, 25-14-10). 


Of 92,161 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 50,829 acres, or 
55:16 per cont, wero in the year 1873-74 fallow or undor grass, "Of 
tho 41,332 acros under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 
29,189 acres, or 70°62 cent, of which $49 acros were under 
Juindr (Sorghuin valgore) ; 8 undor wheat, ghaw (‘Triticum sostivum) ; 
14,245 under rice, déngar (Oryza sativa) ; and 14,592 under miscol- 
Inneons crops, comprising nigli (Blousine coracans) and kodra 
(Paspalam scrobiculatum). Pulses oocupiod 9,069 acres, or 21:04 per 
cont, of which 1,315 ucres were under fuver (Cajanus indicus) ; and 
7,754 under miscellancous pulses, comprising wid (Dolichos lablab) ; 

chan (Cie aritinum); mig (Phaseolus rats; pens, wating 
{Pinntn sativum); and quiedr (Dolichos fabcoformis,) Oil-seeds ocoupi- 
€7,608, or 18°01 por cent all of which wero under castor-oil seeds 
dice (Ricinus comm ‘bres occupied 888 acres, or 0-92 per 
cent, of which 381 acres wore under hemp, ean (Crotalaria juncea), 
td to nores under. cotton, haps (Gossypium indicum), _Afscella 
‘ous crops occupied 2,218 acres, or 5°36 per cent, of which 1,890 
‘acres wore under sugar-cane, xerdi (Saccharum officinarum) ; 45 acres 
‘under plantain trees, kel (Musa paradisinca) ; 2 weres under tobacco, 
tambiken (Niootiana’ tabacum) ; and 281 acres under miscellaneous 
vegetables and fruits, 


‘The census returns for 1872 show that of a total population of: 
73,207, 73,625, or 94°13 per cont, were Hindus; 3,592, or 459 per cent, 
were Musalméns ; 974, or 1-24 por cent, were Parsis ; and 16 camo 
tunder the head of ‘others? From statistics specially p from 
the enumerators’ forms, the total Hindu population of 73,625 souls 
‘would seom to consist of the following castes, which, to a great ex- 
font, also serve as a guido to occupation : Brahmans, 4,755; Par- 
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bhus, 5; Kyasths, 40; Winids, 671; Shrévaks, 452; Bhéti 
Luwanés, 93; Kanbis, 2,097 ; Rajputs, 960; Kachhids, 131; Malis, 
80; Khétris (weavers of silk and cotton), 885; Ghinchis (oil-press- 
ers), 826 ; Chhipés, and Bhévsérs (calonders and calico-printers), 285 ; 
Sonis (silver and goldsmiths), 682; Kansirés (brass and co} 
swniths), 58 ; Suthérs (carpenters), 960 ; Luhérs (blacksmiths), 278 ; 
Saléts (masons), 2; Darjis (tailors), 796 ; Kumbhirs (potters), 6663 
Hajams (barbers), 364; Dhobhis (washermen), 107; Bharwéds and 
Rabsiis (shephords) 1,130; Khérwés (seamen) S344 Mchive (Gsher= 
men), 6,348 ; Golds (rive-pounders), 94 ; Bhdbhujas (grain-par- 
chers), 19; Pursbiésand Maréthés, 273 ; Waghris (fowlers and hunt- 
ers), 24; Kolis, 15,099 ; aboriginal tribes, such as Dublis, Dhondis, 
Bhils, and others, 27,047; Mochia (shoe-makers), 722; Khélpés 
(tanners), 840 ; despised low castes, Dhers and Bhangits, 7.267 ; and 
religious beggars, 85. According to the same return, the occupation 
of the total population of the sub-division is as follows: i. Persona 
employed under government, or municipal, or other local authorities, 
numbering in all 910 souls. ii Professional persons, 711, i, Persons 
in service, or performing personal offices, iv. Persons engaged 
in agriculture and with animals—(a) cultivators, 16,877; (2) labour- 
ers, 13,743—in all 20,620. v. Persons engagedin cominereeand trade, 
1,187. "vi. Persons employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and 
engineering operations, and engaged in the sale of articles, manufac= 
tared or otherwise, prepared for consumption, 8,242. Miscel- 
Ianeous persons not classed otherwise—(a) women 6,757, and children 
29,557—in all 96,314; and (2) miscellaneous persons, 618—total 
36,932, 



























The total number of deaths in the three years ending with 
1874-75 was 5,792, or an average yearly mortality of 1,931, or, 
assuming the figures of the consns of 1872 as a basis, of 246 per 
tent of 78,207, the total population of the nubchwicion, 67 be 
average number of deaths, 1,324, or 68°56 per cent, wore returned as 
duo to fover; 229, or 11°85 per cont, to diarrhoea and dysentery ; 
5, or 0°25 por cent, to small-pox; 88, or 1-06 per cent, to cholera; 
and 307, or 15°89 per cent, to miscellangous diseases. Deaths from 
‘accidents and violence averaged 28, or 1°45 per cent of the average 
mortality ofthe sub-division. During the sume period the number 
of births is returned at 4,389 souls, of whom 2,264 are entered as 
male and 2,125 as female obildren, or an average yearly birth-rate of 
1,463, or 1°87 per cent of the total population of the sub-division. 


Pa'rdi Sub-division—The Pirdi sub-division of the Surat dis- 
triot is bounded on the north by tho river Par, which separates it from 
the Balsér sub-division of the samo district ; on the east by the Dhar- 
ampor state ; on the south-east by the Portuguese territory (Daman) ; 
‘on the south by the Damanganga river, which separates it from tho 
Délsinu sub-division of the Tanna district; and on tho west by a por. 
tion of the Portuguese territory of Daman and the sea. ‘The total 
‘area is 163 square miles, and the population in 1872 was returned at 
51,749 souls, or an average density of 317°47 to the square mile. ‘Tha 
‘ealizableland revenue in 1874-75 amounted to £11,807 (Re,1,18,070). 
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OF tho total area of 163 square miles, one mile is occupied by the 
Jands of alienated villages. ‘The remainder contains 80,017 acres, or 
7816 per cont, of geoupied land; 12,178 ncres, or 11-78 por cout, of 
calturable waste ; 8,915 acres, or 378 per cent, of uncalturable waste; 
and 6,514 acres, or 6-29 per cont, occupied by village sites, roads, and 
tanks. From 93,095 acres, 1,979 acres have to be subtracted on 
account of alienated lands in state villages. Of the balance of 91,116 
acres, the actual area of culturable state land, 74,096 acres, or 81-32 
per cent, were in the year 1873-74 under cultivation. 


Pfrdi is an undulating plain, with » gradual slope westwards to 
the soa, Its surfuco is furrowed with water-courses, and, especially 
towards the south-west corner, is broken by a few low hills, Mango, 
tamarind, and several other varicties of valuable trees are abundant. 
‘The babul spreads frecly over waste and grass land, and near the const 
and vivers the wild data is plentiful. Tho country is almost entirely 
‘unfenced, except near village sites, whore thick hedges and fine trees 





give « general 9] ee of comfort to the substantial houses 
of the Bhéthela Iréhmans and the huts of the aboriginal tribes, 
‘There is a considerable difference noticeable in the appearance of the 


sountry north and south of the Kolnk, North eae 8 river the soil 
is of great depth and very productive, ané villages are populous 
San promperons, South of tho Kolak the bave rocks frequoatiy crop 
up through the shallow soil, and lime and grit are also found in it in 
Tange quantities, 

‘The climate of Pérdi has n bad reputation for causing fever and 
liver disease. ‘Tho neighbourhood of the Kolak, especially whore 
its waters pass below the town of Bagwéra, has even a worse name. 
‘Who unhealthiness of its water is said to be dno to the presence of 
an oily substance found on its surface. In some parts, immediately. 
after the monsoon, well-water has to a cortain extent the same 
character. As there is little or no forest in the sub-division, this oil 
is to be traced to the corruption of the rivers at their source in tho 
densely wooded hills in the east of the district. ‘The mean average 
rain-fall is close upon 70 inches. Even in season of general failure 
of rain, Pérdi would seem to obtain a fair rain-fall. 


Besides the frontier rivers,—the Pér on the north, and the Daman- 
ganga on the south, Padi is traversed by the Kolak. Boats of sixty 
tons and under ean at high tide pass up tho river as far as the rail- 
way bridge. Towards the north the several minor streams, uniting 
near Pérdi, flow into the sea below Umarséri. 


‘Towards the north tho soil of Pérdi varies in colour from light 
brown to red ; in the central parts medium, lasar, is more commonly 
met with; and towards the south aro several varieties ranginj 
from light brown to yellow, as tho soil becomes more and more 
careous, ‘Tho texture of these soils generally is coarser than it is 
either in the Balsr or Jaldlpor sub-division. In fields which have 
received the detritus of the high lands, the soil is of a rich colour and 
quality, capable year after year of producing fine crops. In like 
manner, the soil called owan'is vory productive, and though it does 
snot differ intrinsically from tho surrounding varieties, is improved by 
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Chapter XITT. tho constant moisture absorbed from the underlying water stratum, 
‘Sub-divisional Which tends to decompose the constituent particles more thoroughly 


“Accounts. than would be the ease had the field been on a higher level. ‘Tho 
Taam, wsual description of rich alluvial loam, or bluitha, is to be found in 
the loops formed by the Pér, eastward of Kachwél, and by the Kolak 

near Ambiich and Pandor, 


© hill fortresses of Pérdi and Bagwéra, both in this sub- 
ion, have been mentioned in the general ‘description, of tho 






































district, 
- Amesement, ‘The following statement shows the area occupied in the state 
1870. villages and the sssessmont imposed under rates guaranteed by 
a government in the yoar 1869-70 :— 
Statement showing the Aroa occupied and the Aescesient imposed, 1869-70, 
i Orcaplat ‘Voce arabe ‘Toa. 
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‘Total realizable revenne...} 1.51494 2 6| 15,142 8 32 











The rates of it introduced i a 
4 nits gates of neeessiment introduced in 1860-70 remain in forve 


‘The returns for 1873-74 show that the population, as given in the 
census of 1872, of 51,749 souls lodged Aa 10,680 honey was pro 
vided with 406 wells and 100 und owned the following 
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‘stock: 5,597 ploughs, 8,090 carts, 14,632 oxen, 12,525 cows, 21,955 
Buffaloes, 100 horses, 8,725 sheep and goats, and 9 asses. 

In 1869-70, the year of sottloment, 5,532 distinct holdings, orkhita, 
were recorded, with an average area of 141% acres, and a rental 
of £2 4s. 10}d. (Rs. 22-86-11). ‘These would ropresent, if 
divided in equal parts among the agricultural population, for each 

mn allotment of Sh sores, at a yearly rent of 10s. 24d. 

5-1-7.) If distributed among the whole population of the sub- 
division, the share per head wonld amount to two acres, and the 
incidence of the land-tax to 6s. 13d. (Rs. 3-1). 

From statistics furnished by the registration department, it 

Goold seam tat in tho. year’1067, 16739 acces of land were 

at-a totalveost of £246 4. 73d. (Ra. 2,462-5), or £1 Gx. 28d. 
(Rs, 13-1-7) per acre, In 1874, 18045 acres were transferred at a 
cost of £105 2s, (Rs. 1,051), or an average value per acre of 11s. 73d. 
(Rs. 5-13-2). 

OF 74,096 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 29,901 acres, 
or 40°35 per cent, were, in the year 1873-74, fallow or under grass. 
Of the 44,195 acres under actaal cultivation, grain crops occupied 
eer see, or 7245 por, cont, of which 136 acres were under 
ju jum yulgare); 9 under wheat, ghau (Triticum sestivum); 
16,554 undor rico, ddugar (Oryza sativa); and 15,323 under 
miscellaneous grains, comprising ndgli (Eleusine coracans) and 
kodra,(Paspalum serobiculatum). occupied 7,378acres,or 1609 
por cont, of which 1,941 acres were under fucer (Cajanus indicus) ; 
and 5,437 under miscellaneous palses, comprising sil (Dolichos 
Inblab) ; gram, chana (Cicer arietinum); mag (Phaseolus radiatus); and. 
peas, watina (Pisum sativam). Oil-seeds occupied 7,428acres,or16'S 
per cent, of which 7,297 acres were under castor-oil seeds, divela or 
eranda (Ricinus communis); and 131 under tal (Sesamam indicum). 
Fibres occupied 325 acres, or 0-73 per cent, which were all under 
hhomp, an (Crotalaviajunces).- Miscollancous crops occupied S09 acres, 
or 183 per cent, of which 13 acres were under tobuceo, tambiku 

















(Nicotiana tabacum); 695 under su; », send (Saccharum offici- 
narum); 20 under plantsin trees, kel (Musa paradisiaca); 81 under 
a ee ate 


‘Tho census retarns for 1872 show that of a total population of 
51,749, 49,309, or 95:27 per cont, were Hindus ; 1,422, or 274 por 
cont, were Musalméns ; and 1,018, or 196 per cent, wore Pérsis, 
From statistics specially prepared from the enumerators’ form, the 
total Hindu population of 49,309 souls would secm to consist of 
the following castes, which, toa great extent, also serve as a guide to 
ocoupation: Bréhmans, 3,180; Parbhus, 95; Brabma-Kshatris, 7; 
Kiyasths, 4; Wéniés, 551; Shrévaks, 987; Bhitiés and Luwinis, 
136; Kanbis, 621; Rajputs, 248 ; Kéchhiés, 497 ; Mélis, 28 ; Khatris 
(weavers of sille and cotton), 57 ; Ghinchis (oil-pressers), 159 Chhipss 
and Bhévairs (calenders and inters), 23; Sonis and 
silvorsmiths), 326; Kansirds (brassand copperemiths), 126; Sathira 
(carpenters), 697 ; Labérs (blacksmiths), 214; Darjis (tailors), 209 ; 

ts (masons), 7 ; Kumbhiirs (potters), 224; Hajéms (barbers), 128; 
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(washermen), 47; Bharwéds and Bhandéris (shepherds and 
toddy-drawers), 1,874; Khirwés (seamen), 25 ; Machhis (fishermen), 
ice 


3; Pubs and Marithie, 452, Waghis (Cowie a hunters) and 

Rivalids (cotton tapo-makers), 337 ; Kolis, 5, 205.3 aboriginal tribos, 

such as Dublés, Dhondiss, Bhils, and others,28,258 ; Mechis (shoe? 

makers), 318; Khélpds (fanners), 226; despised low castes, Dhors 
; va vise 










wvernment, oF muni- 
ing in all 500 souls, ieee 
879. ii pit Persons is in service, or performin, 


nimals—(a) cult 11 Met; 0) © kboerst 2 525 teal a ae 
a) tivatore, MOrers,, a 
Srgbastpacel in ater trade, 504. vi, Persons omploy- 
ed in mi arts, manufactures, and engincering operations, and 
‘engaged in the sale of articles, manufactured or otherwise, pi 

for consumption, 3,020. vi, Miscellancous persons not classed other- 
‘wise—(a) women 7,059, and children 18,385, in all 25,444; and 
(0) miscellaneous persons, 437—total 25,881. 


Dealt. Tho total number of deaths in the four years ending with 1878-74 
as 3,828 oF an average yearly mortality of 831, or, assuming the 

figures of tho consus of 1872 asa basin of 1-60 par cont of 91740, 
fhe total popalation of the sub-division. "OF the average numbor of 

oF 64-01 per cent, were returned as due to fever ; 109, or 

{Sil per eon to diarrhea and dysontery ; 4, or 0:48 por cont, to 
tunall-pox; 11, or 1°32 por cont, to cholera; and 166, or 18°77 per 
cent, to miscellancous di Death from accidents and voloneo 
averaged 10, oF 223 por cont of the ave tho sub- 
ame poriod the uather of bitke is retareed 
m2 048 olathe 585 are entered as male and 1,413 as fomalo 
children or na arerago iy birtherate of 787, or 1-42 per cont of 

the total population of the sub-division, 
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Balsa’r (Walsa‘d), north Int, 20° 38°; cast long. 72°58’, A Chapter XIV- 


pad ‘and municipal town, about forty miles south of Surat, and one Places of Interest 
ft 


indred and fifteen miles north of Bombay. Jt is situated on 
tho catoary of tho navigable, though small rivor, Auranga, and is, 
Bish lease (into, Kuintion on thnrslinay betwee Garabant Bombay 
Of its total population of 11,313 souls, 8,349 aro Hindus, 2,213 
Mosalméns, 738 Pir and fourteen Christians. ‘Tho majority of the 
Hindus are Andvla Brahmans, Wanids, and Khatri ‘The Parsis aro 
fimbor-morchnnts, shop-keepers, cultivators, and private servants, 
‘They have also the entire aaray of the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating drinks. Of the Musalméus, tho greater number aro 
‘ais, or convorted Hindus, Men of this class aro ongaged chiely in 
cloth weaving, and are as a rule well-to-do, The income of the 
Balsér municipality amounted in 1874-75 to £1,932 (Rs. 19,820), 
yeprosonting a taxation of Be. 5d. (Ra. 1-114) por hond of tho total 
ulation, Balatr is woll placed for trado both by sea and by lands 
ie total value of its sea trade in 1874-75 was £84,905 (Rs. 8,49,050), 
of which £78,637 (Rs. 7,386,370) represented the value of exports, 
1d -£ 6,268 (Rs, 62,680) thnt of imports, This, though a conni 
‘ablo falling off from the corresponding roturns in tho fivo years 
@nding with 1871-72, when exports on an average wore valued at 
£105,507 (Rs, 10,55,070), and importa nt £48,061 (Rs, 480,610), is 
‘till much in excess of tho trade of tho port during the fiye yours 
ending with 1849-50, when exports were, on an average, valued at 
256,131 (Rs. 6,61,210), and imports at £12,713 (Rs. 1,27,130). 
The railway returns also show an increase in the traffic at Balsér. 
Tho total tonnage of goods taken to and from tho station rose 
from 4,150 in 1568 to 4,288 in 1874, and the number of engers 
from 91,042 to 101,014. ‘The chief imports aro pic Al geist 
wheat, fish, and sugar. ‘The exports are timber, grain, molasses, 
cil, firewood, and tiles, —Tts export of timber is the staple of Balsar 
trade. ‘This, brought from the Dang forests, is exported by sea to 
Dholera, eae and the other ports of Kiithidwar, ‘The manu- 
factores of Balsér are cloth for wearing apparel and for sails, sill 
for women’s robes, and bricks, tiles, and pottery. Besides the 
innry sub-divisional revenno and polico offices, the town is pro- 
vided with a subordinate judge's court, a post office, -and a 
mer. 
Ba/rdol{, north Int. 21° 8; cast Yong, 73° 9'. A town with 
1,087 houses and a population of 4.282 souls. Besides the ordinary 
» 705—38 
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sub-divisional revenue aid police offices, Birdoli is provided with a 
post office and a dispensary, 

Bodha‘n, north lat, 21°20'; east long. 75" 7’. Tn tho Méndvi sab- 
division, a place of Hinda pilgrimage, with a population of 3,808 souls, 
The fair at Bodhén is held when the. planet Jupiter enters the cou- 
stellation of the Lion—an event which happens every twelve years. 
About two thousand people are estimated to attend on each occasion, 
Tho Inst fair waa held in September 1872.- ‘Tho: tomplo at Hodge 
contains the imago of Gautamoshwar Mabédev, in whose honour the 
fir is held. ‘This tomplo holds land free of rent, measuring 153 
‘acres in area, and assessed at £3 94. (Rs.84-8). The ministor of the 
tomple is a’Tapodhan, whose receipts, exclusive of the yenrly revenue 
from the templo lands, amount, on the occasion of the fnir, to about 
£30 (Ra, 300). The' majority of tho vistors are from the districts of 
Surat, Broach, Ahmodsbéd, and from Baroda and Réjpipla territories, 
On tho occasion of the fair about £100 (Re. 1,000) of goods, 
conrso cloth, toys, and articles of food, are estimated to chango hands, 
‘ho fairs at Bodin have, as far as'is known, been froo from any 
outbreak of cholera. ‘Thero are no special municipal arrangements 
in connection with tho fair. 


Chikkhii, north lat. 20° 46’; east long, 73° 9’, A town with 770 
housos and 1 population of 8,054 souls, Besides the ordinary sub- 
Aivisional rovenuio and police offices, the town is provided with a post 
office and a dispensary. 


Jala‘Ipor, north Int, 20° 65°; enst long.72° 55’. A village with 
475 houses and s population of 2,162 souls, Besides tho ordinary 

divisional revenue and police offices, the town is provided wit 
post office. 

Ma‘ndvi, north Int. 21° 16' ; enstJong. 73°21’. A municipal town 
with 1,171 houses and « population of 4,480 souls. Besides the ordi- 
ary aub-divisional revenue and polio offices, the town is provided 
With post affoe and adispensary, | Tho income of tho Méndvi snus 
List ‘amounted in 1874-75 to (Rs. 4,460), representing a taxa- 
tion of 6. (Re. 1) per head of the total pupulation. 


Olpa’d, north lat, 21° 21 ; enst long. 72° 48". A town with 1,176 
houses and a population of 4,001 souls. Besides tho ordinary 4ab- 
divisional revenue and police offices, the town is provided with a 
subordinate judgo’s court, « post office, and a dispensary. 


Pa‘rdi, north Int. 20° 31’; east long. 72° 59’. A town with 
1,162 houses and a population of 4,545 souls. Besides the ordinary 
sub-divisional revenue and police offices, the town is provided with 
post office and a dispensary, 


Pa‘rnera, north lat. 20° 33’ ; and east long, 72° 59’. A hill 
four miles south-cast of Balsér, and one hundred and twenty miles 
Sako Boney, "isos to a height of about five hundred feet above 

@ plain. From its commanding position the fortified summit of 
this hill has long been considered a place of consequence. Origin: 
ally @ Hindu fort, it remained under the Réja of Dharampor tll, 
bout the end of the fifteenth centary, it was token by Mahmud 
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Bogara, king of Gujarét (1459-1511) The fort remained for somo Chapter XIV.) 
timo under the charge of Musaluain commanders, but in the disorders piaces of Interest. 
that marked the close of the power of tho Ahmedabad kings, it fell“ 
into the hands of a chief of banditti, According to the Portugueso — PA™™#NA. 
writers Pérnera was twice, in 1558 and 1508, taken by expeditions 
from Daman, and on tho second occasion the fortifications were 
dostroyed? ‘After it had beon allowed to remain in ruins for more 
than «hundred years, the fort was, in April 1676, taken and rebuilt 
by Moro Pandit, one of Shiw4ji’s gonerals.? For about a century 
Phrnora remained under the, Maré Tt was then (1780) taken 
by a detachment of English troops under Lieutenant Welsh. At 
first, as protection against the raids of Pindhéris, the fort was 
ecexpiod byw military party; but easly in the prosent contry the 
mn was removed,” and during the mutinies of 1857 the fort 
was dismantled, 


(Ra'ndor, north In, 21° 19'; ees lng. 70° 61’ A mynicipal 
mth seat of a considerablo export trado in mw cottongsituated 

on the right bank of the Tépti, about two miles above Surat. 

‘Though but littlo is known of its history, Rénder is admitted to 

bo one of tho oldest citios in southern Gujarat, It is qonerally 

apposed to be the ‘Rahanhour,’ which, with Broach or ‘Bahroudj,? 

ia by Al Biruni (1080) spoken of as ono of tho capitals of ‘Lardoosa. 

But some writers would give Rénder a much higher antiquity, and 

make it a place of importance, when, about tho beginning of the 

Christian crn, Broach was tho’ chiof seat of commerce in Western 

India.’ Shortly aftor tho beginning of tho thirteenth contury (1225), 0 

‘colony of Arab merchants and sailors is said to have settled at Randor, 

‘Phoso mon attacked the Jains, who at that time ruled in Rénder, 

drove them out of tho city, and converted their temples into mosques." 

Under the name of Néyatés they traded to distant countries and 

‘Heoamo famous for their wealth and hospitality. Of Réndor, or 

ites it Niyatés, tho traveller Barbosa (1514) 

Ranel is n good town of the Moors, built °F 

Cf vory pretty houses uares. Itis a rich and agreeable place, 

Docause the Moors of the town trado with Malacca, Bongal, Tawasory 

assorim), Pega, Martaban, and Sumatra, in all sorts’ of spices, 

silks, musk, benzoin and porcelain, They possoss vory largo 

fd’ Rne sbipe, aad thovo who wah Chinoeo articlos wil find them 
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Chapter XIV, there very Semple. ‘Tho Moors of this place are white, and well 
‘Places of Interest. dressed, and very rich, 
of their 


They have pretty wives, and in the furniture 
houses’ have china-vases of many kinds, kept in glass cup- 
Boards well arranged, ‘Their women ate not secluded like those 
of other Moors, but go about the city in the day time attending to 
their business with their facos uncovered as in our parts.” 


In 1580, after sacking Surat, the Portuguese general, Antonio do 
Slvern, ereased the river to tho city of ander (Reyer), a, wells 
fortified town of sixthousand houses, The Nayatds, though said to 
‘be ‘a race of more courage and policy than the Banians,’ fled at tho 
first firo, leaving so much property that, had the Portuguoso beon ablo 
to carry off the plunder, they” would all havo beon entiched® With 
tho growing importance of Surat, Rénder declined in prosperity, 
and by the close of the sixteenth century (1590) it is spoken of as 
port dependent on Surat.’ Still, at the beginning of tho soven- 
teenth contury (1610), it was a pleasant town with good houses, tho 
people very frindly to the Bnglish, many of whom passed much of 
jeir time in the pleasant gardens at Réndor.* ‘Though in 1666 tho 
town is said to have beon falling into rains, the Dutch still kept 
upa dopdt at Rinder.’ In 1774 Réndor is spoken of asa town of 
pretty largo size, and it hus since continued to be » place of somo 
trade, | Tho total population was in 1872 roturned at, 10,280 sonls, of 
whom 8,868, or 3762 por cont, wore Nasa ‘Tho Nayatés have 
Jong coasod to have any importance at Réndor, hud are reprosonted by 
only ono or two families in very depressed’ circumstances, ‘Their 
place as tenors haw eon takon by Bohonis of tho Sunni neck 
eso men carry on trade westwards with the Mauri 
wards with Rangoon, Moolmein, Siam, and Singapor, visiting those 
Placos, and sometimes settling thero for ax long as ten or fifteen 
Fours. All of them ablo to read nnd write, they maintain in Rénder 
four schools, where Ambio and Unda aro taught, ‘Tho Réndor 
mosquo has a special interest. as bearing marked treos of ite 
former owners, the Jains. Such of the images and more ornamental 
stones at wore not broken to piceos, serve as steps in tho doorway of 
the mosque, or havo boon turued to more dishonourable uses, But 
tho pillars in the mosque and tho cistern in tho court-yard aro both 
‘of Jain workmanship, and the hollow places in the walls, intended for 
images, have, boon allowed to remain unaltered, Tho inoame of tho 
Ruler municipality amounted in 1874-75 to £1,380 (Re. 13,800), 
representing a taxation of 2s. 8d. (Re. 1-5-6) per head of the total 
epilation. By the opening of the now ‘épti bridge, Réndor is 
WEr7) now clomly connected with Sat 
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Surat, north latitude 21° 12', and cast longitude 72° 52’. On Chapter XIV. 
the southern bank of the river ‘Tépti; is by water about fourteen, aiical 
and by land about ton miles distant from the sea, Surat lics at a Fisees of Interest: 
bend of the river, where its course swerves suddenly from south-east StmaT, 


to south-west. With the castlo as its centre, the city forms 
of a circle, the lands enclosed by its walls stretching for about a mile 
and a quarter along the river bank, From the castle, looking south, < 
tho public pack forms We foregrocad jit toot wish the eenoption 
of a row of buildings that stretch along tho’ bank of tho river, 
hiding the parts of the city that lie beyond. To the west the river, 
washing the castle walls as it passos, winds through low meadow 
Innds, green, though somowhat bare of trees. From the right bank 
of tho river the ground rises slightly towards the north, where, on a 
high bank overlooking the stream, may bo seen the trees and some of 
tho buildings of the ancient town of Réader. Crossing from Rénder, 
behind a narrow strip of cultivated land, groves of rich trees strotch 
westwards to within a mile of the castle. Standing out among the 
trees tho building known as the Rafiburaj, or Rafi’s tower, marks, 
the northern extremity of the outer city wall. Betwoon the Rafi 
tower and the castle a row of Jarge houses fringo tho river bank, 
and behind thom, on the low-lying land to the east and south: 
cast, its stroots and houses, in great part hidden by troos, stretches the 
city, From tho castlo as a contre, in 1664 and in 1717, two lines of 
fortification wore drawn, the inner including 440, and the outer 1,818 
acres. ‘Though the inner wall has for many’ years been almost 
entirely removed, the hollow or natural moat that surrounds it still 
serves to maintain a line of demarcation, and preserves distinct tho 
city and suburbs of Surat. In the city tho roads, though motalled, 
clean, and well watered, aro, except a few of the main thoroughfares, 
harrow and winding. Empty spaces thero are, but, on the whole, 
most of tho city wards are thickly peopled; the narrow streets winds 
ing between rows of largo well-built, houses, tho dwellings of high- 
caste Hindus and the riohor css of Pérsis, In the suburbs, on tho 
other hand, except in one or two of the eastern quarters, are 
areas of open ground. ‘These wero once gardons, but now are 
cultivated only as fields. ‘The unmotalled lanes, hollowed several 
foot below the general level, are water-coursos in the rainy season, 5 
and tic deop in dust during the fair weather... Bxcept the, buildings 
in the Bohords? quarter to the east of tho city, the residences of 
Huropeans in the south-west suburbs, and a fow large Parsi garden 
Houses, the dwellings are for the most part either untidy groups of 
huts belonging to low class Hindus, or lines of cultivators? or weavers’ 
houses perched on the banks of the hollow road-way. Outside of 
tho walls, to the ‘worth aud cast the land ia nok, well watered, nnd 
Covered with trees. ‘To the south the soil is poor, and, except for 
fome Pérsi and Muhammadan gardens, the country is bare. West- 
wards, | along the bank of the river, the military cantonment, the troo- 
sheltered dwellings on either side of the Damas road, and the open 
Parado-ground stretching to the river, give this part of the outskirts 
'& more cheerful appearance. 

‘The chiof feature in Surat is its castle, planned and built between The castle, 
1540 and 1546 by u Turkish soldier, who, the title of Khudé- 
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Chapter XIV. wand Khén} was ennobled by Mahmud Begare, king of Gujarét, from 
Places of Interest. 1459to1511, Afterthecapture of Surat by theemperor Akbar (1573), 
the fortress remained in the charge of commandants appointed 
Somat. from Delhi till, in 1751, it was seized by tho Sidhi admiral of the 
Moghal fleet. ‘The Sidhi did not long hold the castle, for in 1759, 
with the rest of the city, it was captared by the English. Though 
from the first practically independent, the English held tho castle 
nominally under the Moghal, In token of this divided command, 
two flags waved from the castle walls, the English ensign on the 
south-west, and the Moorish standard on the south-east. bastion. 
‘This practice was continued till, in 1842, on the death of the last af 
the nawabs of Surat, the English fleet was removed from the 'épti, 
snd the Moorish standard taken down from the castle walls. As far 
ashas been ascertained, the only change since the castle was built by 
Khudéwand Khim was in 1760, when, on the eastern side, opposite 
the entrance, the English added @ work and gateway on the outer 
bank of the moat® Tn 1774 the castle is described ‘an irregular 
Square, the shortest sido, and one of tho oblique sides facing the 
‘west and north-west, washed by the river. At each corner is alargo 
Found tower, about forty foot in height, the walls and curtains 
between rising nearly as high as the towers.” ‘Thongh, as a defence 
gains any well-equipped enomy, they have long been useless, the 
castle buildings have always been kept in repair, and until the year 
4888, ere garisoned by small body of Farupodn and naive troops 
In that year, as no longer required, the force was withdrawn, and the 
: vacated rooms were made over for the secommodation of the various 
‘offices connected with the revonue and police departments, in whose 
oveupation the castlohas since remained. 
The City. 


OF the 9 ie, condition, and population of the different 
quarters of Surat city’ and suburbs, and af the present stato of the 
city walls, the following information is available ‘The city, that 
the area enclosed by the line of the inner wall, contains fourteen di 
sions called chaklis, or wards. Starting at the castle and working 


| 

‘ from the north eastwards, the divisions come in the following 
order :— 

b 











‘Chok bask, 1.—Chok basir chaklo, or the square market ward, includes about 
four acres of low-lying land. ‘This quarter contains th castle, the 





to some acegunt th fort waa built by tho Homans sncconng © ces by he hee 
‘who came here with many ships and conquered many places’ (Ogiligs Atlas, 1680, 
Vz, 211) ‘Thea allusions are perhaps salictently esol ude 
io Khds, the taller te ort us ahead gee 

+ This gate bears the inscription : “Built, April 1760. Under orders of William 
Andrew » Chet for lair to the Bri nation, and Governor of 
cet ands. By Lawia Felis de Gace se ae 
* Stavorinus, IL, 473, 

+ Beside information collected personaly, these detail have been compi 
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blic_park, the civil hospital,' the high school, the English church, 
I otast eetsn eer iia tan co ato lately converted into a 
market; a curious old pigeon-honse supported out of the funds 
of the animal hospital, or panjrdpol ; and a large building called the 
daria mehel, or sea palace, the residence of the Bakshi, ‘Though on 
tho whole rich and well peopled, this quarter contains a considerable 
rea of open land. The houses sre for the most part dwellings of 
‘well-to-do citizens. They are generally two stories high, with brick 
‘walls and tiled roofs. Its shops are also good, as advantage was 
taken of the fire of 1872 to have them rebuilt with a certain uni- 
formity of size and style. This ward is inhabited wy Muhsmmadans,* 
bby Hindus, chiefly Skeavaks or Joing, and by a few people. of low 
caste. 


11.—Mulla. chaklo, or the Mulls’s ward, includes about sixty-seven 
aores of comparatively high land, lying along the bank of the river 
to the north of the Chok bazér. "The name of this quarter is said to 
come froma certain Mulla of Bhatér, a great ship-owner and mer- 
chant. Of objects of interest this ward contains, near the river, a 
building called, like the Bakshi’s residence, the daria mehel, or sea 
house. This palace, built by one of the nawabs of Surat as a hot- 
weather retreat, was afterwards used as the high school. At present 
1876) it is unoccupied and in disrepair. Close by are some fine old 
fusalmén dwellings, two of them now used as the house and the school 
of the Irish presbyterian mission Beyond this, still on the bank of 
tthe river, is the old English factory.* It has since been used, first, 
‘a8 a hospital, then as a lunatic asylum, and is now a private dwelling. 
‘As it stands at present, the building can only be s portion of the 
original ‘lodge,’ which ‘was built of stone, and contained accom- 
motation for foriy persons. From the traces of foundations in tho 
‘open ground xcar the present building, it seems probable that the 
factory originally extended as far as the Moghal Seréi road. In the 
parts of this wards further from the river, are several old mosques, 
mostly in rains. (Of these the most interesting is the mosque and 
tomb of Mirza Sémi, the work, it is ssid, of Khodawand Khan, tho 
builder of the castle.’ Though of no great size, the tomb is made of 
stone, and has stone-carving of considerable beauty. But of Musal- 








1 The civil hospital stands on ground once occupied by the nawib's arsenal. 


‘of its being once the residence of an E governor still clings to it. The positic 

Sho ta Sell nS Nicholas Wall's ose Sar esr enongh tthe id factly tobe 
heey sce trom then ee: alot tying tte tern of 
She old inter continent Dating the trenternth ‘Dutch would seem 


‘0 have held another of thewo Nouses, a in 1604 the Dutch and. English re 
‘said to have aaved one of the quarters of the ity from plander. 
“Tt scems doubtful whether, duriag the seventeenth century; the English com. 
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mén remains, tho chief is that now used asa municipal hall, This 
hall was originally intonded to bo a resting-place for Musslwin 
travellors, and is said to have been built in tho year 1644 by a certain 
Hakikék Khén, at that time the commandant of the fort.! This 
building was in 1868 repaired by tho municipality at a cost of £3,308 
(Ra, 83,080). The all was ftted np for maniipal meetings, and 
somo of the out-howses wero set apart for the use o! Crovalem ‘Near 
the municipal hall rises « high brick wall, the remains of a ra art 
that, about the beginning of the present contury, was for the henofit 
of tho Europeans of Surat, built by the naw4b and a Parsi, Firosha 
Dhanjisha, who at that time held ‘several places of trast under the 
Brith Government, "Clos to thormcketosert sector cross in an 
epen plot of ground, marks the sito of tho altar of the chapel of the 
ipuchin friars, who for more than n contury (1660-1770) held an 

honourable place in Surat. ‘The lines of the walls of the chapal can 
still be traced. By the middle of tho soventoonth contary these Capt 
chins had bailt a very convonient monastery, ‘ according to the modol 
of houses in Europe,’ and a church by it In 1664 Ambrose, tho 
hail of tho convent, went before Shida prayed hi to spars the 
Christians, ‘Tho convent was nnassailed, and all who took refuge in 
it escaped without injury. Ambros held so high « position in Surat 
that he was (1666) invested with powor to decide questions among 
Christians, and punish them as ho pleasod In 16U0 ho is suid to have 
Pacifiod the native governor, who was enraged against the French on 
‘account of tho piracy of Lambert, a Fronch captain? ‘Tho Hoglish 
Also profited by his exertions, and many years aftor (1700, Ay 
17th) the service was acknowledged with gratitude by tho pros 
fn council, In 1695 the Italian travellor, Gomeli Cares, notleod 
House ‘decently adorned and conveniently built in the manner. of 
Enropo” Hamilton (1700-1720) also praises them ;? and in 1764 
Nicbuhr notices that, after power and wealth hnd abandoned the 
Fronch at Surat, the nation woro still held in estimation on acoonnt 
of cortain Capuchin friars, who were generally beloved and respected 
in Surat, Bosidos their services as healers of disoords among tho 
Christians, and healers of sickness among men of all religions, those 
friars did n good service to the public by keoping a rogister of all 
events that hind happened in Windusten from 1070 te 170k" 
etal tablet fastened to the eross bears thi inscription :— 

Hic exatabat 

Unicumaltar 

Vatoria Beles 
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+ Abdul Hakim's History. 
* Tavernier (1642-1600) ; Harris, 1, 350, 
‘Thovenot, V., 87. 
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Behind the Copuchin chapel are the remains of the Portuguesa factory. 
Excopta few rooms still occupied as a dwelling house, this factory has 
fallen into ruins, and been removed. Behind the Portugnose factory 
‘was the French lodge,’ ‘The sito still remains open, But, except 
the line of its foundations, all traces of the buildings have been re- 
moved, Further ons the Armenian church, still in ropair, though it 
has not been used as a placo of worship for about thirty years? Of 
the fine old Musalmén houses which, ox Into as 1817, adorned this 
quarter of the city, very few are now to be seen. ‘The rains of some 
‘of them still remain, but of most, the busy contractors, or kifpitid 
hve removed every’ trace, On the other hand, especially near the 
river, Pérsis and Hindus have of late yoars been raising’ large and 
well-built houses. In the soventeonth and eighteenth centuries the 
forcign merchants, both Buropeans and Asiatics, who resorted to 
Surat, lived for tho most part in this quarter of tho city. As Inte 
5 1817 many of the houses wero occupied by Armenians, Arabs, 
Persians, and Jows. At prosent tho chief part of tho inhabitants aro 
Pérsis and Hindus, 


m1—Michhlipith chaklo, or the fish-market ward, south of the 
Malla ward, includes about thirty actos of slightly raised land. ‘The 
markot from which this part of the city is named continued to be 
hold till, in 1869, it was transferred to the new municipal buildings. 
Tt was horo that the great fire of 1837 broke ont, burning down 
almost tho whole quarter, ‘Their ruins still show how large were 
xomo of tho buildings then destroyed. ‘Though most of thom aro 
small, the new honses aro well built. The pooplo aro chiolly woll- 
to-do Parsis, with a fow Hindus of all castos, 


1v.—Rinitaliv chaklo, or tho ward of the quoen’s pool, east of the 
fish-markot ward, includes about twenty-eight acres of slight]; 
raised land, ‘The nome is aaid to have cowo from reworvoie builb 
by tho wife of Gopi (1500-1520), the patron of Sut. This part of 
the’ city seems never to have recovered tho fire of 1837; much of 























4 A Pornan factory nt one timo stood next tothe French factory. In 1070 the 
ra el he ae ttn am poe a ty aw 
tomate troops to pass tarp aid ro the Persian Tact 
Hricels Analy fh 386, Roe fe 
* Tn 1843, when the rornmont ceased to aid the Armenian chureh 
sant of lo ey, Mee cth te eer as toot ead hon wok open beck 
Snot.” 1 now forms part on Pasi dwelling; ba the aor af th house would 

fez ars revpcte thn cary itera thing nee wana bi 
‘The omamente al remain on thoaltar, and somo pctare of aguatin an san hang 
geile Armenians dott am thn rae ap 
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the land remains empty, and the houses sinco built have for the most 
‘mean appearance, ‘The population consists of Hindus and 
luhammadans, many of the latter in poor circumstances, 
v.—Kanpith chaklo, or tho grain-market ward, south-west of the 
jneen's pool ward, includes about cloven acres of comparatively 
elevated land. ‘Though not now the only place in the city where grain 
is sold, the market which gavo this quarter its namo is still held 
here, Many empty spaces show how severely this quarter suffored in 
1837. At the same timo, the new honses are, with fow excepti 
good, two or threo stories high, with brick-built walls and 
roofs, ‘Tho people nro well-to-do, chiefly high-caste Hindus, Wénias, 
Bhrdvaks, and Bralans, 


vi—Kelépith chaklo, or tho plantain-markot ward, south of the 
grain-inarket division, includes about twenty-threo acres of com: 
Peratvely high land. "Sovoral open spaces still mark the rin enused 

yy the fire of 1887, But for tho most part the new houses aro well 
built, This is expecially the caso with tho nindvat, or bankers? 
quasier, where a fow bunkers stil earry on business 1a lange three 
storied buildings. The people are for the most part Hindus of the 
‘trading and artizan classes, 


vi—Rahia soni chaklo, or Rahia, tho goldsmith’s ward, south: 
cast of tho plantain-market and grain-market quarters, includes an 
‘area of eloven woros of comparatively high land. Rahia, aftor whom 
‘tho quartor is called, lived about » century ago, Ho was belioved to 
have beon an alchomist, and to have known tho secrot of turning 
copper into gold, With the exception of a few dwellings of ealon- 
dors, or chhipas, and others of tho poorer classes, the buildings that 
have been raised since the firo are largo and handsome, The popti« 
Jation is almost entirely Hindu, Tn 1817 this ward is spoken of as 
the hoad-quartors of tho MArwari bankers. As almost all their great 
houses, the lines of some of which may still bo traced, wore destroyed 
in 1897, thowo Mérwatis loft Surat and settlod in Bombay. 


vut.—Bhigétaldv chaklo, or the garden pool ward, south-cast of 
{he plantain-market, includes about thirty-seven ncres. of low-lyin 
mn 

















|. ‘The pool from which this quartor name is a lange an 
‘old well, in use, they say, when tho site of Surat was rden 
land, ‘Tho Rom: 





Catholic church and burying-ground lie in tho 
south-west of this quarter, Empty spacos still akow tho ruin enused 
by tho fire of 1837. But the now houses are, with fow excoptions, 


and handsomely built. ‘Tho inhabitante aro Mubameadams 
and Hindus. 


3-—Gopipura chaklo, or Gopi’s division, roath of tho plantain: 
market, includes about thirty acres of elevated land. Portions of 
this division, called after Gopi the patron of Surat, suffered from 
the grent fire, and the wholo is not yet rebuilt. With Hindus tho 
place where Gopi lad his honse is the most fashionable quarter of the 
sity. Ttcontains many large mansions richly ornamented with wood 
Gtring. Except tite ontskiris, whore a fow poor Masalméns 
ive, the ion consists almost entirely of high-casto Hindus, 
Shrivals) Bayasths, Bréhmans, and Waniis, ue 
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—Wirifalia chaklo, or the gardon street ward, east of Gopi’s 
ward, includes about twenty-two acres of raised ground. This ward 
is said to tako its name from ono of the gardens on whoso site Surat 
city was built, In 1837 the whole of Warifalia was burnt down, and 
mich of it has neyer been rebuilt. ‘The mew houses aro large and 
‘well made, but the streets are narrow. Excopt a fow Musalméus, tho 
people are high-caste Hindus. 


xi—Kapétia chaklo, west of the garden stroct ward, includes 
about twenty-five acres of raised ground. This quarter was entiroly 
Turnt down in 1897, Somo plots of ground have still been allowed 
toremain empty, but the greater part has beon rebuilt with largo and. 
handsome houses. ‘Tho people aro almost all Hindus. At a spot 
where four roads moot, mon and women of tho labouring classes 
collect from eight to nino o'clock in the morning, waiting to be 
hired. ‘These Inbourers would seom to have gained a good name for 
industry, os the phrase,‘ Iabouror of the Kapitia chaklo? is com~ 
monly sed to mean a zealous workman, 


Xi Bingéridvid chabo, oath of Cops wan incTodce about fifty- 
two acres of uneven ground. Part of this division was burnt in 
1897 ; but mavy good houses have since boen built, Itsinhabitants aro 
Pérsis, Hindus, ond Muhommadans. The Pérsis would soom to have 
settled are since 1817, ‘They occupy the southern portion border. 
ing on the lino of tho innor wall, Of the population, though some 
aro Bréhinans and other high-casto Hindus, the chief part aro weavers, 
calondors, and others of tho lower class of artizans. Ono section 
Cf this ward is inhabited by Bohorés, followers of the Mulla Sshob, 
Who have also a place of worship here. These Bohoris are said to 
aye boon the first of their class to settlo in Surat. ‘Those who camo 
‘aftorwards were not allowed to build within the city-walls, and an un 
favourable sito was assigned thom to tho cast of the city. Many of 
the Bohorés’ houses in this and in the neighbouring Gopipara ward 
fro vory large, and a few have as many as sovon stories, Some 
irregularities in tho faco of tho wall of ono of theso houses aro said 
to mark windows, which, as they overlooked his palace, were 
blocked up by order of ond of tho governors of Surat. 


x1t,—Baroh Khin chaklo, or Bareh Khén’s ward, west of Gopi’s 
ward, includes about thirty-eight acres of low-lying land. In the 
contro of this division, behind the Desdipol street, is tho‘ Welanddnt 
Kothiy or Dutch building. ‘This is the site of the Dutch lodgo or 
factory, for long the ‘bent Built and healthiest house in Surat. - ven 
tho rains of the old house have been carried off. ‘The only relics of 
its former splendour aro an underground chamber and the basin of 
the fountain,’ Though this division was not visited by the fire of 














4 There is nome doubt about this ike the Bnglish, the Dutch would seem, 
gring the eventsonth venture hove ate aoe Matlacha quarter 
(See '908) If thin wat the ease, this" Walandint Kathi mst be * the honsa 
GtTuihir Khin,’ given tothe Dutch undor the provisions of the charter of 1712, ‘on 
‘oniition that n angles nor embrazures should be made init, nor any great or small 
conveyed into fe.” (Stavorinus, TUL, 74) Tn 1763 the bawAb apparently at the 

‘of the Engliab, subjected the Datch to ‘a long aisge’ in this building, 
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1837, there are in many empty spaces, once, it would soem, the sites of 
hhouses. Of the Musalinan dwellings and places of worship that, in 
1817, are mentioned ay ornamenting this quarter, the Kaji masjid, 
the principal mosque in Surat, is the only one that remains, The 
Intubitents aro chiely Mosalingos, ardanna, and labourers 

x. 


-A’surbeg chaklo, or A’surbeg’s ward, west of the Barch Khén 
ward, includes about, forty-one acres of low-lying land. ‘The space 
Lchind the civil hospital, now occupied by timber-yards, was formerly 
the site of the nawab’s palace, and is still commonly known as the 
junu darbér, or old court. Tn 1817 this division was chielly inhabited 
by Musalméns. At present there are, besides, Musalméns, Méchhis, 
and Dhers. ‘The new comers, who formerly’ lived in the Nénpars 
suburb, between the commodote’s house and the Dutch wharf, svoro 
‘brought here in 1860, 

‘Though ite masonry work Ins been almost entirely removed, the 
line of ‘inner wall still divides Surat into city and suburbs. ‘The 
wall was bogun in consequence of the success of Shiw4ji's attack in 
1664; but does not seom to have been finished for several years,? The 
fortifications, when completed, were styled shehorpana, of the shelter 
of the city, ‘In 1817 this wall is desoribed as varying from twenty to 
twenty-cight fect in height, and from eight anda kalf to twelve foot 
inbreadth. ‘There wore twelve gates,—to the north the Wariavi ; to 
the eat the Syedpariand Barhinpari ; to the south the Nava and 
‘Majara; to the wost the Mecea and Bédshahi; and along the river front 
the Dacca, Réja Owéra, or custom-house water-gate, tho Mir Bor, and 
the Mulla Khadki, or Lati gate* In 1817 the northern face of the wall 
Fg, n goad eps. The Waridvi gatoway, over twenty-ight foot 
high, was flanked by two towers, cach rising to the height of twenty- 
six anda half fect. On tho east’ face the wall was “in many places 

eayed beyond repair.” ‘The Syedpuri gate was in ruins ; but tho 
Burhinpari gateway was still standing twenty-nine fuct two inches 
in height, and flanked by two towers, cach of them twenty-tvn eel 
half feot high. To the south the Naysdri gute was faukod with too 
towers, but the whole was ‘ much decayed.’ ‘The Majura gato and the 
tower were also in a ruinous state. 1¢ tower and wall of the Mecca 

», at the south-west, were in a decayed state, and to the west, at the 
junction of the rivor and the Mecca creck, the Badshaht gato und 
towers weroalso in ruins. | Along the river front, south of the castle 
was the Dacea gate, like the rest of this part of the river wall, in 
bad condition. No remarks are made about the wall as far aa the 
Mir Ber gate, whero thore was a tower in good repair. “Finally: the 















‘The contest ended in the defeat of the Dutch, who were 7 
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wall noar the Malla Khadki, or Léti gate, had fallen down in many 
places. Sinco 1817 the remains of the inner wall have from time to 
time been used in making and repairing roads. At present. (1876), 
along the northern face to near the site of the inner Waridvi gate, 
tho wall remains but little decayed. Beyond this to near the Syed- 

yuri gate, its base shows a fow fect above the level of the ground; 

mt throughout the rest of the circuit, as far as the site of the former 
Badshéhi gute, nothing but the foundation can be seen. Along the 
Hirer bans, from the Moooa crak to the gato of the public gardens, 
the foundation only is visible’ From this pointto the castle the 
‘wall remains, and the top has been converted into a promenade, The 
Dacca gate has been removed, but the Réja Owira, or custom-house 
wator-gate, the Mir Ber, and the Mulla Khadki, or Léti gate, still 
reniain, Betwoon the Réja Owdra and Mir Ber gates three hundred 
and seventy-five feet of masonry were washed away in 18372 
‘Along the line of the wall dvelling-houses have been built, so that 
the foundations are the only parts remaining visible, Near the 
Dacca gate is a wooden platform for loading and unloading vessels. 
And in frontof the Réja Owsra, the Mir Ber, and the Mulla Khadki 
gates, are flights of stonesteps reaching to low-water mark. Ont- 
sido of tho inner wall runs a hollow, or natural moat, known as the 
Mocca creck. This hollow, joining the river at tho southern corner 
of tho public gardens where the old Badshshi gate onco st. 
along the line of the wall, the level of its bed gradually 
the site of the former Syedpuri gato is reached. From this point the 
‘slope of the hollow falls in the opposite direction, that is, towards the 
Waridvi gato, and a branch rans down and joins the river at the north- 
ern extremity of the inner wall, Quite two-thirds of the area of the 
city is drained into this moat, or creck, 

Outside of the inner wall lio tho suburbs of Surat, consisting of 
fitfteen divisions, covering a total area of 1,818 acres. Boginning from 
the north, and working eastwards, the first suburb is Gastipura. 
‘his division, with the river Tépti on the west, includes about one 
hundred acres of low-lying land subject to almost yearly inundation 
from the Tépti, Tho name is said to como from Ghoyés-ud-din, 
govemor of Surat (1667). Once cultivated as gardens, the greater 
Part of this quarter now consists of fields and timber-yards.” ‘Tho 
chief objets of interest aro the Dutch, Armenian, and’ Portnguese 

ing-grounds on the east side of the Katérgém gate. No part 
Gf this qatrter iu laid ont ta lines of strovta and’ house Tho dvel- 
ings are scattered—a fow huts in one place, and a small hamlet in 
another. There are, besides, several garden houses belonging chiefly 
+to Pérsi merchants and lawyers, surrounded by wild-date, mango, and 
tamarind trees. With the exception of the owners of these solitary 
houses, the inhabitants are all poor poople of the lowest castes. 
11.—Rémpurd, east of Géstipura, and stretching as far as the outer 
‘wall, includes about forty-six acres of comparatively high land. ‘This 



































4 Tho flood of 1857 made a breach, thirty-five foct long, in this part of tho wall. 
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suburb is said to have been founded by an Anévia or Bhéthela 
Broan. ‘Tho southern pus is thickly peopled by Kanbi, weavers 
and cultivators by trade. Their houses, arranged in rows, are, though 
small, as a ral, substantially built, In the northern parts Dhers, 
Bhangids, Wéghris, and Khdlpés livo in groups of untidy huts. 


11.—Raghundthpura, south of Rémpura, includes about twenty 
acres of coimparatively high land. Like Rémpura, this suburb iseaid 
to have boon founded by an Andvla Brékimas, Parte of i choo de- 
yoted to gardens, aro now cultivated as ficlds, Tho only placo of 
interest is a large roofed-in well, whose water is much nsod by sille- 
dyors. ‘Tho houses, which in most parts are thickly set together, 
‘are small one story buildings, but well built with brick walls. ‘The 
chit part ofthe popalation are Hindus, including among them almost 
all tho Decean Brihmans in Surat, 


1v,—Modharpura, east of Haripura, includes abont fifty-soven acros 
cof comparatively high ground. This suburb is also said to have beom 
founded by an‘Anvla Bréhman, Except towards the west, whoro 
‘are some poor wattle and danb Musalmén huts, tho houses aro toler~ 
ably well bailt and of middling size, inhabited by Hindus, most of 
them cultivators and weavers, 


v.—Haiidarpura, east of Medharpnra, and reaching to the outer wall, 
includes about forty acros of slightly raised land. ‘hia suburb is said 
to have been founded by Haidar Kuli Khéo, governor of Sumt 
(1717-1719). Tho northorn part is inhabited by Hindus, the southern 
by Mubammadans. Near the city wall are some rows of huts belong= 
ing to pooplo of tho lowest class. But tho greater number of the 
population are Kanbi cultivators, whose fields lie outside of tho city 
Yall, Except in the north, this vuburb oontaias largo plot of ope 
land, 


v.—Begampura, south of Haidarpura, and stretching along the 
onter wall to beyond the Sara gato, includes abont 207 acres of com 
paratively raised land. ‘This suburb was founded about the boginning: 
of tho eightoanth contary by a sator of tho emperor Aurangzeb, 
flor whots it in called. Tho northern part of this aubarb + 
cupiedl by tho nawéb’s palace, now tho residenco of the sons-in-law 
of the late Mir Jéfar Mi Betwoon the palace baildings and the 
outer wall, n distance of about a quarter of a milo, tho land is given 
up to gardens and orchards, South-west of the nawéb’s palace is 
the Jéfar Ali spinning-mill. 

sar Syedpura, south of Gfstipus, and west of Raghunkthpare, 
and extending westwards to tho inner wall, includes about fifty-six 
ores of comparatively high ground. ‘This suburb is said to have 
been founded by an ancestor of the prosont Sheikh Syed Idrus, 0.8.1. 
Besides Hindus of all castes, Mahammadans and Pérsis inhabit this 
suburb. Dhers, Bhangis, and othor low-caste people also live in 
‘huts near the line of the inner wall. Tha part of the suburb inhabited 
by Hindus is thickly covered with small, but well-built houses. 


yi.—Haripura, south of Syedpura, and skirting the inner wall, 
includes about forty-seven acres of low-lying land, The founder was, 
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{it is said, an Andvla Bréhman, This suburb contains a curions mound, 
called risodlano tekro, or the cotton-merchant’s mound. Tt is abont 
twenty fect high, and is said to be artificial, Of its origin nothing has 
been traced. The population are, in the north, Musalméns ; in the 
‘west, near the inner walls, Dhers, Bhangiés, and other low-casto 
People ; and in the south-east Hindus of all castes, of whom Shrévaks 
fre the chief, Except in the Hindu quarter, whore the houses aro 
closely packed and well built, there are considerable tracts of open 
Tand,” Part of this suburb was destroyed in the fire of 1887. 
1x.—Navdpura, west of Bogamparn, and stretching to the inner 
val peludos about ifty-nine nore of ow ying land. The northern 
of this suburb is inhabited by Mubammadans ; the west, next tho 
Wall, by tho poorer class of Hindus; and the south by Hindus. In 
The south aro some good houses, the dwellings of Shrévaks, Kanbis, 
anda fow Golds and Pérsis, Th isin this suburb that the rico-markob 
is held. To the east is the Bohora quarter, called Jhémpa,! or the 
mate, Hore ia tho palaco of the Mulla Séhob, the religious hoad of 
fe Bohords, n largo wooden mosque and two handsome mausolevms.? 
Tho Bohora quartor is separated from the rest of this suburb by a 
gag, Tho Botor house aro the best in Surat, strongly built of 
riok, and many of them five storios high. 
x—Indarpura, south of Navépura, includes about twonty-fivo 
ores of low-lying ground. ‘The founder was, it is said, on Anévla 
Préhman ‘Tho population consists of low-casto Hindus, and Musal- 
mins. This suburb is bub thinly peopled, chiefly by weavers, 
x1.—Saldbalpura, south of Bogumpura and east of Haidarpura, 
includes about one hundred and seventy-five acres of low-lying land. 
‘his suburb was founded by Saldbat Khén, governor of Surat (1687). 














2 ‘Thi part of the town fu aaid to has 


eon called jhdmpa, or opening, boca 
in 1664, before orders were received to ater warnce ot ty 


‘the town walla, the governor of tho city, 








fer pargoven of defonee, pasted nmili-ush stockade. In iin hedge only on 
tg amp eI cart kas ean utp fir tna 
asthe Taud wall and hedge had three gater,—Seo above, p. 89, Munshi Abstui 
Hauin‘s History. 
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meron sarcophagcoveriag the remain of tho fen ditingsiabe elation and 
epontents of the mallia. ‘Te wore worthy, imcluding Of their preceptor, 
devemrantted to rest within the maovolen“Theso are large domed dices,” with 


Mids siren xing ton height af more than thirty feet “The large, and newer of 
he wel corern nore extensive arvs than is oscupiod by the famous Oxenden 
‘awl inthe Haglah burial round Tho oth ts onsidry uma, bat 
teckel; th abe pag 
elng twenty-four, and in thelarger ‘ony fourteen. Those of tho moll at their 

ye of farble, the others of cement. ‘They are ofthe usual Muhamnadan 
Prear Ail have rich wk coverings irown over then; thove of the mullda being dis- 
Ainguioked by an additional covering of white muslin.” From tho centre of the dome 
Tenth suadieleum i nnspended atiagaiicent chandelier, which in ighted wp on tho 











Shuiversary of each unilla's death. Cho remains of five mullde rest within theso 
splendid ‘Their names and date of death respectively are ax follows i—"" 
‘Mulla Nazm-u-din, died a. a. 1213, A.p, 1798. 
pe Bilbetdlterene yy HBL yy 1818. 
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Part of this suburb was consumed in the fire of 1837. 
x1t,—Gopi-taldv, or Gopi-pond, west of Salébatpura and north of 
Rastampura, includes about fifty-eight acres of land, partly the bed 
and partly the banks of an old reservoir, ‘The banks, strewn with 
tombs, sre covered. with bushes of custard-applo, and Sarge Dobab 
(Adansonia digitata) trees ; on the southern bank are Mahammadan, 
burying-grounds, containing, among other tombs, that of the Nav Syed 
Pir, in whoso honour n fair assembles overy year. ‘Tho bed of tho 
tonk, for many years dry, is now used as a garden, This circular 
carthen hollow, without either water or stono-facings, is all that 
remains of what was one of the finest works in Gujarét. Hardly 
ny of tho travellers who visited Surat in the soventoenth contury 
fails to describe the great reservoir, ‘ the momorial of a rich Gentoo’ 
Pity, a work not unworthy of Imperial Rome,” which the king of 
‘njardt did his best to give his name to, but did not succeed. From 
the descriptions of some of the early travellers of the seventeonth 
contury,' it would soem that tho water was brought from a distance 
long x channel or moat into w space surronnded with walls, nd 
after filling this space, was allowed to pass into tho ‘ mighty pond.’ 
"Pho sides of the mont and the wall of both Taken wor lized with 
stone, ‘a beautiful froe-stone from Cambay. ‘Though the outer 
‘enclosure would soem to havo sorved chiefly as a silt pit, the two lakes 
wore apparently built on the same pattern. ‘Tho largor and inner 
lake had, according to ‘Thevenot,# sixteen corners, each side one 
hhundrod paces in Tongth. ‘Tho lake wasas brond a musket could 
shoot, ‘The bottom was paved with largo stones, and almost the whole 
way round, stops, ench about half a foot high, rose tier above tior to 
the level of the ground. In the middle of tho lake, to bo reached 
only by swimming or in a bont, was a high building, ‘a placo for 
pleasure and taking tho air” ‘Tho work was originally planned to 
supply Surat with fresh water, and ns Into as 16384 + it otill fulfilled 
its Durposo, But the silt must havo boen rapidly increasing, for in 
1606 it was alrendy burdened with six foot of earth, and was said 
to run a groat risk of being choked up ‘if some kindly Bania did not 
learit out’ No kindly Bania sooms to have come te the help of the 
Jake, and about seven years lator Fryer 
circus, or amphitheatre ; “ but,” he adds, 
Jargest ship in the sea might ride in 





























'3) says it was like a 
if filled with water, the 
init.” Tho lako would seem to 
hayo been allowed to remain in this stato of disrepair till, about 1717, 
the stones wore stripped from its sides and earried off, partly to 
build the outer wall, and portly to make the large wali that now 
stands within the former bed of the lake.* 











Sega Vale's 1020) lett, 89.85 ; and Ogihy’s (1000) Atlas, 211. 





‘Abdal Hakim. So thoroughly, wan, tho wholo place dinmanted that 
searching about for the ‘ grost pool with venot in his hand,’ 
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x11—Rustampura, south of the Gopi lake suburb, includes about 
twenty-nine acres of comparatively raised land, Except a few dwell- 
ings of low-caste | Ralert near the outer wall, this suburb is almost 
entirely inhabited Parsi weavers, In 1817 these people are said 
to have been well off ; but a few years later, in 1822, the ‘entire suburb 
wis destroyed by a fire. Many of the inhabitants then left for 
Bombay, whero their descendants still find employment na weavers 
of ailk, gayi, and ailk-cotton, eldicha, cloth. In this suburb is a largo 
Parsi fro-temple, and a place for holding public ontortainments, 
‘Thoso buildings woro presented to tho Pérais of Surat by tho Inte Sir 
euniedi Jiibbss 

xiv, —S pura, west of Rustampura and Gopi-taldv, and oxtend~ 
ing long the outor wall from tho Navséri to the Majura gato, includes 
about two hundred acres of low-lying land. ‘This suburb was founded 
by an Andyla Bréhman, whose house is still to bo seen. ‘To the east 
the houses, chiofly inkabited by Andvia Bréhinans and other Hindus, 
are built in rows on land raised several fect ubove the level of the 
tondway. ‘Tho houses of Brahmans, Bhévsars (calico-printers), and 
‘Waris are well built; those occupied by Khatris (weavers), barbors, 
pe and washermen are little better than huts, their walls of 

mmboo lathes plastered with mud. Towards the west the land is 
‘open, Near the outer wall it is divided into fields, and is well wooded ; 
but farther from the walls are lime-pits and brick-kilns. In the 
south-west cornor two rows of largu detached dwollings, generally oc- 
Cupied by Europeans, oxtond from the Majuragate across the Nanpura 
mee westwards to the river, 


xv.—Nénpura, wost of Sagrimpara, and strotching along the outer 
wall from the Majura gate to the river, includes about two hundred 
sores of low-lying land. ‘The setion of this suburb next the outer 
‘wall is taken up by a lino of dwelling houses, gonerally occupied by 
Baropeans, At the end nearest tho river is the jail. Botwoen theso 
housos and the inner wall, in the eastorn part of tho suburb, there ig 
mach open land of the samo character ns that of the western part of 
pura, Westward aro rows of Parsi houses, and on the bank of 
the river are the court-house, the site of the old Sidhi wharf, the 
commodore’s residence, where was the English wharf and the Dutch 
wharf, or Walanda bandar.! Bobind this is the Nénpura market, a 
thickly-poopled quarter. 


























4 The first connection of th Dutch with this wharf would seem to have boon in 
1730, ‘when, under the terms of he chartar of that year, the plot of land near the 
Moots Gren, Known a the Jha, wa party a iy ply a purchase, 

to the Dutch, (Stavorinus, Il., 95.) In 1774 this plot of ground, about sever 

Groight aero in oxtont, waa, excopt for about two hundred snd forty yar along the 

fof the river, covered with buildings. At the west was the directors’ hou, and, 
feat of if, on the river bank, act opaa vpace with an "ensign staf,’ and bobind the walt 
Fear enostoriad dweling hoarse about. 1770 by “tee of the English and 
Moors’ Along th siver tno, for about two hundred and forty yards the Dutch 
ult a ston wall, rising four fevt above t f the river bank. In the wall were 
two gatos, and in front of each gata pier-hoad jutting into the river, where 
Wworadicharged and shipped, and vessels lay afloat, Tt was afterwards found neconaary 
Ue protect the wail, hy building wooden piles, to break the force of te streaun, — 
Stavorinas, IIL, 159. 
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‘Towards the close of the emperor Aurangzch’s reign (1707) Surat 
wus harassed by the attacks of the Mardthés and other Imada of 
frecbooters, To protect themselves from this danger, the people of 
Surat, about half a mile outside of the city walls, built sconces and set 
cannon on them.' For about ten years no attempt would seem to 
have been made, by connecting thei with a line of walls, to convert 
these scones into a permanent defence. At last Haidar Kuli Khén, 

wernor of Surat from 1717 to 1719, with the help of the stones 
From the Gopi pond, sot to work to complete an outer lino of ‘wall, 
‘The part first built was the south-west corner, the site of the present 
court-houso, and before the end of his governorship the fortifications 
‘were completed as far as the Delhi gate. Tahawar Khin, the next 
foreror, began to build from the north-east near the lai tower: 

governor made the Wariévi gate, and completed the live of 
fortification, calling it A"lampana, or the shelter of the world? ‘Tho 
Tength of the wall is altogether about five and o half miles.” Tt con- 
tains twelve gates, Towards the north-west, tho Fatal; towned the 
north, the Waridvi and Katérgém ; towards the north-east, the Lél 
and Delhi; towards tho east, the Sara ; on the south-east, the Salabat 
‘and Min ; towards the south, the Nayséri, Jéfar Ali, and Majura; and 
towards the south-west, the Athwa gate. 

In 1817 the north-western portion of the wall was, unlike the rest, 
only six and o half feot high, and from three to four feot thick, and, 
in some places, consisted only of strong wooden piles. In thenorth- 
‘west corner was tho Rafi towor* made of stone, and said to be in good 
repair. From the Rafi tower, as far as the Waridvi gate, the wall was 
broken down ; but beyond that it was in good order, with a parapet 
and rampart." Tho thickness of the wall varied from soven to eight 
foct, and the height from fourteen to twenty feet, Above each gato 
was a platform, roofed over and furnished with guns, Besides 
forty-enght batteries and towers, these platforms were from twenty= 
five to thirty foot high. ‘The narrow wall along the north-west faco 
ras amept away? by the flood of 1822, the wood piles only remaining. 
‘The Rafi tower is still standing, though in bad repair. From the 
Rafi tower to the Wariévi gate the wall is in ruins; bat farthor 
feast, from the Waridvi and to near the Lél gate, it is in good order? 
Near the Lal gate, and in many places between it and the Delhi gate, 
tho wall is in'roinn. South of the Delhi gato, which, about ton Fears 























2 Hamilton's New Act, 1, M8. 
+ Ualike the portions within the crs of the Snner wall, the river bank, beeen 
the our andthe foner Walla would sown to have been left unfortifeds” fa 1763, 
{Ste dabdoge whe near ihe Maren creck epi to protic the oes Ga bball 
ing wall of stoves -Stavorinuy Ik TE Bice / 

* Commiste's report to Government, dated 11th Jane 1800 

4 Tia buildings alo called the Preach tower—vhy, it in dificalt to oxy, Avoord- 
ing to one account, it war built becaise the castle whe found an impertect defence, 
Fre ae seam fe Bars bess part of the plan of the outer wall, nx was raised im 
Wii by one Mien Waf-od-din "Muna Adal abies History? 

1 Me. etingn's Mine he Fd of 188 

* Tn it7, between the Warsi nod Katdrgim pater, 222 fet were washed a 
‘at this Breach sccme soce then to have beetrepaitels nen 
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‘was removed to make room for the broad station road, is more 

wn one long breach in the wall. It was throagh these breaches 
that, in 1822 and 1837, the flood waters forced their way into the city 
of Surat? from Wardcha. Further south, in the wall near the Sara 
gate, is a large step-well, said? to have been ono of the wells which 
‘Watered Surat when the site of the city was still garden land. From 
this point to noar the Jafar Ali gate the wall is uninjured. Further 
fn the curtain has been removed, the top of the walls forming = 
pathway about eight foet broad. ‘About five hondred yards beyond 
the Majura gate isa breach in the wall one hundred and fifty-three feet 
Jong, a relic of the flood of 18372 To the row of large wooden piles 
With which this gap was fenced a brik wall, about four fot igh, 
was in 1869 added. Further west was the Athwa gate, removed to 
make room for the Damas road. Between the Damas road and the 
river bank the wall is in good order. 


To the east of the city, between the railway station and the outer 
wall, suburb has of late years been gradually extending. Tho 
whole has, from the first, been laid out with care. The broad road- 
‘way, enciteling an open plot of ground planted with trees, separates 
the railway station from a roomy travellers? rest-house and a croscent~ 
shaped row of large and rogularly built dwellings. Besides this 
crescent, the suburb contains some streets of smaller houses and 
shops, steam cotton-presses, and a large cotton spinning-factory. 


‘After the assumption of the entire control of the city by the 
British (1800),* happiness and prosperity aro said to have provailed 
in Surat’ But this time of good order and reviving trade did not 
Inst long. In 1818, driven south by the famine in northern Gujarat, 
crowds of idle and disensed® immigrants from Cutch and Mélwa, ‘ by. 
Jong habit addicted to thieving and the commission of every crime,” 
caused much injury to Surat. Trade had, also, during these years 
heen stoadil to Bombay and in spite of o brie season of 
‘ty in 1815, so greatly had Surat lost its imy ce, that, 
the B00, inhabitants of 1708, in 1818 only 157,195 remained.” 
Tn 1818 trade was active; but this year of ‘speculation was fol- 
lowed by x period of great deprewion, | In the following, your 
(June 1819) the shock of tho earthquake, which caused so much 

































1 Mr. Bettington’s Account of Floods, 1543. 

+ NarmadAsbankir's Hintory. 

2 Statement ofthe Fanjidr of Surat, with his letter dated 13th September 1897 
+The lnding events connected with the city previous to 1900 are given in the 
chapter on history. nf £ 
Forbes! Or. Mem, TIL, 401. 

+ Tove nina immigrant have oteduce wml: pox‘fa ray Van 
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T These returns are doubtful, Tn 
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in northern Gujarét, was distinctly felt at Surat. ‘Though 
not sufficient to destroy, the disturbance was enough to give to 
many buildings « marked swinging motion, which lasted about 
three minutes.’ In 1825, though the city was still ‘very large, with 
defer houses orariangiog its narrow winding sti its trade was 
tii, consisting of Vite but raw. ction shipped in bats to Bom. 
bay. With the exception of the Boborés and the Pérsis, ¢ dismal 
decay” had fallen on the merchants of the city,? and in the dearth of 
employment the entire propulation had dwindled down to 124,000 
souls’ During the next twelve years (1825-1837) trade continued 
slowly to decline, and the city from year to year, by little and little, 
grew poorer. In 1837, two great calamities—a fire in the hot 
season (April 24-20) and w Hood (20th August to Ist September) 
towards the close of the rains—destroyed the greater part of the 
city, reducing almost all classes ofits inhinbitants to a state of poverty. 


‘On n Monday afternoon (5 vat), about the height of tho Surat hot: 
season (April 24th), in Méchhlipith, one of the richest and best-built 

arters of the city, the dwelling of ono of tho leading Parsi wns 
lund to be om fire,” A jar of boiling pitch had been epit, and soma 
of tho wood-work of tho houso was in lames. The unpopularity of tho 
‘owner of the house, nocording to one account—the cause of the fire-— 
the helplessness of such of his neighbours as wero willing to stop the 
fire, but as Parsi could not quench it with water,—tho lofty closely 
packed houses with their frameworks of timber, and their heavy 
‘Wooden caves overhanging the narrow winding streets, —were enough, 
without the help of a fresh breeze from the north,’ to raise a cons 
flagration. that, within w fow hours, covered an aréa of three miles. 
So fiero was the fire that, when night closed in, from a distance of 
twenty to thirty miles across the Surat plain, heavy masses of sinoke, 
it up by flashes of flame, were seen hanging over the city. In spite 
of the stillnows of the night, the fire kept spreading and gai 
htrongth, In tho hontt of tho city it raged with so vast alamo, and 
to flere n eat, thnt nothing cond endare or eneape it So fe the 
progress of the fire been ste and lual, and before they 
Wore burnt, many of tho dwellings had par of what of most 
‘yalue was in them. Butt daybreak on ‘Tuesday (April 25th) a 
brocao sprang up from the south-wost, - Bofor it the flames spooily 
forced their way to parts of the city hitherto deomed safo, "Here, 
huddled together and unprotected, the fire found most of the: prot 
perty that on the previous day had escaped its slower progress, and 
the flames, dashing suddenly across the only entrance to the Jhémpa, 
while the’ men were away helping. in another part of the town, 
destroyed, with many of the women and children, the handsome 
Awollings and mosque of the Bohorés. About two o’clock on Tuesday 
afternoon the fire was at itsheight. From that time it declined, but 
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till Wednesday morning (26th). When the fire 
was over, besides many who were supposed to have perished in the 
Thins, the bodies of forty-nine dead were found, Of these, seven were 
destroyed in the rapid change in the course of the fire on Tuesday 
‘morning, thirty-two lost their lives in trying to save property, and 
ten were found to have thrown themselves into wells and ponds. Of 
the total loss of property-no estimate could be framed. But 9,373 
houses were destroyed, and this, at an average of £50 (Rs, 500) » house, 
gives a total sum of £468,650 (Rs. 46,86,500), Of the whole number 
Of houses destroyed, whose ruins stretched along about 9 miles of 
thoroughfare, 6,250 were in the city, and 8,123 in the suburbs.! The 
misery of the people was somewhat relioved by the grunt of £5,000 
(Rs, 80,000) from government, and from a private subscription of 
£12,500 (Rs, 1,25,000) collected in Bombay.* 


Surat was in no position to recover from this disaster, ‘Trade had 
for years boen falling from bad to worse, and many of its most intel- 
Tigent merchants, both Hindus and Pérais, no longer bound to the 
city by the tio of a comfortable home, deserted Surat in favour of 
Bombay, ‘Those who left Surat were fortunate, Towards the close of 
‘the rainy season (20th August), the Tépti rose to a greater height 
than it had ever boon known to'rench, flooded almost the whole of 








the git, and for miles round covered ihe fac of the, country ike a 
sea,? Before the waters subsided, the city had lost eighteen in men, 
‘and £27,455 (Rs, 2,74,550) in property, This second calamity loft 
the people of Surat almost helpless. "For more than « year nothing 
would seom to have boon dono to repair the city. In 1888 (Decem- 
ther) it is described as ‘but the shadow of what it hd been, two- 
thirds to three-fourths of the city having been annihilated. 


But during the next two years (1838-1840) the fortunes of Surat: 
Dogan to mend. From 1840 its tmde improved and increased 
ttendily from year to year, In 1847, thongh tho city walls were 
still dilapidated, the public gardons tncared for, tho streots filthy, 
‘and the population ‘at the most not more than 80,000 souls,’ lines 
‘of houses most of them, it, is true, of the cheapest materinls—hnd 
been raised, and the Bohorés had renewed their quarter of the town 
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«with lango well-built wellings,with every regard to light and ventiln- 
tion,’ By 1851 the population hnd risen to 89,505. In the following. 
‘years, as trade continued to increase, the city gradually recovered some 
Of its former prosperity till, in 1858, its position as the centre of rail- 
Way operations in Gujarét gave Surat. sudden increaseof wealth and 
importance, Large sums of money found their way into the city, 

efore tho reaction hnd sot in tho American war had broken ow, 
and the rapid rise in the value of its produce again made Surat a 
rich city. ‘Too closely connected with Bombay to escape unhurt from 
the finnncial disasters of 1865-1866, the merchants and men of 
capital in Surat were, in spite of their’ losses, able to keep uninjured 
considerable of their wealth. As tho valuo of agricultural 
produce had still declined but little, and as no other investment 
seemed safe, a largo amount of capital was in these years, and as late 
‘9 1809, invested in the purchase of land in Surat and its neighbour. 








Sinco 1869 the fall in the prices of agricultural produce has re- 
uced the value of property in Surat. ‘Trade has declined, and, with 
the loss of employment, the price of labour bas fallen. At the samo 
time the condition of Surot 1s by no means one of genoral depression. 
‘The activity of some branches of its manufactures, and the successful 
establishment of steam-prossos and factories, give good employment 
to many of the poorer classes. Tho lange. wams they spend on their 
feasts anil in improving their dwellings show that, among the middlo 
ad upper classes, wealth is considorablos and ite wall-koptstroots ita 
public buildings, and its park, give tho city an air of general order 
‘and prosperity. 





As will bo soon from the accompanying tabular statement, the great 
ea commerce of Surat has declined from an estimated total valuo of 
£1,048,222 (Re. 1,04,35 220) in 1801 to £273,241 (Rs, 27,32,410) in 
1874. “At the samo timo, since the opening of the railway, a 

and growing land traffic has been developed, the rotums for the 
Surat station showing nm advance in passenger traffic from 414,797 
in 1868 to 491,780 in 1874, and in the quantity of goods carried 
from 23,189 to 90,868 tona:— 


Statement showing the estimated eulue of the Sea trade of the Surat (Cit 
"Por 1S00L189e. " ie 
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With the transfer of its trade to Bombay, the great population of Chapter XIV. 
Bovst, as late az 1797 estimated at 900,000 souls would sccm 20 passes ory 
have rapidly dectined, In 1811 it ie returned at 250,000 souls and Pise#s of Interont, 
in 1816 st 124,406 souls and, continuing steadily to fall off, it had Suman 
in 1847 reached as low a figure os 80,000. ‘The fortunes of Surat were Population, 
then at their lowest. In 1851 the total had risen to 89,505, and with 
‘the increase of prosperity in 1872 stood as high as 107,149 souls. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1872, of the whole population, 79,076, or 
73°80 per cent, were Hindus ; 21,260, or 19°84 ‘cent, Musalméns 5 
6,500, or 6°06 per cont, Pérsis ; and 313, or 0-29 per cent, Christians 
and others. ‘The following is a summary of the available information 
rogardng the strength, occupation, end condition of the different 
fub-divisions of the Surat townspeople: Among Hindus, Brahmans 
‘8.988, except the Nagar and a few of the other sub-divisions, on the 
whole, poor; Waniés 11,559, engaged chiefly in trade, some rich, and 
ioany well-to-to, but ih 2 lage resi of petty shop-kenpors and 

‘clorks ; Shravaks 3,717, traders, merchants, money-lenders, and 
jewellers, on the whole, a prosperous community, though many mem- 
Hers are fn poor cireumstances 3 Bhétiés 455, and Lawands 459, mill 
tellers, turners and shop-keepers, prosperous ; Brahma-Kahatris 449, 
wernment servants, pleaders, aud bankers, prosperous ; Kéyasths 
and Parbhus 130, chiefly clerks in government offices, middling 
__Kanbis 7,739, money-lenders, traders and merchants, weavers and 
| caltivators, good; Kéchhids 2,004, vogetable-sellers, a fow weavers 
‘and artizans, prosperous; Malis 217, sellers of flowers, good ; 
Khamérs 143, weavers and vegotablo-sellers, good ; Bhaysirs (calico- 
go's nd Chibipds (enlorders) 1.392, mi ig 5 Gali, indigo 

lis 











) middling; Kbatris 5,041, and Silvis 110, weavers, mid- 
|-pressers, 4,295, engaged in various callings, 
, sweoticat-maker labourers, prosperous, Sonis 
sniths, 2,560, prosperous ; Sathérs, carpenters, 1,741, good; Kan- 
fvés, coppersmiths, 904, good; Kadids, bricklayors, 772, pros- 
porovs; Salsts, masons, 99, prosperous; Labérs, blacksmiths, 844, 
middling ; Daria, tailors, 1,087, prosperous; Kumbbérs, potters, 
659, a large number engaged ax carpenters, prosperous ; Hajéms, 
barbers, 997, prosperous; Dhobhis, washermen, 894, prosperous ; 
Bhistis, water-bearors, 46, middling ; Rajputs ‘718, servants and 
labourers, middling; Gondhraps, songsters, 43, middling ; Golés 
Fico-pounders, 3,282, weavers, labourers, private servants, middli 

Khérwés, seamen, Bhois, juin-bearers, 1,927, and Michhit 
fishermen, 906, middling; Purabids 347, servants, middling; M: 

this 702, servants and labourers, middling ; Bkédbhuja, parchers 
of grin, 402, middling ; Bhandéris, toddy-drawors, 342, middling 5 
Bharwéds, shepherds, 102, middling ; Kolis 3,089, labourers, mid- 
ling; Réjbharés, makers of the warp, 113, middling; Wéghris, 


















1 Surat Papers 91. This number is probably excemira. Other eatimates of the ct 
Me fn vin oho yas rk 
pI. 
+ Report ofthe collector to Government dated 4th December 1811. 
+ Book of reference to the plan of the city of Surat, by Captain Henry Adams, 
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fowlors and. huntors, and Bévaliés, cotton-tape-makers, 780, poo 


Wi ‘bamboo-splitters, 219, poor ; Mochis, shoe-makers, incl 
ing Dabgars, dram-makers sak Cec eet apergnenacarn at 
a 





middling ; Khélpés, tanners, 186, poor ; Dublés and other 
tribes 1,670, poor dopresesd classes, Dhers and Bhangite 
3,698, prosperous; religious mendicants 349 ; miscellaneous 63. 
Musuiméns numbered 21,260. With the exception of 3,336 Bohoris, 





most of them prosperous traders, the Musalméns,—governmont, 
m and police, petty shop-keepers, weavers, and labourers, 
fare circumstances, Pérsis numbered 6,500. Except 


some families of poor weavers and menials, the Pérsis, ns government 
servants, lawyers, doctors, merchants, artizans, and shop-keopers, 
form a prosperous commanity. Under the hoad of‘ others? 813 per 
sons, of whom 297 were Christians, were included. 

‘A fondness for living, pleasure, and show, slike among 
Hindus, Pérsis, and Musalméns, is the characteristio of social life in 
Surat.!” Hindus have two favourite forms of excitement—their easto 
feasts and wedding processions, and their local fairs and festivals. 
In Surat caste feasts and processions are both more common and moro 
costly than in other parts of the ince. Nor is this form of ex- 
‘travagance confined to Hindus of the higher classes. Especially of Into 
{eerpoilsellors and other artinans give fast, of which a Wéaia would 

|. The fairs, held nm few miles out of Surat, aro, ax they 
to be two hundred years ago, largely attended, "Rows of gay 
Dullock-carts, filled with richly dressed men and ‘children, press 
slong tothe places outside of the city walls, where the ‘itiens rewort to 
juct and amuse themselves.” ‘The Para ly in the merry 
making at these festivals, and, besides holding their old-fashioned 
feaste in their public hall, the’ practice of forming into clubs for 
mnnsement and entertainment has lately become common. — Among 
‘Musalméns, the Bohorés, the only prosperous class, are famous for 
their hospitality and love of good i Other Musalméns have 
not, as a rule, much to spend on private feasting j but once at least 
in the year, oa the Bakr Td,* they mako a bravo show” aa they 
pass through the streets of Surat,’ 
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“Another feature in the social life of the traders and craftsmen 
of Surat is their organization into guilds. The chief of these 
guilds, composed of the leading bankers and merchants, is called the 
jhihdjan, or trade-guild. Its funds, derived from feos on cotton 
‘and on bills of exchange, are spent partly on the animal hospitals and 
Barty on tho temples of the Mabsrijsn ‘of the Walabhéchéri sect. 
@ title and office of Nagarseth, or chief merchant of the city, 
hereditary in « Shrévak family, has for a long been little more than 
name, Though including men of different castes and maces, cach 
‘lass of craftsmen has its craft-guild, or punchdyat, with a headman, 
or referee, in petty tradedisputes. ‘They also have a common purse, 
ding their funds partly in charity snd partly in entertainments, 
favourite doviee for raising money is for the men of the craft or 
thao to agree, on a certain day, to shut all thoir shops but «no. Tho 
right to keep open this ono shop is then put up to auction, and tho 
‘amount bid is eredited to the guild funds. 


In the mattor of house-building, the cheapness of timber brought 
from tho’ Ding forests gives Surat an advantango over Ahmedébéd 
and other citios of northern Gujarét. In Surat, each story of a 
welling ia built so as to bo independent and solf-supporting. 
"Tho waight of tho building rests not on tho brick-walla, bat on the 
Tango wegen pillars, placed et the corners and at intervals along the 
innor walls. Surat houses may be roughly classed as belonging to 
ono of the threo styles : the Muhammadan style, in vogue from ahont 
1600 to 1759; the pers ‘common in houses built between 1759 
and 1887 ; and the modern Botbay style that has beon in fashion for 
perhaps tho last twenty years. Tho houses of the first period were for 
The most part built two or three stories high, round an open court, 
with a fountain in the contre, At the end of the building, on the 
grotind floor, was the public reception-room, and in the upper stories 
Sther public rooms, ‘The women’s quarters snd the cook-room were 
feparito, Under tho Muhammadans (1573-1759), even rich Hindus, 
through fear of exaction oF robbery, lived i, small poor-looking 
houses, Bat in the security that followed the establishment of 
British power in Surat (1759), Hindus not only began to build 
fond handsome dwellings, but spent much money in decorating the 
fronts of their houses with carved pillars and cornices of wood. ‘Tho 
Jeary eaves and thomaasire wooden doors wero alto highly ornament. 
ed. This form of house decoration continued fashionable till, in 1837, 
the greator number of the large houses were destroyed by fire. 
‘A few still romain, some of which are said to have cost ax much na 
£10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000). Reduced to poverty by the fire, Surat was 
Fobuilt ‘of the cheapest materinls,—wooden planks, and bamboo 
‘matting,’—and as late ax 1850, in some parts of the town, only here 
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and there was a honse with brick-walls But, with returning pros- 
ity and growing wealth (1853-66), houses, built after anew fashion, 
toriso inmany parts of the city. ‘Those new houses differ 
from the old ones chiefly in being lighter and more open. Instead 
‘of being square the wooden pillars in front are rounded, and are taller 
and slighter than the old ones. ‘The wood-work is almost entirely 
lain, no heavy eaves, carved cornices, or richly-cut capitals. In- 
Acors the rooms are larger and higher, and, with broader and moro 
open windows, they are brighter and more airy, though, perhaps, not 
80 cool as the old houses.* 


‘Tho details of the inner arrangements of a town honse given in tho 
provincial Cae apply to the Surat houses. But the bhoyaru, 
acellar or under-ground strong-room, is seldom found except in 
Surat. Though alike in being always made of brick snd coment 
without timber, these cellars vary much in sizo and construction. In 
some honses they aro but little moro than troasuries or safos for 
Keoping articles of value. In others they resemble the underground 
retreats ina Muhammadan mansion, rooms furnished with swinging 
cots, favourite resorts in the hot season. Occasionally, especially in 
tho houses of rich traders, the cellar contains an inner safe, or 
Hhajino, secreted with great care in one of the walls of the chamber. 
‘Another point worthy of note in tho arrangements of Surat town 
houses is that very many of them are provided with a prirato well 
‘and a cistern for holding rain water. With only ono or two excop- 
tions the water in the city wells is, from its brackishness, fit only to 
be used for bathing and cleaning. Almost all tho well-to-do drink 
rainwater. This, falling on the flat cement coated roofs and terraces, 
is drawn Sbroogh metal pipes or masonry channels down to a cement 
lined cistern, where it remains fresh and fit for drinking throughout 
the year. Those who have no store of rain water, drink water awe 
from the Tépti or from ono of the few wells of sweet water in the 
makics and ontabchrot tho) city. 


On the bank of the river, between the castle and the custom-house, 
stands the English church. The foundation-stono of this building 
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was laid, on the 16th February 1820, by Mr. Elphinston, chief of Chapter _XIVe 
Barat. ‘The church was opened in 1823, and was consecrated bY pisces of Interest. 
bishop Heber, April 17th, 1825. ‘The building, which holds seats 

for e congregation of about one hundred persons, costa sum of SAX 
£5,800 (Rs. 58,000)" 


‘Tho Mission chapel near the old English factory, built about the The Mission chapel 
year 1835, by Mr. Fyvie, of the London Missionary Society, is sup- 
pete Accommodate a native congregation of three to four hun- 
‘and a European congregation of two hundred persons. 


‘The Roman Catholic or Por chapel in the BhSgitalay ward, The Portuguese 
ot emine fhe ite of the old Dutch factory, would seem, from a SMP 
tablet on the door, to have been built about the year 1802. Tt can 

hold a congregation of about one hundred and fifty persons. Opposite 

the chapel 1s small burying-ground with about twenty tombs. 


‘Tho European tombs, built daring the latter half of the seven European tombs, 
teenth contary, are anoog the chief objects of interest, af Surat? 
‘Mr. Bellasis (1861) has left the following account of these monu- 
‘ments :— 


<The most pompous mausoleum in the English cemetery is that 
erected over those “most brotherly of brothers,’ Christopher and 
Sir ‘Oxenden. Tho structure is, in fact, made up of two 
tombs, of which one is interior to the other. Christopher died in 
1650 j and the first building, a domed stractare with a pinnacle at 
each corner, was erected over his grave, and an Rens written 
by his brother, was placed within it on a small marble slab. Tt is 
Written in the old English character, and is a model epitaph for an 
exact merchant. It is as follows :— 
“ee aca 
Tetra et exit, bio Hocoptaantmamaque fnivit. 
ted ee eee 
Qanntin © Domiat, quid dam vel quit babetie 
Teri vos sereum, sium nos, ‘lle 
“Vitam, bed per soot seribat mare mit Incram., 
‘Buje vita Ape 18, 105" oe 
‘This may be translated :— 
Hore is Iaid Christopher Oxenden, in his li 
ing; in his death, a proof of the frailty of life. 








‘a pattern of fair deal- 





1 Caloutta Review, IX, 194. 
Yui in 1604, at thosite of the Por- 


Portuguese had two in Serat—one, 
‘tombs, neat the ‘gate, For ths support of this chapel the: 
S poauted, in 1799, a yearly sum of £1212 (Ba. 125), In 1750.8 second 
‘pail, and was aay he English Government. (Collector of Sarat to 
Bombay Government, ‘30th August 1628) ‘Some account of the Armenian 
Zhapal bas been given abovo in the description of the Mulla's ward, p. 05. 
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gue Comes: and bois gone, Here he ended his ventures anid his 
fe. 


Days only, not years, could he enter in his accounts; for, of 
sudden, death calléd him to a reckoning. 


Do you ask, my masters, what is your loss and what your gain? 


‘Yon have lost a servant, we a companion, he his life; but, against 
this, he can write ‘death to me is gain.” 

“Sir George Oxenden died in 1669, and Christopher's tomb was 
then inclosod! in another, similar in style, but two stories high, and 
remarkable for the peculiarity of its dome, which represents an open 
cross, The height of this monument. is forty feet. ‘The diameter 
twenty-five ; massive pillars support two cupolas rising one above the 
other; and round their interiors are galleries reacted by a flight of 
many steps. In the upper compartment of this building is insertod 
a largo marble slab bearing an inscription to the memory of Sir 
George, in which ho is magnificontly described as‘ Auglorum in 
Indi, Persia, Arabia, Prieses.”” 


“The inscription is us follows:— 
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pretension, but without an inscription, 
‘supposed to be the tomb of Gerald Angier (1677), Near to "ois 
are tombs which bear the names of Bernard Wyche, chiof of Surat, 
(1786), and of Annesley (1700), displaying the armorial bearings of 
their families, "Tho devices of western ry quaintly contrast 
th tho semi Saracenic architecture of the tombs, and with the laxu- 
Tiant tropical foliage in which they are embosomed. ‘Three others, 
wih atin inscriptions, are in memory of Francis Breton, president, 
deat, ailenticus Gary, 1658; and of Bartholomew Harris, presi- 
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“Of the Dutch tombs that of Baron Van Rede is said to. have 
‘exceeded all the rest in magnificence. ‘This tomb, built with the inten 
tion of eclipsing that of Sir George Oxenden, consists of a double 
cupola of great dimensions, with a gallery above and below, supported 
‘on handsome columns, It was formerly adorned with frescoes, 
escutcheons, and passages from Scripture, and the windows were 
filled with mach beautiful wood-carving. Some idea may be formed 
‘of the original cost of this tomb, by the fact of a bill being extant, 
charging £600 (Rs. 6,000) to the Dutch company for mere repairs. 
While time and the elements have left most of the other tombs 

ithout name or date, Van Reede’s tomb still retains three insorip- 
tions, The one to Baron Van Reede is inscribed in a compartment 
(on the wall itself, opposite the entrance door; and on either sido 
fre hung two large black wooden tablets, with the following Dutch 
Gnseription ent in white letters, and in a runing hand. ‘Tho inscrip~ 
tion, hich soeords the Baron's tiles and the date of his death, is 
as follow: 
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Here rests the corpse of his high 
nobility the Lord Henry Adrian, Baron of Reede of Drakenstein, 
Tord of Meydiegt— graced with the Order of Knighthood, and usually 
delegated hy sane Order as Deputy of tho noble and mighty 
Tords, the States of the Province of Utrecht, Commissary of the 
Tnnited Nethorlands licensed East India Company for India, repre 
senting in that quality the assemblies of the noble Lords the Seven 
toon, “Departed the 15th December, Anno 1691, on board of tho 
Ship Dregerlant sailing from Cochim to Souratta abreast of the 
English Fort, Bombai, aged about fifty-six years.” 
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But tho best known of the Surat tombs was that raised over « 
jovial Dutch commander, a great drinker, and said to be a relation 
of the prince of Orange, At the top was a great cup of stone, and 
nother at each corner. Opposite each cup was the figure of a sugar- 
loaf. Dutch drinking parties used to frequent this tomb, browing 
their punch in the large stone basins remembering, says Ovington 

1690), their departed companion so much, that they sometimes 
themselves. In 1847 no trace of this tomb was loft.? 


‘Tho Musalméns havo the four following chiof places of worship: 
séjoy Diwén Séhob’s mosque, built, it is said, about 1530, by a 
certain Khéjey Diwén Séheb.’ ‘This teacher came to Surat from 
Jonok, near Bokhéra, lived to the ago of one hundred and sixtoon 
years, andl lies buried in this mosque, where, once a year, a large fair 
is hold in his honour. 


‘Tho Nay Syed Siheb’s mosque, or tho mosquo of the nine Syeda, 
on the west bank of the Gopi lake, is another place of Musalmén 
resort, whore a yearly fairis held, Boside the mosque aro nine tombs, 
raised, nocordiiig to one account, in honour of nine warriors, whom 
the Khgjoy Diwin Sahob miraculously discovered were buried there. 


‘ho Syod Taras mosque in Syedpare, with w minaret, ono of the 
most conspicuous objects in Surat, was in 1639 built by « rich 
merchant, named Miran Syed Bog, in honour of tho original ancestor 
of tho prosont Sheikh Syod Hussein Idrus, 0,8.1., who is said to 
have come to Surut in 1504, and died in 1622, "A fair is held hero 
every year in the Muhammadan month of Zilhéj. 


Lastly, thoro are, tho most interesting of the Musalmén remains, 
tho Mirza Simi mosque and tomb in Mirza Simi ward. ‘The tomb, 
of stone, ornamentod with earving and tracory, is said to have been 
built about 1640 by Khudawand Khén, tho architect of the Surat 
castle, ‘Tho wooden mosquo in the enclosure near the tomb is said 
to have been ofocted out of materials taken from a Jain temple 
in Shihépar ward. 

















‘There are two chief Parsi firo-tomples, or A’tasbeherdim—one for 
Shéhanshéi Pérsis, built in November 1823, nnd the other for 
Kadmi Pérsis, built in December of the samo your. 


Of Hindu places of worship the following aro deserving of notice 
‘Tho Walabhiichéris havo throo principal religious buildings, the 
templo of Goséyi Mahsrdj, of Govindji Maharéj, and of Lélji Mahéraj. 
Gosivi Mahéréj’s, also called Balkrishnaji’s temple and the great 
temple, isin the Kanpith ward. Built in 1695, this temple was burnt 
in 1887, and has singo been ronewed at a coat‘of more than £10,000 
(Rs, 1,00,000). Govindji Mahéréj’s temple in Gopipura lias been 
Duilt, ata cost of about £5,000 (Rs, 50,000), on the sito of a dwelling- 
house used as a temple, and burnt in 1837, Lélji Mahérij’s temple 














2 thevenot's Voyages (1668), V,, 7h, 
+2 Calcutta Review, IX, 125, 
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thas been rebuilt, since the fire of 1837, at a cost of £2,000 (Rs. 20,000), Chapter_ XIV: 
‘The original temple is said to date from 170. Faces of Taterestit 


‘Tho temple of Rémji in Gopipara was, at a cost of £1,500 (Re, Seman. 
15,000), constructed ont of the estato of a Bombay banker. “Attached indy temples, 
to this templo is a garden, a place for caste entertainments, and two 

Inrge two-storied houses for tho uso of travellers, 


‘Tho Swami Nérdyan temple, a large building with threo white 
omes, is visible from most parts of the city. ‘Tho chief portions 
of the temple, which aro of stone, were built in 1800 by workmen 
from Kéthigwar, ‘Theso mon, about ono hundred in number, had 
their expenses paid by the followers of Swami Nardyan in Kathid- 
war j and, as they gave their own labour, the temple was built without 
any cost. 


‘Tho Baléji temples in the Rahiésoni ward were built, betwoen 1803 
and 1819, at a cost of sbout £30,000 (Rs. 3,00,000), ‘The builder 
was Tarwéri Shrikrishn Arjunji Nithji, banker of tho Honourable 
Fast India Company, whoso name is still well known in Surat for 
liborality, ‘The greater portion of these buildings was destroyed in 
the fire of 1837. 


‘Two temples of Hanumén, tho monkey-god, aro much respected 
ty tho people, OF theo, one Known as Patalin is situated on the 
Dank of tho river near the Mulla-Khadki, and the other in Sagrampure, 


Tn Ambéji ward aro two old temples —one dedicated to Ambéji 
the other to Kilkn Méta, Of the tomplos in honour of Mabidev, 
fone known os Muleshwar, in Gopipura, and another as Késhi- 
vishwandth, inthe Rahissoni ward, dosorve notice, In both of theso 
tio shrines re about fifteon foot underground ; « relic, it is said, of 
Muhammadan persecution, 




















Of forty-two placos of worship belonging to the Shrévale com- 
munity, tho chiof aro the Mahévir Swami and tho A’desar Bhagwan 
temples, both in Gopipurs, and from one hundred ond fitt 
two hundred years’ old. Some interost also nttaches to Chintéman 
Pérasnéth’s tomplo in Shéhipar. The prosont building stands, it is : 
said, on the site of an earlier templo of wood carried off by tho 

Brak oedans convertod into a nigaguo, and wot wp in tho enclosure 

neat Mirza Sémi’s tomb. 


Of places of worship frequented by low-casto Hindus, the chief aro 


Khetarpal, a small tomple in Dhertaléy noar the police lines ; and 
Fea cial in tho crabs of tho city oppoutta to Bander 7 





Near the railway station is a roomy rest-houso for travellers, with Resthouses. 
Fy juarters for Europeans, Pérsis, Musalméns, and Hindus. 
‘his building was constructed in 1864, at a cost of £2,538 (Re, 25,280), 
by Mr, Kharsedji Fardunji, a Pérsi merchant of Bombay. Other 
rest-houses for Buropeans are the travellers’ quarters on the Dutch 
wharf, and an hotel at the railway station, Musalmén strangers, 
Pesides accommodation in mosques, havo quarters in the municipal 
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buildings sot apart for their use, For Pérsis, besides three large old 
Test-houses} an hotel has Intely been opened near the Nénpura bridge. 
For Hindus is trim Mayérém’s dharamshdla near the Warit: 
gate. This building, before tho days of railways, was much used by 
travellers passing northwards. Réichsnd’s dharamshéla in Gopipurs, 
built in the year 1864-05, is in appearance much like a first-class 
Hindu dwelling, ‘This rest-houso is reserved for the use of high-casto 
Hindus, particularly Shrévaks. Davies’ dharamshéla near the cou 
modore's wharf, formerly much resorted to by Persons going by son to 
Bombay, was built in. 185 53, at the cost of £300 (Ks. 8,000), in 
honour of Mr, John Marshall Davies, who, after distinguished sorvico 
45 collector of Broach and Surat, died in that year ns resident ot 
Baroda. Besides these, near tho railway station, a board-house has 
lately been opened for Hindus. 


‘There aro two chief places for the relief of tho sick in Surat, the 
Kaéwasji Jahingir hospital and the Fardunji Pérwkh dispensary. OL 
these, the Kéwnaji dehingir hospital, wtentod to tho eouthrot the 
castle green, with aecommodation for eighty in-door pationta, was 
Duilt nt th solo cost of Sir Kéwasji Jahingir, K.C.S.1., for n sum 
of £7,190 (Rs. 71,900). Tho Fardunji Parakch dispensary, on tho 
north sido of the Delhi gate road, nearly opposite to the elock-tower, 
hhns aceoramodation for twelvoin-door patients, Tt was built abn coat 
of £1,200 (Rs. 12,000). In and near Surmt aro four hospitals for 
animals—in Gopipnra, in Sagrimpura, in tho village of Majura, about 
two miles, and in the village of Bhestén, about five miles from Sarat, 
‘Theso four hospitals have togethor room for about a thousand. hond 
of cattle, At cach of them healthy animals, as well as tho maimed, 
Aiscasod, or old, aro received. ‘The sick are treated with caro. And 
provided with’ medicine ; tho fecblo and worn-out, ‘are nent 0 

listanco to grazo j the healthy, and animals born in the hospital, aro 
used to bring in supplies of grass and grain, and do other light worl, 
In Fobronry 1877, 622 animals were in hospital. Of the wholo name 
er 107 were cows, and 134 wore bullocks; nnd thirty-nine buffaloes, 
thirty-two horses, ninety-five. goats, five deor, soven dogs, ono nat 
threo ducks, and one cock, mado up the total. Of Ovinggton’s hospital 
for bugs, fleas, and other insects, where‘ poor man was now aud then. 
hired to rost all: night upon a cot or bed, and lot tho animals nom 
themselves by feeding on his carease,’ the only remaining trace 
Joft whero weevils and other vermin are collected and fed om 
‘Tho inmates are fed on green grass, hay, and pulse, with, itis eaid, 
‘an average daily consumption of 2,100 bundles of ‘grass’ and nbout 
124 pounds of grain, Dogs aud other animals that wo not ent 
or grain are th milk and bread, “Once a year, on the day of 
sankrdnt (12th January), all are feasted on Kuler, a. preparation of 
rilletflomr, molasses, clarified butter, and milk. ‘These hospitals, 
Which together have a yearly revenue and expenditure of about 
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££900 (Rs, 9,000), are managed by « committee of Hindu merchants Chapter XIV. 
‘and bankers. a 
Places of Interest, 
Tn the castle are the offices of the collector and magistrate of Surat; sexar, 

of tho first, second, and supernumerary assistant collectors ; of the 
istrict and head-quarter, or husur, deputy collectors ; of the district Government offices, 
superintendent and city inspector of polio; and of th chief native 
weperue officer, or mdmlatdar, of the Chorési sub-division. ‘There 
Tro also the treasury, the city survey office, the offices of the sub- 
Togiatrar and tho custom-house, A portion of the cust is also used 
rex lock-up, consisting of three wards, together eapable of accom. 
wr alating ehout twenty prisoners, In buildings on the Dutch wharf 
sav'the offices of the executive engineer, the post office, and. the civil 
fal, Close by are the small eauro court and the courta of two sub- 
‘dinate judges. To the south of the subordinate judge's, court, is 
tho jail constructed about fifty yenrs ago, with accommodation for 
fone hundred and thirty-nine prisoners. It contains thirty-one wards, 
thd in front of the entrance-door is a garden extending over an ncre, 
‘Tho building, is guarded by a dotachment of native infantry, Beyond 
the jail, at tho south-west cornor of tho outer wall, is the court 
howd whore the district and assistant judges hold office. Between 
tho Majura and Athwa gates are the offices of the superintendent of 
the revenue survey and of the assistant collector of customs and salt, 
No soparato buildings are provided for the offices of the educational 

wr northem division, and the deputy conservator of forests, 
Gufardt circlo, who hold office in their own houses. | The govern 
nent tolograph offic is at present a hired building om the Delhi gate 





























= is the clock-tower on tho Delhi Miscelandons, 
which, in campaniform, risos to the height 

‘completed in 1871 at tho sole charge of Khén 

ius Barjorji Merwénji Frazer, nt cost of £1,750 (Is, 17,500). 

‘Tho high school, with eight class-rooms and ono ‘central or lecture 

hall, provides accommodation for about five hundred boys, | Tt_was 

Completed in 1872 at a cost of £8,600 (Rs, 86,000). Of this whole 











7D The following were the chief items in the hospital balance sheet for 1676-1877 :— 
“Balance Sheet of the Surat Animal Hospitals, 1876-1877. 
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amount £8,500 (Rs. 35,000) was contributed by Mr. Sonibji Jamshedji 
Jijibhéi of Bombay, and the remainder by government, ‘The girls’ 
school in the Kapitia ward, to which Mr, Réichand Dipchand con- 
tributed » sum of £200 (Rs. 2,000), was completed in 1864 at a cost 
‘of £600 (Rs. 6,000), 


Built at a point where the line passes along the top of # high bank, 
the Surat railway station is two storied on tho city or west front, and 
single storied on tho platform or east side. From the town road the 
platform is reached by a flight of broad stone steps, Lange, and fur 
nished with first class offices and rofroshment-rooms, the station cost 
a sum of about £25,000 (Rs. 250,000). In spite of the difficulty of 
finding good foundations, the buildings have, since 1862, stood with- 
out injury the daily vibration of heavy trains, 


Among the places of interest in Surat aro tho markets, ‘These aro 
of two kinds, wholesale, or pith, and retail, or basir. Of wholesale 
markets there are four,—tho rice-market. in Navépara; the millet, 

Ise, and grass-market, in Bogampura ; the wheat-market near the 
Worigvi Bhégal ; and the ghi kinto, or butter-market, in Haripura, 
Excopt in maki purchases of the better varioties of butter, one sys 
tom of buying nnd selling is obscrved at all of these markets. Tu the 
fair-wenther months, at tho grain and grass-markots, bands of carts 
assemble betwoon five and six in the morning. ‘The sellers are chiefly 
caltivators; tho buyers, retail-doalers and private persons anxious 
to lay in their yearly ot monthly store of grain. Tho buyers and 
‘ollers do not deal with each other direoj. ‘Tho bargain is negotiated 
through « broker, or daldl. 'Thoso men, almost all of thom Hindus, 
fre paid by the seller from ono to two shillings the cart-load of geni 
‘When s bargain has been struck, the work of weighing tho jeruin, 
‘and delivering it at tho purchaser’s houso, is left to the broker. Grait 
remaining unsold after tho privato buyors havo loft for tho day is, at 
somewhat reduced rates, genorally bought up by retail-doalors. In 
the Horipurn suburb are two markets, one for Kaira, or charotar, and 
the other for Surat, or talabia, butter. At the Surut butter-market 
the sellers are chiefly cultivators; the buyers private householders 
and retail-dealors. ‘This markot is held at the house of n Wénin, 
whore family have for generations been the regulators of the price of 
butter. “Here, at about eight in the morning, retail-dealers and 
Bia buyers assemble, | Eaethox pots of batter? from villages near 

‘urat, are arranged round the room, ‘The regulator, after consult 

with the dealers as to the genoral state of the markot, P| 
the room, fixing, by tasting them, the quality of the contonts of each, 

Purchases are then mado, first by private persons, and afterwards 
By tho retai-deaters, When a jar 0 ought the regulator woighs 
it, chalks its weight and price across it, and receives from the tel 
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feo of one halfpenny. ‘The buyer and seller then start together for 
the buyer’s house. Here the Faris emptied, weighed, and, with a 
deduction necording tothe weight of the jar, the price fixed by the 
rogulator ix paid. ‘The ‘supplies of Kaira, or charotar, butter, an 
Inferior article often mixed with oil, are in the hands of rich dealers. 
‘At their store-houses, after attonding the Surat butter-market, private 
buyers and retail-dealers mect together. ‘The price for the day 
fixed by discussion between buyer and seller, and, after the price 
fixed, purchases aro made, ‘The butter, kept in large leather jars, is 
weighed, and taken to the buyer's house by a class of tho Marwari 
carriers, who enjoy the monopoly of the buiter-carrying trade. 

For the salo of vegetables and grain are five chief retail markets, 
Known as the Wariévi, Burbinpuri, Jhimpa, Navaéri, and Nénpura 
Dazirs, ‘The sellers, as a rule, rent their shops. Between six and 
soven in tho morning, for almost all of them pass the night at their 
Awellings, they open their shops and stoy there till eight or ten at 

it. Except among the poorest classes, the customers are all men, 
tither servants or the males of the family. ‘The favourite hours for 
marketing aro from eight to ten in the morning, and from seven to 
nino in tho evening. 

__ Tn 1875, was completed n survey of tho city of Surat, undertakon 
in 1864 with tho object of distinguishing Innds belonging to private 
individuals from those that were the property of the state.) ‘The 
total cost of this survey amounted to £17,657 (Rs. 1,75,570), and tho 
receipts to £16,885 (Rs. 1,68,350)2 Government expended £6,714 
(ts. 67,140), and received £5,884 (Rt, 68,840) ; while tho mnnicipality 
of Surat expended £10,843 (Rs, 1,08,430), and received Dot 
(Rs, 04,510): Tho following statement’ shows in dotail the distri- 
Dation of the surveyed lands =— 

‘Blatemont showing the distribution of the Lands of the City of Surat 1875. 
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‘Tho municipality of Surat dates from April 18523 In 1875 its 
total income amounted to £20,435 (Rs. 2,04,350), and its expendi 





1 the details about the city murvey are obtained from the accompaniments of 
11 'So. Bam, date Sh Oster 146. 
‘a thie amouot does not incu the value of the 448,805, aguare yards of land 


remaining to be seid, nor does it include the reversionary right of goverument to 
{the leases grantod for ninety-nine years. 
In 1840 a local fund was formed at Sarat for the of improving the 


communications fn the town... The Municipal Act (XXVI of 1850) was introduced in 
GL ed Je, bat the working rules wero not framed and sanctioned til 1852 
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Chapter XIV. taro to £29,171 (Rs. 2,31,710). ‘The incidence of taxation in that 
= Be. 64d, (Rs, 1-12-6) per head of the population. The 
Mlcesctinteret Po owing ae Bary atierer balances, sivancos) and 
Seat. posits, shows the chief heads of receipts and disbursements ia the 
Musicipalty, your 1875:— 
Balance Sheet of the Surat Municipality for 1874-75. 
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Establishment 


20,405 








Sinco the dato of the establishmont of the municipality, twenty-one 
miles of roadway have been constracted at a cost of £75,463 
(a. 754,680)" hewn lines of rond ero, throughout aimeet face 
whole length, kept lighted and watered, ‘The most important of them. 
in that known 98 the Delhi gato road, runing from tho wharf noar 
tho castle, eastwards, to tho railway station, a distance of about ono 
mileand three-quarters. ‘This road, about thirty feet wide, and com- 
late in all details, cost but tittle less than £50,000 (Res, 0,00,000).1 

ides the expenditure on ronds, a sum of £7,757 (Re. 77,670) 
hhas been spent in protecting the city from floods, and a sum of 
‘moro than £2,000 (Rs, 20,000) in lessening the risk of loss by fire. 
Systems of drainage, conservancy, and public markets havo also boon 
established. Except Bombny, no city in the prosidency owes, so 
‘much to its municipality as Surat, 


Sova, Suwa'li, tho seaport of Surat, a village about twelve miles west 
of the city, in the Olpéd sub-division, outside the mouth of tha 
‘Tépti, with » good roadstead nnd doop water. ‘The channel, about 
‘ono and a half miles in breadth and seven miles in length, Ties ‘bo- 
tween a long strip of land, dry at low water, and the shore.” “Suwali 
holo’ is @ cove which cuts into the land about: the middle of this 
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channel! With the arrival of large Huropean ships, which had 
often to remain in the Tépti for several months, Suwali became 
the seaport of Surat, In 1626 it had already become o place of 
Importance, In tho fair season (September to March) the Wénis 
‘pitched their booths and tonts and huts of straw in great nambers, 
resombling a country fair or market,’ Hore they sold calicoes, China 
fatin, poreelain, mother-of-pearl and ebony cabinets, ngates, tur 

muoises, carnelians, as also rice, sugar, plantains, and native liquor.* 

ror somo yours all ships visiting the Tépti were allowed to anchor 
‘at Suwéli; but go great were the facilities for smuggling that, before 
many. ears, had (1668), the privilege was limited ‘to the 
English, Dutch, and French’ About half # mile from the sea ‘the 
factors of each of these nations built « conveniont lodging of timber, 
with a flogstaff infront, flying the colours of its nation. On the 
ea-shore was an European barial-ground, where, among others, was 
Taid Tom Coryat, the eccentric travellor and author, who, according 
to'Torry (by drinking too freely of suck), overtook death in Deoember 
1617, and was buried under a little monument like ono of those 
‘usually madoin oar churchyards.* Towards the ond of the eighteenth 
century (1777) Suwsli wad, no longer a placo of anchorage, | Tho 
Yonsoi nd gaia takon to lie in the road a league south of theriver 
moutl 


Una‘i,! north Int, 20°45’; enstlong, 73°17’. A hamlet, remarkable 
for a vory copious hot spring, whose waters aro collected in  stono~ 
Huilt tank, sbout thirty foet square, ‘Though not actually in the 
Surat district, Undi is sufficiently closo to it to be, during the con 
tinuaneo of tho fair, in constant communication with tho town of 
Chikhli. "Tho spring is said to havo been produced by an arrow shot 
by Réu in order to supply with water 18,000 Brahmans. Hore the 
oily important fair in tho Surat distriot is held every year at. tho fall 
toon of the month of Chaitra (March to April). ‘This fair lasts for six 
days, and is on an average attended by about fifteen thousand people. 
‘Moat of. the visitors, about twenty per cent of whom are, as a rule, 
‘Anévla Bréhmans, belong to Surat and the neighbouring territories, 
But for purposes of trade many merchants, perhaps a thousand or 40, 
coro from groator distances with cloth from AhmedAbéd, and copper 
fand brass pots. from Khéndesh and Nésik, ‘The value of the goods 
fe estimateld at £2,500 (Rs, 25,000). Cholera, breaks out once in 
fovery five or soven years. Unéi owes its sanctity to the belief thot 
while the waters of ite spring aro at all other timos too hot to be borne 
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tho human body, on one day in the year it is possible to bathe 


Plies offaterent. Shee with comfort and profit. ‘Thermometric readings taken by 


Uxa. 


Vavx's Tous, 


Law, Esquire, Bombay Civil Service, in 1886, secm to confirm 
the fact of a change of temperature.’ According to the legend, it 
is the god who cools the water for the good of his worshippers. 
No trick or device would seem to have been detected, and, failing 
the legend, no explanation appears to have been offered, except the 
rather fanciful suggestion that the number of devotees leaping at 
once into the pool may have the effect of reducing its temperature. 


Vaux’s Tomb—On the right bank of the Tépti, near the mouth 
of the river, is a useful landmark forvessels sailing up the Tépti to 
Surat. Thedome, abont thirty feet high, built in the Mubammadan 
style, was formerly called the tower of Suwili, The tomb contains 
no inscription, but in the upper part of it is a chamber, in olden 
times (1777) ‘used by the Bnglish as  mooting place for parties 
of pleasure, The officer whose name the monument, bears began life 
in England as book-keoper to Sir Josiah Child. In the latter part 
of the seventeenth century he came to Bombay as a factor, was sub- 
sequently (1685) promoted to bea judgo,and Sally ose to‘be deputy 
governor of Bombay. After acting in this position for two years ho 
¥28, apparently on account of suspected traitorous relations with the 
French, suspended from the Company’s service, He remained unem- 
Ployed until 1697. In that year, as he and his wife were enjoying 


§ tal ‘on the Tépti, tho boat was upset, and both of them were 
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DESCRIPTION. 


‘Tho district of Bronch, lying betwoon 21° 25 45° and 22° 157 16" 
north latitude, and 72° 34 19" and 73° 12 1 
‘total area of 1,458 square miles, and a population of 850,322 souls, 
‘or 240 to the square mile? Of "ea16,400. (Rs, 21,64,990), 
realizable land rovenne, £216,409 (ts. 21,64,090) were recovered 
bofore the clove of tho year ending Bist July 1875, 

‘Separated on tho north by thorriver Mahi from tho torritory of the 
nawib of Cambay and the district of Kaira, Bronch, to the east and 
south-east, borders with the states of Baroda nnd Réjpipla, and to tho 
outh is act off by tho river Kim from the Olpéd subsiviion of the 
Surat district, To tho west lies tho Gulf of Cambay, along whose 
shore the lands of the district stretch for a distanco of about fifty 
four miles, 

‘For administrative purposes the district of Broach is distributed 
among fivo sub-divisions, with an averago area of 201 squaro miles, 
containing on an avorago tho lands of oightyfivo villages, and & 
population slightly in excess of 70,000 souls. The following sume 
mary gives the chief statistics of each of theso sub-divisions:— 

lomparative Summary of the Chief Sub-idivivional Details of the 
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“Tie popalation of Broach Ince Un popalaion (AH) othe town of Broach, 





1 The Intitades and longitudes shown in thie acoount have, been rapped by the 
offcern chargy of tho Gujarit party ofthe Grost Trigonomerial Surrey. 
* Popalation fgires, when nothing to the contrary is said, are taken from the 
cena earns 578. or 
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‘Tho lands of the district form an alluvial plain fifty-four miles in 
Jength from north to south, and sloping gently westward to the 
shore of the Gulf of Cambay, In breadth this plain varies from 
thirty miles in the north to over forty about twenty-five miles further 
south, narrowing again from this point until, at the Kim river, the 
gastern boundary is not more than twenty miles distant from the sea. 
Politically this tract of land is compact. \ With the exception of three 
villages belonging to the Baroda state, itis free from the intermix- 
ture of lands under the jurisdiction of native rulers. Geographically 
the district is, by two of its rivers, the Dhédhar and the Narbada, 
divided into three sections, almost peninsular in form. Of these 
divisions, the most northerly, between the lines of the Mahi and Dhé- 
dhar rivers, contains the’ lands of the Jambusar sub-division ; the 
central and largest section, south of the Dhédhar and north of the 
Narbada, includes the lands of the sub-divisions of A’mod, Wagra, 
‘nd Broach ; and the southern portion between the Narbada and the 
Kim forms the Ankleswar sub-division, 


With regard to the character and appearance of its surface, the 
Broach plain may be divided into three belts running, on the whole, 
north and south parallel to the line of the Gulf of Cambay. On the 
coast @ narrow strip of sand ; then « low salt waste ; and behind the 
sali lands beyond the reach of the tidal waters rick, well-cultivated 
Plain. ‘The line of eand fringing the coast offers good pasture to 
of deer and flocks of sheep. » Its little hills are in part culti- 
yated, protected by hedges and clothed with trees. Othe salt waste 
immediately behind, the greater part lies below tho level of the 
highest spring-tides. During the rains patches of salt grass, the 
favourite food of the antelope, spring up. But in a soil that holds Do 
fresh mater, grass soon withers, and before the hot months havo well 
‘begun this ‘whole tract lias become a black desert, swept over by 
burning winds and clouds of salt dust. Ont of the reach of the sea, 
and free from the overflowing of tidal lagoons, the land, by degrees 
ing less bitter, yields crops, chiefly of wheat. Here, in the 
vest time, the whole country is rich and fall of life, the ripening 
fain drawing from all sides Hock of crane snd hens of antelope. 
t this tract is without trees, its fields aro hedgeless, and its scan 
supply of water is, athest, but brackish, When the ers are housed, 
the land is bare. "And during the hot weather months this stretch of 
wheat ficlds is but little less bleak and desolate than the sult desert 
beyond. Further inland the soil becomes richer ; the water sweeter 
snd more plentiful ; the villages large, and each sheltered by its group 
of trees ; and the fields, thoogh without hedges and with hardly 
bush to break the line of the lvel plain, are righ enough to bear tops 
whose freshness lasts after many months of the dry. season are over. 
But, even in the best of black-soil villages, for a month or two befora 
tho rain falls, the water is almost spent, the ficlds are bare, baked, 
and seamed with the heat, and there ‘are no trees to give shelter 











yo Wee of thw villages, Mest and Asners, are in the A‘mod sub-division, and 
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against the dust and hot winds, ‘Though about nine-tenths of the 
Iand of the rich Broach plain is of this black cotton soil, in different 
of the district—in the north-east corner, where Jambusar 

jorders with the fertile garden londs of Baroda and Kaira; on the 
right bank of the estuary of the Narbada, surrounded by a salt waste 
at Dehej ; further up along tho margin of the river near the town of 
Broach ; and finally, in tho extreme south-west corner below Hinsot 
are tracts of land always fresh and fertile. The soil of those 
favoured spots is light and easily worked ; their sweet and unfailin 
supply of wator; their fields bearing a aueossion of crops, protec 
by hedges and enclosing rows of tall-spreading and shady trees; the 
snimal life abundant and gay ; the villages well built and prosperous 5 
and the healthy and contented peasants are spoken of with pleasure 
by all who know the district. 


Besides the Mahi, the line of whose course forms the northern limit 
of the district, and the Kim, separating it on the south from Surat, 
Broach is crossed from east to west by two rivers—by the Dhddhar, 
about twenty miles south of the Mahi, and between the Dhadhar 
and the Kim, by tho broad stream of the Narbada, Since tho 
days when the deposits brought down by their floods helped to form 
tho alluvial plain through which they now pass into the sea, the condi- 
tions of the Broach rivers have undergone considerable change. ‘These 
streams are now wearing away tho clays and gravels, ‘They have 
cut deep channels into the allavial deposits, and the neighbourhood 
of their banks is often a net-work oF ravines hollowed out by the 
force of their waters, They aro, in short, dennding, and not deposit 
ing, streams? Passing, during their course through the district, 
between high banks of earth and mud, the waters of these rivers are 
not made use of in tilling the soil, and though each hus o tidal 
estuary extending over several miles, nono of them, except the Nar- 
ada and, for a short distance, the Dhidhar is serviceable for pur 
poses of navigation, 

The Dhidhar, with a conrso sovonty milesin length and a drainage 
area estimated at 1,850 square miles, falls into the Gulf of Cambay 
about twenty miles south of the estuary of the Mahi, Rising behin 
Chémpéner, in the western spurs of tho Vindhys range, the main 
stream of the Dhadhar flows in a westerly direction till, abont thirty 
sniles from the sca, it is joined from the right by the Vishwémitci, 
on whose banks stands the city of Baroda, the capital of His High- 
ness the Giekwiir, 

‘The course of the Dhédhar through the district of Broach forms 
two sections, each about twelve miles in length, During the first, 
the bed of ‘tho river, bounded by high banks of earth and mud, 
winds in a south-westerly direction with the A'mod sub-division 
‘on the left and Jambusar on the right. About six miles below the 











1 Details of the Mahi river aro given in the Statistical Account of Kaira. 
2 Mr, Blanford in Memoirs of the Geological Surrey of India, VIL, 67. 
Taos. Ban, Geo, Soc, VoL XIX. TL: 17, Me, Sannrs gees the drainage ava 

‘at 1,800 equare miles, Sketch of Mountains and Rivers of India, p. 3. 
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town of A’mod, it is joined on the left by a lagoon or back-water 
alld the Mote creek. Below this point, with » generally westerly 
direction, the stream widens into an. estuary, still passing between 
the sub-divisions of Jambusar and A’mod, till, on the right, about 
seven miles from its mouth, the Dhédhor joins the creek, on the 
eastern bank of which is situated the port of Taukéri. Above tho 
rrange of the tide the stream in the fair season is sina, seldom moro 
than three feet deep. But in the rainy months, rising from twenty to 
thirty fect above its usual level, it becomes an impassable torrent, 
‘Though navigable as far as Tankéri, about seven miles from its mouth, 
the passage of the river is difficult. ‘The channel is obstructed 
by mud and sand banks of various sizes. At low water the creck 
‘on which Tankéri is situated, cannot be approached within two or 
three miles, Tt hus then, in its deepest channel, but a foot or two of 
water, and this, during the dry season, becomes reduced to six or 
seven inches. 


‘The river Narbads, known also as the Rewa, and so giving its name 
the Rewa Kinta to tho portion of Gujarét through which the river 
passes tween the Sabydr hills and the eastern limit of the Baroda 
texitorg, has 8 course, including windings, of from seven to eight 
hundred miles in length 2a drainage area estimated at 36,400 square 
miles ; and a discharge, in times of maximum flood, of about two and 
a half million feet per second. 'To give some idea of the volume of 
vrater bronght down by the Narbada it bas been estimated that in » 
Season, with the average rain-fall of thirty-six inches, to receive its 
waters, a lake would be required 824 square miles im area and 100 


feet deep, or upwards of one-eighth part of the capacity of the Gulf 
of Cambay? 


‘The source of the Narbada is in the hill of Amarkantek, in the 
Biléspur district of the Central Provinces, 3,500 feet shove the level 
of the sea* After descending from the hills in which it rises, and 
until it reaches the Gujarét plain, the course of the Narbada for 
shout 500 miles lies between the Vindhya range on the right and 
the Sétpam hills on the left, ‘Throughout this distance the valley 
of the Narbada is narrow. ‘The monntain ranges on either side, 
with an average distance of from eighteen to twenty-six miles, are 
nowhere more than forty miles apart. 





‘The course of the Narbada divides itself into five stages’: the 
first, about two hundred miles in length from its rise in the hill of 
Amarkantak to its fall, about nine miles below Subbulpore, into the 





2 Mackay’s Western India, 295, 
* ‘Trans. Bom. Geo. Soc., Vol. XIX., 17, Mr, Saunders, a above, gives 5 
= Bem, Gen 17, Mr. Saunders, a4 above, gives length 01, 
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deep cut channel of the marblo rocks; tho second, a great basin, 

‘at one time to have been a lake, stretching from Jubbulpore 
to the town of Handia, a distance of nearly two hundred miles ; the 
third, about 180 miles, is from Handin to Haranfsl, where the river 
begins to force its way from the table-land of Malwa to the level of 
the Gujarit pain; the fourth, eighty miles, from Haran to Maker, 
the aoone of tho last rapid ; and tho fifth, a pastoge of 100 miles 
cross Gujardt to the Gulf of Cambay. 

In the first stage the river, after desconding some hundreds of 
feet from the heights of Amarkantak, skirts the uplands of the 
‘Mandla district, and, pursuing a westerly course, flows under the walls 
‘of the ruined palace of Rémnagar. ‘Thus far the river's course, 
coustantly interrupted by rocks and islands, has been frequently 
tortuous. But, after passing Rémnagar as far down as Mandla, it 
flows in a comparatively streight line, with an unbroken expanse of 
Blue waters, between banks adorned with lofty trees. Below Mandla 
the Narbada, pent up among rocks of magnesian limestone, fings 
itself over a ledge with a fall of some thirty foot, called Dhudn-dhar 
the ‘misty shoot,’ and then enters on a deeply-cut channel carved 
through a mass of marble and basalt for nearly two miles. ‘The river, 
which above this point had a breadth of a hundred yards, is here 
compressed into some sixty fect, passing through a double row of 
white bluffs from fifty to eighty feet high, the well-known marble 
rocks. From Jubbulpore to Handia the river flows for some two 
hundred miles through a valley, broad, rich, and highly cultivated. 


‘The third stage of 180 miles, from Handio to Haranfél or the 
eer’s leap, is varied in character. At first the descent is rapid, and 
the stream, quickeuing in pace, rushes over barriers of rock. At two 
points, Mandhér, about twenty-five miles below Handia, and Dadri, 
twenty-five miles below Mandhér, the river falls over a height of 
orig feok A few mle further gh, Yalow Bars, whero i is crowed 
by the rond from Bombay to Indor, the Narbada enters on its second 
asin, a deep reach stretching for a distance of 120 miles, broken 
only by the fall known as Sabeswar Dhéra. Here the country is 
‘open with the Sétpura hills to the south, in some places forty miles 
distant, while to the north. the Vindhya range approaches to within. 
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sixteen miles. Towards the west of this basin the hills begin to” 


draw closer together, and before they finally dwindle down to the 
level of the plain, they are separated from each other only by the 
elett through which the wators of the Narbada have worn, pasinge. 
From the Haranfél to the Makrai falls, a distance ofabout eighty 
thiles, the river forces its way by a succession of cataracts and rapids, 
from the elevated table-lands of Mélwa to the low level of the 
Gujarét plain. 

Below Makrai the Narbada flows westward to the Gulf of Cambay. 
For. the first twenty or thirty mile the river. soparnts, tho Ba 
territory on the right from the state of Rajpipla on the left, and then, 
for the rest of its course, a distanco, including windings, of about 
soventy miles, it passes through the lands of the distrigt of Broach, 

“Throughout this section of its course the Narbada movesthrough a 
rich, flat plain, between high rough banks of hardened mud and sand. 
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In breadth tho bed of the river varies, from about half a mile where 
it first enters the district to a mile near the town of Broach. Below 
Brosch it slowly widens into an estuary, whose shores, where they fall 
‘away into the Gulf of Cambay, ere more than thirteen miles mpart.t 
‘Mo the east and west of the city of Broach tho northern bank of the 
river is high and precipitous, its seamod and roughened surface 
[ap ‘wearing away by the action of the waters? ‘This bank has 
n found to consist of a stratum of black earth threo to four feet 
deep ; under this, mixed with pieces of nodular limestone, alternate 
ayers of sand and clay, varying in thickness from two to eight feet ; 
and, lowest of all, about twelve feot from the bed of the river, hard 
‘and tenacious clay, well fitted to withstand tho ‘action of the floods, 
‘The south bank is low and shelving, raised about twenty-one feob 
above tho fair-woathor level of the water of the river. ‘The upper stra 
tam of this bank consists of an alluvial deposit of earth and sand, in 
somo parts cultivated, in others covered with low brashwood ex- 
acing for a distance of more than o mile southwards to « former 
channel of the river, when the bank again rises abruptly.’ Borings 
Ihave shown that the bed of the stream consists near tho northern 
bank of « stiff clay ; of sand and gravel in tho centro ; and that closo 
to the southern bank about ton feet of looto stones and shingle reat 
on a bed of hard sand, ‘Tho mean of threo observations taken near 
tho town of Broach, when the river was freo from tho influence of 
tho tide, and was at its fairweather lovel, gives tho velocity of the 
stream at 1°23 feot por second, or rato of less than one mile an hour.* 
In its course through the distriet of Bronch, the Narbaia receives 
three tributaries, two on the loft bank and ono on tho right. | Of the 
‘ovo that join from the left, the Kaveri, lowing from tho Réjpipla 
hills, enters the Narbada ‘nearly opposite Sukaltirth, the famous 
ples of pilsimago, and further down, about six miles abovo Bron 
tho Amravati stroam forms the boundary betwoon the Réjpipla torri- 
ory and tho Ankloswar sub-division of tho Broach district, On tho 
right tho Bhukhi, after draining the greater part of tho lands of tho 
Broach sub-division, falls into the Narbada near the village of Meh 
‘gm, fifteon miles wost of Broach, 
‘Within the limits of tho banks of tho river aro sovoral trots of 
Iund raised above the level of tho bed, which in times of flood 
ecome islands, Of theso, tho place of most intorest is the flat strotch 
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near Sukaltirth, about ten miles from Broach, barely above the level 
of an ordinary fresh, on which the banian-troe, known as the 
Kabir wad, though decayed from age, and shorn’ of much of its 
beauty by the violence of foods, still remains one of the objects 
OE mats fatoroat in the west of Gujerst, Opposite the mouth of the 
Bhukhi vivor ison socumalation of sand and drift known aa the Alin 
Bet,! From the latest account of this island, it appears that it hus 
85 roam an area of 22,000 acres, sd is covered by dant forest 
marine trees growing upon dark clayey soil, in every respect: 
Giterons from tp elias dupont lott by tho foods highor op fa the 
channel of the river. As it contains no springs of fresh water, and 
its surface is liable to be covered by the tide, 
still unfit for cultivation, "This traot 
thas only lately reached its prosont size. Fifty years ngo tho deposits 
opposite tho mouth of the Bhukhi river formed four small islands? 
OF the two largest of these, Kddavia, nearest tho laud, and Alia, 
further in the channel of the river, Mr. Newport, by whom they, were 
eur od in 1819, has left the following account*: “ Opposite to 
Kalidra and Mehgém is nn island called Kédavia, Ite northern and 
fenstorn sides prosent abank from five to seven foot high, but to the 
south and west it slopes gradually into tho water of the Narbada. 
‘This island is not arable. It produces the herb called hdl, and 
coarse grass on its southern side, ‘The hal is excellent fodder for 
‘enttlo when washed in fresh water, and in September it yields grain 
{ar ned, which thoy aso call hi ano which the poorer people maka 
flour for thoir own consumption. "Phe eastern half of tho Alia island 
Jan perpendicular banks six fect high and upwards, To the woot, 
ward it falls into the water with a gentledeclivity. It is nbout threo 
aniles in longth, and is not arable, It produces the hd, and another 
plant called karwaia, in great abundance. Alia as well as Kédavia 
Ere common toall who choose to resort to them.”” 

‘Pho influence of the tides ia felt as far up tho channel of tho 
Narbada as Raynnpar, about twenty-five miles above Bronch, whero 
the rise is said not to exceed a span, Down the course of the river 
the offect of the tide gradually increases till, at Broach, the variations 
are nine fect two inches in the springs and two fect two inchos ab 
the neap-tidos, and at the mouth of the river, in the season of spring 
tides, the tidal wave has » height of from twenty-five to thirty feet. 
Tho ‘presonce of this salt-water in the bed of tho river, and, further 
up, the high level of the surface of the country near the river bank, 
prevent the waters of the Narbada being used for irrigation. 

Several attempts had been made to navigate the Narbada from tho 
Contral Provinces to the sea, but, until 1847, without success. In 
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the month of July of that year Mr, Evans, s lieutenant in the seven 
teenth regiment of Bombsy native infantry, taking advantage of the 
swollen state of the river, started from Mandlesar, in Indor territory, 
‘and reached Broach after a passage of eleven days. He had with 
him two boats—one was common ferry-boat, flat-bottomed, wall- 
ied, about thirty foot long, four and a half broad and two and shal 
igh, requiring four men to manage, and capable of carrying 2, 
viet iat the other consisted of three canoes lashed together, wit 
} platform of bamboos placed cross them. By the help of the flood, 
‘which in some places raised the water of the river from twenty to 
foventy fect above the fair-weather lovel, Mr. Evans passed withont 
dilialty twenty-four mils beyond the Harenfsl, where the rapids 
begin. After this the bunks became wilder and the current stronger 
‘until, about twenty-five miles further on, so fierce was the rush of 
waters that the waves, curling up, washed into the canoes and sank 
the raft. ‘The water was not, however, too rough for the ferry-boat, 
which safely, and, helped over tho Makrai fall by the Hooded 
state of the river, Mr. Evans reached Broach without further danger. 
‘Though this expedition proved that in certain states of the river its 
rapids can be passed, it would seem to show that above the Makrai 
falls the Narbada is never likely to become the channel of any con- 
siderable traffic, 


‘The navigation of the Narbada may, therefore, bo said to be con- 
fined to the part of its course that lies within the limits of Gujarét. 
For purposes of navigation, this consists of three sections,—a reach in 
the river from Chénod to about fifteen miles above Makrai, where, 
in the dry season, smal] boats can make way against a gentle current ; 
t second section from Talalewéra to Broach, peseablo, in the months 
of freshes and floods, to vessels of from twenty-five to forty tons 
(seventy to 112 khdndis) ; and a third below Broach, dependent to a 
Jango extent on th tide, available for vesols of as Tauck as soventy. 
ms burden. 














From an examination of the course of the Narbada undertaken by 
tho orders of government in the year 1822, it was found to be im- 
possible to force a vessel of any size against the current further up 
the stream than the villago of Talakwara, situated above thirty-five 
miles direct, and, by the windings of the river, sixty-five miles above 
the town of Broach! But from inquiries made at “ira, and at 
the town of Chénod some miles lower down, the officer in charge of 
this survey of the river found that in the fair-weather months, from 
November to March, a certain amount of traffic was nt thai time 
carried on in small boats as far up as fifteen miles above the Makrai 
falls, ‘The vessels used for this purpose were canoes about twenty 
fect long, four to five fect broad, flat-bottomed, and drawing about 
two feot of water. Makrai, where during the fair-weather months 
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the river makes a clear fall of from eight to ten feet, is the chiof 
obstacle to this traffic.’ On the passago up theriver, the goods, cloth, 
salt, and spices are token out of the canoo and carried on mon's heads. 
‘The empty boats are then dragged up the rocks by about twenty men 
fora distance af from 800 to 1,000 feet. On the return voyage the 
Dosts are again emptied, and as, for about four or five hundred feet, 
there is not sufficient water to flout them, the canoes are Iannched 
along a smooth bed of stones, covered with a green mossy weed, on 
which, sliding down, they are with little trouble guided to the foot of 
the fail, Here they reload, and in two or threo days reach tho town 
of Chénod, the heud-quarters of this trade. 


‘The limits of the trade in tho rainy months, from July to the end 
of September, are from Talakwara to the town of Broach, a distance, 
as mentioned above, by the windings of the river, of about sixty-five 
miles, In tho beginning of July, boats, varying’ in size from three 
to thirteen tons (8% to 86% khdndis) burden, ard, when fully laden, with 
a draught of from three and a half to five feet, begin to sail up the 
stroum from Broach. By the middle of July, when the river is at its 
height, larger boots of from twenty-five to forty tons (seventy to 112 
Khdndis) burden, and drawing about seven feet, are able to make the 
run. When thero is no luck of water, the upward passage for all of 
these vessels, sailing before a strong south-west wind, takes from three 
tofour days, For the downward run, with the help of the current, 
and against the wind, about the same number of days is required. 
Between Talakwira and Broach there are si: , oF ghit, in the 
Bed of the river, rapids, or shallows, according to the amount of 
water in the stream, Starting from Talakwéra these passes are 
met in the following order: Tumdi, Kotrar, Amroli, Bivpidra, 
Pora, and Jerosha.? At each of theso points, in tho conrse of the 
river, the current, in a time of flood, is 60 strong that the boatmen 
‘on their way up are obliged to send ont long ropes from the end of 
their mast to be fastened to the trees on the bank of the river, and 
by this means draw the boat forward through the current. On the 
return yoyage, should some days have passed without rain, to get 
over the shallows the sailors have to unlade the cargo into & small 
oat, float the large vessel down empty, and ruil i again when 
the ‘shonl water is passed. Excopt for a few fishing boats, and 
some small craft that do the carrying trade between the villages on 
the banks of the river, no trading vessels ply below Brosch during 
the rains, As soon as the fair weather sets in September, boats, 
varying in size from thirty to eighty tons, prepare to start on their 








2 Lieutenant Dal Hoste, in Art 1829, found the fall at Makai twelve fest high — 
‘Trans. Bom, Geo, S06., Vig 174 

* Condensed. from Lientonnnt Elwin's rurvey.—Trans, Bom. Geo. Soe.» VIII, 
110, 142 Tie Gato eal kept up. Particulars will be found wuler the head 
"rade" p. 424 

2 These names are taken from Lientenant Ehwin's survey af tho river in 180%, 
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‘experience ‘Tran, Bom. Ooo, Soc., VIIL, 198 and 139. 
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distant voyages to MAngrol in Kathiswér, and Méndyi in Cutch. As 
there is no body of fresh water during the fair season, the passage of 
those vossels up the Narbada to Broach depends upon the tide. 


The Sn is the lutest available information regarding the 
present channel of the river from Broach to the sea: “ Com- 
mencing at Broach, the deepest channel is on the north bank of 
the river; below this point the channel passes over to the southern 
ide, and runs for some distance along by a high bank until there 
is a creek or inlet opening to the south. Opposite to this creek 
js where the water shoals, and beyond this barrier large vessels 
cannot at present pass, ‘Tho channel then oscillates to the opposite 
or north bank to # point about four and a half miles below Broach, 
near village called Dasén, Toro the river is divided into two 
channels, the principal channel being greatly confined by an island. 
‘The south channel is comparatively dry. Tho chief passage continues 
along the right bank for about five miles, the depths of water at 
low spring-tides being from cightoon to twenty-five fect. ‘These 
soundings are found close in shore to within fifty feot of the right 
‘bank, and continue for a considerable distance across the river. 
‘Along this beach an immense number of vessels might be moored, 
‘or lie at anchor to load and discharge their cargoes, and they would 
de well water-borno at all times of the tide if drawing about fifteen 
‘or sixteen fect. These deep soundings continuo along the river up 
to point opposite Samni village on acroriteruaidesor itv 
Afterwards the channel again crosses over to tho left shore, where 
is an inlet or creck leading past Hinsot. Owing to the Hansot 
creck, there is comparatively shallower water, but during low tide 
nover less than six feet in the channel; and there is a il rive 
of from six fect six inches at dead neaps to seventeen feet six inches 
at springs, giving an average of eighteen fect of water and twenty- 
four feet at spring-tides, sufficient: to allow vessels drawing fifteon 
foot to pass up, except nt extremo nenp tides, which last from four 
to six tides (three days). ‘Tho channel again crosses, and continues 
along the right side, with fair dopth of water, past Kalidra too 
point near Vegni, where there is a high and well-defined bank, 
with a tidal rise of from eight feet four inches at extreme neaps to 
‘nineteen feet six inches at spring tides, the extreme neaps etsy yor 
8) 











exceptional, and lasting only from four to six tides (three . 
From. Vegni the river again oscillates across to the southern side, 
tho width here being ono and. half miles. On-the south is the Alin 
island, with a well-dofined high bank, and deep wator all alongside, 
tho channel being broad and ample in depth. ‘There is rather shoal 
‘water near the first point of the island, a buoy being placed in eight 
foot soundings at dend low-water; but the greot tidal rise ren- 
ders this point no obstruction whatever to the navigation. The 
channel continues slong the south bank until it is opposite to 
place called Suwa, lying to the north of the river, when it ogail 

oscillates northward, striking the shore about two miles from 
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‘Ambheta, Hore is a slight shoaling, but as the tides are very high at Chapter I> 
this point, it offers no obstruction to the navigation. At this part peggriptiom 
of the river there is always from twenty-one to twenty-seven fect 

‘of water at dead low-water springs, so that the largest vessels might nes 
Mo safely at all tines of the tido ‘well water-borne, ‘There has The Nartada 
prevailed an opinion that the channel of the river changes greatly Nyvigaton 
Every year. On comparing its present condition and course ith . 

Bho admiralty chars published in 1845, 9 Tar 8 it goos, which is 

up toa point above Mehgdm, the channel, except near the river's 

Month, has not materially changed. ‘There is no doubt that minor 

changes do annually occur in the river during tho monsoons, but 

it is probable that theso changes are chiefly in the upper part of the 

river, near to and beyond Broach; for the tremendous scour of the 

fide must very soon remove auy obstructions within its influence.” 


‘Tho condition of the Narbada in former times would, to some 
extent, seem to bear out Mr. Sowerby’s opinion, that tho channel 
Thas not of lato years eon ailting up. Fifty’ years age, when 
Dishop Heber" (1828) visited Broach, ho noticed that the Narbada 
was very shallow, and that then. no vessels largor than modorately 
fined lighters could como beyond the bar, ‘Two handrod years ago, 
whon Feyor (1673-1081) crossed the river at Bronch, he found ‘ie 
Mtroam broad, swift,and deep ; bat adds that, on account of the sand 
foreed down by tho rains, skilful pilots aro required, “by whoso 
Airection, good lusty, vessels aro brought up to tho city, walle”® 
Finally, tho acoount of tho Narbada loft by the author of the Periplas 
of the Brythrean Sea, would s¢om to show that during the last 1,800 
yoars® tho character of its channel is but slightly altered. Ho 
diye, “oven when tho passage into the Gulf is secured, the mouth 

the Barugéza river is not easy to hit; for tho const is low, and 
thore are no certain marks to bo seon. Neither, if it ia discovered, 
iv it easy to entor, from tho shoals that ato at the mouth. | For this 
roaion pilots nro appointed by governmont with attendants in large 
oats called trappapa and Kolwnba : theso vessels advanco as far as 
Barastrone (Kétuigwés), and wait there to pilot the trade up. to 
Baroy Main senvice nt tho enteance of tho Gulf is to bring 
round tho ship's head, and keop hor clear of tho shoals. This they 
do by means of the many hands they have on board, and by taking 
the vessel in tow from station to station, which stations are all known 
‘and marked, They move with the boginning of the tide, and anchor 
fs soon na it is spont, at certain berths that are called basins, and 
these basing. still rotain water after the tide is out all the way to 
Baragéza. ‘The town itself lies thirty miles up the river.” 

‘he following. legends oxtmoted from tho Rewa Purin, show Sanctity ofthexiver. 
the popular feoling of the Hindus towards their holy river. The 











4 Biahop Elober's Narrative, T1., 169. 
ited in Forbes! Oriantal Memoirs, YL, 217. 





3 Vincent, IL, 959, The date of the author of the Periplus in supposed by Dr. 
‘Vincent to have'been about G4. Others put it Inter, 198-210, 

‘These legends have been compiled by Mr: Chhaganlil Bhudarjt in the office of 
‘the collector of Broach, ames 
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Narbada is said to have sprung from the god Rudra or Mabédev, 
and so is kuown as Rudradchi or Shankari, that is, Mahédev’s 
daughter, According to account, she is represented as a virgin 
wooed by tho sea. According to another account, she was married 
to Shédhmak, the son of Agni, the son of Brahma, and from their 
suion vas bora Dhratindr, the champion of the gods in their war 
with the demons. ‘The devotees of the Narbada place its sanctity 
above that of any other river. Freedom from sin, they say, is obtained 
by bathing for three days in the Saraswati, or for seven days in 
the Jamna. In the Gages, one day is surely enough, while the 
mero sight of the Narbada suffices to make pare from guilt, 
The sanctity of the Ganges is said, cease in the year 1805 
(Somat 1081 5 Maha 7th Shiu), But tho sanctity of tho Narada will 
continue the same throughout all the ages of the world, ‘The puri- 
fying powor of the Ganges is confined to its northern bank, But 
tke inte of tho Narban, not only extonds to bouk ity banks but 
is felt thirty milow northward, and eighteen miles. southward, #0 
that an ablution in any pool or woll of water within that distance 
is us meritorious as bathing in the Narbada herself, On the banks 
of the Narbuda, close to the town of Broach, is tho site of king 
Bali colobratod ton-horse-sacrifice, or dashdshwamedh. his sucri= 
fico has added much to tho sacred importance of tho river. 
‘What he may breathe his Inst on tho Narbada bunk, and that his 
body may Bo burat’ onthe sito ef the, dashGoheamath, ithe 
last wish of an aged devotes, Even tho ashes of those who 
have died hundreds of milos away aro brought by their fri 
to rest on this holy spot. As ono of tho glories of the Narbnd 
said that once a year, about tho ond of April (Waishékh 7th Shud) 
the Gangos wanders in tho form of u black cow to the Narbada, 
‘and, bathing at the villngo of Nanderia, near the town of Ohénod, 

ts rid of the dark colour, and comes from the water free from all 
ier stains. On this day to wash at Nondorin has the double merit 
of bathing in the Ganges and in the Narbada, So holy is the water 
cof the rivor that, ns it flows, the very stones in its bed are worn 
into the shape of embloms of Mubidov ; according to tho proverb, 
Narbaiéna kankar totla Shankar, that is, “the pebbles of the Narbnda 
‘are (emblems of) Mahédev’ ‘Though no peculiar festivals are. held 
in honour of the Narbada, on certain days and nt certain wea 
sons worship and bathing in the river have a special merit. ‘Tho 
Gays and seasons in which bathing in tho Narbnda i spwcially 
enjoined belong. to threo classes : (i) of the ordinary months, the 
Intter half of September, October, A’shvin, and the frst of October, 
November, Kartik, a ‘well as in July-August, Shravan, and. in 
tach month the th, 12th, Mdty 260, and the last. day, més 
(i), the interealary months ; and (iii), on special oceasions ‘such as 
tclipies. ‘During intercalary or adhik months, the ceremony. of 
visiting the mb sacre’ , panchtirth, ie performed. On 
these oecasions crowds of worshippers sail up the river in, boats, 
bathing at each of its sncred spots and giving charity to  Bréhmans 
So full of holinoss is the Narbada that” frogs \dra to Bahu- 
chréji, a distanco of less than threo miles, no fewer than fifty-five 
Places have to be visited on the occasion of the panchtirth festival, 
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Ateach of these the priest should receive a certain sum in money, 
But the total would, if tho orders were strictly kept, amount to not 
loss than £171 16s. (Rs. 1,718). The difficulty is avoided by giving 
vnter, tho ‘root of gold and silver’ instend ofan actual coin. Persons 
who come to worship the river belong to two classes, devotees and 
ordinary lay-pilgrims, One of the most meritorious works a devote 
or professional ascetic can perform is to travel round the source of 
theriver. ‘The devotee, starting from a certain spot, walks along the 
Dank of the river towards its source at Amarkantak. At this point 
hhe passes round the spring, making his way down the other bank till 
Ihe comes to a point opposite the spot from which he started, Such 
‘a pilgrimage, called parikram or pradakshana, generally lasts for 
bout a year, and, as great portion of tho conrad of the Narbada lies 
through’ wild uncultivated tracts, the dovoteo is often exposed to 
many hardships. ‘Tho parts of the country from which the mass of 
the Tay-pilgrims come, are Surat, Ahmedibéd, Baroda, 
Poona, Bombay, and éthigwér, Of thet, tho worshippers from the 
Deocan and from Kéihiswér have the credit of being tho most 
wealous believers. 


An oath on the water of the Narbada basa special sanction, Few 
Hindas would dare to swoar falsely stonding in the river with a 

and of red flowors round tho neck, and holding in the right band 
the water of the sacred stream. ‘Tho common belief is suid to be 
that tho attempt to bind her banks by a bridge was displeasing to 
the Narbada. Moro than once sho all but swept her bonds away. 
But lives wore lost in putting the bridge to rights, and so, pleasod 
‘with this sucritico, tho river now guides her waters quietly among 
the piles of the bridge, 


‘Tho Kim river, with a course soventy miles in length nnd a drainage 
area estimated at 700 squaro miles, falls into the Gulf of Cambay 
about ten milos south of the estuary of the Narbada, Rising in 
tho Réjpipla hills, tho Kim, for tho first part of its course, passos 
hrougl Rajpiplc territory and tho Wasrdvi district of tho Baroda 
state. For its last cighioen miles the river winds ino wostorly 
direction between the Ankleswar sub-division of the Broach dis- 
trict on the right, and tho Olpéd sub-division of Surat on the 
oft. Like the other rivers of the district, tho courso of the Kim 
ios betwoon high banks of earth and mud, tho northern bank being 
tthe steeper and more rugged. The following is a section of the 
north bank of the Kim river about twenty miles from its mouth : 
‘OF w total height of fourteen foot, tho six fect nearest the surface 
consist of alluvial doposit, embracing irregularly imbedded masses 
of conglomerate ; underneath this aro threo feet of horizontal strata 
ff sandstone from one to two inches in thickness, and then five feot 
‘of sandstone varying in hardness. ‘Tho bed of tho river consists of 
conglomerate coarser in grain than the masses found in the higher 
‘parts of the bank! ‘The fall in the bed of the river is rapid. During 
the rainy months the floods aro so heavy that it is very difficult to 
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cross, Bat in the fair weather the stream dwindles down to a succes- 
sion of pools. Its waters are not used for irrigation, and though the 
tidal wave is felt for somo miles up its chaunel, there is not depth 
enough to allow of the passage of boats, 


‘Though its rivers are the chief natural feature of the Brosch plain, 
the height of their banks, up to which the whole country slopes, 
prevents the rivers from effectually carrying off the sarge waters 
Tocal floods. | For drainage purposes the distriot is, therefore, to. 
t extent, dependent on crooks or back-waters running inland 
tithor directly from the const ne, or front the teak ot eo 
ints in their course below the line of tidal influonce, ‘Tho follow- 
ing lovels, taken in connection with a proposed rilway line from 
Broach to Jambusar, show, to some extent, the varistios of surface 
due to this system of dminago?: Starting from tho north of the 
district, the land slopes from the loft bank of the Mahi for about 
six miles to noar the town of Jambusar. It thon, not far from 
the Dhédhar river, falls aluost to tho soa love, visiog again, after 
about three miles, seven or eight fect to the town of A'mod; south. 
Wards, from A’mod, the land sinks about six fect as the basin of tho 
Nahior, « second tidal ercek, is crossed. Beyond the Néhier, within 
‘another six miles, the lovel rises this time about twenty foot to a rid, 
pear the village of Sudi, tho water-parting of the valloys of the 
Dhédhar snd Narbada. Tn tho noxt six miles there ian fall of 
about nine foot as the land draws near a third tidal back-wator, the 
Bhukhi creck. Another interval of six milos, and the land rises 
{gain fourtoon foot to tho north bank of tho Narbada, South of the 
farbade, for about eight amiles, the land slopos gently towards w 
fourth backwater, tho Wand erocke Beyond the ‘and there is again 
‘rise to tho bank of tho Kim in tho extreme south of the district. 


OF tho salt-water crocks or back-wators, the threo most important 
aro the Mota, breaking off from tho Dhadhar river about sic miles 
west of the town of A’mod ; the Bhukhi, running inland from tho 
Fight bank of tho Narbuda, about fiftoon miles west of tho town of 
Broach ; and the Wand, an inlet from tho shore of tho Gulf of 
bay, about eight milos north of the mouth of the Kim river? 

‘Tho back-water, known at its mouth ns the Mota, becomes about 
threo miles farthor up, tho A’chhiod creek, and after five miles more, 
[hore lit is crossed by the high road from Broach to ‘mod, from 
the name of a its bank,—it is known us the Nahier orvok. 
tn, the diy season the tidal waters are tho only difficulty in orossngy 
this creck. ‘This difficulty is removed by a rough earthen oatenke 
Powe atom across ata trifling expenso by the people of the neigh. 
Pouring, villages. In the rains, this causeway ts washed aways Sd 
the crock becomes a formidable river, to be pasted ouly by swhaxaw, 
‘or on a raft buoyed up by ompty earthen jars, 


‘The Bhukhi back-water drains the Brouch sub-di 
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the villoges of Kelod and Disdra, about sixteen miles from its mouth, 
where it is crossed by the Broach and A’mod road, the bed of the 
Bhukhi forms a deep basin, in which a little water temains through- 
out the year, Daring the fair season the Bhukhi is crossed by a 
rough earthen causeway. In tho wot season it becomes a very eee 
river, passed by the fow travellers either by swimming, or sea 
upon bodsteads supported by earthen jars, Four miles further 
down tho Bhukhi is joined on the left by the Kari, and after this its 
‘bed stretches out to a considerable breadth, In the dry season this 
channel is crossed by a cheap earthen embankment, which, though 
strong enough to stop the tidal waters, is swept away by the first 
rain-fall. Eight miles further on the Bhukhi receives two moro tribu- 
taries ; on the left the Ganwa, draining the south-west corner of the 
Broach sub-division, and from the right the Bhin, whose streams 
ss inland to near the town of Wégra. Beyond the point, where it 
4s joined by thoso two streams, the Bhukhi, by the time it falls into 
the estuary of the Narbads, has become a large inlot of the sea, 
expecially at high spring-tides, when broad tracts of land on either 
ido of its rogular channel are covered. At low water carts can cross) 
and at full tide there is a ferry for passongers, 





‘Tho Wand drains tho contral part of tho Ankleswar sub-division, 
and falls into the Gulf of Cambay about eight miles north of the 
Kim river. This crock is at all seasons of the year a great impodi- 
mont to traffic, 


ihe remaining creeks ani water-courses aro as fllows:—In tho 
A’mod sub-division, a water-course betwoon the villages of Bodka 
and Tanchha; close to the village of A’chhod,  back-water difficult 
to pass oven at low tido ; and in the east of the sub-division a trouble- 
ome crossing between tho villages of Mesral and Uchar. In Wégra, 
tho Badalpur creck near the village of that name. In Broach sub- 
division thero aro four small creoks or water-courses ; on the Broach 
and A’mod road between Diddra and Derol ; on the Baroda road near 
tho village of Sitpin ; at Kanthéria, abont two miles north of Broach ; 
andon tis right bank of the Narbedo, about siz miles abovo Brosoh, 
between ‘Tavre and Karod, is a wide water-courso with a small tidal 
channel at high-water hard to cross, In tho Ankleswar sub-division, 
the A’mln, about a mile west of the town of Ankleswar, passes north- 
‘ward to the Narbada, and on its way, near the villages of Diwa, Pan- 
gém, and Sajod, forms crooks at high tide difficult to pass. 


1 Near tho seo, and from twenty to thirty miles inland, ex: 
akon te enor Glsees ‘eat too: soa of (is Stroh no Ska ero 
seen? ‘The whole country is covered with allavial clays, which 
‘generally on the surfaco into. highly fertile and woll-cultivated 
Pisok cotton’ soil, "he first rooks 0 ‘emerge from beneath the 
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with, “Some details willbe found at p. 32 of the Surat Statatical Account, 
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allavinm are usually the gravels and clays of the nummulitic series, 
tind from beneath ‘these, somewhat further inland, the traps crop 
out. Like that of the upper Narbada valloy, the allavium of the 
Broach plain consists near tho surface of brown clay containin 
nodular limestone, and deeper down of conglomerates, gravels, an 
funds, ‘Through this clay the streams out deap revines, and it forma 
life of somo height along thoir benks. Ita surface is frequently 
Jerfecty horizontal, vor Ingo area; nt other timee slightly undula 
ng, in eonsequenco of inundation. It is by no means cloar by what 
process this allavial deposit has been formed, It is vory similar to 
that seen along a large portion of the Indinn coast, a deposit usnally 
supposed to have heen recovered from the sea by'a slow process of 
tiptcavnl, But how this has takon place ie not wo ovident, "Along tho 
sea itself, whero raised coast lines re constantly met with, they usually 
consist of blown sand hills: and sitnilar hills fringe the present shore, 
So fino a sediment oy that which has formed tho fertile plain of 
Giujarét is deposited, in comparatively deop water, at a distance from 
the breakers. Daring slow emergence from the sea the upper por: 
tion of tho clay would be mixed with, and covored by, sand.” Bul the 
reverse is the caso—the sand is covered by clay, and it is, therefor 
more probable that the latter is a river deposit. In fayour of this is 
the fact that, wherever shells have been seen associated with it, 
they are of fluviatile species: but they have only been noticed at a 
considerable distance up the rivers and near the hill country. Ib is 
possible, and even probable, that the clays of Gujarat may have, to a 
considerable extent, accumulated in “back-waters,” that is, in coast 
Iagoons. Still it does not seom likely that these could have covered 
the whole surface, and the uniformity of the deposit is remarkable, 
‘Tho carbonate of lime now existing as kankur may have been 
originally derived from shells, as has frequently been suggested 
before. Ono peculinr circumstance in connection with these deposits 
‘was noted on tho Narbada below Broach. ‘The alluvium, which form= 
‘ed cliffs along the river banks, was not only much ' consolidated 
(opparently through cementation by carbonate of lime), but the beds 
in places wore socn curved as if disturbed, ‘Tho curyes, however, a8 
far as was xeon, wore always synclinal, and may, perhaps, have been 
formed during ‘the filling np by newer deposits of channels in the 
pro-oxisting alluvium, 



































Nearly all the upper part of the Kim valley is occupied by allu- 
iam. In thin « Kitd of unio is sometimes found, No bousa wera 
observed. In two or three places laterite belonging to the nummu- 
Titioa crops out from beneath tho alluvial clays, but, in general, the 
traps are the first rocks to appoar to the eastward.” ‘Tho principal 
exception is in tho south bronch of the Kim river near ‘T'rimbarwir, 
Hore laterite apponrs, forming » swall anticlinal ; and ferruginons 
sandstone, containing dicotyledonous leaves and some soods, together 
with bluish clay, rests upon it. Below all this alluvium it is probable 
that the nommulitics roll over to the south, for the beds which com 

in about Suréli dip nearly west, and are considerably south of the 
Atziko of thoso near Whalidt, ‘which they #0 closcly resemble. in 
character as to render it most probable that they are a continnation of 
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the same beds. ‘The southerly dips seon to the west in the Kim near 
Tiév are in favour of this hypothesis. 


‘Phe rains usually begin in Juno and end in October. At other 
timos rain is rare, though showors occasionally fall in the months 
of, Decumber and January. According to Mr. Daves, the avenge 
Paincfall in the sub-division of Broach, for a serie of years ending 
‘with 1819, was about thirty-three inches, Betwoen 1852 and 186i 
the indication was forty-one inchos sixty conts; from 1860 to 1870 it 
fll to thirty-fonr inchos ; in 1872-73 it was slightly above ; and in 
1878-74 slightly. below thirty-six inches. |The supply of rin 
in the Broach sub-division would seem, to bo moro plotiful than 

in other parts of the district. 
fll hwo 185T anl Turing torm of years, 1867 
to 1866, while the av 
fall for’ the wholo district 


















was 20:6, in Broach sub- 
me division ‘it was 3788, 
oa ‘hough this supply is short 
Ware of the rain-fall in the coast 
yer districts farther south, it is, 





‘ from October to December, 
Average... 200 | supplemented by heavy dows, 
‘and is said not to be insufli- 
cient for the wants of the flat, absorbent, ond imperfectly drained 
surface of black soil, of which the greater part of the plain of 
Broach is composed. ‘The climate of the district is as healthy ns 
that of any part of Gujarét, and is much more pleasant than tho 
Glinate of parts of tho provitce situated farther from the sea, a 
December, January, and February, the mornings are gometimos 
bitterly cil, the thermometer showing a mean average minimum of 
50°, ionally, however, the cold is mach more severe,“ Frost, 
coours,” says Mr. Davies, “at intervais of ten to twelve years, and 
always after a season of excessive rain-foll” In Jangary 1788, 
Dr. Hové, a Polish traveller, found near Ankleswar, ‘in ov 
indent of cattle the dew-water frozen tho thicknoss of the tent 
of an inch, though the. cotton seemed not to have suffered 
in tho least degreo.” ‘Tho frost of 1835 must have boon keener, 
for in that yoar it is recorded that all tho crops in the district 
perished, ‘The heat at noon, said Mr. Davies, doos not vary much 
throughout the year, ‘The cold northern or cast-wind, which at 
night depresses the mercury to 40" or 50°, at mid-day is intensely hot 
dry. Even after the most biting mornings, tho thermometer at 
2 pa. will stand ab 85%. Tho latter days of March and the month 
of April aro the hottest season of the year. ‘Then the north-easterly 
wind, heated by its passogo over tho Inked black soil, and carrying 
with it clouds of dust, blows with intenso force. Under canvas in 
the Wagra sub-division, the thermometer has been known to stand 
fs high as 120%, and at this season, in every part of tho district, 
even in well-built houses, the temperature occasionally rises to 110°, 
‘At the close of April the west and south-west winds begin to blow, 
‘and during May and June, in parts of the district near the sea, the 
Be 705—45 
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heat is tempered by a strong, steady south-westerly breeze, though a 
fiery hot day, with the wind at north or north-north-west, may now 
and then be loked for.” After the mide of March the worctry te 
tho coolest hour of the twenty-four, rarely falls below 72°. When 
‘once the rains have set in, generally the first fortnight in June, the 

of the thermometer becomes less and less, the variations boing 
between 78° and 83°. With continued rain the mercury does not 
vary one degree day and night. In October the easterly, winds set 
in again, but very lightly, and during October, November, and 
December, the air is still, with, perhaps, towards evening, a gentle 

reas, 


CHAPTER II. 


PRODUCTIONS. 


With the exception of a conglomerate stone found in Séhol, in the 
Ankleswar sub-division, and limestone obtained in Pénoli, Sémor, 
and Obha, in the same part of tho district, the plain of Broach is 
destitute of mineral resources, 


‘Thore aro no forests in tho district, A. tract of nbout 161 acres 
Inns recently been sot apart for tho cultivation of tho gum-arabic 
troo, biwal (Acacia arbres), In the south of tho district, and on 
the sand hills that fringo the soa near tho mouth of tho Narbada, 
tho polmyra, téd (Borassus flabelliformis), and tho wood or bastard 
ato palm, khajuri (Phoonix sylvestris), aro froquently soon. In tho 
black soil, troos are few and stunted, seldom moro than a small group 
of mangocs, dba (Mangifora indica) ; tamarinds, émli (Tamarindus 
Indica) ; gum-arabio troos, bdvwal (Acacia arabica) ; and piplo (Ficus 
religion), clusterod roand the village nit,” Tho trct of light, or 
ord, soil, on the other hand, abound in troes. Of thoso, besides 
Those mentioned above, the chief varieties aro tho ash-loaved bead 
Arvo, limbdo (Azadirachta indica) ; the ryan (Mimusops hexandra) ; 
tho ‘blunt-leaved zizyphins, bordé (Zisyphus jujuba) ; tho jdmbudo 
(Syavatam jumbo); tho big gum-bersy or brond-level eons 
agit (Corin Itoi) ; th eatablo-poded prosopis, eamdi (Pro~ 
fopit spicigora) ; custard-apple or sweet-sop, atdfal (Annona squa- 
most); and the smooth-leaved Pongamia, karanj (Pongamin glabra), 

‘Tho palmyra palm is the only liquor-yielding troo of tho district, 
Tecloon lintes oo sont of the Natbedd withis tho AuLlorwar sub: 
division. In, 1868, of w total of 39400 palu-tree, 1,000 were 
tapped. Of tho remaining trees, the 'mango, tamarind, and guava 
Pei cis tie. ali taed lor Acoweed. and Wecbed tp Talo 
Agricultural tools; and-teak, adg, and fanach (Dalbergia ujainensis), 
fro used for building purposes. For posts that havo to be driven 
{no tho ground, the wood of the ter (Assia eatchs) i much 

aod. 

Near tho sacred Sukaltirth, sbout twelve miles above tho town of 
Broach, on n raised plot of flat ‘ground in tho bed of tho Naxbada, 
stands the famons banian treo, known as the Kabir wad. The origin 
Of this tro was, sa the lagen a twig with which the sago Kabir 
had beon cleaning his tooth. Growing on land mised but little above 
the ordinary rainy weather level of the stream, heavy floods have moro 
than once swept away large portions of this treo. About a hundred 
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Zoars ago, when Mr. Forbes knew the Kabir wad? it had already 
‘suffered much from floods. At that time, within its principal stems, 
the tree enclosed a space nearly two thousand feet in circumference. 
Overhanging branches, not yet struck down, covered a much large 
area, ond under the branches grew a number of custard-apple and 
other fruit-treos. ‘There were then 350 large and over 3,000 swall 
stems. In tho march of an army the tree had been known to shelter 
7,000 mon, Nearly fifty years Inter (April 1825), Bishop Heber 
wrote? “ though a considerable part of the tree has within the last fow 
‘Years been washed away, enough remains to make it one of the mos 
noble groves in the world.” In 1819 the tre waa thus described 
«Ais lofty archos and colonades ; its immense festoons of roots the 
extont of ground it covered; and its enormous trai i 
ite great antiguity, and struck mo with an awo si 
inspired by a fine Gothic eathedral. I should guess it to cover from 
threo to four acres, and the fresh groon of its thick foliage shows that 
still in tho vigour of life. Its brauches rise so high, that many 
‘miles off it is conspicuous object, standing ont like a hill on the 
end of the island. ‘The troe is washed on its eastern base by the 
Tiver, having to the wost and south a ridge of sand covered by the 
ring-tides. On the north the ixland extends for threo miles, a 
Plain most fruitful in all crops suited to its light sandy soil, ‘The 
Tiver here, altering its course from north and south, runs onst and 
Mest. At th latter end of the rains, the season of high floods and 
freshos, the island is not unfrequently overflowed, and the few inhabit- 
ants, like so many of the monkey tribe (with whom they mingle), 
aro compelled to take refuge in tho lofty branches of the treo, and, 
‘as the current runs too fast for boats to come to their help, to remain 
thero, sometimes for several days.’” Sinco 1819 the treo has suffered 
from floods, and storms, and from old age, Of the central trunk 
scarcely a trace remains. A small temple, the shrine of tho saint 
Kabir, marks the spot whero it once stood. Round the templo, 
mango, custard-apple, and other trees and shrubs, hide the Jined of 
Younger troes that formerly encircled the pare 1. Tn walking 
through the wooded part of the island, tho leaves and han, ring roots 
of the banian show themselves from time to time above the tops of 
the brushwood, or among the branches of the larger trees. But they 
are only fragments of a ruin too isolated and irregular to show the 
form or sizo of the whole to which they onco belonged. 


‘Tho* domestic animals of the district are cows, buffaloes, oxen, 
camels, horses, asses, sheep and goats. As fodder is scanty, cattle 
bred in the district are considered inferior. ‘The best oxen and 
buffaloes come from Noriéd, Borsad, and A’nand in Keira, tho coun- 
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try known as the charotar; the best bullocks from Rédhanpur and 
Kakrej, and the best cows from Kéthigwér. On account of their 
greater hardiness, and the superior richness of their milk, the rural 
Population prefer buffaloes to cows. On the other hand, buffaloes 
Ereaeldom kept by the higher class of townspeople, who, to a greater 
Gogreo than the cultivators, regard the cow with a special reverence. 
In 1872, according to the consts returns, there were 54,643 buffaloos, 
‘and only 15,891 cows, or nearly threo buffaloes to each cow. ‘Tha 
‘oxen, of which, in 1872, there were in all 67,306, belong to two 
breods—the indigenous, or falabda, bullock, a small inferior type of 
‘animal, and the large muscular ox of the Kaira and Rédhanpar stock. 
‘Theso Rédhanpur bullocks aro the pride of the Bohora caltivators, 
who are said sometimes to spend as much as £40 (Rs. 400) on a woll- 
Matched pair. Of camels, there were in 1872 only 120, and theso 
‘onfinod to the Jambusar and A'mod sub-divisions, “At prosont (1876) 
camels aronot reared in the district ‘They are brought down from 
northern Gujarat as beasts of burden, chiefly in connection with tho 
trade in tobacco. Broach is no breeding place for horses, and, except 
a fow reared by Garfsiés and well-to-do cultivators, most of tl 
‘animals of this class would, for size, not rank above ponies. Assos aro 
koptonly by potters, or kumbhdrs, and rice-huskers, or golds, ‘Th 
fare used to carry bricks, earth, and rice, ‘The majority of them 
in vary fir condition,’ ‘ho pasture grounds for shoop ao ciel in 
the beltof sandy soil along the coast. Of cats, there are two varietios 
tho wild cat, réni bildro, and the small domestic cat, ‘The dogs are 
all of the pariah broed. 
‘Tho following? are the chief varieties of wild animals mot with in 
the district :— 
‘Hog —Ot late yoars the number of wild hog, or bhund, has greatly 
lon off. In the spread of tillage, waste lands, where thoy used 
ik otaluar have been taken uf while banda of Bhils, Wehr, 
and the lower class of Kolis, who cat their flesh, and parti 
of Europoan sportsmen, have given the wild hog but littlo rest. 
Th the Joabeear sub-iivinons hog are til fo be found in the 
north-eastorn corner near the border of Baroda territory, and in 
the country of thick hedges to the east of tho town of Jambusar, 
Tn tho A'inod sub-division, hog aro met with in the rich allavial, 
or Bluitha, lands on the banks of the Dhédhar river. Here, while 
the cotton and fuver (Cajanus indicus) crops are on the field, they 
find a shado thicker than any natural cover, and, when the o 
‘are cut, the hedges give them shelter. In the Ankleswar sub- 
division, in the rich lands on the south bank of the Narbada, 
close to the limits of the Réjpipla territory, hog find ample cover 
among the bushes of bastard cypross in tho river bed, in tho 
clumps of uiwal treos on tho bank, and during tho cold-weather 
roonths in eld of sugur-cane and millet, ‘ho month of Apel, 
when the crops are off the fields, is the best timo of the year for 
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‘Chapter II. Jmnting the hog. Broach has not, however, good hunting po 
iaipdualoot: In the north of the district thohedgos are high and troublesome, 
tnd near tho Narbeda the hog have by April sought shelter in 
+ Wap Aymaus, the patches of bastard cypress on raised plots of land in the bed 


of the river, whore the sharp and strong stubble of the eastor-oil 
plant makes riding unsafe. 


Wolves —Wolves are the only predatory animals in_the district. 
‘Thoir proy is the antelope, and they are gonerally found on the 
largo salt pai fly in the south-west of tho Jambusar snb= 

i , sometimes in pairs,and somtimes three or four together. 

‘This is the ordinary grey wolf, and their skins are soft and rathor 

handsome, ‘They are not very shy, and with a cart can bo 

‘upprosched as near as from sixty to cighty yards, 


Antelope.—Tho chict gamo of the district is the antelope, which 
abound in the northern sub-divisions of Jambusar, Wagra, and 
A’mod. From January to March, the cotton-picking season, 
when the fields aro full of men, women, and children, the antelope 

Ww 80 tamo that it is easy to got near thom, ‘They are then, 
Perera! comparatively safe, for at that season there is much risk 
in shooting over the flat fields, 


—In Réjpipla, not far from Broach limits, on hillocks covor- 
cd with grass and’ bushes, hares aro plentiful, But within the 
trict, where, oxcopt tho salt lands, almost every square foot is 
vated, in day's shooting not moro than two or threo hares 
will bo bagged. 
Doweme Fowus, Of domostio fowls thoro are hens of two kinds, a largor kulam and 
asinallor fentia ; ducks and turkeys jn few goose and tame peacocks, 
Hens ard roarod by Musalméus, Pérsis, and sovernl of tho lower 
Hinda tribes (Kolis, Michhis, Waghris, Bhils, and Dhors). They 
fare kept for salo, chiefly by Musalmans, and occasionally by Wéghris. 
But fow turkeys aro mot with, and thoso aro gonorally in tho 
of Musalméns, Ono or two geeso and a fow tame peafowl aro to be 
found in the town of Bronch, kept as show-birds by rich Musalméus 
nd Pirsis. Besides Rajput s, and Bhandéris, all the classes 
who breod chickens and ducks uso them for food. Even ealtivatingg 
Kolis aro said to eat chickens, though they do not eat them openly. 
Poafowl are found neat villages in all parts of the district, especially 
in tho light soil trots. In the south-west corner of tho Aukloswar 
sub-division, peafowl are so plontiful that this tract is commonly known 
as morkitho, or peacock’ bank, As nn article of food peafowl aro not 
objected to by any of tho clases mentioned above, exept, perhaps, 
by the cultivating Kolis, and turkeys, itis said, would aleo be ly 
nged, could the people afford to tear thom. Except by ‘Paris and 
Hindus of the very lowest classes, grooso aro noyer eators, 


Wao Fors, ‘Thongh less rich in gamo birds than tho districts of northern 
Gujarat, wild-fowls are more plentful in Broach than in Surat, ‘The 
following wre the chi varie found ia the district :-— 

Florican, karmar (Sypheotides auritus), is said to be seldom or 
never shot north of the Narbada, South of that river, on the 
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other hand, in tho Ankleswar sub-division, on the borders of 
Rejppletirbogpof fo four fo Bre hraca ny bomade, Those 
birds are nearly always found on dry land. Like the hare, they 
seom to avoid all damp and wet places,  Hxcopt during the hot 
weather months, floriean are to be found throughout the year, 
Jn September and October, when it focds on tho blister-fy 
(Contharidles), the florican is considered unfit for food. 

‘Sand Grouse, batar (Pterocles arenarius), or rock partridge. Both 
the ordinary variety and the variegated grouse (Pterocles fas- 
blab) are tact with in the district 

Partridlge.—OF partridges,titar, hero are two kinds —the painted 
(Francolinas pictus), with yellow legs, and the onary awe 
partilge (Orhygorispntiariang), whose lege ar ed.” OF tho 
two, the painted partritgo is much tho scarcer. 

Quait,—Where the light, gordt, soil is mot with, good quail 
shooting ean bond “he bot qua grounds ar nthe fella 
south of the Dhddbar ; on tho light soil tract, about alchigém, 
near Dohoj ; on the right bank of the estuary of the Narbada 
fund over tho belt of alluvial land along the south bank of the Nar. 












Dada, nearly opposite the town of Broach. - Fivo kinds of quail 
fro found ix tho district: 1, the gray quail (Cotanix communis); 
2, the rain (Coturnix coromandelica) ; 3, the bustard or 





threo-toed quail (Turnix taigoor) ; 4, tho button (also three-toed) 

muail (Turnix sykesii); 5, tho bush quail (Perdiculs asiaticn), 
‘The grey. quail arrives in November, when they are found in tho 
most perfect condition in fields of fever (Cajanus indicus). Tn 
November, December, and January, one gun will not uncom- 
monly killina morning as many as thirty brace of quail. In the 
low-lying belt of alluvial soil south of the Narbada, soon after 
tho rains begin, two guns will in a day shoot from 100 to 200 
brace of rain quail, Later on, whon the floods come down, the 
rain quail are driven to the higher ground beyond the old bank 
‘of the Narbada, But in the cold weather they como back, and 
fre found in the fields along with tho grey quail, During the 
hot-weather months, when the fields ceaso to sheltor them, the 
rain quail move about twelve miles eastward to tho lower 
slopes of the Réjpipla hills, where, among the Jong dry grass and 
ordi (Zizyphus jujuba) bushes,’ they are to be found near the 
close of the hot weather (April and May) in considerable num- 
bers, ‘Tho bustard and button quail are very scarce. ‘They 
aguorlly go in pits, Only a,braco or tv fall to the gun 

faring ® day’s quail shooting. "The bush quail move about in 
coveys, and are found in bushes and in open land. ‘These birds 
are, strictly speaking, partridges, and, unlike the true quail, their 
flesh is white throughout, 

Geese —The nukla, or black-backed goose (Sarkidiornis melano- 
nots), is said to'be the only variety of goose found in the dis 
trict. "This bird is remarkable for a singular protuberance on 
the top of the bill, which, in the male, is two inches high, 

Duck—OF duck there are many kinds, of which the common grey 
‘duck (Chaulelasmus streperus), the mallard (Querquedula crecca), 
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and the common and whistling teal (Dondrocygma arcuats), are 
the most common. Other kinds, such as the widgeon (Mareca 
penelope), the widgeon or Garganey teal (Querquedula circin), 
the pin-tailed duck (Dafila acuta), are also met with. Some of 
the varieties do not seem to migrate, and have been shot in May. 
But the greater number come in November, when they collect 
by thousands in the Narbada, in largo numbers in the Dhédhar 
‘end Bhukhi rivers, and fill the tanks, especially in the Wégea and 
‘Ankleswar sub-divisions, 


Snipe.—There are threo knids of snipe—1, the common or fall 
snipe (Gall scolopacinus) ; 2, the jack snipe (Gallinago 
gallinala); and 8, the painted enipo (RNynchnes, bengalonsis). 
Ail three kinds orrive in November, and very fair shooting is to 
be had in the Wagra and erecae aren ions in cate! 
especially such as have es. ‘The low-lying ground on 
fhe south beak of the Narbac ‘pposito Broach, is ‘lbp a great 

luce for snipe. When the tanks dry up, about March, the snipe 
tare the district. 

Ourlew, kuliaru (Numenias lincatus), are found on the banks of the 
salt-water creeks, ‘Those birds are very shy and difficult to get 
at. They aro canght by fishermen with nets, and sold as a great 
luxury. “They aro generally purchased by Bérsis. 


Plovers.—Of plovers, the common (Squatarola helvetics) and the 
Iden (Charadrius longipes) varieties are both found in the 
istrict. Grain fields are their favourite resting places, and 
here they aro found sometimes in flocks and sometimes in pairs. 


Cranes, kalam.—These birds, of which there are two varieties, 
—the small or Demoiselle érane (Anthropoides virgo), and the 
larger or common crane (Gras cineroa),—are migratory, coming 
into the district about November. ‘They arrive in flocks when 
the wheat is ripening. They do much damage to the crops, and 
leave as soon as the wheat ficlds are bare. 

‘The rivers of the district are well stocked with fish. ‘The follow- 
‘ng list gives the local names of a few of the chief varieties arranged, 
asfar as possible, under the threo heads of—(a) fresh water, (2) salt 
water, and (c) migratory fish.t 


(a), The following aro fresh-water fish: 1, Bhilu, found in the 
Narbuds, above Broach, at all seasons of the year, Tt is fished 
for with the jddi net. 2. Bhing Mudar, or Bhim, is found in the 
Narbada, both above and below Broach, in the cold and rainy 
season. Itis fished for at Hénsot, Janor, and Sukaltirth with the 
jadi net, and is cooked both fresh and salted. 8, Jingha, called 
‘sondia i large, and bedi if smal, is found in all parts of the Nar- 
dada at all seasons, It is fished for with the hand-uet, chhogia, 
and with the jadi net,and is cooked both fresh and dried. 4. Pitan, 
is found in ponds and tanks at all seasons. It is fished for with 
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the hand-net, chogia, and is cooked fresh. 5. Fansi, is found in 
the Narbada in the cold season. It is fished for at Janor and 
Bhédbhat with the mallet net, and is cooked fresh. 6. Chaksi, 
is found in the Narbada, above and below Broach, in the rainy 
season, Itis fished for with tho jhini or jadi net, and is cooked 
Poth fresh and salted. 7. Dhdnigdi, is found in the Narbada 
in the cold season, Tt is fished for by hook and lino, and is 
cooked both fresh and salted. 8, Guri, is found in the Narb: 
above Broach, in tho cold season. It is fished for with the j 
net, and is eaten fresh, 

(&) ‘The following are the names of ten of the chief varieties of 
salt-water fish: 1. Son, is found in the Narbada, below Broach, 
in the cold season. It is fished for with the stako-net, golea, 
and is cooked fresh, 2. Warkhar, is found in the estuary of tho 
Narbada in the oold and rainy seasons. It is fished for with the 
jiédi net, and is cooked fresh. 3, Gul, is found in the estuary of 
‘the Narbada in the cold and rainy season. It is fished for with 
the drag-net, mhigh, and is cooked fresh. 4. Magra, is found 
in the estuary of tho Narbada in tho cold season. It is fished 
for with the taresar net, and is cooked fresh. 5. Mushia, is 
found in the estuary of the Narbada in the cold season. It is 
caught with the jédé net. It is cooked fresh. 6. Karachla, is 
fonnd in the estuary of the Narbada in the middle of the cold 
season. It is fished for with the drag-net, mhigh, and with the 
Tund-net, chiogia, It is cooked both fresh and salted. 7. Bhdt, 
is found in the estuary of the Narbada in the cold season. It 
is caught in the stake-net, golwa, and is cooked both fresh and 
salted. 8 Kantia, is found in the estuary of the Narbada in 
the cold season. It is canght in stake-nots, and is cooked fresh. 
8. Cheval, is found in the estuary of the Narbada in tho cold 
season, It is fished for with a not called déndh, ono and a half 
feot broad and twenty fect long, and is cooked both fresh and 
salted. 10. Pélwa, is found during the rains in the estuaries of 
the large rivers, and caught with the choklu, a drift-not, 

(@) OF migratory fish, the list contains ton: 1. The mullet, boi, 
fs found in tho Narbada in tho cold eonson, and daring the raine 
in the estuary of the river. It is fished for with the hand-net, 
chhogit, with the faroda net let down from a canoe in the net 
‘and cobble fashion, and with the drag-nct, mldgh. Tho mullet 
is cooked fresh. 2 Mangan or magiyan, ig found in the Nar- 
Dada in the oold season, Tt is fished for with the jddi neb, and 
is cooked fresh. 3, du, is fonnd in the Narbada, both above 
and below Broach, in the cold season. Tt is fished for with the 
taresar net, and is cooked fresh. 4. Ohholla, is found at the 
‘mouth of the Narbada at all seasons of the year, Tt is caught 
in stake-nets, golia, and is cooked both fresh and salted, 5. 
Jipti, is found in the Nerbada in the cold season. It is canght 
in stake-nets, and is cooked fresh. 6. Singéli, is found in the 
Narbada, both above and below Broach, at ali seasons of the 
year. It is fished for by hook and line, and is cooked fresh. 
7. Tisra or kiégro, is found in the Narbada in the cold season, 
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It is fishod for by a lino, and is cooked fresh. 8. Channa, is 
Found in the Norbada in tho cold season, and is eaught in the 
stake, nnd fished for with the drag-net, mhdgh. It is cooked 
fresh. 9.  Levta or necta, is found in the Narbada in the cold 
and hot seasons, It is caught by patting the juice of the cactus 
plant near tho mouth of its hole. Anothor way of catching the 
‘nevta, is to drive a wooden peg into the mud near the mouth 
of the fishes’ hole, and hang a noose of horse's hair from the 
pog, so that it may fall over the mouth of the hole. ‘The fish, 
ate leaves his hole, leaps into the noose which, htening with 
his struggles, holds him fast for the fishor. ‘The mevfa is cooked 
doth fresh and salted. 10. Jiptu, is found in the Narbad: 
above nnd bolow Broach, in the cold season, It is fished for 
with the hand-net, and is cooked both fresh and salted, 

‘Tho Broach fisheries belong to three classes—local fisheries, seu 
fisherios, and monsoon fisherio 

Brory town of importanco along the const ns ite local fishery 
which supplies frosh fish to its inhabitants and those of tho surronn 
ing villngos. ‘Tho fishing grounds, ns a rule, occupy ono of three 
positions,—(1) in a river, (2) at the entrance of a river, and (8) just 

‘outside a river in tho open sea, ‘The fisheries outside of tho rivor 

mouth are, however, not far from the shore, and are mostly s0 

situated, as regards distance, that tho fish can be brought into market 
in o perfectly frosh state, ' Sometimes umla and bhing fish aro 

‘caught in quantities in excoas of tho demand. When this happens, 

they are cured—the builds by drying, and the bhing by salting, In 

the Broach district tho fresh fish supplied to the Broach market aro 

‘caught in tho Narbada river, —Salt-wntor fish are notted at the mouth 

of the river, and frosh-water fish in tho vicinity of Sokaltirth and 

Janor, Betwoen November and April somo fishing-boats from Broach 

join the fleet engaged in bumla fishing on tho Kéthidwar coasts 

tween Din and Jéfarsbid, ‘Tho monsoon fishing is entively 

restricted to the catching of the bhing, muddr, or pala, which 18 

plontiful slong the const from July to Septombor. “Tho chief seats 


of this fishing in tho Broach district aro the estuaries of the Narbada 
and the Dj t 









































‘Tho fishors are of two classes, the rogular fishing population, 
and certain wild tribes, —tho Waghris, Bhois, and Bhils,—who catch 
fish for thoir own food. Men of the latter class fish only in small 
streams and pools. They use both hand-netsandstake-nots, ‘Their 
hand-net, hith-jdl, is a casting net, in shapo and make sitnilar to 
that described below under the name of chiogia, Their stako-nets 
aro of two kinds, One, called nadi or bhandar, is described ns fixed 
across a stream, and strengthened at intervals by stakes, the stakes 
not fastened into tho ground, but tightened by a couple of ropes at 
ither end, ‘This uet is sometimes used ns a drag-net, hauled by 
ropes against the stream. Another similar net, the supra jal or 











‘This account of the fisherios of the district ‘condensed from a paper bs 
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bohor’, has « bag or purso in the middle. In these nets the smallest 
ssizo of mesh is said to be about ono-sixth of an inch in diameter 
Daring the raing men of this class fish at night. ‘They work 
generally in couples, wading in pools and still places where the flood 
waters have flowed over their regular banks. As they move along, 
one of thein holds a wisp of burning hay near the surface of the 
‘water, and, while tho fish are eeetio te top, his partner entraps 
them ina net, ‘The nets used for this torch fishing are of three 
Kinds: (1) the ordinary hand-net, chiogia, or hith:jdl, as described 
furthor on; (2) tho kandia, a piece of netting about four feot square, 
thrown over the fish as he shows on the top of the water, and then 
Deaton smartly with a stick ; (8) the jdmda, @ net about four feot 
in longth, with a piece of bamboo passed through both ends. In 
fishing with tho jainda, each fisher holds an end of the net in ono 
hand and, as thoy mors long, they dredge the pool, Harpooning 
or listering is said to be unknown. ‘These methods of fishing by 
torch-light are said to be specially successful in tho case of the ri 
fish, which in times of flood leaves the main stream of the river and 
rests in ponds and still back-wators. ‘The professional fishers, 
Méchhia, live chiofly in villages on tho banks of the Narbad 
Dhiddhat vivors, ‘Thoy catch fish both with nets and with baited 
hooks, ‘Tho netsare of different kinds : hand-nots, drag-nots, trawl- 
ing-nots,—paid out from the stern of a canoe in the net and’ cobble 
fashion, —and stako-nets, ‘Tho stake-nots and somo of the trawling- 
nots ard said to bo used at soa.as drift-nets, Somo of these nots are 
mado of cotton, but most of thom are of homp, ean (Crotalarin juncea). 
‘Pho thread ia gonerally spun, and the not prepared by men of the 
fishing caste, Except a fow, uscd in fresh water, and when the 
stream is clear, these nets are dyed with the bark of the bdwal treo 
(Acacia arabica), When in uso this dye lasts only for eight or ten 
days. Part of thoir half-monthly holiday, the 11th of each half, is 
spont by the fishers in ro-dying their nots. ‘Tho cost of the bdwal 
bark is about one halfpenny per pound (1} sor per } anna). 


‘Tho following aro somo of the nets used by the Narbada fishers :— 


Hand-net—The hand-net? ehhogia, is made of twine spun fron 
Bombay hemp, with a mosh about half an inch in width: it is 
conical in. shape, tho lowor lip loaded with pieces of load about 
the size of a riflo bullet. Standing near tho shore, the fisher- 
man winds tho string fastened to the top of the net round his 
hand, and, arranging the folds of the net on his arm, walks into 
tho river till he is up to the waist in water, and hurls the net 
soveral yards from him with a quick circular jerk or twirl, As 
it passes through the air the net spreads ont, enclosing on the 
surface of the water a space of from cight to twelve fect in 
diameter. On touching the water it sinks rapidly, and, col- 
lopaing by the weight of the lead, as it nears the bottom the 
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Chapter 11, month closes. ‘The fisherman then tightens the string in his hand, 
og. and draws back the net by its top. ‘Tho fish, if the throw has 
been successful, are found caught in the meshes of the net. 


Drag-net,—Thero are three kinds of drag nota in uso in the Targe 
ps rivers. ‘Tho sonki, worth about 14s, (Rs. 7), made of cotton- 
thread dyed brown, and to look at not unlike a shirt of rusty 

chain armour, is about five feet long and four feet wide, This 

net is uted for eatehing cels and the amall blue-spotted mud 

fish called levta. In using the sonki, a fisher stands at each ex- 

tromity of the net, and each man, passing a stout string through 

his side of the net, winds tho upper end of the cord round his 

right hand, and tho lower end round his Jeft, In March and 

April, whon the water of the river is low, thes eol fishors may 

‘bo seen moving along dredging near the bank, ‘The second of 

in the veri, worth about £1 16e. (Res. 18), made of 








the drag-neta i 
the same material as the cel net, son/i, and of a similar stitch, 
: though slightly larger in the mesh. This net is used in the hot 
and cold. weather months to eatch mud fish, lovida, and prawns. 
In sizo the veri is forty foot long and twenty foot broad, When 
fishing, each end of the not is lashed to. bamboo pole about 
five foot long. ‘Two fishermen, one up to the chost in water, 
tho other near the shore, with the net between them, work 
: long abreast against the current, holding the bamboo ina 
slanting position, with tho lower end of it in the mud. Tho 
third kind of drag-not is called mhdgh, ‘This net ia about thirt 
feot long and eight foot deep, with a mesh about half an incl 
wide. It costs about £1 (Rs. 10). About four feot from tho 
foot of the mhigh lond weights are fastened by strings. ‘Those 
pioces of load drag down this part of the net, forming a bag 
ub two feet deep, in which tho fish are entrapped, Prawns, 
Jinga, and mallet, boi, are generally caught in this net, Tho 
Kino for drwguing ion dark nights, with an ebbtide, when fivo 
or sixmen abreast pull the net against the current. 


_ Trawling-net,—Tho following varictios of nots would soem Kome- 
_ times to be usod ns stationary nets, and sometimes as drift nets :— 


The jhini-jad (Sno net) and jdi-jal (conrso net), mado of Bombay 
hemp dyed in diwat bark, is'a net about twenty-four foot long 
nd eight broad. ‘The mesh is an inch and a half wide. In 

4q fishing with thete net they aro et down across tho ourrent of 

the stream. Each end of the net is then fastened to nn anchored. 

canoe, and the net is kept stretched in its place, about two feot 
from the surface of the water, by_a fringe of pumpkin floats 
above, and arow of weights below. Theso nets coxt to buy about 

Gs. (Rs, 8), and Inst only from ten to fifteen days, during. which 

timo they have to be dyed twice or thrice over. This netis used 

only during the rains, and then for not more than four or five 
days ot a time, two or three days before and two or three days 
after the spring-tides. ‘The fish caught in this neb nro called 
chiket or chiski, These chdkei are fresh-water fish, and. nro 
canght only in the rains. During the fair weather, tho fishers 
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say these fish keep in decp water out of reach of their nets, In 
site the chdksi vary from about eight to twelve inches in length, 
‘nd in weight average about half a pound, ‘The young of the 
hike’ aro ealled bhelva or lashkari. 


‘The faroda, or mullet net, is of very delicate workmanship, made of 
a particular cotton-yarn, called godiv. It is used without being 
dyed, Tho net is four fect deop and from twenty-five to thirty 
fot long. Hach mosh is about lalf on inch, inv dismotor, aud 
slong the top of the net a fringo of pieces of dried pumpkin is 
tied. ‘These floats aro fastened ten meshes or about fivo inches 
apart, This net is used during tho months of November and 
December, when the floods nre over and the water of the river is 
clear, ‘This not is worked with a canoe in the net and cobble 
fushion, One man stands, not far from tho river bank, up to 
his waist in water ; the other fisher paddies off in the canoe, 
making a semi-circular conrso, and letting the not drop into the 
water as he goes, When tho half cirele is complete, both men 
Deat the water with their hands, their paddles, or with a stick, 
and frighten the fish into tho net. This kind of fishing generally 
takes placo at night, and tho netting is repeated until ns man 
fish havo boon collected as aro wanted. ‘Tho fish caught in this 

snot aro the mullet, boi, In the Narbada a mullet, nino inches 
Tong, and half « pound in weight, is considered a big fish. ‘They 
average about. five to a pound,” ‘Tho mullet ix found in, salt as 
woll as in fresh water, In the rains and hot weather it docs 
not come up the river, staying in the estuary about twelve miles 
below the town of Broach, where it is caught by the fishermen of 
Hinsot, Mehgim, and Lakhigém. In the Broach market mullet 
fotch © pouny or three-halfpence a pound (two to four pico a 
ter) Mallat aro always nton fronh. “Thay are never alted ot 
i 
‘Tho choklu or palwa fish net i strong net, about one hundred 
Took long aad five foot deep, mote ¢ tho mosh 
is about two inches wide, and the cost 84, (Rs, 4). Fishing with 
this not is carried on, during tho rainy months, in the estuarios 
of tho large rivers. Like the jhini-jal, itis let out of a boat, and 
Kept stretched near the surfnce of the’ water by a row of floats 
above and weights below. This not is nsod to catch the palwa, 
1 sult-water fish, that seldom comes up the estuary of the Narbada 
above Hinsot. "Pélioa aro genorully about nine inches long, and 
weigh, on an average, about one pound each. 

‘The tarcear or réu fish net, about 825 fect long and fifteen fost 
deep, with a mesh three ands half inches in diameter, is made of 
Bombay hemp, and costs about 12s, (Rs 6.) ‘This net is used in the 
ry and hot weuther when the wator is clear, and is therefore nob 
dyed. Like tho nets mentioned above, the taresar is let out from a 
pont across the stream, and is kept in its placo by am arrangement 
of floats and weights. "The réu fish, for which the net is usod, 
found in the Narbada above Broach, near the villages of Junor 
Nénd. The nix is ono of the largest fish caught in the Narbada, 
being, on an average, about two feet long and ten pounds in weight, 
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‘This fish fetches a good price, from 1s, to 1s. 87. (8 to 10 as.) each, 
It is eaten fresh, chiefly by the Pérsis of Broach. 


‘Phough there is no restriction, except that they should not block 
up the channel of the river, lines of fishing-stakes are put up only 
in a few places along the estuary of the Narbada, at the villages of 
Kukarwara, Hénsot, Dehoj, Jéhideshvar, and Maktampor. ‘These 
stakes are set up about the’ middle of November, Kartik, after the 
rains are over, and takon down again in April or May, Waishiékh, 
'Phe fishing-stakes vary in length from fifty to 190 foot. They 
ary built of successive ‘pieces of wood, the lower portions being 
frequently the long straight trunk of the addro treo, AS many ns 
five or six pieces of wood, from eight to ton inches in diameter, aro 
used in the construction of a single stake, They are scarped across 
each other, the scarping boing from three to five feet : the pieoes 
aro fastoned togethor by strong rectangular fillets of wood. Two 
or three boats are employed in towing the stake out to sea, ‘Tho 
point of the stake is made wedge-shaped, and round the point » 
rope is tiod. ‘Tho two ends of the ropo nro made fast to boots, 
anchored at considerable distance off, Other boats now proceed and. 
haul up the oppor end of the stake till the point is found to descond 
by its own weight. When the point has once caught hold of the 
nid, the rope is released from its lowor ond, and the boats, to whiok 
the rope wns nttached, are now omployod in steadying the top of the 
stake in the direction of the run of the tide, At high water two 
bboata aro made fast, one on each side, to tho top of the stake, which 
ia forced by their weight ton or twelve foot into the mud. ‘Stakos 
fare thus pit in, ono aftor the other, till the whole row is set up. 


Botweon cach pair of stakes is extended a long puro not, tho 
circumfarenco of tho mouth of which ix about sixty feet, so that, 
when attached to the stakes, it exhibits an aperture twenty fect 
Arona and ton fet, perpendicularly, the oppor go boing a Kilo 
above high water. ‘The purse is from 100 to 170 fect, in length, 
terminating in a point, The mestios gradually iminih in sie from 
the month to tho further extremity, being about six inches at the 
former and three-fourths of on inch at the latter, ‘The fish aro 
carried into this by tho tide, and entrapped. Boats’ aro always in 
waiting, at high and low water, to secure the fish caught and reverse 
tho nets. Stake-nots of this kind, known as golwa, belong chiefly to 
the fishermen of Maktampor. The fish caught in them are bumlds, 
ekharus, and other small varictios. ‘The stake-nets, gol, as well as 

Gdli-jdl, are also, during the rains, used as drift 
@ Broach fishers, For this fishing they start in their sail- 
ing boats, nvdi, in bands of five if they take the jhinixjal; or in 
parties of ten if they mean to fish with the golwa: ‘They carry with 
‘them about 120 pounds (threo mans) of salt, and visit in turn Hénsob, 
Dehej in thoestuary of the Narbada, and, in the DhGdbur river, Jam< 
busar, aud Devjagan, stopping for five days at each place, ‘Thay 
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morally catch the pala and other small varictios of fish, ‘These 
fish are not dried, bat salted, When the supply of salt is at an end, 
the fishers go back to Broach. This whole trip takes them about six 
‘weeks to two months according to their luck in fishing. 

Tn fishing with the long lino, hooks about the sizo of pike-hook 
Daited with. prawn are tied about five fect apart. ‘The hooks should 
Hang about midwny between the surface of the water and the bottom 
of the rivor,. With this object stones are attached by strings to the 
Tino, and, to keep the line from sinking, floats made of dred pamp- 
kins are also connected with it, ‘The fish canght on these lines aro 
called guri.. ‘They vary in size from two to forty pounds (two. sera 
to one'man), After the lino has been baited and laid, the fisher 
fseatod in his canoe watchos the floats, and when from their motion 
hie soes that a fish is hooked, he paddies up, plays tho fish for a 
while, and whon it is exhausted draws it into, his boat. | Sometimes 
ory lange fish nro hooked and break away, ‘Trawling-lines made of 
Totton with a singlo baited hook at one end aro also used. Fish of 
tivo kinds aro caught: by means of theso trawling-lines ; with small 
hook the singdri fish, weighing on an average about « quarter of a 

mand, nnd the dhdngdi, a largo fish, averaging in weight about 
Frit a pound, and caught by » book of a larger size, ‘Thoso hooks 

ered 'to be manufactured by country blacksmiths ; but of 
Into years cheaper articles from Europe havo supplanted the local 
manufacture, 

‘About 150 boats aro engaged in the Broach fisheries. 
oro of two kinds,—sailing bouts, machhwu or néedi, and. cano 
Folia, About two-thirds are canoes. ‘The Narbada fishing-boats aro 
flat-bottomed, unlike the decp-kecled boats used in tho neighbour- 
‘hood of Bombay, and are, on an average, about ten tons (twenty-eight 
Hindi) burden. ‘They aro built, somo in Bronch, and others in 
Pilimora and Balair in tho Surat district. Canoes are of two kinds, 
hollowed treo tranks and plank-built skiffs, ‘The lattor, which aro 
the more common, are made in Broach, 'The dug-out canoes como 

nerally from the Malabar coast. The best canoes of this sort are 
Tinde of the angeley-wood tree (Artocarpus hirsuta); the inferior sort, 
from n kind of tree called chorne maram, hese canoes aro eut out 
from the solid trunk, and are from eight to twenty fect long, and 
from ono and n half to two feet broad, ‘Their depth varies from ono 
to one and a half feet! 

‘Tho markets in Jambusar, Bronch, and Hénsob aro said to be fully 
supplied with fish, and largo quantities, both salt and dried, aro 
exported | In A’mod th quantity of fish’ is said to be falling off, 
tut both thero and at Ankleswar tho supply isos than the demand. 
Of the whole popnlation of the district, about one-third, or slightly 
more thn one hundred thousand persons, eat fish. 
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CHAPTER IIL. 


POPULATION, 


The earliest year for which details rogarding the population of 
She dstit aro tral is 1820, when ie tataanrabee of felabie 
ants was returned at 229,527 souls, or 157 to the square milo, Of 
thevo, 228,908 lived in state villages, and 5,619 in alienated villages, 
OF the inhabitants of state villages, 174,438, or 77°0 per. cont, were 
Hindus ; 45,636, or 20°88 por cont, Musalméns; and 3,834, or '71 
Per cent, Pisin, he total population, according to tho census of 

851, was 290,084, giving 200 souls to the square milo, ‘Tho Hindus 
umbored 281,184, or 43 por vents the Mectiedns S273 ot 
19°67 por cent ; the Pirsis, 2,552, or 0'87 por cent ; or thero wore four 
Hindus to ono Muralmén, and twonty-two Musalmans to ono. Pérsi. 
There wero, besides, twenty-six Christians, ‘Tho census of 1872 gives 
Sota! population of 950,822 routs, or 240 to the square mile 
those, 277,082, or 79:07 Por cont, wore Hindus 69,085, or 10°7 per 
cont, Musalméns j and 8,116, or 0-88 per cont, Pérsis ; or thore Was 
one Musalmén to oyery four Hindus, and one Pirsi to every twenty 
tvo Musalinéng or vighty-vight Hintan,, Bevides thege cia thoes 
hero woro cighty-six Christians, eight Jews, fiftoen Sikhs, and 1,032 
“others.” 


From tho following statement, which, in tabular form, contrasts the 
results of those throe enamerations, it would weom that in the. fifty- 
{wo years betwoon 1820 and 1872 the population has advanced from 
820,527 to 350,822, or an iucrenso of 5863 por cont During the 
same timo honses haye increased from 54,197 to 90,798, ce F846 

F cent 5 ploughs from 18,112 to 87,408, or 106'58 per cont; oxen 

1m 41,652 to 67,306, or 61:68 per cent ; and cows and buffaloes 
together from 50,542 to 70,534, or 89:55 por cent, ‘Again, in the 
twenty-one years between 1851 and 1872, the population has advanced. 
2089/per cent ; tho number of houses is greater by 21-03 por cot, 
while, on the other hand, agricultural stock under all would, 
seem to show a decrease of 24 per cont :— 
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Cuntrasted Statement of the Population of the Broach District in Chapter TIT. 
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Contrasted Statement of the Agricultural Stock of the Broach 
tn 1890, 1851, and 1872. 
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‘The following tabular statement gives for the your 1872 dotails of Sub-divisional dex 
the population of each sub-division of the district according to “"* sare 
religion, age, and sex -— 
Subsdivirional Details of the Broach Population in 1872, 
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‘Chapter III. Sub-divivional Details of the Broach Population in 1872— continued. 
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From the above statement it appears that the percentage of males 
i OF the » total HODUIANOE) 
as (1872) B24) and 
of femmles 479; Hinda 
males numbered 145,070, 
or 52°37 per cent, and 
Hindu females numbered 
131,962, or 47°63 per cent, 
of the entire Hindu popa- 
lation. Masalmén males 
nambered 35,206, or5 113 
4 Ber cent and Musalndn females 39,787, or 487 per cent of the total 

jusalmén population, Parsi males numbered 1,539, or 49°3 per cent ; 
i and Pérsi females 1,577, or 50°7 per cent, of the total Parsi population. 


Dirision by health. ‘The number of insanes in the district ix returned at 36 males, 











a 14 females; total 50, or 0-014 Idiots numbered 101 males, 40 
fomales total 141, or 0°04 per cent, Deaf and dumb, 289 males, 
, 125 females ; total 364, or 0°10 per cent, d, 209 males, 375 


females ; total 674, or 019 per cent. Lepers, 129 males, 59 females ; 
total 188, or 0058 per cont of tho whole population. 


‘The following tabular statement gives the number of the members 
cof each religious class of the inhabitants according to sex at different 
‘ages with, at each stage, the percentage on the total population of the 
somosex ond religion. ‘The columns referring to the total population 
Aiscard the difference of religion, but retain the difference of sex :— 
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‘Btatément of the Population of Broach arranged according to Religion, 1872. 
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Chapter IIE 


5 
-Asoording to Gecupation the census returns for 1872 divide the Division by oxeu 


whole population into seven classes :— 
L.—Porsons employed under government, oF ‘municipal, or other local autho~ 
Friermtavriog ib all 451 soul, or 2°42 per eet, of tho entire population, 

T1.—Profeational persons, 4,490, of 128 per cent, 

I1L—Porsons in service, or performing personal offices, 4/398, or 1°26 per cent, 

1V.—Porsons engaged io agriculturo and with animals, 104,514, oF 20°83 per cont, 

¥.—Persona engaged in commerce and trade, 4,025, oF 1°82 per cont, 

“YL—Persons omplayed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering opera 

Tom nnd gaged. in the. slo of articles, manufactured or otherwise, pro 
pared for consuiption, 68,008, o 16: per cont. 

TL —Misoolt wrens not classed otherwis fa) wives 61,122 and children 

WHY al HE, oF AY ee see) elanen Peas 
5867, oF 107 por cent—total 170,197, oF 48:63 par cent, 

‘the general chopter_on the population of Gujarat includes such 
jnformation as is available regarding the origin, customs, and con 
Gition of the people of Broach. ‘The following details show tho 

tof the different castes and races ns far as it was scor- 

ined by the census of 1872, 











1 Minute detail of each of these main classen will be found, 
oper, ol TE, age 28 “rhe remarks in foot-note 1, at page 5 
ae eeeare, in guneral, applicable to the details of this classification by 


pation, 
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Under the head of Bréhmans came, exclusive of sub-divisions 
thirty-five divisions, with a strength of 15,516 souls (males 8,418, 
females 7,098), or 5°01 per cent of the total Hindu population. OF th 
Bréihmans, the Bhérgay Brahmans, in number 869, claim to bo th 
original Brélmans of Broach, and to be descended from the great 
Rushi Bhragu, tho founder of the city. At ono time they are said to 
aye numbered in Broach as many as 18,000 families, At present 
they aro to be found in other parts of Gujarit. 





















Under the head of writers camo threo classes, Brahma-Kshatris 
(692), Kéyasths (56), and Parbhus (19), with a total strength of 767 
foals (alos 414, females 253), or O28 per cont of the total Hindu 
population. ‘Though small in number, the Brahma-Kshatris, from 
their intelligence and wealth, hold a high position among the in- 
babiianta of tho district. As a class, tho Brabma-Kehatris aro rich, 
and fond of show nnd pleasure, ‘They own land and hoase property. 
Some are hereditary officers, of whom tho desdi of Broach isong, “A. 
Yt number are in governiment service, many of whom kold offices 
Of trast and responsibility ; others aro ploadors and money-lenders. 









Under tho hond of mercantile, trading, and shop-keoping classes, 
came 10,479. Winiés, belonging to sixteon divisions; Gujardti 
Bhrivaks of thre divisions, 2,047 ; Mérwari Shrivaks, 326; and 
Bhétiss and Lawénss, 1,112,—giving o total strongth of 14,864 souls 
(males 7,989, females 6,873}, or 5:28 por cont of the entiro Hindu 
opalaton,Ualiko the Winite ofthe Surat distro, some of, the 
roach Wénids aro recipients of cash and land allowances from 
overnment, ‘The Modh Wéniés form an important clement in. the 
Weoia community.  Undor the former Governments they used, to 
hold offices of trust and responsibility. Ono of tho highest fan 
of tho district, the majmudér, or district accountant of Broach, 
Belongs to this class, The Gurjar Wénids are known for boldness and 
enterprise in trade, ‘They brought under cultivation tracts of lands 
intho Ankloswar sub-division, whero only they aro now to be met 
with, and in consequence enjoy land and cash allowances. 


Under the head of cultivators came four classes, with a total 
strength of 55,095 souls (males 29,324, females 25,771), or 19°89 

cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these, 30,705 (Inalos 16,602, 
females 14,103) wore Kanbis; 18,296 (mates 9,487, fomales 8,740) 
Rajputs ; 5,730 (males 2,994, females 2,736) Kéchhids; and 424 (males 
241! fomalos 183) Malis, ‘Tho most rospectable part of the poptlae 
tion, and the principal cultivators of the highly tilled and fertile 
istrict of Broach, are the Kanbis ‘They are as peaceable as they 
are industrious, ‘The Kanbis of Bronch derived their origin from the 
Kaira district, and look npon their own respectability as. deteriorate 
ing in proportion as they relinquish the banks of the Mahi rive 
Competition among the Kavbis of tho Broach district to give their 
anghtors in marringe to tho exclusive Kanbis of the Kaira distriot 





























» Colonel Williams’ Memoir of Broach, 1825, 
+ Mr, Daview’ Statitionl Report, 1842, 
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resulted in ruinous expenses, ‘The Kanbi bad to pay large sums both 
Tovueeuring a husband for his daughter and for securing » wife for 
Lisson, lwenty-five years ago, in villages near Broach, there were 
vis half © dozen females in a community mustering handreds of 
touls,, Secing,the ruinous effets ofthis competition, the Kanbis of the 
Mroach district entered, about twenty-five years ago, into agreements, 
Tucked by heavy penalties, to intermarry only among themselves, 

et "the result of the agroe- 
jPeecer| mentiwill be seen from the 
ouccsre| table in the margin. The 
condition of many of the 
Kanbi cultivators of the 














rei .| 17,881 | 12,651 | 30.052) 327 esa co 
1851 17381 | 12081 | Sees | apo. | district is said to havo 
1872 Uéooe | 14,100 | 30,709 | 1771] boon permanently ime 


proved by the high prices 
{ot ruled during the Amorican war. Unlike the Bohorés, the Kan 
Tetce said to have nctod with modoration, employing their gains in 
paying off old debts, and hoarding what was over in the form of orne- 
Peete or investing it in advancos to their loss frugal neighbours. 








Though The Kanbis of tho district are olmost entirely agriculturists, @ 
fewref them live in towns, aud act as tenders and money-lenders, The 
Rajputs aro divided into two classon: i, Gariids, and i, cultivators; 





the former ive npon the rent of Jand, and thelatter cultivate with their 
cae chands, ‘Chere is nothing in the dress or habits of the cultivat- 
fog Rejpats to distinguish thom from the Kanbis, though, os farmers, 
thoy are far inforior i Colonel Williams gives tho followin 
arc yunt of this body of agriculturists : “Tho Rajputs of tho Brond 
aeoaot afford anotticr justance of a complote change from the warlike 
a turbulent charactor to that of quietness, obedicuce, and industry. 
Mio headmon and sharcholdors of many villages aro Rajpats, | This 
description, of course, only epplios to such Rajputs as have beome 
Scclustvely cultivators, 'Thero ary Rajput inhabitants besides thoso, 
Ghiofly Gayésiss, or land-owners, who live a life of idleness on the rent 
ee itheir Innds} but evou thoso do not retain much of the military: 
Sharscter beyond what tho practice of wearing sword leaves them.” 
he Kachhide are market-gardencrs and vegetable-sellers, | Especially 
jn the southern parts of the distriot the Kachhids aro ekilled enltiva- 
tors, by the help of manure and irrigation growing large crops from 
stall plots of land. he Malis ront plots of land and grow flowering 
plants. 
‘Of manufacturers thoro were five classes, with a strength of 5,506 
souls (males 2,678, fenlos 2,628 , oF 1-98 per cont of tho total Hinda 
Naigtion, Of these, 1,045 (males 559, females 486) were Khatris; 
males 408, females 384) Bhévsérs, calico-printers; 178 (males 90, 
fomales 82) Galidrés, dyers; 75 (males 40, females $5) Bandhéris, 
wiahors of wille-cloth; and 8,416 (tales 1,775, females 1,641) Ghénchis; 
oil see Tho Khatris-weavo women’s robes and other coloured. 
Cloths. ‘This trade has suffered mach since the introduction of Huro- 
pron ploesgoodss ‘tho old looms that once nsed to make the fine cloth, 
“hich Broach was famous, aro broken up. Many of the Khatris 
aw work as labourers, andare said to be in poor circumstances. | The 
Bhaveérs print tho robes worn by women. Though the competitios 
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Cultivators. 


‘Bards and actors, 
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with European goods has injured their trade, the Broach prints are 
considered superior to those prepared at other places, and the work- 
men are at present in good condition. 


OF artizans there wore eight classes, with w total strength of 14,542 
souls (males 7,542, females 7,000), or 3:24 per cent of the total Hinda 
Population. Of these, 2,419 (males 1,224, females 1,195) were Sonis, 
gold and silversmiths ; 2,368 (mules 1,477, fomales’ 1,301) Suthéra, 
Carpenters ; 253 (males 138, females 115)'Kansirés, ‘coppersmiths ; 
42 (males 18, females 24) Chundvés, brioklayers! 238 (males 116, 
fomales 122) Salits, masons ; 1,765 (males 054, females 811) Luhrs, 
blacksmiths ; 4,851 (males 2,543, females 2,308) Kumbhirs, potter 
‘and 2,106 (males 1,072, females 1,034) Darjis, tailors, 


Unier the head of bards and actors came four classes, with a total 
atrength of 1,601 souls (males 910, fomalos 691), or 0°58 per cont of the 
whole Hindu population, Of thovo, 869 (mates 472, females 297) 
were Bhits, bards ; 365 (malos 185, fomnles 180) Ghédvis or Chérans, 

walogists 5 245 (mnnlos 175, females 70) Bhawéyés, strolling como: 
ions; and 122 (males 78, females 44) Vyds. “Many Bhits or Barots 
have nls,” says Colonel Williams, “in this quarter completely abane 
doned tfose professions which, more to the northward, they ure 
engaged in exclusively, and live entirely by cultivating the Innd.” 
The Ohddvis yory much resemble tho Thdts in all thee batiten ad 
callings, but aro more often engaged in monoy-lending than the 
Bhits, ‘The Vyas aro, like Bhawéyés, anid to havo been originally 
Bréhians. Some of the Vyés aro money-londers, and a fow are 
cultivators, 











Of porsonal servants thoro 
of 5,282 (innlos 2,782, fern 





rero throo clnssos, with a total strongth 

2,500), or 1°89 por cent of the whole 
Hindu population. | OF theso, 3,036 (inales 2,071, females 1,865) wore 
Hajéims, barbers ; 1,121 (males 576, fomales 545) Dhobhis, washer- 
mon ; and 175 (males 85, femalos 00) Pakhilis, wator-drawere, 


Of hordimon and shepherds there wore throo classes, with a total 
strength of 3,260 (tmalos 1646, fomales 1,614), or 1°18 per cent of the 
Whole Hindu population. ' OF these, 1,036 (males 062, females 974) 
wore Bharwads ; 1,183 (males 616, fornales ’) Rabéris; and 141 
(males 68, fomsles 73) Géduriés, About the Bharwads and Rabéris of 
the district Colonel Williams says: “'Thore are good many Rabaris or 
Bharwads in the Jambusar, A’mod, Dehej, and Hansot sub-divisions, 
Whoro pasturage is extonsive on tho flats that Iie botweon the oultic 
vated parts and the sea, A Rabéri cannot tell the numbor of his 
flock, but he knows them all by fignro nnd face, and is aware of the 
bsenco of an individual. ‘Theso pooplo lond a perfectly rural life; they 
‘urenover the inhabitants of towns or villagos, and when huts are ore, 
ea by thom, they aro of tho most slight and temporary description, 


They are very different in appearance, manners, and dress from thi 
other inhabituata.” ts teh ‘ 






























ink Se Broach district the work of brick laying is chietly in the hands of Manal- 
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Of fishers and sailors there were three classes, witha total strongth 
‘of 8,238 souls (males 4,288, females 3,950), or 2°18 per cent of the 
whole Hindu population, Of these, 1,250 (males 615, females 644) were 
Khérwas, seamen ;! 736 (males 378, females 358) Bhois, polanquin- 
bearers ; and 6,243 (males 3,295, females 2,948) Méchhis, fishers. 
‘Among the sea-furing population’ there are many families who are 
Tol ciilierealow'er fishers. Arcong tho. Khérwts, for: instance, « 
portion are employed as tile-tarners or in making’ ropes ; some of 
the Machhis are cultivators, while the Bhois, who before th ening: 
of the railway were palanquin-bearrs, have now, to a great extent, 
become the domestic servants of well-to-do townspeople. 

‘Of labourers and miscellaneous workers there were thirteen classes, 
with a total strongth of 77,921 souls (malos 40,511, fomales 37,410), 
Or 2812 per cont of tho wholo Hindu population, ‘OF these, 68,001 

(males 35,698, females 3) wore Kolis ; 1,501 (males 760, females: 

41) Golds, rice-pounders 1 (males 140, females 141) Bhidbhojis; 
1,125. (mates Gb5, females 460) Marathas ; 221 (males 157, females 
64) Purabiés; 1,073 (males 541, femalos 532) ‘Talwadis, toddy- 
drawers ; 737 (males 377, femalos 360) Ods, diggors; 248 (males 
124, females 124) Sigands; 110 (males 44, fomales 66) Lodhis ; 
2,166 (males 1,149, females 1,017) Wighris, fowlers and hanters ; 
1,607 (males 856, females 751) Réwalids, cotton-tape-makers ; 39 
(males 23, femalos 16) Pomlis ; 26. (males 16, fonaloa 10) Wains- 
fords, bamboo-splitters ; 167 (males 101, fomales 66) miscellancons, 
Though bolonging to « raco who, in other parts of Gujordd, are 
well known as robbers and bad characters, the great namber of 
the Broach Kolis have for long been orderly and indastrious, In 
1820 Colonel Williams found them obedient subjects ‘as well as 
‘able husbandmen,’ and some of the finest villages in the Hénsot 
‘sub-division were at that time held by Koli sharers, and peopled and 
‘cultivated chiefly by men of that caste. Mr, Elphinstone speaks of the 
Kolis as among’ the most respectable cultivators? These remarks 
apply ofly to falabda, ot indigenous, Kolis, who are all agriculturiat, 
‘and some of them in good condition, The members of the other sub- 
divisions aro almost all poor, supporting: thomsclvos as labourers, 
priata trrants ol vila watcinen, The lat rapt las 

the Pétanwiria branch, who are still known as bad characters, 
Besides following their regular occupation of rice-pounding, some of 
the pe wee inder lane ead Caer hés and Purabids, 
men of sever ites, eng chiefly as domestic servants, peons, 
Fea eta etl mre Sera ie 

OE aborigines thero wore two clases, with a total strongth of 
42,859 souls (males 21,914, females 20,945), or 15°25 per cent ‘of the 
total Hinda population. Of these, 18,156 (males 9,247, females 8,909) 
were Taldviis, and 24,703 (males 12,607, females 12,036) Bl 
‘Mr. Davies gives the following account of the Bhils and ‘Taldvids* 
‘‘Phey can hardly, with propricty, be said to bo natives of Brosch 









































| Besides the Hinda seamen, there is a considerable population of Musnlmin reamen, 
* Bom, Rey. Sel, I, 663, 
‘Mr, Davies’ Statistical Report, 1949, 
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since they have emigrated from the neighbouring Réjpipla territory. 
f the 8,000 village watchmen in the district fully half are Bhils, the 
eat are Kolis anf TulAvika, Sono are olao engaged aa watchinca by 
small proprietors. Uncouth in personal appearanco, and despised as 
well ns feared by nearly all classes of the inhabitants, the immigrant 
Bhil rarely finds private service. If he does, itis only in some mean 
and ont-of-door capacity. And yet the Bhil and Koli have their 
virtues ; they are by custom almost the only carriers of the public 
money from the village revenue clerks to the district officers, and in 
this manner they are habitually entrusted with considerable sums of 
money. But, though booty is thus placed within their reach, there is 
scarcely an instance on record of this trust being betrayed. The arms 
of the Bhil (which he generally carries about him) consist. of a bamboo 
bow, witha rind of the same material for a string, and halé a dozen 
formidable arrows. He dislikes a sword, and is not at home with a gun, 
His habitual dress is of the coarsest ‘home-made cotton eloth, and 
‘his matted hair is seldom seen with any semblance of a covering.” 


Of workers in leather there wero two classes, with a total strength 
of 4,865 souls (males 2,512, females 2,353), or 1°73 por cent of the 
whole Hinda population. Of these, 1,859 (males 712, females 647) 
were Mochis, shoe-makers, and 3,306 (males 1,800, females 1,706) 
Khalpés, tanners. 





Of depressed enstes,—thoso whose touch is considered by Hindus» 
pollution,—there were threo, with a total strength of 24,345 (males 
12,470, females 11,875), or 8:79 per cent of the total Hind popula- 
tion. Of these, 381 (males 198, fernales 183) were Garndis, priests 
to the Dhers ; 16,739 (males 8,618, females 8,121) Dhers, sweepers ; 
and 7,225 (males 3,654, females 3,571) Bhangids, ‘scavengers, 








Devotees and religious mendicants of various names—Brahmachéri 
Wairégis, Goséis, Saahos, and Jogis—numbered 2,140 (males 1,382 
females 758), or 0-78 per cent of the entire Hindu population. On 
account of the sanctity of the river Narbada, many religious mendi- 
eants visit Broach and Sukaltirth. Some of them remain for a con- 
siderable time, while others, after a stay of a few days, pass on in 
their tour of pilgrimage. ‘There are many resident Gosiis in the 
Gistrict, who, in addition to their regular work as priests, engage to 
some extent in trade and in money-lending.! 

Tho Musalmén section of the population amounted to a total of 
69,033 souls (males 35,296, females 33,787), or 19-7 per cent of the 
entire population of thedistrict. With the exception of the Bohorss, 
who are a well-to-do class, the Broach Musalinéns are for the 
most part ina depressed condition. ‘The Musalméns include two 
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classes distinct in origin, though now considerably mixed by inter- Chapter ITE 
marriage—Musalmén immigrants, and local converts to Islém. Of population. 
the Musalméns, whose origin is traced to Hindu converts, the most J 
important are the Bohoras, Under the head Bohords the consus re- ™Musalmin clantes, 
turns include n total population of 30,825 souls (males 15,656, females 
15,169), or 44 per cont of the entire Musalinén population, This 
body includes two main classes, distinct-from each other in 
‘occupation and in religion, Of these, the one, generally engaged in 
trade and living in towns, are most of them Isméili Shiés in reli- 
gion ; and the other, belonging to the Sunni community, are a country 
le, employed almost entirely in tilling the fields. No dotailsare 
ayailable to show the actual strength of each of these classes, Butin 
the Broach district the pedlar Bohorés aro a very small body, to be 
found only in the towns of Broach and Jambusar, while the peasant 
Bohorés form a large seotion of the population, and are distributed 
over every part of the district. According to Colonel Williams there 
were, in 1818, Beer es villages in which the headmen and the 
shareholders were Bohorés, ‘The peasant Bohorés are a very hard- 
working, intelligent, independent, and somewhat turbulent body of 
men. In language and habits they resemble the Kanbi and other 
Hindus, but are distinguishable from Hindus by their beard as well 
‘as by apecaliar cast of countenance. At the same timo, while pro- 
fessing the faith of Islim, they do not intermarry with other Musal- 
méns, These two classes of Bohoris are among the most interest= 
ing of the Musalméns of Gujarat, not only from their peculiar history, 
many points in which do not seem to be free from mystery, but 
because, in contrast to the generally depressed stato of the Musalmén 
Population, the Bohords, whether as traders or as cultivators, are 
‘among the most prosperous communities of Gujarst, Details of the 
origin, history, and peculiar customs of both classes will be found in 
the general chapter on the population of Gujarét. ‘The peasant 
Bohoras, though as a class well-to-do, are not in. so good condition 
as, from their shrewdness and industry, they ought to be. Many of 
‘them contracted expensive habits daring tho prosperous times of the 
American war, and, though now not nearly so well off, continuing to 
spend large sums, have fallen into debt. “A few, when prices ruled 
high, started as traders; but most of the men who made this venture 
lost heavily from the fall in prices, and were again forced to take 
to cultivation. 
Besides the Memans, the Khojis, the Shekhdds, tho Téis, the 
‘Momnés, and the Chhipés, there is, among the orthodox Musalméns 
of Broach, a peculiar community called Nagoris. ‘These men have 





fot they recived prevent ut of sho rfinary rerennen bat in 17M advantage wa 
taken of tho presenos of the Goss to levy, i aldition to tho regular state demand: 
fam of one per ent under the namo of the Goult tex, though the whole of tho 
of the tax were not devoted to this charity. "The Goss did. ot come’ to 
‘intrict every yoar, Hut visited it at intervals of yoar or two.” Whon they did 
the goveramentollizrs enmpromiaed their clams for a sam much eas Ua 
‘actual proceeds ofthe ceax. ‘Tho acteal “payments made to th Gosia varied, 
Sccoring to ezcumatances, from £80 to £120 (ks 800 fo 1200), ining i ome Year 15 
‘Stuck an £400 (Ita, 4,000), and im another Year falling an low as 50. (ls B00), 
‘Wien the country fell ato thehands af tho" British, the lvy of thin cess wan ise 
continued.—Colouel Walker's letter to Goverament, dated 27th January 1308, 
3 70548 
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Tong been sottled in Bronch. ‘They are said to derive their names from 
their former home, Négor, a town in Mélwa. At present cart-men 
and labourers, the Nagoris are said to be a relic of the days when 
Broach was the centre of the trade of a large part of Western India, 
Other bodies of ‘Musslmine, converted. from Hinduism, are the 
Molesalims and Malcks. ‘The Molesaléins are half-converts to Islam 
from among the Rajputs, made principally in the reign of Mahmud 
Bogara (1459-1611). Except such of them ns aro large landholders, 
they are said, ass class, to be in an impoverished condition. The 
women do not help in the work of the field, nor do the men go out 
aslabourers. Given up to the use of opium and'spirits, they are 
involved in heavy debts, and aro in the hands of money-lenders. 
‘The Maicks are agriculturists, some of them ordinary villagers, others 
the headmen of their communities. The Maleks, like the Molesalams, 
were converted from Hinduism! in the time of Mahmud Begara 
(1459-1511). 


Exclusive of females 18,858 and children 25,154,—in all 44,012, or 
67°02 per cont of the Musalmén population,—the male adult popula- 
tion (21,658) was, according to Re rotara prepared in 1875 by the 
salletor, engaged in the fllowing professions; (1) persous engaged 
in government or other service, 893 ; (2) professional persons, 2745 
(8) persons in service, or performing personal offices, 479 ; (4) persons 
engaged in agriculture, 15,495 ; (5) persons engaged in commerce 
or trade, 245 ; (6) persons engaged in Sapakatical arts att muaateee 
tures, 9,299 ; and (7) miscellaneons persons, 973, 


‘The Pérsis numbered 3,116 souls (males 1,599, females 1,577), or 
088 per cent of the total population of the district. ‘Twenty-seven 
years ago Mr. Davies wrote : ‘The Pérsis have a distinct quarter in 
the town of Broach, in which they are known to have been denizens 
for upwards of six’ cent less than fonr disused towers of 
silence attest the generations which have passed.” Most of the 
Pérsis reside in the town of Broach. When Broach was a great 
> the chief ship-owners and brokers were Pérsis, and in the 
when its manufactures were famous, Pérsis were the moat 
skilfal weavers. ‘The weavers have now almost all left Broach, and 
only w few ship-owners remain, In the Ankleswar sub-division a 
large number of Pérsis aro engaged in agriculture. Mr. Williams 
In a few villages of the Aukleswar and Hénsot sub-divisions, 

‘the village headmen and some of the cultivators are Pérsis, and they 
are active and skilful husbendmen.” The entire anonopoly of the 
manufacture snd sale of spirituous liquors and toddy is in the hands 
of Pérsis. They also go into the Réjpipla territory, as far as the 
Bhil forests, to purchase mahura flowers. Owing to the decline of 
the soa trado of Broach, the Pérsis are said to have migrated from 
time to time to Bombay, thereby reducing their numbers from 
48,884 in 1820 to 2,552 in 1851, Since then the population has again 


























13 metas 
Bn she village of Chindpor, ia the Jambasar sub-division, the headiman, a Malek, 
# Mr, Davies Statintioal Report, 1949, 
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increased to 3,116. With the exception of a few families who aro 
Badly off, tho’Pérsis of Broach may be described a, on the whole, 3 
well-to-do community. In their way of living they aro said to bo 
much more frugal than the Pérsis of Surat. Exclusive of fomales 
1,019 and children 1,169,—in all 2,188, or 72°49 per cont, of the Pérsi 
popalation,—tho male adult: population (830) was, according to the 
return prepared by the collector in 1875, engaged in the following 
Fetestionn (1) persous engaced in goversmentoe other service, 49% 
Ta) professional persons, S55 (2) persone in eorvice or gertorning 
personal offices, 172 ; (4) persons engaged in agriculture, 138 ; (5) 
sone engaged in commerce and trade, 78 ; (6) persons poate in 
‘arts and manufactares, $01 ; (7) miscellaneous persons, 60. 
No separato statistios with regard to the European element in the 
Broach district aro shown in the census returns. But, owing to the 
of steam-factories, the strength of this class has increased 
considerably of late years, and thero is at present, probably, no district 
in the Bombay presidency where the number of non-official European 
residents is s0 Inrge as in Broach. 


‘The Hindu population of the district belongs, according to the 
census of 1872, to the following sects :— 


Statement showing the Strength of the diferent Hindu Sects, 1872, 
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From this statement it would seem that of the total Hindu poy 

tion tho Waishnavs numbered 110,207, or 39°78 per cent ; the SI 
22,105, or 7:97 per cent; the mixed classes 140,734, or 50°8 per 
cont; ‘and the Shravaks 8,986, or 1-48 per cent. ‘The Musalmén 
mulation belongs to two sects, Sunni and Shia ; the former num- 
Bored 68,144 souls, or 08°71 per cont, of tho total Musalmén popula 
tion, and the latter, which contained 889 persons, or 1°29 por cent of 
the total Musalmin population, included the Surat or Daudi trading 
Bohorés, some of the Momnés, and the few Khoja families who are 
settled in the district The Pastis are: divided into two classes, 
Shéhanshéhi and Kadmi; the number of tho former was 3,092, or 
9028 per cent, and that of the lator was twenty-four, or 0-77'per 
the total of eighty-six Christians, representatires of seven 
Res actos eight were Roman. Catholics, 
fisteen Prosbyterins, ning Native Christians, seven Episcopalians, 
four Wesleyans, one Armenian, and one B Of tho remainder, 
ight Wore dove ana Gttoen ‘Sikhs; wile vader. the head “ail 
re? 1,002 persons, chiely ‘members of the wandering tribes, were 
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Arranged according to their position as dwellers intowns or im 
villages, the population of the ‘district forms two classes, the vile 





Ingors being four times as numerous as the townsmen. Under the 
latter head come the inbabitants of the towns of Broach 86,932, 
Jambusar 14,024, Ankleswar 9,414, and A'mod 6,125; or total 
town population of 67,395 souls, or 19°24 per cent of the entire in 
Ihnbitants of the district. Originally these towns were walled, and 
each of them was provided with a fort, Within the walls lived 
the richest part of the people, dwelling in well-built houses ; without 
the walls were the poorer classes, lodged chiefly in hovels. Though 
the fortifications are now allowed to fall into decay, a marked dis- 
tinction between the town proper and its suburbs still remains, 
‘The rural classes, comprising 282,927 souls, or 80-76 cent of 
the entire population, live in villages, varying in size from small 
towns of 4,152 inhabitants and 1,146 houses to hamlets with sixty- 
four souls and cloven honses. A village of average size contains 
190 honses and 688 inhabitants. ‘“ The villages of Broach,” says Mr. 
J. M. Davies, “have (1848) in general a thriving appearance, arising 
from the common use of tiles for the houses in lieu of thatch, and the 
trees with which the villages aro mostly surrounded contribute to 
produce at a distance n pleasing effet. “Ocoupying » perfectly level 
‘Country, these clumps of trees, at an average distance of about three 
miles apart, indicate tho sites of thes scattered communities, each 
‘baying its proportion of wells and tanks, ‘Temples and mosques are 
extremely rare, and but seldom appear in tho picture, the inhabitants 
being, in fact, anything but a priest-ridden people, Setting aside the 
jitals of Bronch snd Jambusarand the smaller towns of Ankleswar, 
‘Amod, Gajera, Kavi, and Hénsot, the general average gives to each 
yillage 134 houses and 509 inhabitants. ‘The houses throughout the 
villages are mostly built of unburnt bricks. ‘Those built. of burnt 
bricks do not average more than ten in ahundred. The 406 villages 
contin 57,007 houses, of which 49,710 are tiled, 7,265 are thatched, 
and thirty-two have mud-terraced roofs. The respectable inhabitants 
aye their houses together in courts or closes, the entrance to which is 
‘bya gateway common to all the families who belong to the same close, 
courts are shut at night, and the cattle driven within are thus 
protected, The poorer and more degraded classes of people inhabit 
the outskirts of the village, and live in hovels of the most wretched 
description.” Formerly many of the villages were surrounded by 
walls of mud or bumt bricks as a shelter against the attacks of free 
booters ; but now, except for the traces of fortifications in some of 
the towns, only one alienated village, Adol in the Broach sub-division, 
remains walled, and its fortifications are saidin many places to be 
roken down, ‘In the richer villages the house of the village shop- 
keeper is generally ono of the largest and best built, His wares are 
not, as a rule, exposed, as they are in town shops, om tiers of wooden 
steps rising on each side of thy door ; but on entering the house, the 
front room is generally found to be set apart for laying ont the grain 
‘and other articles offered for sale. Exclusive of fourteen hamlets there 
were 414 inhabited state and alienated villages, giving an average of 
6/20 villages to each square mile, and 845 inhabitants to each village. 
Of the whole number of villages there were fifty-one with less 
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than 200 inhabitants; 155 with from 200 to 500; 122 with from 500 
to 1,000; sixty-six with from 1,000 to 2,000 ; ten with from 2,000 to 
8,000 ; six with from 3,000 to 5,000; and two from 5,000 to 10,000. 
Oftowns with a population of more than 10,000 souls there were two. 
‘As regards the number of houses there was, in 1873, a total of 96,723, 
or on an average 71:21 houses to each square mile, showing, as com- 
fared with 79,992; the corresponding total in 1851, an increase of 

02 per cent, and 78-45 per cent in excess of 54,197, the number 
‘of houses registered in 1818.1 OF the total number, 26,047 houses, 
Jodging 98,139 persons, or 28:01 per cent of tho entire population, 
‘at the rate of 3°65 souls to cach house, were buildings with walls of 
‘stone or fire-baked brick, and with roofs of tile, cement, or sheet 
iron. ‘The remaining 69,776 houses, accommodating 252,183 per- 
sons, or 71:99 per cent, with a population per house of 3°61 souls, 
inclided all buildings covered with thatch or leaves, or whose outer 
walls were of mud, or of bricks dried only by the sun. e 


Under the head of land tenures some description will be found of 
the constitution of the two classes of villages, the simple, or sen 
and the sharehold, or bhagdér, village. At the time of the introduc 
tion of the frst survey (1811-1820), as far ns their relations with 

Wernment were concerned, there would seem to have been but 
Fito differenco in the system of managing the two classes of villages. 
In the sharchold villages the sharers had a representative, or matdddr, 
With whom the representative of the state, the collector, fixed in 
each year the amount of the village contribution, leaving the mem- 
bers of tho community to sottle among themsclves how much each 
should poy. And so, in the simple villages, the collector settled with 
the village representative, the patel; and the patel, on his return to 
the village, arranged with the body of permanent or -japti, cultivators 
how the amount of the total state demand was to be distributed 
over the lands of tho village. 


‘The great change in the revenuo management introduced in 1836, 
ander which the amount of each cultivator’s payment was fixed by 
government officers, and not left to be adjusted by the community, 
Towered the position and authority of the patel, or head of the village. 
‘On the other hand, the position of the heads of villages has been im= 
Pere by making them servants of the state, and by paying them 

thelr services. Under the former arrangement the village patela 
in ‘ the Broach district, with very few exceptions, neither held land 
or received any payment or allowances in virtue of their office, 
‘heir succession to the office was entirely independent of govern- 
ment. ‘They held no government document conferring or rocog- 
nizing their appointment : it was purely a village coucern’® Village 














2 Colonel William's Memoir, 16. 
4 Colonel Williams's Meno, 97, The greater pat af w 





follows on the subject 

of village organization has been tain from Colonel Williams's Memoir. The changes 

Foquized to take his account agree with the present stats af fue village popslation 

Fave been made in sccordance with information supplied by Chunildl VenilAl, Haq. 

istrict deputy collector of Broach. 4 
2 Colonel Williams's Memoir, 38. 
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headmen are now appointed by government, and receive pay in 
cash and land, varying, according’ to the sizeof thoi village, rom 
be 1d (Re. 2-8-8) to £19 Ls bd. (Re. 100-11-4) a year, Tho power 
formerly enjoyed by tho patel as. head of the community an 
sident of the village council for deciding disputes among its mem- 
her, is in some parts ofthe prosidoncy sid fo 
passed into the hands of two classes of men, village schoolmasters 
‘nd pleaders. In Broach it would seem that schoolinasters have nob 
‘yet gained much influence among the rural population, and are not 
to any extant employed in writing petitions to government. On tho 
other hand, the district is anid to-bp “overrides by pleaders,? whoo 
intorest it isto stit up and bring into law courts disputes which, under 
the former system, might have been settled by a committee of tho 
Villagers. Still, however, as a lending man in the village, if he is » 
idly man and liked by the villagers, the patel has mach influence. 

















Disputes regarding divisions of movable and immovable property, 
ot olday 


cultivation roadway to fislds, water-coursos, points of inherit- 
‘anoo, and other matters not involving any question of crime, are still 
decided by the villago council, In religious and social matters the 
hheadman of tho villago takes tho Toad. When sacrifices have. to Bo 
offered, oF rites performed to the goddess Mdfa, for rain, or to put a 
‘top to cholera, the village is reprosonted by its headman, On social 
Sceasions, when the daughter of the headman is to be married, or 
‘when his fathor or mother has died, tho headman is expected to give 
feast to the whole village. At theso entertainments all the villagers, 
but such as belong to the ‘impuro? castes, sit down to dino at the 
tarno time, though if tho commanity includes moro than one caste, 
the mombers of the different castos sit in separate groups, the men 
and women ating at the samo timo in distinct rows. Somo food is 
given to the watchmen and other villagers of tho impuro ? castes, 
which they tnko away and ent at their own houses. So, too, the vile 
Inge family priest, exoopt inn village of Brihmans, would have his 
share of the dinner given to him in an uncooked stato. The headenen 
of villages aro also able to maintain their position of importance by 
acting as money-londers to the villagers. On a rough caleulation the 
‘headmon of about ono-cighth of the villages of the district lend money. 
‘They aro said, a8 a rule, to bo considerate to thoir debtors. In money 
tatters the headman is also somotimes of help to the villagers, 
acting as mediator betwoen a debtor and his creditor. By caste the 
Broach patele aro, in Hindu villages, Bréhmans, Kanbis, Rajputs, 
‘and Talabda Kolis; in Masalmdn villages, Bohiords; Meleke and’ Wala, 
‘saldms; and in one or two of tho villages of the Ankloswar sub-di 
sion tho headmen are Pérsis. 


‘Tho village accountant, or taléti, is reported by Colonel Walker in 
1804 ‘to have been amenable to the authori of the headman of tho 
Village, in whose charges their exponses were included. ‘Their dutios 
‘were to rogistor the lots of lands their bounds, ents; and ail eee 
inatters of expense in their little communities Colonel Williams 
(1820) describes them as being, by the original village constitution, 
Sapointed and paid by tho village. And, in spite of tho attempt 

‘had been made by the Taléti Regulation (II, of 1814) to raise 
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thom into a position in which they might act as a check to the patel, 
Mr. Elphinstone, in 1821, found that the village accountants were 
much more closely connected with the patels than in Ahmedabéd and 
Kaira, and more likely to conceal than to expose any fraud in the 
villi mans ent ; that, in fact, the ‘ Taléti Regulation * could 
Tani he said to have been introduced into Broach. So much was 
this the case that, in 1829, Mr, Williamson, the collector, wrote to 
government : “There wore no talétie in the Broach district till they 
Were introduced by mein September 1828.” Village clerks are now 
paid entirely in casb, and their position has beon improved of late 
Fears by an increase in their salaries. Each of them has charge of @ 
Hroup of villages, extending on an averago over six square miles, con- 
taining 1,492 inhabitants, and representing a revenue of £1,042 194, 
10d, (Rs, 10,429-14-8). 





In addition to the headman and the accountant, the full establishe Other servante, 


ment of village servants comprises the following mombers : the village 
family-priest, ghamot ; tho potter, kumbhar ; the barber, hajdm ; the 
ner, mudhdr; the blacksmith, tur; the tailor, darji; the shoo 
or, mochi; the washerman, ihobhi; the tanner, Kidpo; the 
swooper, dher; the scavenger, bhangio; the watchman, wartanio, or 
rakha, 
Bréhmans do duty as village priests, teachers, and performers of 
coremonies. ‘They were formerly supported by an assignment of land, 
ia Miheie caima woro settled under the summary settloment 
‘Ket (Bombay Act VIL, of 1863), and they were allowed to remain 
{in possession of their land on paymont of a quit-rent equal to, one~ 
fourth part (four anna in tho rupoo of ts rgolne rental. The villagy 
Bréhmoan acts as family priest to all classes of tho Hindu villagers, 
‘except to the Dhers, Bhangiés, and Khilpés, whose touch to a Hindu 
is pollution, "Hl in aupported fixed allotments of grain, by spe- 
il eupplive of uncook 


food when caste dinners are given, and by 

giftsof money on oreasion of Ldunsiage o investiture with tho encred 

‘Tho servicos duo by tho carpenter and the blacksmith aro con: 
fined to the making and mending of agricultural tools. All. other 
‘work, such as ‘or repairing carts or building houses, is paid 
for by the individual requiring the work tobe done. ‘There hne 
‘been ‘little change in the position of villagers of this class during 
the last fifty years. ‘The land, pasdita, formerly held by them, has 
een continued to them on payment of m quit-rent of one-fourth 
of the ordinary rental. As in former times, the villagers continua 
to poy. ther earpanter and ‘blacksmith in grain, and in return their 
ploughs and harrows are ropaired. When a villager requires other 
ror to bo done,—a cart to be mado, or « house built,—he pays tho 
Village corpenter in cash at the current rates of labour. TE ho has 
fo build n house, tho villager might engage a skilled carpenter from 
the nearest town ; but, as a rule, he would also employ the village 
‘carpenter. 

‘Mhe village potter supplies tho villagers with articles of earthon~ 
‘ware, and, where there is no regular Waterman, the potter brings 
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travellers their supply of water, He keops a separate water-jar for 
each caste, and in this way travellers of all castes, even Brélimans, 
can take water from him. Besides his duty as a waterman, ho has 
to smear the floor of the patel’s office, chora, and in some other ways 
acts ax his servant, The potter is paid by the villagers in 
and, besides, was formerly in the enjoyment of rent-free land. On 
Payment of a quit-rent of one-fourth of their ordinary rental, the 
potter has been allowed to remain in possession of his lands, 


‘The village tailor does all their sewing for men, and makes boddices 

for women. ‘The villagers geuerally pay him a regular amount in 

im. As the tailor docs to service'ts the stato the quitreat on 

is lands was fixed at one-half of the ordinary rent of the lands. 
‘Thore are more villages without than with a tailor, 


‘The washerman cleans the men’s clothes. But, like the tailor, 
{ig not found in village establishment, He is paid in grain by 
‘the villagers, and his land has been continued to him on payment of 
a quit-rent equal to one-half of the ordinary rental. 


‘The village barber not only shaves and cuts nails, but is tho 
Village surgeon, knowing how to bleed, and in a few cases how to 
Set bones. “The barber's wife is commonly the midwife. Perhaps 
ecause he is at rest almost all the day, the barber is the man 
chosen at night to act as torch-bearer when a traveller passes 
through the village, or when the patel is on the track of thieves. He 
is paid by an allotment of grain; and because of the public services 
ho performs a8 a torch-bearer, he has been continued in possession 


ofthis land on payment of aquit-rent of one-fourth part of its ordinary 
rental, 


‘The shoe-maker repairs the shoes of the community, and makes up 
‘what little leather is required in yoking the bullocks.” As the shoe 
maker performs no public service, his quit-rent has been fixed ab 
‘one-half of the ordinary rental. 





‘The tanner and leather-dressor prepares the leather from the hides 
‘of tho cattle, sheep, and goats that die about the village. As the 
tanner performs no public service the quit-rent he pays has been 
fixed at one-half of the ordinary rental. As the skins of animals 
that die in tho village are the tanner’s perquisite, he gots but little 
grain from the villagers. 

‘The watchmen form the village guard. In the northcrn parts of 
the district they are for the most part Kolis, South of the Narbada 
and in the Broach sub-division they are chiefly Bhils, Except somo 
of the Kolis in Jambusar, who have swords and shields, almost all 
Watchmen are armed with bows and arrows. None of them are 

rovided with fire-arms, Sums of money are often escorted by them 
1m the village to the collector's treasury at the head station, In 
Some villages thero are fifteen or twenty watchmen, in others nob 
rote than four. The langost establishment of men is generally to 
tee in the villages of the Sambasar sub-division, | ‘Tho watch 
no allotment of grain from the villagers. ‘They are paid 

by the state, partly in cash and partly by the grant of rent-free lands, 
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‘Though very poor, tho trustworthiness of these men when in charge 
of treasure is remarkuble. Not only are they perfectly honest them- 
selves, but will resist to death any attempt to rob them of their 
charge. 

‘The scavenger, bhangio, removes filth of every description, including 
night-soil. le is iy, at the call of all travellers, to show the road 
as far asthe next village. Ho carries lotters and messages; he attends 
travellers on their patting up at tho village, showing them where to 
encamp, giving information of the stranger's arrival, and fetching 

them whatever may be wanting. He is in a surprising degree 
intelligent and activo; and thonghs his language at home is Gajardt, 
he can, as a rule, speak Hindusténi better than any other man in 
tho village.” Somo of the Bhangis cultivate, They got bat seanty 
allotments of grain from the villagers, but generally go the roun: 
of an evening, about seven o’clock, when dinner is over, and collect 
scraps, As theirservices are most useful to the public, the Bhangiés 
have been continued in the enjoyment of their land free from rent, 











Like the Bhangio, the Dher acts as a sweeper; bat, unlike the 
Bhangio, he will not romove night-soil. He also carries letters and. 
Sagange and shows boundavos,”‘They sometimes get allotments of 

rain from the villagers, not so much as barbers, but more than 
Biaigite’) On sotpunt of thetr asefaloees ea public eorvants, the 
Dhers were allowed to retain their land free of rent. 


Bosides the ordinary establishments, special cireumstances some- 
fimes lend villages to engage some ofthe following men: tho kaia 
or water-drawer, who draws tho water from the village well by 
means of a leather bag and a rope made of green hide, supplied at 
‘the village expense. he pair of bullocks used by the kosia is far- 
nished in turn by the cultivators. ‘The water drawn is chiefly for the 
oo of the cattle, and falls into a large reservoir adjoining the well 
from which they drink, Some of these wells and reservoirs are 
handsome structures. As a rule, these men receive no allotment of 
grain from the villagers. "They sometimes cultivate, and have been 
continued in the enjoyment of their lands on payment of one-half of 
the ordinary rental, ‘The parabio, or water-supplicr, who gets his 
name from parab, a place where travellers are supplied with water, 
takes his station under a tree on the high road, not perhaps near the 
village, but the place best suited for his purpose. He has by him 
several pots of clean cold water, which he gives for drink to all 
passengers who ask for it. The parabio is either aman or an elderly 
woman of high caste, so that the water may bo unexceptionable to 
all, Sometimes the water supplier is a man of low caste—a Koli, 
‘Talvia or Bhil; even then travellers of high caste might take 
ater from his hands so long ashe had more than one pot for water. 
High-casto men generally, however, make themselves independent 
of walersellors by. carrying with thom n metal pot tid by a string, 
‘Men of this class hold no village land. ‘Travellers ond the people of 
the villages near generally pay them something. Except in lu 

illages the goldsmith seldom forms part of tho village establishe 
ment. He formerly worked for the patel, but was never paid for his 

8 705—49 
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services in grain, When his help is wanted he receives tho current 
rate of wages in money. ‘The land held by the sont was assessed at 
its full value. ‘Tho bivot or biit, singer and genealogist, is seldom 
mot with as a village servant in the Broach district, ‘The practice 
of employing mon of this class as sccurity for tho fulfilment of an 
figreement bns not been in force for more than fifty years. ‘The 
Wid registors births and donths, and for this work receives cash 
payments, He will also take food in a Kanbi’s or Rajput’s house, 
Though he will not cat along with his hosts,» ‘The lands formerly held 
by bite wero not granted on condition of service, He was allowed 
to romain in possession on paying aquit-rent under the provisions of 
the wiimmary nothlement Act ‘he ddiun, or toacher, fw a Mubam- 
rmadan, and was formerly found in Bohora villages, "Tho Bohoris 
now learn less Urdu than they formerly learn! ‘he dkhun nn 
no rent-freoland, The wai, or physician, administers to tho village 
community, butis found only in largo villages, perhaps in one village 
‘out of every twonty. "The practioa of thee doctors has fallen off of 
Into years, ‘Thoso men hold no service land. By caste they are 
generally Bréhmans, though sore are Hajéms, and ono in A’mod is 
© Shrévak, ‘The joshi, astrologer and astronomer, makes almanacs, 
fusrigas dates, duration of seasons, divisions and periods of the year. 
Henames days for sowing or boginning tho differant field works. No 
fone but a Joshi can cast n horoscope... ‘This is a very elaborate piece 
of work, ‘The paper, from fifty fo wixty yards Tong, is filled with 
pictures, and takes tho astrologer from throo to four mouths to pre- 
pare. tow poop can unlrntnd what as bean written, Tho 
gher classes of Hindus, Brahmaus and Rajputs, generally havo 
horoscopes, but Kanbis and Kolis seldom havo thom, Again, Mole- 
tats ploy an astrologer, but Bohorés do not. Mon of thiclas 
hold no service land, The Blawdyaa, or strolling players, arw found 
{n tho eatablishmonts of only a few villages. ‘They sro nbont in partios 
of from fiftoon to twenty wider a headinan called ndik, One of tho 
Bastion prepares tho pices, but none of tho plays are writfon out 
hey hold no service lands, Goat or wairiyi, Hindu dovotoos—In 
flimost evory villago land has been granted as the endowment of tho 
station, or math, of one of these devotees. Tho math is commonly 
8 plousnt.open ailing, nd teaellrs aro getomimodated and. hos- 
Pilably treated there. "iio gait oF wainigi,” saya Colonel Williams 
in rospected and looked up to by all castes of tho inhabitants, and 
‘often contributes, by his impartial influence, to the preservation of 
harmony and good order in the community.” ‘The nbove remarks 
spy alo to Musatmin devotes, fir ‘Boy aro not unfrequent 
maintained in Hindu villages, “And n sharo of tho village land i8 
‘often assigned for the bonefit of tho tomb of somo Musalmén saint. 
Tn all Bohora and other Musalmén villages a portion of the Tand ia 
et apatt forthe support of « mosque and to maintain an ocr, oF 
‘nulla, to kesp tho place clean and in good order. ‘Tho mula also 
receives prosents from tho peoplo, an allotment of grain, or tho gift 
‘of some article of dross, In almost every village one or more Hind 
‘amples are endowed with plots of laud. “Theres eneally a coun 
‘of villagers chosen to seo hat the proceads of the land are applied 
‘poy tho temple priest, puidr, and keep the place inomder. Fifty 
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ears ago tanks were often endowed with land to pay for their repairs 
Zow thero are said to bo no lands of this class, 


Hawildér, peon, and méljapti, bailift—In Colonel Williams’ time 
these men were appointed annually by government, but were paid 
from the villages, and their support formed # charge over and above 
the government demand. At that time it was the custom to bring 
the whole crops of the village into one threshing-floor, or Khali, These 
mon were stationed in the grain-yard to prevent the removal of 
the produce till the collector should give orders that it might be 
taken away. ‘Their power was then considerable, and their perqui- 
fies wereyaid to border on oxnction. “ T¢ thowo appointments,” saya 
Colonel Williams, “were not made to villages which pay their 
revennes punctually, it would no doubt be great relief to’ them.” 
When tho system of collecting the crops was done away with, tho 
tervices of the miljapti lost much of their consequence. “The havil- 
dar is, howover, still retained, and paid in cash about Bs. 6d. (Rs. 4-4) 
4 month. ‘They now act as messengers for tho ‘village accountant, 
collecting the villagers when the timo for paying instalments comes 
round, ‘They wear a belt as a badge that they aro in the service of 
government, and, when in the village, live in the pafel's office. By 
Bone eee ten are chielly Mosalmann, “They belong to the large 
towns of the district, and, though expected to do so, they do not 
spend all their time in the village. Besides their pay, they receive 
‘some presents of grain from tho villagers. 


‘Though most of the villagos of the district havo on their establish- 
ments mon of different castes, there aro many villages of which the 
great body of the cultivators belong almost all to ono class. ‘Thus, 
Some of the village communities aro composed almost entirely of 
Brahmans, others of Kanbis, others of Rajpnts. There are also Koli 
villages inhabited by Kolis of tho Talabda class, and Musalmén 
Communities, some consisting entirely of Bohorés, othors of Musalméns 
Delonging to other classes, With rogard to the settlement of quos- 
tions that concern the whole body of villagers, such as common 
Fights to grazing lands or to forests, there would soom to be little 
Aifticalty in Broach. The Broach villages have no villngo forests, 
fand so-are free from this cause of difficulty. With regard to the 
extent'to which one man may make use of the common grazing 

uta thore would seom to be no limit. A may send fifty eatle 
{Fhe hina so many, and B only two if ho has not more. Dhers, Bhan- 
sie, ad Khilpds ao not allowed to rink from the villago well, 

‘works, such ns digging n well, or clearing out a tank, tho expense 
of labour is distributed amongst the holders of lands at so much on 
the half acre, or bigla, in the possession of each man, 


‘With rogard to tho relations among the different classes of culti- 
vyators, the superior position of th sholders in_villoges held on 
the sharehold system, and, in simple villages, the existence of « body 
fof men whose share of the total government demand the village 
Yiead could not in an arbitrary way increase, would seem to corre- 

md to tho distinction between original settlers and cultivators who 
Had joined tho community at some later time. In many instancos 
cultivators of one village are engaged in tilling the land of another 
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yillago, Thoso men are stylod uparwérin! But their social position 
ig not affected by the fuct that cultivate in a village in which 
pal they do not live, nor are they called upon to make any payment to 
sconmaities, the village authorities, or in any way to join tho community of tho 
¥ village a pest of whose Jands they till, Ono of the most noteworthy. 
a it have taken place of lato years is said to be tho extent 
to which tho waste lands of villages and the holdings of the poorer 
class of cultivators have been taken up by townsmen of capital, Pirsis, 
"and Hindus of various castes, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Agriculturo is the most important industry of the district, sup. 
portlig 185,904 persous, or 44°06 per cent of the entire population. 


‘Tho geological division of the soils of the district is into light 
soils and black soils, For agricaltaral purposes each of theso two 
main classes contains soveral sub-divisions. ‘Tho light soil, gonit 
goridu, oF mérwa, varies in character from the tract of consolidated 
‘sand-drift in tho soath of the district known, from its abundance of 
praton, by the name of morpana, to the heavier lands in tho neigh; 

jourhood of the Narbada, almost merging into the richest alluvial 
loam, or biiitha, Again, the soils that come under the general head 
Of black, or lids, range from therich alluvial deposits on the banks of 
tho Narbada through tho rogular deep cotton mould, hiinam, to the 
shallower and soils nearer the seo, the bird lands yielding 
little but wheat, The different varieties of black soil together 
‘occupy about twelve-sixteonths of the whole caltarable area of tho 
district, ‘The staple crops grown on the black soils are rice, cotton, 
wheat, and millet, juir. Of the four-sixteenths remaining for the 
light soil, throe-sixicenths are the ordinary varieties, gonit and gorddu, 

jolding coreals, pulses, and garden stuffs; and one-sixteenth is the 
Heck tik ettavel deposit known as bivitha, in which products of all 
Kinds, especially tobacco and castor-oil plants, are raised. 

The state, or Khilea, villages of tho district contain 933,764 
‘acres, of which 193,86 acres, or 20°76 per cent, are alienated, pay= 
ing only a quit-rent to the state, and 243,556 acres, or 2608 per cent, 
fre unarable waste land, including the area of village-sites, roads, 
rivers, reservoirs, and the tracts of salt land, or klvir, liable to bo 
flooded at specially high tides. The total area of state arable land 
ig, therefore, 496,322 acres, of which 458,780 acres, or 92-44 por 
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cont, are occupied, and 37,542, or 7°56 per cent, unoccupied. About 
2,688 acres of Kidir Inud have been taken up by private individuals 
for reclamation. ‘These lands have been leased by government, on 
special conditions, rent free for the first ten years, and for the twenty 
following. at yearly rents varying from 6d. to Ts, (4as, to 8 as.) an 
acre. When thirty years have expired, these lands will be subject 
to the usual survey rates, 


In this district a ‘plough of land’—that is, the area that ean bo 
tilled by a plough drawn by one pair of oxen—is held to vary from 
twonty acres in black soil to nine acros in the lighter varieties. " Care- 
Jess cultivators who, instead of concentrating their resources on a 
small farm, prefer to run over a large area, can with « single pair of 
bullocks till, especially in wheat land, a& mach as thirty acres of 
black soil. “This cannot, however, be considered the generally ap- 
Proved system. The mean average per plough in Ankleswar is 
Seventeen acres, while in Waigra, where nearly all the soil is black, 
tnd much of it poor black, the ayerage area per plough stands a8 
high us twenty-eight acres, 

















According to the collector’s administration report for 1874-75, the 
stock in the possession of tho cultivators of state, or khlea, villages 
‘amounted during that year to 27,192 ploughs, 20,081 carts, 67,570 
ballocks, 58,442 buffaloes, 15,789 cows, 3,211 horses, 33,276 sheep 
and goats, and 1,809 asses. Agricultural oxen are of two kinds,—the 
home-bred, or talabda, bullock, a small slight-bodied animal, worth 
from 26 to £12 (Rs. 60 to 120) a pair, and the lange-boned muscular 
ox of northern Gujardt, worth from £15 to £20 (Rs. 150 to 200) 
8 pair, 

From the agricultaral returns for the ‘year 1874-75, it would seem 
that of 457,806 acres,' the total rent-yielding area, 63,606 acres, or 
18°89 per cont, were fallow or under grass. Of tho 304,200 acres 
under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 170,060 ‘acres, or 
43-14 per cent, of which 78,601 acres were under Indian millet, juwdr 
(Sorghum vulgare) ; 50,837 ander wheat, ghau (Triticum sestivam) ; 
20,859 under rice, déngar (Oryza sativa); 16,087 under millet, bijri 
Pistons spicatus) ; and 4,176 under kodra (Paspalum scrobiculatum), 

‘ulses occupied 35,780 acres, or 9°07 per cent, of which 14,250 acres 
wore under turer (Cajanus indicus), and 21,580 under miscellaneous 
pulses, comprising wal (Dolichos lablab) ; gram, chana (Cicer arioti- 
num) ; mag (Phaseolus radintus) ; and pens, watdna (Pisum sativum), 
Oil-seods, including castor-seeds, divela (Ricinus communis), and tat 
(Besumum indicum), occupied 936 acres, or 0-22 per cent. Fibres ocou- 
pied 176,261 acres, or 44°71 per cout, of which 176,293. novos weno 
tunder cotton, kapis (Gossypium indicum), and twenty-cight under 
hemp, san (Crotalaria junces). ‘Miscellancons crops occupied 11,434 
acres, or 29 per cent, of which 2,421 acres were under tobscoo, 
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fambiku (Nicotiana tabacum); 552 under indigo, gali (Indigofera Chapter IV. 
tinctoria); 127 under sngar-cane, serdi (Saccharum officinaram); and grigulture, 
8,394 under miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 


‘The following statement! shows the area of government assessed. 
land cultivated with crops in 1859-60 snd in 1872-73 — 





Contrasted Cultivation Statement for the years 1859-60 and 1872-73. a 
1559-60 and 1872 
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Daring the thirteen years between 1859-60 and 1872-73, 41,266, 
acres of waste land were taken up for cultivation, A detailed com- 

rrison of the two years shows a falling off under the following 
Qoads: wheat is loss by 2,624 acres ; oilseeds by 803. acres ; indigo 
‘by 898 acres; sugar-cane by 460 acres; and vegetables and condi- 
ments by 4,825 acres. On the other*hand, there has been a remark- co 
able extension of 17,601 acres in the area devoted to other cereals . 
than wheat, of 13,411 acrés under pulses, and of 13,354 acres under 
cotton; there has been a slight decrease, 123 acres, in the area under 
‘tobaceo, while in 1872 thore were 5,274 more acres returned as fallow 
and grass land than in 1859. 
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Chapter IV. ‘The following are some of the details of the cultivation of tho 
1g 
‘Agriculture. chief varioties af erops : 


Cotton ealtivation, _ Cotfon.—Among the crops of the district cotton holds the first 

place. Of 394,200, the total area of stato land cultivated in 1874, 

176,283 acres, or 44-7 per cent, were devoted to cotton. As com- 

pared with 1859-60, the returns for 1874 show an increase of cotton 

cultivation amounting to 31,450 acres, or 21°72 per cent. Cotton in 

Seed, or raw cotton, is called kapds. Two varieties are grown in 
* Broach, the annual of black soils, lila, and the triennial of light 
soils, jéria.” For the cultivation of cotton the black soil is most 
commonly used. But tho plant, when raitod in lightor soils, is 
generally much larger, and its staple equally good with the staple 
Of cotton grown in black soil. It is not sown oftener than once 
in three years, Cotton of cither kind is seldom grown by itself. 
Rice, or fodra (Paspalum serobiculatum), is usually sown with it in the 
same field. In black soils, to break through the regular rotation of 
crops in favour of cotton, and grow cotton more than once in three 
years, would be attended with certain prospective loss? A second 
Year's crop of cotton taken from the same field does not yield more 
‘thin one-half tho first 














In preparing them for sowing, cotton seeds are rubbed on a 
frame over which cocoantit-fibre cords are tightly stretched. ‘The 
seeds are then wetted in muddy water, and immediately afterwards 
plunged into wood ashes. ‘These ashes separate the seeds from each 
other, andso they are moro easily dropped one by one into the 
ground. Beforo the seed is sown the land is ploughed, if possible, 
twice, once on the first rain-fall, and a second time a fortnight after. 
‘Manure is not generally used, as the native cultivators believe that, 
unless put into the soil in the preceding year, manure does not 
increase the ontturn of cotton. When the land is ready, the seed 
is sown, atsthe rate of ten pounds to the acre, from a drill plough 
furnished with three tubes or feeders.? 
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‘Though irrigation is now never made use of in growing cotton, 
this would not seem to have been the case in former times.’ In 
1788, Dr. Hov6, a Polish traveller, in some fields near A’mod, came 
‘across certain large basins filled with water. These he at first sup- 
posed to be natural, hollowed out by the force of the stream in time 
Of flood, and of such a depth that, it seemed to him, the planters did 
not find it worth their while to level and caltivate them.  After- 
wards he found that the waters of the Dhédhar were during the 
time of the floods led by narrow channels into these basins, which 
were artificial, and made with great Inbour. In January there were 
still fresh marks on tho plantations that they had lately boon watered, 
“which convinced me,” ho adds, “ that all these varieties of tenks, 
pools, basins, and ditches, that I have met with, were designed for 
‘the nourishment of cotton at the time required.” It does not sem 
clear why the practice of irrigating cotton has been given up. In 
1855, Mr. Inverarity, then collector of Broach, wrote that, in his 
opinion, water supplied artificially weakened the fibre of the cotton 
‘and reduced its value, He does not state on what experience this 
opinion was founded? 

The time when a crop of cotton ripens varies according to the 
season. After a light fall of rain the cotton harvest is early ; after 
hoary fal itis Inte. Tf the rain-fall has been Tight, picking begins 
abont the 20th of December, and is over by the 10th of February. 
Tf tho rain-fall has heen heavy, the pods do not burst till the middle 
of February, and the cotton is not all housed till the last week in 
April. In an average season the picking begins about the close of 
Tannary and ends in March, Before all the cotton is secured, the 
field has generally boon thrice picked, with a fortnight’s interval 
between each picking. ‘The average proportion in weight of seed, 
Kapévia, to cleaned cotton, rt, is one-third of cleaned cotton to two- 
thirds of seed. ‘The proportion, however, varies. In the best soils, 
and in tho most favourable years, forty-eight pounds (a d/adi) of raw 
cotton will yield eighteen pounds of clean cotton, or wool, to thirty 
ound of toed, while the raw cotton of inferior Soils will yield only. 

fifteen pounds of wool to thirty-three pounds of seed. Before the 

time of picking some of the cotton grows overripe, and, falling to the 
ground, takes up dust andleaf. In this way a portion of the cotton is 

amaged before it leaves the grower’s hands, But the intentional 
mixture of dirt and earth to add weight to the cotton is not the work 
of the cultivator, but of the dealer, wakhdrio. Cleaned cotton is 
divided into two classes,—the better, tumel, and the inferior, rési, or 
poor. What amount of cotton an acre will produce is a question 
‘which has boon answored in many ways with no apparent nniformity. 
A field may in ten different years yield ten different quantities, each 
most carefully tested and the results honestly given. An acro of 
superior black soil, kinam, tilled by a Kanbi or Bohora in his own 
‘way, will, according to the season, yield from 128 to 192 pounds of 
clean cotton. ‘The same field handed over to a Koli or Rajput might, 











2 Tours for Scientific Research.— Bom. Govt, Sel, XVL New Series, 44 and 90, 
* Collector of Broach to Revenue Commiasioner, N.D., 346, dated 11th Jane 1895, 
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chaps, not yield more than half this amount; to a Musulmén 
WBohare exoopied) the rota would be still lees. Me Stormont, the 
superintendent of cotton experiments in Broach, wrote in 1869: "A 
good fair crop, in good Broach soil, moans 400 pounds of seed-cotton 
nore, twovthires of which will be seed and th remaining third 
{188 pornds) clean cotton. Ax special cultivation, oupled’ with 
application of manure, will give results superior to the above, so the 
outturn from bad and careless farming will fall much short of it. 
‘The finest crop of cotton I ever saw was in 1869-70, in the Jambusar 
sub-division, not far from the village of Dehegim. Tteoverod only half 
‘ap acre; aud the owner afterwards told me that the produce weighed 
about 360 pounds (nine Broach mana), and that tho seed-cotton 
Yielded 140 pounds of clean cotton, or at the rate of 280 pounds 
‘of clean cotton to the acre.” But this was an unusual crop. Mr. J. 
M, Davies, when collector of Broach in 1848, estimated the average 
produco of the district, in good, bed, and indifferent seasons, at 
‘ighty pounds of clean éotton per acre, Considering the extont of 
inferior black soil, and that the area of poor and rich lands tilled by 
peasants of little skill exceeds that of superior soils in tho hands of 
{good cultivators, this estimate may, in the opinion of the prosent 
Superintendont of survey, be accepted as a fair average of the 
district, ns u whole, for a series of years, 


‘The following statoment of the cost 
tion shows tho results of a good and of 
‘and in an average field -— 
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Statement phowing the renults of Cotton eultivation. 
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Gottonimprovement, ‘The attempts, on the part of government, to improve Broach cotton 


have been of two distinct kinds, Government has tried to add to the 
‘value of the cotton by improving the process of tillage, and it has tried, 
by proventing ndalteration, to secure that the cotton should realize its 
bd at ‘Though raw cotton was sent to England from India as 

8 1783,! it was not till the rapturo between England and 
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Tndien cotton in 1812 was worth only 9d. a pound in Cottenimprovement- 
London, while Bourbon fetched 2s. a pound, and the high rates of In 1812. 
frvight!at that time £22 per ton (1,375 pound), that i, equal to 8 
charge of 4d, a pomnd—was an additional inducement to introduce 
‘a better class of cotton into India. Under these circumstances, in 
1811 a supply of Bourbon seed was sent from England to, Bombay, 
and in the next year (1812) a second consignment was forwarded. 
‘This Bourbon seed was distributed to the collectors of Broach and 
Surat, with instructions to sow a portion of it ou account of the 
Honourable company, and hand over the rest to cultivators likel 
to give tho seed a fair trial. But before the close of the year 1812, 
Amogican tmde with England was, renewed, and ‘Indian cotton 
Femained a ruinous and unproductive burden both upon the com- 
pony and tho private importers.’ ‘The sowing of Bourbon soed 
In 1812 would seem to havo failed, and no further steps to improve 
the system of cotton tillage appear to have been taken for several 
years. 








‘Tho efforts that government have since made extend over three 

ods. ‘Tho first series of attempts lasted seven years, from 1820 

1835, tho aoond ino years, from 1840 to 1840 and tho tind, 

in 1868, has now been in progress for seven years. The objects 

Ey ‘oxperimonts have been three-fold : i, to promote the grown 

of foreign varieties of cotton improve the mode of growing 

tnd picking the native cotton; and iii, to introduce new machinery 

for separating the cotton from its seed. ‘The sequel shows how far 
each of.these objects has been attained* 





‘ho first set of experiments was begun in 1820 by starting w 1820-1880. 
cotton plantation in Broach. In chargo of this farm was Mr. Finney, 
‘gentleman chosen for his knowledge and experience in indigo plant- 
ing. Mr, Finney did not reach Broach in time to grow any cotton 
in 1829, Some of the ordinary local variety was carefully but ex- 
ly cleaned, and though in England it fetched 6jd. a pound 
‘hon the best Broach was at 54d. s pound, the consignment was 
Tent ow,’ Before he had been a¢ Broach for a year Me. Finney ; 
died, and was succeeded by Mr. Martin. ‘This gentleman, for the ; 
‘season 1881-32, took a farm of 1,500 acres at Diinda, in the A’mod 
sub-division, Ho induced cultivators to till » part of this land by 
contract, in the hope that they would adopt in their own fields any “y 
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of cultivating could not be improved upon. “The implements 
used,” he wrote, “are well adapted to the parpose, and each peasant, 
‘on acount of having but a small plot of land to look after, can 
ive it more care and attention than any hired servant would be 
ely to poy.” At the same timo, Mr. Martin was of opinion that 
much good might be done by paying moro attention to clean pick- 
ing. And during the succeeding season (1832-33) he was allowed, 
at hi own request, to let ont 1,400 acres of hia farm and tako tho 
rent in tho finest uncleaned cotton. This cotton he was to clear 
of tood by using the saw-gin, He was authorized to experiment 
with foreign seed on the remaining 100 ucres of the farm, and to 
purebase and clean with saw-gins £1,000 (Rs. 10,000) worth of 
the best local cotton. ‘To carry out these plaus warvhouses were 
built, and small advances granted to the cultivators for current 
expenses. So far (1832) the attempt to grow exotic variotios had 
failed, ‘The planta that came up! wore destroyed by” an. insect, 
‘and the cultivators would not sow tho American seod offored to 
them. ‘Tho establishment was reduced, and the superintendent 
wrote (1882) : “All our attempts to grow exotic cotton only proved 
that the foreign varictios will grow, but not that they will afford a 
reasonable profit to tho cultivator.” 'Thowhole.” adda Mr, Cassel, 
“had been mere costly garden experiments, producing small resulta 
at large expense.” ‘There was also a gradual dotorioration in the 
ality of the growth of tho foreign cotton in each successive yoar- 
th other objects for which the farm was established had equally 
failed, it was in 1836 decided to maintain it no longer. Littlo had 
‘been done, it was suid, in tho way of introducing the foreign plant, 
nor any progross made in inducing tho cultivators to, adopt» more 
tatefal method of picking the cotfon and. preparing it for mariah. 
‘hough the farm was closed, some attempt was mado to improve the 
modes of cloaning and packing the cotton, A largo house and 
garden, the Awjad Bég near Broach, was in 1894 granted rent-froo 
to Merwénji Hormasji,! ‘who had served for several years, with dis- 
tinguished credit, ns native agent for tho provision of the company’s 
China ond British cotton investments,’ Mie Merwénji engaged to 
establish screws and warehouses for packing and storing cotton, and 
in said to have, to some extent, gecured greater care in the opera 
tions of picking and cleaning. '‘This was, however, hard task, 08 
at that time the state of the market waa such that dirty cotton, 
rolatively to the cost of producing it, gave » better return than clean. 
Beforo five years were over Mr. Merwénji would seem to have 
abandoned his attempts. One or two other measures were about 
this timo taken with the view of helping the Broach cotton trade. ‘The 
‘cess on native ‘ cleaners,’ charka, was removed in 1836, and in 1889 
government ordered the local authorities to take steps for putting 
fap tothe cotton pit eatem of storage, “Teappeats, however, that 
was found possible to carry out wishes of wernment it 
this matter. ‘Tho fire. serieg of atten Ste anie 
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‘Two years later, in 1888, ‘the periodical cry from public om- 
mercial bodies was again raised that some further steps should be 
taken to improve cotton culture in India, Accordingly, in spite of 
the result of the first experiments, the court of directors in 1839 
made arrangements to engago the services of twelve American 
planters to como to India to show the natives an improved way of 
ffoming an cloning cotion, ‘Threoof these guntlomen, arrived in 
mbay in September 1840, and all went to Broach. Hero the 
planters were placed under the superintendence of Dr. Peart, and 
the Amjad Bég, the building granted in 1834 to Mr. Merwinji 
‘Hormasji, was hired as a factory. ‘Tho objects of these experiments 
were the samo as thoso proposed in 18295 but as the planters did 
not arrive till September, tho first yoar of cultivation passed without 
anything being done in the way of growing foreign varieties. When 
the crops wero ripe, and picking was begun, tho planters found that 
the natives had nothing to learn from them in the matter of picking, 
and that the stimulus of a small additional price was all that was 
required to make them prodaco well-cleaned seed-cotton. ‘Towards 
the third object of the oxporiment, tho introduction of the sawn, 
in the first season (1841) nothing could be dono, as the machinory 
not arrived from England, Before the noxt rains (1841) 175 acres 
of land, approved by the planters, were secured. Of the wholo area, 
125 acres wore of light soil in tho villages of Aldharwa and Asari, 
‘nd fifty acres of tho bost: and most productive black soil at Kukar- 
wiira, about four miles west of the town of Broach. ‘The plantors triod 
to plough before tho rain fell, but failed. 'Thoy then took to tho 
native way of cleaning and proparing the land, Almost: the whole 
of the fields wore sown with New Orleans seed. ‘The plants vego- 
tated woll ; but when tho first rain ceased, they werv blighted both 
in light and black soils, though alongside the local cotton was unhurt, 
‘An irrigated plot of Sea Island cotton looked well for a time, but 
before harvest it was destroyed by insects. Tho local cotton’ was 
wn in American fashion on high and broad ridges thrown up 
yy the plough. ‘The outturn was not, howover, superior to cotton 
grown in the ordinary Broach way. “At the and of 1841 the threo 
smerican planters leit Broach, Tho place of those who hnd left 
was in 1842 supplied by oue of tho band of planters, Mr. Hawley, 
who, originally appointed to Madras, volunteered to come to Broach. 
Mr, Haroy was put in chargo of tho experimental fyrm at Browch 
‘under Dr, Burn, who had by this time suceceded Dr. Peart as super- 
intendent of experiments in Gujarét. On his arrival, Mr. Hawley 
is reported to have been much struck by the native drill husbandry 
of Broach.’ ‘Tho saw-gins at last (1842) arrived, and seventy-one 
bales of cotton were ginned. ‘The first work of tho saw-gins would 
seom to have been, on the whole, favourable. Dr. Burn thought the 
cotton cleaner than if it had passed through the ordinary machine, 
‘And in England tho verdict of the spinners was, that, though much 
cnt in ginning, the improvement in cleanness more than made up 
for the injury to the staple. 
In this season (1842-43) another attempt was mado to rear exotic, 
cotton, Five plots of land in different parts of the district, aggregat- 
ing about forty acres, were sown with New Orleans, Sea Island, and 
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Bourbon seod. There is no detailed statement of the result of this 
year’s experiments ; but they were not very successful, as tho produce 
‘Snly amounted to 457 pounds, or 11} pounds per acre,” Disappointing 
as this out tan must have boon, it was o less complete failure than 
tho results of tho next season (1843-44), when, except the Bourbon, 
‘which produced ono bale, the foreign varieties appear to bavo entirely 
failed. It ws by this time again admitted that the climate and soil 
of Broach were not suited to the growth of American cotton. So in 
the next year (184-45) Mr, Hawley dovoted himself to, trying 
to improve the naive may of growing their own cotton. In iis 
again, howns disappointed. At the end of the season, he wrote, “the 
‘crops now standing in the Kukarwéra farm will not be botter in any 
respect than somo of the cotton on the fields near, which has not cost 
halt the labour. Tn 1845-40, eighty-five. nores wore cultivated 
‘with native cotton, but only yielded ab the rate of forty-two pounds 
of leaned cotion per, acro (704 pounds taps por bighe). This 
fold at from 44d, to B4d, » pound, but left a loss, Jn the Ramo 
year (1840) the lind at Karod was given up, and in tho following 
‘season (1846) Dr. Burn, disappointed with tho results of his expo- 
rimonts, resigned his appointment, In the January following (1847), 
Mr, Moreor, ono of the American planters who had introduced 
hand saw-gins in tho Southern Marithn Country, was pat in char 
‘of the experiments at Broach, Under Mr. Mercer's advice tho 
farm at Kukarwéra was given up, and tho efforts of the super 
intendent limited to overcoming the cultivators’ objections to the 
introduction of saw-gins, Shortly after this Mr, Mercer loft, tho 
country, and waa succeeded by a Mr. Simpson from Khéndesh. 
But Mr. Simpson’s attempts to bring the saw-gin into favour 
wonld seem also to have failed. During the next yon (1848) tho 
gins oppear to havo been idie, and an offer to take over the 
machinery, made by Mr, Landon, *n gentleman well acquainted with 
the cotton cultivation of the southern states of America,’ was 
accepted. Mr. Landon was allowed the use of the hand gins; but 
his efforts wore no more successful than those mado before, chiefly, 
itis said, because the hand gins required harder work than tho 
native cleaner. ‘No native of the district,” wrote Me. Landon, in 
1849, ‘hag shown the slightest wish to own a gin ; they are lyin 
idle and unnoticed, usoless and unprofitable.” In this year (1849) 
one more attompt was mnde by Mr. Landon to introduce mn 
‘and New Orleans seod acclimatized in Dhérwér. ‘The folds lool 
well at first, but tho rains were very heavy, and though the native 
plant picked up afterwards and yielded a good crop, the foreign 
variety failed. Ono patch of New Orleans grown in one-fourth of 
tn aro of garden land. small favoured spot, yielded thirty-three 
Pounds of clean cotton. Unsuccessful on all sides, government thought 
it would bo a wasto of public money any longor to eontinao the 
expensive experiments,’ Tho establishment, accordingly, was broken 
and tho froe uso of the machinery granted to Mr. Landon. Mr. 
Gael! thus suas up tho rvs of Ho Second erie of experiments + 
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“Some kinds of exotic cotton, such as New Orleans and Bourbon, 
yielded occasionally a small crop when cultivated as gardou plants 
With great care and at great expense, but they never escaped partial 
damage from the effects of the season. When the same Kinds were 
cultivated on a larger scale, the crop invariably failed. | That it is 
ossible to raise garden samples is not doubted, but that foreign 
ids can be raised at prices that will repay the cultivator has not 
‘oen shown. It was proved that, by double the care and attention, 
and more than double the expense of the native cultivation, a larger 
Yield and botter and cleaner quality might be obtained from the in- 
digenons cotton than the cultivators can produce, but not sufficiently 
80 to repay the additional outlay. And, finally, that the native cotton, 
mien ae by the American saw-gin, was generally injured in its 
Haple?? 


‘Though, for the next ninetoon years,there was no syntomatic attompt 
on the part of government to improve Broach cotton, experiments 
in the th of foreign varik ‘were from time to time undertaken 
ba officers. After the be rien’ ‘operations eame to an end in 
1849, small sowings of New Orleans cotton were continued for two 
Or three years, Those ended in 1852-58, when fivo acres were sown 
Without, Spparently, any rotura. Tn 1858 somo packots of New 
Orleans were presented to the collector of Broach by a Parsi 
aateraat. With scine difficulty cultivators were persuaded to sow 
this seed. No plants, however, came up, ‘and two years later, with 
He iettco Heed in their miuds, tho ealloctor could not find any 
cultivators willing to sow New ‘Orleans cotton seed received from tho 
Manchostor eotton.suyply association, The. a intment, under the 
Manchester cotton-snpply sr 1903), of ocals specially interested 
Potten ate of cotton, naturally led to fresh attempts onco again 
to nataralize foreign varieties ‘of the staple. In 1806-67 afew 

ae tried on a limited scale, = in the SE 
(1867-68) ‘ian cotton was with some success, ir. 
SE ee of Bares, “ptataed sanction for the expendi- 
sete e100 (its. 10,000) on the culture of foreign cotton, and 
‘8 special officer, Coane an ins] Fe ie ie | 
department, was 9] to supervise the experi ts! e BeRSOT 
pred uafaoarbl, ‘sd sa rrompts would seomn to have failed.# 
the same year, 1868, Dr. Forbes, then cotton commissioner, in 
‘a letter to vernment, stated that those experiments had in his 
Gplaion failed, bocauso the work of cultivating had been attempted 
By porous withont tho noceesry practical knowledge of ogricaltare? 
suggested, therefore, that " 
gardeners who had received a scientific training in England. Govern- 
saat in 1808 approved * of this proposal, and arrangements were 











1 No.7 of 1868, dated the 9th January 1868.—Goverament Rewlstion No, 295, 
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made for engaging skilled gardeners in England. Mr. Shearer, the 
superintendent of experiments in Dhirwiir, was sent to Broach, and 
about eighteen acres of land were taken up in different paris of 
the district. This land was rented from the occupants, who engaged 
to cultivate their fields under the direction of the superintendent. “In 
July 1868 Mr. Stormont arrived from England, and come to Broach to 
take Mr, Shearer’s place. ‘The attempts to grow foreign varieties did 
not, however, succeed. “They proved beyond question,” wrote Mr. 
Stormont, “that exotic cotton is not suited for cultivation in Broach.””* 
Jn the following year (1870-71) only a trifling quantity of foreign seod 
was sown, enough to yield few flowers for the purposes of hybridiza- 
tion, The operations of this season were chiefly confined toimproved 
cultivation and selection of native varieties of seed. The result was 
0 far successful that the cultivators ‘ bought up every pound of sparo 
seed, and sowed it in their own fields.’ In the monsoon of 1871 thirty 
scres wore pat under cotton near Broach, “Three kinds of mansro 
‘were Experimonted with, but, except in tho case of town-sweopings, 
which are said to have made the cotton plants run too much to wood, 
‘with no immediate result. In 1872 some fields were again taken up 
find sown with selected indigenous seed. Small patches of oxotio 
variotios wore also grown for botanical purposos, » One-sixth of an 
acre devoted to Georgian seed did well, yielding at the rato of 120 
pounds of clean cotton por acre, "Of tho fields sown with scod of 
native varieties one fertilized with nitrate of soda, and, sown on the 
ridge system, yielded over 200 pounds of clean cotton. The cost of 
cultivation was, however, very heavy, weeding alone coming to £1 3+. 
(Rs, 11-8) per acre? Since 1873 no further experiments have been 
made in growing cotton in Broach. 


So far it would seem that, of the three objects for which experi- 
ments wore undertaken, the first two—the introduction of foreign 
seed, and the iepeorenaand of the native system of growing and 
jicking cotton—have failed. With regard to the introduction of 
seed, the experiments would seem to have shown thnt, except 

for purposes of hybridization, there is little chance that futuro efforts 
to cultivate foreign varieties will succeed in Broach, ‘The latest 
experiments would seem to bear out Dr. Royle’s opinion, that the 
cause of failure is the great heat, accompanied with drought, thnt 
‘succeeds tho moisture of the rainy season. ‘The improvements at- 
tempted in the culture of the native cotton were of two kinds, better 
tillage and more carefal picking. As to tillage, though the planters 
Soon gave up using their own implements and peculiar modes of 
cultivation,*it isnow admitted that the land in Kokarwéra, ploughed 
and ridged by them after the American fashion, for man} after 
the planters gave it up, yielded better crops than it had done under 
‘the ontinury mative cultivation. As to the picking of the cotton 











Mr. Stormont No. 90, dated 28th Saly 1871. 

* Se. Storments report Na. 91 of 187%. 

4 Dr. Rople'sCaltivation of Cotton, 235. 

{Survey report of the Broach sub-division, 1871, 38, 
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there would seem to havo been from the first but little to teach the 
Broach cultivators, who, when clean cotton has been at a preminm, 
have always been able to offer tho staple carefully picked and well 
cleaned. In the matter of ginning, on the other hand, a complete 
change has taken place, ‘Tho saw-gins that succeeded so well in 
Dhérwér, proved a failure in Broach; but gin, known as the Platt 
‘Macarthy roller-gin, introduced in 1864, has during the past ten 
‘Years entirely supplanted the old native ‘cleaner.’ 





‘The adulteration of cotton in Broach, and the efforts made by 
government for its suppression, should, perbnps, strictly como under 
the head of trado; but as the’ adulteration of ‘the raw material is 
closely mixed up with its production, it seems better to give in one 
place the details on both subjects 


‘That adulteration of cotton was practised in Broach nearly a contary 
ago, appears from tho following extract from Mr. Forbos! Oriental 
femoirs (IL, 154) : ** I had (1773-1783) generally large vommissions 
‘nnually to parchaso cotton at Broach for the ‘Boley merchants 
to be sont from thence to Bengal and Cl For this parpose, the 
English gontlemon nt Broach made their contracts with the cotton 
dealers, who received the votton from the villages every evening, and 
early on the onsning morning weighed the cotton gathered on the 
ing day to the brokers, by whom it was immediately packed 
In balos for foreign markots, "As these brokers and native cotton~ 
dealers of every description play into each other's hands, nnd use all 
possible means to cheat » Huropean, we found it vory dificult to 
Conntoract their cunning. One of their principal frauds was that of 
‘exposing tho cotton spread out on cow-dung floors to the nightly 
dows, and then weighing it early next morning in a moist stato to the 
receivers. This occasioned great loss in weight, a khin ining, 
when the cotton dried, 560 instead of 784 pounds. rovent 
oss, I often, at daybreak, paid unexpected visits to at least 100 of 
these small cotton-merchants, when, by placing a handful of the cotton 
taken up indiscriminately from the floor upon the cheek, it was easy 
to discover whether it had been exposed to the dew to increase ita 
weight, Like Gideon’s fleece, spread on the floor with an honest 
dealer, the cotton was perfectly dry; if in the hands of a rogue, you 
might wring out a bowltul of water.” In spite of Mr. Forbes? efforts, 
it would seem that in 1777 Broach cotton reached Bombay in so bad 
‘4 stato that the government of Bombay agreed that it was very no- 
essary to wake some regulations to prevent all abuse, and to restore 























2 On threo oceasions, when it was cleaned and ‘with special care, Broach 
+ ootton ts reported. to have bedn clanwed equal to mi "American cotton. In 1810, 
one wand. fo auawer well as a substitute for the bowed. 


i 


other parcel was declared by Liverpoo! brokers to be 
good middling boweds ; and in 1869 the award of the 
{ing oan that ‘the best samples of indigenous cotton 
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the cotton to its former standing ;* but the business ‘requiring much 
consideration, was deferred till a future day.’ No improvement would 
seem to have taken place in the character of the cotton sent from 
Broach, for in 1803, and again in 1810, the directors complain of the 
“foulness, dirt, and sved mixed with the cotton’ A few yenrs later 
Private Enropean traders hogan to have dealings with the Broach 
merchants,* and, as the new class of traders generally senb orders 
from Bombay, the local dealers had more chance of escaping detection 
in fraudulent practices than was the case when the purchasers bought 
throtigh a Enropean commercial agent resident at Broach. 80 Mr, 
Vaupell,t who knew Gujarét well from 1818 to 1826, states that 
during that period the quality of the produce had deteriorated con- 
tidernbly, mote periculadly respect bf less linate, 

Tn 1820 an Act was passed to provide for tho punishment of frauds 
committed in the packing and sale of cotton. "The frauds specified in 
this regulation wore, faleo packing, thet fa, mixing goed and bed 
Aeseriptions of cotton in one bale; and i, mixing other substances 
with cotton. For some years after the passing of this Act, there 
would seem to have been little complaint of adulteration ; but in 
practice the Act failed, Tt left the work of prosecuting offenders to 
the parties injured by the fraud. This, however, was a course which 
‘even European merchants did not dare to take.’®” The Aet, therefore, 
{oll into disuso, and within the next ten years adulteration had age 
ecome general. ‘Tho difforent modes ‘of frand then practised at 
Broach are thus described in the report of the Bombay ‘chamber of 
commerce for 18407: “The village dealer damps the cotton and 
mixes it with seed ; and the town dealer, or merchant, takes out the 
fine Broach and puts in its stead short-stapled Mélwa cotton ; lastly, 
on their way to Bombay, tho boatmen break open the Dales, gut age 
88 ach cotton a thoy can with safety and make up the weit by 
Putting in stones and salt water.”* Nothing, however, would seen 
to have been done to check those frauds tll, in 1849, Mr. J. M. Davies, 
then collector of Broach, seized several thousand bales of cotton, 
Ten of the bales, on examination, were found to contain aced in 
quantities varying. from twenty-five to forty-six per cent of the whole 
weight of the bale. ‘The manner of adulterating was so uniform that 
Mr. Davies was satisfied that it was “the result of a deliberate coubye 














* Conrltatio dated 24th October 1777. Tn thin year the Hrvach comminfon drew 
fhe atenton of the goverament to the grat frauds tthe package of cotton, by sob 
nly wetting it and puiting it into the dew previous ois Ung estate, but ewig 
Snpeigeed win rte pre Ey i, nee on 
ation one convicted thtref with th neveret penslie” 
‘tthe Commision dated 10th Spe IT 

2 Royle, 28 

2 The trading monopoly of the East Tui Company was partly ablished in 161%. 

+ Royle, 2. 

* Regulation TIL of 1800, 

£ latter from the Acting Joint Magistrate of Broach, No, 252 1862 

* afajor Moors report, 8-10. 
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nation amongst the whole body of dealers, and not the secrot fraud 
ofa few individuals,’ The effect of this wholesale fraud in Broach 
Was to reduce in six years (1844-1850) the relative value of Broach 
Cotton, as compared with Dholera cotton, by seventeen per cent. 
The evidence taken at the trial would seem to show that excessive 
‘speculation was the cause of this fraud. ‘The merchants and local 
dealers expecting a rise, bought the uncleaned cotton at rates repre- 
senting £12 (Rs. 120) per kidndi, A fall came before the dealers got 
rid of their interest in this cotton, and the value of a Khdnd fell to 
£9 2n(Rs. 91). In ‘self-defence? they had to make good their loss 
by mixing with the cotton from twenty-five to forty-six per cont of 
cotton seed. After the detection of this fraud, government agen- 
ies! for examining and stamping cotton bales were established at 
Surat and Broach. This state supervision lasted for ten years, and 
uring that time ‘fair Broach, from being Jd. a pound less in value 
than saw-ginned Dhérwér, became worth td. a pound more? In 
1861, on acconnt of its cost, goverument decided to give up the 
scrutiny of cotton at Broach.” In the following terms the Bombay 
chamber of commerce petitioned government against the with- 
rawal of the establishment, “Its supervision,” they said, “has con- 
finned to produce the most marked and salatary effect in raising the 
‘character of Broach cotton, which, from being the most adulterated, 
fins become the most pure of the native weeded cotton.”*, Ta spite 
of the remonstrances of the chamber of commeree, the establishment 
‘at Broach would seem to have been withdrawn, and in 1863 the 
Chamber of commerce noticed that, since the discontinuanco of 
government, supervision, ‘adulteration with seed had increased at 

roach, and ‘Broach cotton that formerly ranked above saw-ginned 
‘Dharwar was now of less value than Dholera.’ ‘The respective values 
in 1862 were, for » Bombay khindi of saw-ginned Dhérwér, £61 
(Rs, 610) of Dholers, £42 10s. (Rs. 425) ; and of Broach, £40 (Rs. 400). 
Tn consequence of these representations government in 1862 appoint- 
da commission to visit the different cotton-producing districts of the 
presidency, and make inquiries into the alleged frauds in the packing, 
Ef cotton. ‘The members of the commission, who went to Gujarét, 
found that at Broach‘ adulteration was ‘open, systematic, and 
universal,’ ‘Tho excessive adulteration in 1862 hus been attributed 
to the opposite cause to that assigned in 1849. In 1849 it was a 
falling market, and in 1862 it was a rising market. The riso in prices 











1 This supervision woold seem to have been carried on by the ordinary district 
© Report of Chamber of Commerce, 1860-61. —Major Moore's Report, 4, 5. 





2 Chamber of Commeres, 3 of 1882. The marginal table taken from the report 
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in 1862 is said to have been so rapid, that what A rejected as bad, 
B took, knowing that, bad though it was, the cotton would in 
days become valuable’ ‘The commission of 1862 were of opinion 
that the existing law* had failed to check adulteration, At the 
same time, the commission offered certain suggestions, which ulti- 
ee were embodied in Act IX, of 1868. ‘Tho framers of this Act 
hi 





ioped to succeed where the former measure (Reg. III. of 1820) had 

iled, by appointing officials to act the part of prosecators. ‘The 
presses were to be licensed, and the prosecators, under the name of 
inspectors, were to ‘suppress the uso of unlicensed presses, and to 
examine cotton offered for compression, or exposed, or intended for 
sale For the first year after the passing of Act IX, of 1863, the 
Bombay chamber of commerce reported that, ‘as a rule, eotton had 
come forward free from seed’* In 1869 the sa eee aot eee 
was again on the increase, and a bill was passed by the local legis- 
Seige: cone making the provisions of Act 1m of 1863 el 
stringent. This bill dif not, Nowever, become law. ‘Tho ld Act (IX, 
of 1863) continues to be worked ; and at Broach the balance of tho 
opinions of the European merchants would seem (1875) to be, that, 

ough the provisions of the Act are not sufficiently stringent, the 


scrutiny of the inspectors ‘prevents the practice of the grosser forms 
of adulteration’? 


Among the crops of the district, Tndian millet, junir (Holeus 
sorghum), holds the second place. OF 804,200 acres, the total arca 
of state land cultivated in 1874, 78,601 acres, or 19-03 per cent, 
were devoted to juwir, As compared with 1859-60, the returns for 
1874 show a decrease of juiir cultivation amounting to 3,093 acres, 
or 3°78 per cent. Juir is the staple grain crop, and the food of 
the people of black-soil villages, In ordinary Iand it is sown alone ; 
but in rich tracts pulses are grown with it. ‘This crop is never 
grown in the same field in two successive seasons. ‘There aro two 
Yatieties of windy (Flolous sorghum), locally called ritadio, producing, 
& reddish grain, and sundio (Sorghum cernuum), a white grain. 
Except in the Ankleswar sub-division, south of the Narhada, the 
het crop or what, is called tho, cold-weather, shi jer, is 
sown in August, and gathered during February; the minor crop, 
called the juwir of the rainy months, dlomée, in sown in Jon, 
and reaped about the end of October. Juwdér succeeds best after 
cotton. After juwdr, if the field has not been manured, a season of 
fallow, or icdsal, should follow; or else a crop of gram, tal, tuver, or 
wheat. | The following statement gives the results of five experiments 
to ascertain the cost of cultivation and the value of the out-tarn 


of an acre of juwdr. ‘The values quoted are twenty-five t 
below market prices »— s FP sh 











* Latter from Mr. Cottn, of Broach.—Major Moore's report, 207. 


2 IIL of 1829, Act XV. of 1861 extended the provisious of iM. \ 
tote fatto ona and Rah z oe 


* Major Moore's report, 75, 





BROACH. 
Statement showing the results of Juicér cultication. 
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‘An acre of juwér in the inferior black-soil villages will not yield 
more than 150 to 280 pounds of grain. On the other hand, as the 
supply of grass in those villages is very scanty, the straw is more 
io thea that grown ia the richer sola, When juwr is grown 
more for the sake of its straw than for its grain, the seed is thickly 
sown, and in this case 500 bundles of straw would be an avera 
crop. When the grain in ripening itis muck exposed to the attacks 
of flocks of birds, and the most. constant watch has then to be kept. 
‘A fow days’ neglect, and nothing will be left to the reaper but 
straw. 


Among the crops of the district, wheat, ghav, holds the third 
Place. | Of 394,200 acres, the total area of stato Tandcaltvated in 

374, 50,887 acres, or 12°89 per cent, were devoted to wheat. As 
compared with 1859-60, the returns for 1874 show a decrease of 
host cultivation amounting, to 14889 acres, or 224 per cont 
‘This falling off in wheat would seom to be partly due to the exten- 
sion of the growth of cotton, stimulated by the high prices which 
cotton still fetched. Crops of wheat suffer in the same way as 
fields of juwir, the open plains on which it grows abounding with 
herds of antelope and flocks of crane. Two kinds of wheat are 
raised in this district,—the hanaia, a white grain, and thekdtha, which 
has a reddish tinge, and is less valuable by about twenty per cent. 
‘The wheat most commonly grown is |. Tt reaches a height 
ofeighteen inches. Sown late in September, or early in October, 
it ripens in March, when it is palled up by the roots, carted to 
the ‘thrashing-floor, and trodden out by cattle driven round a 
Bott peat perhaps the most uncertain of all cops, Uf ther» 
been too lit 


rain, it is eaten up by a small locust, Khafedi. 
If the rains have been’ excessive, the crop is blighted." Another 
objection to the clture of wheat is the largo quantity of seed 


|. ‘This is not less than forty pounds an acre, and has gene- 
rally to be borrowed from the village grain-dealer at about twice 
ite Yale, Tn 1872.0verl experiments were mad to test the averago 
yield of wheat. In six of those made in good and average soils, 
it was found that, without irrigation or manure, an acre will yield 
from 420 to 1,476 pounds. ‘Thisonttum, calculated at prices about 





Wheat. 
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twenty-five per cent below current market quotation at the time of 
neeeanei crete following results :— 


Blatement showing the recults of Wheat cultivation. 
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‘The following are the details of an attempt to start an export 
trade in Broach wheat. In 1844 the honourable court of directors 
ordered that 235 bags, containing 11,152 pounds of idusia, wheat, 
equal to 160 bushels Huglish measure, should be exported for the 
English market. ‘The wheat, in the first instance, cost £17 (Rs. 170), 
tL (Ra. 10) por halo of 656 pound, and £0 10e: 10d, (Ry, 08-64 ) 
additional before reaching Bombay, made up of the followin, 
chargos: carting from village, 3s. Rs, 1-8); sifting free of earth, 2s. 1d 
(Rs, 1-0-8); cost of putting up in 188 gunny bags, £5 5s. (Rs. 52-8); 
uty at Broach, £1 Fe, Bde (Rs. 13-10); freight to Bombay, £2 194, 6d. 
(Rs, 29-12). Three bags were damaged in transit, and only 280 ship- 
Ped from Bombay. ‘The charge for these amounted, under the agency 
of the chamber of commerce, to 19s, (Rs. 94), making the cost of 160 
bushels at this stage Rs. 277-14-8, or, in English money, at Le 11d. 
exchange, £26 12. 8. From the account rendered by the Liverpool 
consignee in detail, it appears that the total expenses from 
Bombay to warchousing in Liverpool, amounted to £28°1s, Tide 
On the paseage to England some of the wheat became bad ;Sfty-theee 
‘bags were thrown overboard, and three had to be emptied into the 
others to fill up, so that only 176 bags remained saleable, These 
realized £35 7s. 9d., at prices from Se. 6d. to Se. per bushel, the 
market rato for home. wheat, being then Gx. Lod. por bucket the 
wheat was said to be unfit for making into bread, though well suited 
forthe manufacture of size. ‘Tho result of the experiment was loss 
‘of £19 Gy, 10d. to the shij pers. A second experiment was made in 
1845; but weerils attacked tho wheat, and this consignmont, slap 
showed a loss, 


Among the crops of the district, rice, diingar, holds the fourth 
place. 394,200 acres, the total area of state land cultivated 
an 1874, 20,350 acres, or 516 per cent, wero devoted to rice, As 
compared with 1859-60, the returns for 1874 show an increase of 
rice cultivation amounting to 6,129 acres, or 43-07 per cent. Three 
Yarietios of rico are grown, a fine kind, eukhvel, raised under tanks 
in a fow villages of the Ankloswar sub-division; sularadd, the rice of 
medium quality most generally eaten, is common in Jambusar and 
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huni, the coarse rice, drilled in dry-crop Jand as in ordinary cereal 
Cultivation. Only the first varicty is transplanted from nurseries ; 
fhe second is sown broadcast in semi-flooded beds, or drilled direct 
into the moist soil. The following is a statement of the expenses 
and profits of rice cultivation -— 


‘Statement showing the renulla of Rice cultieation. 
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‘The bost rice-lands aro situated in the Hinsot villages, of the 
‘Ankleawar sub-division, As a rule, forty pounds of rice in husk 
Field twenty-seven pounds of clean rice. ‘The husk, Iuski, is given 
fo milch buffaloes with oil-cake. 


‘Among tho crops of the district, millet, béjri (Holeus spicstus), 
olds the fifth place. OF 304,200 néres, the total area of state land 
weltivated in 1974, 16,087 nores, or 4°08 per cont, were devoted to 
birt As compared with 1859-60, the retums for 1874 show an 
fnerease of fiji onitivation amounting to 4071 acres, or 40°91, per 
wOL, Bajri ie the staple grain crop, and is tho principal article of 
food in light sofl villages. It is never, raised by itself, but. always 
wah aanicture of palees, which gives this kind of cultivation the 
general name of kathol. 


In 1787 Dr. Hové gave the following account of the cultiva- 
tion of indigo in some villages of the Jambusar sub-division : “ The 
{digo vas partly. inter-sown with cotton and on, some plantations 
rp enilletfand other grains. 'Thelines were divided sbout sixteen 
Jaches from each other, in which the cotton shrabs stood pretty thick. 
The above-mentioned grains wero scattered between without the 
Teast regularity. Tunderstood from tho planters that they suffer 
the indigo to grow for two seasons, and commonly have three crops 
f year. The first crop was already (November 2th) removed, and 
8) the lower plantations the second was just being cut, ‘The third 
Sr Merion and is not ready before the hot season sets in.”* | But even. 
than indigo had long cessed to be a product of any importance, and 
Pufore 1820 ite culttvation would seem to have been entirely given. 
aioe 1847-48, 4844 acres in Jambusar were under indigo, and 
BBB acres in 1873-74. 




















1 Bom, Govt, Sel. No. XVL, 49, 
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Of the total area of 10,256 ncres classed as garien land, a con- 
siderablo portion consists of the fresh alluvial, bhitha, soils, yielding 
vegetables and tobacco without irrigation, 

Tn 1872 only 120 acres of sugar-cano were cultivated. Formerly 
there was a tract of sugur-cane land that gave its name to the village 
of ron the left bank of the Narbada, a few miles below the 
town of Bronch, But this hns been most of it washed away. ‘Tho 
cultivation of this crop, mixed with oil-seeds and condiments, such 
ss ginger and turmeric, scarcely repays the ryot for the risk he 
incurs. 

Grown without irrigation in fresh alluvial. deposits, tobneso is ono 
of tho most profitable crops of the district. It is cnltivated to 
some extent in the light soils, but more commonly in river lands, 
here the surfac is generally so sandy as to male it appear that 
Rotiing could possibly grow, on it method of cultivation? 
ea in such cases is to bore through the sand with a scoop 
attached to a long handlo until the loam is reached, sometimes 
six foct below the surface. ‘These holes are then filled up with 
arth gathered from the banks of the river, and receive the tobacco 
seedling previously raisod in a nursery in ordinary soil. The process 
is Inborious, but it has its reward in magnificent crops. ‘The aver- 
age cost of raising an acre of tobacco may be estimated at £4 
(Es. 40); the root of tho land representing aa additional ‘change of 
£1 10s. (Rs. 15), ‘The produce per acre will vary from 800 to 1,200 

munds, valued at £19 to £28 10s. (Rs. 190 to 285), leaving a not 
profit of from £13 10s. to £23 (Rs. 185 to 230). ‘Thereare, however, 
special risks attending the cultivation of tobacco, ‘The crop may be 
destroyed by floods, or injured by the parasitic growth, called thuntha, 
yrhich sprouts out from the roots of tho plant, and robs the leaf ofits 

itterness. 


‘The only kind of hemp grown in the district is the Bombay hemp, 
an (Crotalaria junces), and of it only 28 acres were cultivated in 
1874, From details furnished in 15, it appears that hemp is raised 
only in a few villages on the banks of the Mahi and Narbada rivers? 
‘The plant would grow freely in other parta of the district, but. the 
regular cultivators dislike to grow it. ‘The cultivation is left to fisher- 
men, who afterwards extract the fibro and work it up into. strin 
and ropes. In 1855 there was an export of 64,640 pounds (808 
Bengal mans) of hemp, but since then this export would seem to have 








In 1848 the Dhanturia island, in the Narbada, about six miles below 
Broach, was leased to o Pérsi gentleman for the growth of mul. 
berry trees. Hundreds of mulberry trees were planted worma 
wero brought from Kaira, and silk produced equal, if uot superior, 
to Chinese staffs ; but the enterprise was not a commercial success, 








2 Castor-il seeds planted in this way grow to the size of a tree. 
+ Gollector of Broach to Revenue Commissioner, N, D., 24th April 1855, 
* Gort, Revolution No. 2585, dated 6th May 1848, : 
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‘ax Mr Pestonji ultimately found himself compelled to resign tho trade 
under the burden of a debt of some hundred pounds sterling.’ 


‘An instance of what ordinary land is capable of yielding by irriga- 
tion and an intelligent modo of high culture came under observation 
in 1874 in the town of A’mod, A ficld four anda half acres in extent, 
the frechold of a religions mendicant, formerly used as a common 
grasing-geound, ‘was, at the instance of a market-gardener, hichhia, 
Converted into garden land by the sinking of a well. ‘This well, which 
cost £40 (Rs. 400), insted of watering the whole feld, supplied only 
fone and a haif acres of it. For the nse of these one anda half acres, 
the market-gardener agreed to pay an annual rent of £3 (Rs. 30). 
‘Whe land was plonghed and manured as in ordinary dry-crop culti- 
vation, and was permitted to lie fallow until after the close of the 
Tainy season, . The field was then sub-divided into 800 plots, each 
lot eight cubits long by four broad, ridged and worked with the hoe, 
Wati,on the principle of spade husbandry. ‘The only labourers em- 
ployed on the field were the members of threo families of market- 
ners, Having previously prepared nurseries of onions, garlic, 
Einger, and a great variety of vegetables and herbs, the gardeners 
tuoved the young plants into the larger beds itrigating cach day at the 
mite of 100 beds, 0 as to water the entire field once in eight days. 
‘Aftor a few days, when the plants were well settled in their new 
eds, women brought baskets of well-pounded snutf-like oil-cake, khol, 
‘and ‘scattered about ten pounds of this preparation evenly and 
carefully over each bed. ‘The land was immediately flooded, and in 
‘a fow days moro the plants had made the most marked progress. 
‘hese gardeners weed and thin with great care, and keep the beds a 
Picture of neatness. ‘The water-channels aud ridges are planted 
Frith mustard, fennel, and other herbs, so that not an inch of ground 
fs left waste, When its crop has ben gathered from a bed, the 
soil is immediately turned over, worked with fresh manure, and re- 
planted on the principle that tap-roots succeed fibrous routs, and leaf 
brop succeeds bulbs. In this way a single bed yields three erops in 
the season, valued at 26. (Re, 1) per bed, the common rate at which 
the retail vondor purchases tho crop. By this simple computation, 
the produce is worth £80 (Rs. 800) to the cultivators, aad affords 
additional profits to the vendor. cost of cultivating this field 
may be thus summed up: rent, £3 (Rs. 80); irrigation, £5 14s. 
(is, 57) per nore, bat in thin, ove a pur of ullocks and ‘two men 
were employed on one and a half acres for eight mouths in the year, 
to the field is linble to the full charge of £17 2x. (Rs, 171) ; farm-yard 
manure, £2 10s. (Rs. 25) ; oil-seed manure, 8,000 pounds, at thirty 
pounds for a shilling = £15 bs, (Rs, 133) ; seed, £3 (Rs. 30) ; the wages 
Sethree families, three men at 4d. (3 annas), and three women at 
84d. (24 annas),a day, for eight months, at the rate of Iabourer’s 
Wages only, £24 15s. (Rs. 2474); in all, cost of cultivation £63 188. 
(Rs, 636}) ; not profit £16 7s. (Rs. 1634). Thus five men and three 
jromon were provided with the full wages of agricultural labour 
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uring eight months ofthe year, and divided between them £16 Te. 
(Bs, 1034) ont ofthe procoods of one anda half acres of garden land, 


As fur as has been ascertained, Broach would not seem to have 
Heslonly enfired from free or from Goods, In cxtinary years the 
Narbada overflows a portion of the Iands on its banks. But such 
froshes do no harm, and even in the great flood of 1837, when tho 
‘waters of the Narbada and of the T'ipti are said to have joined, no 

fe would seem to have been caused either to the district or to 
the city of Broach.’ ‘The natural calamities from which the district 
has beon known to suffer are storms, famines, and smaller losses 
such as those caused by locusts, boll-worm, and mildew. 


In the year 1781 0 storm passed over tho district of Broach, of 
which Mé. Forbos has left an account in his Oriental Memoirs? 

Two years foro I left Indi, some weeks previous to tho setting 
in of tho south-west monsoon (May), we had the most, dreadful 
torn aver remembered in Gujurét, ts ravags by sen and land wero 
torriblo ; the damage at Broach was very great, and the loss of life 
considerable. ‘The storin camo on so suddenly, that a Hindu wedding 
party passing in procession through the streots by torch-light with 
the Tustal pageantry of palanguins,lod-horse, and a numerous tenin 
of attendants, wore overtaken by the tompest, and fled for sheltor 
into an old structure, which had for ages withstood the rage of tho 
ements. On that fatal night, from th violence of the. winds and 
rain, both roof und foundation gave way, and seventy-two of th 
pany wore crushed to death. At onr villa every door and 
‘was lown away ; tho elements rushed in from all dirgctions, and 
‘polled furniture, pictures, books, and clothes, ‘The roof of 
stable giving way, the main beam killed a fine Arabian’ horse, 
maimed several othors. ‘The garden next morning presonted a 
fcono of desolation, strewod with Inrgo trees torn up by the, roots, 
broken pillars, seats and ornaments, ea and land birds, wild and 
tame animals, poreupines, guanns, serpents, and reptiles, all crushed 
together. Large fish from the ocean, together with thoso of the 
river, wore left upon the banks, and covered tho adjacent fields. 
One of the company’s armed vessels, Intely come from Bombay, wns 
lost in the river, together with a great nuinber of large cotton bouts 
‘and other craft richly Inden.”” 


‘Tho years 1630 and 1631 aro said to havo been seasons of famine, 
in which large remissions were granted, and supplies of grain distri 
buted in chatty by the Musalmdn rulers, In 1755, ow ing to failure 
of crops, half id revenuo had to bo remitted’ through almost 
tho whole district. 1760, 1761, 178, 1786, and 1787 were years in 
which one or more parts of the district verged upon famine, and 
the revenue had to be very largely remitted, ‘Tho great famine 


























1 In 1804 about 866 honey in the tawa of Broach arv aaid to have fallen down 

a gotneyunnce ofthe rining of watarin the Narban river, which caused damage 

i (x oo) Secretarial Soil Wane 30 of 1800, ss 
* Rorbes! Oriental Memoirs, Vol IL, 69. 
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‘of 1790, locally known ns the ‘forty-seven,’ sudtdlo, because it 
took place in the Samvat year 1847, was caused by the entire failure 
of the ordinary rain-fall, ‘This famine lasted for one year. | During 
the distress, which was very great, numbers of people dying of 
hunger, the Majmudérs, Lallubhai and A’shérdm, who had large quan- 
tities of grain stored in their warchouses, distributed it in charity 
to the poor, Since the boginning of the present contury six years 
of scaraity, amounting almost to famine, are recorded, Of these, one 
in 1812, was due to the ravages of locusts ; one, in 1819, to excessiver 
ain; onoyin 1835, to frost; and three, in 1838, 1840, ond 1868, to 
Cithor total or partial failure of the usual supply of rain, ‘The famine 
of 1812, locally known ns the ‘sixty-nino” famine, from having hap- 
pened in tho Samvat year 1800, was caused by a visitation of locusts, 
Mth, driven out of Marwér by the failaro of the rains of 1811, 
Spread over KAthiswir and northon Gujarat, ‘The district of Browch, 
Would seem to have beon the limit of their progress southwards. 
Puring tho time of this famino strict orders aro said to have been 
issued to the Wéniés, forbidding them to sell more grain to the 
poople than was actually required to maintain life, ‘Tho sales of 
Train were superintended by government officors, Many deaths 
fre reported to have occurred, but tho vietima of the famine would 
feoorn to have beon immigrants from northern Gujarét, Of the rega- 
lav inhabitants of the district comparatively few are said to havo 

rishod. In 1819 two heavy rainy seasons succeeding ench other 

jstroyed the major portion of tho crops. But though distross. was 
igoneral, fow, if any, lives are said to havo been lost. In 1835 tho 
fold, following on a season of excessive rain-fall, was so sovero, that 
the ropa wore destroyed, and the country reduced to a state of dis 
tro, bordering on famine, The failuros of rain in 1838, 1840, and 
to lato ws 1868, wore serious enough to force the cultivators to drive 
their cattle to’ graze in tho hills, and ‘many villages were for the 
time deserted. Years of partial drought havo been numerous. 

With rogard to tho boll-worm, by which the cotton, crop in all 
senions ix liable to bo injured, ‘Mr. Stormont? says that, ‘in his 

i ‘tho larva of s hymenopterous insect, a beautiful fly, 
bout three-fourths of an inch long, having the anterior pair of win 
Gf yellowish colour marked with small round spots of dark red. 

eninge a pod damaged by the boll-worm, a numbor of very small 
Diack flies, and sometimes several small beotles, aro found.” These 
inscots have probably made uso of the hole bored by the boll-worm.”” 


‘As to mildew, another of the minor causes of loss to the cultivator, 
‘Mr, Stormont writes : “ Mildew is the only destructive diseaso I know, 
‘and that does not seem, as a rule, to do much harm, Mildew is, no 
doubt, due to some peculiar state of the atmoshpere, but I am not 
fo ‘clear what conditions are most favourable to its formation, 

heavy dows thut fell about the beginning of the year cleared it 
off considerably.” 


















1 Trans, Bom. Lit, Soo, (1819), 297. 
= Roport of the Supariatendent of Agricultural Experiments, 1870-71, 
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CHAPTER Y. 
TRADE. 


In Broach there are three means of communication,—by road, 
by sea, and by rail. Till 1863, when the tax known as the local 
fund cess was first levied, the di ithout made roads. 
Ab that time cart traffic was confined to the fair-weathor months, 
Daring the rains, those forced to travel were carried in palan- 


4quins by men of the Bhoi caste, or rode from villago to village upon 
oxen, 






Since 1863, in spite of tho special difficulties of road making 
in the Broach district, with its want of motal, and the numerous 
inlets of the sea that intersect s0 much of its surface, considerable 
progress bas beon made, ‘Thirteen lines of road extend (1875) over 
4 total distanco of 143) inilos. OF these roads some have been made 
at the joint expenso of government and of the local funds, while 
tho exponso of others has been mot entirely from the latter source. 
All are at_prosont kept in repair out of local funds. ‘The roads 
of the district form two groups—ono to the north, and the other 
to tho south of the Narbada, ‘The northern group contains: 1. A 
road, twenty-eight miles in length, running from Jambnsar in the 
north of the district through A’mod south to Broach. ‘Mhix line is 
‘ly bridged and gravelled. 2. A line, thirteen and a half miles 
long, running north-west from the Pélej railway station to the town 
of Aimed, “&. A road, seven miles long! ond partly, bridged, einine 
the town of Wagra with the main line from Jambusur to Broach. 
‘These roads unite at the village of Derol, eight miles north of Broach, 
4. A road, twenty-five miles long, running west, joins the town of 
Broach with Dehéj. 5. A road, five miles long, rans along the right 
bank of the Narbada from Bronch west to Dasan 6. A road, ten and 
‘a half miles long, runs east from Broach and joins it with Sukaltirth, 
the famous place of pilgrimage. South of the Narbada a group of 
four roads centros in the town of Hénsot. ‘These are : 1. A road, 
nine miles long, running from Hansot south-west to the vill 
of Katpor. 2. A road, eleven miles long, from Hiénsot to Séhol on 
the right bank of the Kim river. ‘This road, in connection with 
which is a bridge over the Kim, is the highway for the passage of 
the produce of the lands of the Ankleswar sub-division southwards 
to Surat. 3, A rond, nine milos long, running south-enst from 
Hénsot to the Pénoli’ railway station. | 4. A road, metalled and 
partly bridged, twelve miles case: running east from Hénsot to 
Kukleowars” Bosidos the group, teat ceutrvs at Hdtec there iso 
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rond, three miles long, running north from the town of Ankleswar 
to Borbhitha; » short line of one and a half miles ranning north- 
west from Sahol to Ilév; and a line, nine miles long, running east 
from Aukleswar to the frontier of the Réjpipls territory. 


Of six buildings provided by government for the accommodatio 
of district officers, threo—at Broach, Mchegém, and Sitpon Tankéria 
“re in the Broach sub-division ; two, at tho port of Tunkéri and 
Tambusar, are in the Jambusar sub-division ; one, at Hénsot, is in 
‘Ankleswat, . For the convenience of travellers three rost-houses, or 
haramalités,baye been built, one at each of the Broach, Chamargiim, 
fnd Péloj railway stations ; cach of theso rest-houses is provided with 
sepnrato quarters for Buropeans and for natives. 


‘Thero are cleven forries kept up throughout the year. Of these, 
ono, at Kavi, in the Jambusar sub-division, is across the Mahi; the 
rest are over tho Narbada, Of those on’ tho right bank of the 
Naxbuda, two start from the town of Broach, one from the custom 
ouso to. the west of the town, and tho other from Mojampor on it 
eastern sido, About two milos further up a ferry plies at Jéhideshvar, 
and another at Tayra threo miles beyond, ‘Ton wiles more, above 
Sukaltirth, ata village called Nikors, there is another forry, and ono 
‘ix miles further at Janor, On the loft bank of the Narbada ferries 
Start from Borbhitha nearly opposite the town of Broach, and from 
Sikarpnr, about fivo miles further down the river, ‘hore is also 
ferry to the island of Dhanturia, in the bed of the Narbada, about 
‘hing tiles below Broach, Of theso, the first four forries were in the 
75 farmed, yielding a rovenne of £315 Gs. (Rs, 8,153). ‘Tho 
Tout aro maintained by the local funds for tho convenience of passen- 
Bers who aro cxriod fro of Charge. Besides tho pormanent ferries, 

furing tho rainy season, in the following villages, eithor rafts, taripa, 
or beats, aro Kept up at the expense of the Tocal fands: in the 
Fambusar sub-division, at Islémpor, Khinpor, Dospor, and Bojédra 
jn the A'mod sub-division, at Sarbhin and Dhidhar; and in the 
Wagra sub-division, at Viléyet and Argéma. 


‘Till within the list fifteen years the highway of the trade of the 
distriot, as well ns of the trade of a large section of Gujarét and of 
Wwostorn Malwa, was through the ports of Broach and Tankéri down 
tho estuaries of the Narbada and the Dhédhar, Sinco the opening of 
the railway the trade by sen has fallen off. Tt is still, however, 
argo enough to support a flect of small coasting vessels, and 
oceasionally to bring into the Narbada foreign ships of larger size. 

‘The following details show the charactor of the shipping and tho 
sgenoral arrangements under which tho trado ofthe ports of Broach 
fnd ‘Tankéri is at present (1875) carried on. Besides the flat- 
Pottomed forry-bont, thipdo, canoes, kotiv, either hollowed treo 
tranks or plank-built skiffs, and deep-sea fishing-boats, hodi, throo 
Kinds of craft carry on the sea trade of the district, ‘hese are the 
machhvo, the paddv, and the batelo, 

Of these tho machhvo is the smallést, varying from ono and a 
quarter to eight tons burden (8) to 224 Klvindia). Tho machhoo 
has ono mast and one triangular, or lateon suil, made of cotton cloth, 
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It isalso supplied with oars, Machhods aro generally built at Broach 
of teak brought from the Iéjpipla forests, and coat from £5 to £50 
(Rs. 50 to 500). As a rule, vessels of thi class belong to the 
Captain, a Musalinén or a Hind Khérwa, probably a native of Surat, 
Exclusive of the captain, the crew of » machhvo varies, according 
to the size of the boat, from two to five men. ‘The rates paid to 
the sailors are: to Debej, 44. to 8r. (Rs, 2 to 4); to Gogo, 10s. to 
12s, (Rs, 5 to 6); to Tankéri, 8s. to 12s, (Rs, 4 to 6); and to Surat, 
10s. to Th, (Rs. 6 to 7). asidos this money payment the ownet 

rovides each of the crew daily with two pounds of khichdi, that 
4, rio and elit pon, or dil. A trip i a machivo to Deh} takes 
from twenty-four to thirty hours ; to Gogo about four days ; about six 
days to Tunkéri, and eight days to Surat. ‘Tho trade eacried on by 
machhvis is almost entirely Yocal, in such articles as grass, timber, 
and bamboos. ‘These boats seldom leave the Narbada, though occa- 
sionally they carry grain as far as Dehegim at the mouth of the Mabi, 
Gogo, and Surat. ‘They also sometimes take part in the trade up 
the Narbada, carrying grain from Néndod to Broach, 


‘Tho second class of vessels, the padiv, vary in aizo from ton to 
thirty tons (28 to 84 Khdindia), A padée bas two masts and threo 
salt. Padies aro gonorlly built by Parsi or Hindu enepontor at 
Daman, Balsdr, and Bilimora, in the Surat, district, and occasionally 
‘at Broach, Surat, Gogo, and Bhiivagar. ‘Their masta, as a rule, aro 
mado of touk. A padiv lasts from ton to twenty yenrs, The exponso 
of building a vessel of this class varios from £35 to £295 (Rs, 50 to 
2,250) according to tho sizo of tho boat, ‘Tho sails cont from £15 
to £25 (Rs, 150 to 250), Sails aro generally shaped by tho sailor 
out of cotton cloth, dofi, bought in Bronch, or mado to onder by 
Dhers, Better kinds of cloth aro woven at Balsér, European canyas 
is hold to be the bost material for sails, but is too expensive for 
genoral use, Country sails are never dyed, Once a year, in May, 
‘when tho trading seadon is oyor, tho sals ard washed.” Padivn aro 
employed in tho goasting trado, north to tho Gulf of Cutol, aasl 
to Balsér, Mahim, Bandora, and Bombay, ‘They sometimes vonture 
‘ug far ns tho coast of Malabar. ‘Tho paddvs generally belong. to 
Hindu sailors, of tho Khérwn caste, rosiding in tho Surat district, 
Exclusive of the captain, tho crow varies from five to nine mon. 


‘Tho batelo, a larger edition of tho padév, varies from sixty-six to 
106 tons burden (185 to 207 khindis). The batelo, says Mr. Vaupell, 
may be described ns the dav (mentioned below) in miniature, 16 
has, he says, invariably a flat square stern, a long grab-like head, 
two masts, and is rigwed in Inteon fashion. ‘There aro gonerally. 
threo suils,—tho jib in front, the main Tatoon sail on the formas, 
‘and on the sccond mast, newt the storn, a smallerlateen sail called 
Kali. ‘The following aro the dimensions of a batelo of fifty tons 
(140 klvindis) : length from stem to stern sixty fect ; breadth of beam 
teen foot ; depth of hold ten feet ; longth of keel forty-five fect. 
‘Tho head ond stern-posts both divorge from the perpondyoular with 
reference to the keel; tho storn-posta at an angle of about 10°, and tho 
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head posts at an average angle of 45°. From their at build, 
Yessels make much Ieowoy on m wind, especially sf in ballast ot with 
& cotton cargo, ‘They are usually built of teak, chiefly at Surat, 
Bilimora, Balsée, Daman, and Déhinu, in the Tanna district, When 
new a batelo costs, according to its size, from £150 to £500 (Rs. 1,500 
to.5,000), ‘They last for about forty years. ‘The sails for a boat of 
from Ay to eighty tons (40 to 224 Hhindit) cot altogother abont 
£35 (Rs. 950), OF this total, the price of the jib is from £4 to £5 
(Ris, 40 to 50), of the main-sail uboat £20 (Rs, 300), and of the small- 
er lateon sail, kalmi, £5 to £15 (Rs. 50 to 150). ‘These sails aro 
made in Broach, Bulsér, Bilimora, and Surat. ‘The vessels engaged in 
this consting trade, during the first two months of the rains, remain 
in sheltor at Broach, Balsér, Bilimora, Surat, ond Bhaunngar. ‘They 
put to sea again goon after cocoannt-day (August). ‘The cbiof part of 
the trado is now to the Malabar coast. An ordinary voyage to Malabar 
at the boyinning of the fair season, in the end of August, takes from 
ten to twenty days, ‘The return passago requires from twenty-five to 
thirty days, nocording to the strength of the north-east wind, About 
fifty por cent of the largor class of batelia aro the proporty of their 
captains; thorest belong to Hindu or Pérsi capitalists, “Exclusive 
ofthe captain, fande, tho crow of u bulelo of wixty tonn consiata 
tuwually of from twelve to thirteon men. For a trip from Broach to 
Bombay and buck, taking on nn nyerage from one to two weeks, the 
‘amount usually (1874) paid to a common sailor is 11s, (Rv, 5-8), and 
EL 2s, (Res. T1) to tho captain. Before the railway was opened the 
Piz the men fora tip from Broach to Bombay and baok is said to 
have boon 16r, (Rs, 8), and for the enptain £1 10s, (Rs, 15). In 
April, when strong winds may bo expected, the rates of freight are 
increased and tho pay of tho sailors advanced by 24, (Rs. 1), and of 
the captain by 4s. (hie 2). ‘To Malabar and back,.on an average from 
eight to ton weeks’ ,, cach of the crew gots about £1 109, (Rs. 15), 
‘nd the eaptain £3 (Its, 30), ‘To Kardchi and back, a voyage lnstin 
from fivo to soven weeks, the rates aro, for the sailor £1 10x. (Rs, 15), 
nd for the captain £3 (Rts, 80), ‘To Cutch, a passage of five to six 
weoks, £1 to £1 4s, (Tes, 10 to 12), and £2 to £2 Ss. (Rs. 20 to 
24) respectively. Sometimes, though such arrangements are not often 
mado, © morchant agrees with n captain and crew to make a circular 
voyage, calling at soveral ports before roturning to Broach. ‘Tho 
differont: ports are generally visited in this order : from Broach to the 
Malabar coast, thence to Catch, from that to some port in Kéthiawar, 
and so back to Broach, Such a voyage takes from threo to four 

_ months, ‘The captain would be paid £5 to £6 (Rs. 50 to 60), and 
the seamen about hal that amount.. During the voyuge the balelis, 
as rule, come to an anchor at night. If they sail all night, the 
aptnin lars, sometimes by the sar, nt other tines by the compass, 

,,of which each captain is said to have one on board? 
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OF the foreign vessels that are said formerly to have visited the 
Narbada, the dav' or baglo, a greater batelo, is the largest ship that 
carries the lateen sail, varying in size from 100 to 300 tons (280 
to 840 Kidndis). Ships of this kind, belonging to the Persian Gulf 
or the Red Sea, are called dave, and those trading to Kithiawar, 
Cutch, and Karichi, ba ‘Their rigging usually consists of one 
Tange mast formed of a single spar, to which is hoisted « huge Iatoen 
sail fixed to a long tapering yard hung in slings. Of this yard two- 
thirds remain behind and one-third projects in front of the mast. 
‘Thero ships have high square stern and low grab-shaped bowsandaro 
decked, Bornetinos they ure provided with eons ‘They seldom carry 
jibsor mizon-sails, ‘The tack of tho muin-sail is made fast to the bow, 
‘und the main-sheot to the quarter abaft tho bean. ‘These veasols 
belong chiefly to, and are navigated by, Arabs, They have n crow of 
from ton to 100 or 150 men, and are commion to the Red Sea, Persian 
Gulf, and the Westorn Const of Indin, 


‘Tho oraft noxt in size to the dav is the dingi, of from seventeen to 
170 tons (forty-cight to 476 khdndia) burden, ‘The dingi differs from 
the dav in having either a round or squaro stern, generally very lofty, 
and a mizon-mast. Unlike the dav, tho dingt ix not decked. Ine 
stead of a deck it is furnished with an open hatchwork, consisting 
of looso boams fitting into sockota, and lnid lengthwige’ and noross 
the vessel. ‘Theso beams, when the vessel is londing or unloading, 
can be taken out and pat to one side. During the voyage they are 
‘ugain fastonod down into their sockets, and over them a matting of 
Hat-split bamboos is drawn,  Bosides tho main-yard, the dingi hua 
‘@ moveable boom, to the outer end of which the forefoot or tnok of 
the sail is fastened. ‘The boom is then pashed forward soverul feet 
beyond the lino of the vessel’s bow. ‘This boom is a clumsy ar= 
rangement; for each time the vossel tacks, the end of the boom 
has to bo drawn in and again pushed forward, ‘Tho rudder. ia ulso 
ung from the stern-post in a peculiar way, leaving a considerable 
opening between it and tho vessel, ‘This craft is peculiar to. the 
coasts of Makran, Sind, and Cutch. ‘The crew number from ten to 
renty five | Dingis usually cary, two tgatatts on tho stern, each 
Staff from four to six fect high. "To the top of each a weather-cock 
is fixed, and the head is turned up involate. 


Noxt in order come the vessels of the Kéthidwir coast and of the 
Gulf of Catch. ‘They are named cither kotin, padde,? or galbat, 
according as they aro built with angular, square, or round storns, 
Boats of this class vary in sizo from ton to Hy. tons (twenty-eight 
to 140 khdndis) burden. ‘Thoy have two masts, a main and © mizen, 
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mast, and on each, a8 a rule, they carry a lateon sail. Ovcasion- 
ally they hoist a trysail or jib, and, being of a sharp build, they 
stally sail well, ‘These Kotuis and yallate are the pirate ships of 
former days. In 1819 they were said to be still, occasionally, but 
very rarely, so used. According to the size of the vessel, its ‘crow 
numbers from six to fiftoen seamen, Besides the seamen there 
the master, tandel, and the pilot, dongi. Most of thes vessels are 
furnished with compass. ‘Tho compass is seldom or never used 
‘except during rainy, Anes ‘or boisterous weather, when the coast 
is invisiblo. As @ rule, these boats, though a few’are bold enough 
to trade across to Africa, rarely venture beyond soundings, and still 
seldomer sail out of sight of land, 


‘The patimér, futomér, comes from the coast south of Bombay. 
‘This, says Mr. Vaupel, is by far tho best built, best found, and best 
navigated native: vessel on tho whole coast of the Indian Ocean 
from the Straits of Babel-Mandeb to the Gulf of Mannr, | Patemdrs 
vary from thirty-five to 100 tons (uinety-cight to 280 khindis burden. 
Tn shapo they aro sharp and narrow, and built of the strongest wnd 
Lest timber. ‘These vessels sail admirably, particularly on a wind. 
‘They have a main-mast, a mizon-mast, and a jib-boom, to which they 
hoist w large and small Inteon sail and a jib. ‘The masts of theso 
fateméra rake considerably forward, ‘The sails aro stout and well 
‘made, and large in proportion to tho sino of the voasel. About 
one-fourth part of the length of the yard to which euch of the lutoon 
fails ix attached projects in a long sharp point in front of the 
Tend of tho mast, ‘he chief poculiarity of tho firtemdr’s buid is i 
Keel. In othor vessels the kool is generally a straight piece of timber 
neatly equal on all four sides, and of sufficiont strength to raiso tho 
superstructure upon; hut in these fatomdrs it consists some- 
times of threo, often of two distinct pivces of timber. The first 
stretches in a straight line for about ono-third of the longth of the 
youl; the second, whether of one or two pieces, is curved down- 
wards, the lower part, or what is technically called the forefoot, 
terminating considerably below the lino of the hinder or storn-post 
end. By this arrangement a considerable space is loft below the 
lovel of the keel. ‘This space, whon planked up, is useful in two 
ways: it enables the vessel to sail close to tho wind, and, when 
near rocky ground, by touching the bottom, the forefoot gives warn- 
ing sufficient to shove off the vessel before she has grounded over 
all the longth of her keel. ‘The crews of these fixtomrs are com- 
posedl principally of Roman Catholic Christians, though not unfro- 
quently Hinda fishermen both own and man these vossels. ‘The 
‘order, cleanliness, subordination, and even decorum shown in the 
arrangements of theso vessels were in 1819 said to be remarkuble, 
Byery rope was in its proper place duly coiled and ready: for use, 
and every article was of the most sca-worthy description. ‘The 
crew consists of a master, fandel, with from ten to twenty men under 
him. ‘The master bas frequently a pilot to assist him in navigating 
the vessel, a leadsman, and several steersmen. 

Besides those foreign vessels, Mr. Voupell mentions three local 
varieties of boats,—the dohodia, oria, and galbat,—which would seem 
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to bo no longer in use, ‘The dohodia was a craft peculiar to Surat. 
Tt was built on the model of an English ketch, and is said to have 
been called dolodia, or one anda half, becauso it had long and 
short mast, ‘The dohodia had yards and shrouds Tike an English 
ship, with square-sails and top-sails and top-gallant sails, a driver 
and misen-top onl, witht try-sul and jib, ‘Thovonly thing. remark- 
able in these imitations of ketches was a long, narrow strip of stern 
extendiog several yards from the stern-post, and on level with 
tho poop or upper deck; having m parapet railing, two feet high, 
rauning’on eaah side, and closed with plank at the storm, Seldom 
nore than two or threo feet broad) and planed bolow, this gangway 
formed a sort of projecting gallery from which the whole vessel, when 
undor sail, could be viewed. ‘These vessels will soon, it was said in 
1819, be extinct ; for when one ix decayed or lost, it is never replaced 
by. a new ono of the some construction, batelds or other vessel 
being preferred. Tho oria was peculiar to Broach, It is described 
as differing from » batelo only, in having » bluff round head like 
an English ship, and resembling precisely in model a ship's long 
boat, ‘he tolled gatbals belong to the porta on. the, west- 
ern shore of the Gulf of Cambay, and wero in design like the batelo, 
‘except that, the galdat was sharpor built and had a rounded or ans 
gular storn.! 


Strictly pray there aro no harbours along the coast line of 
the Bronch district. ‘The estuaries of its rivers offer shelter to the 
ousting vossels during the stormy months of tho rainy season, 


In 1820 there wore five sea-ports, tandar—Dehogém, at the 
mouth of the Mahi; on the right bank of the Dhédhar river, about 
‘six milos from its mouth, Tankéri; and on the left bank across from 
‘Tankéri, about threo miles farthor down the river, Gandhir; on 
the right bank of the Narbada, Delo}, none tho’ mouth of, the 
river, and Broach, about thirty mites inland, Only at two of these 
ports, Broach and Tankéri, was the trade of any importance. In 
1820 the traffic from these ports employed thirty batelds of from 
thirty to eighty tons burden (eighty-five to 225 khindis.)* In 1849 
the shipping had iucronaed to sovonty-nine vossels of an aggrogate 
murden of 4254 tons (0,591 khdndis), or an average to each vousel 























wi 
of about 434 tons (121} Bhdndis). In 1873-74 the correspondin 
Toturns show forty bouts registered, with an aggrogato burden 
210 tons (688 Khindis), or, on an average to each vessel, capacity 
of five and a quarter tons (14 Khdndia). 
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opening of the railway (1861), opium is no longer carried by sea. 
$1800 un attempt was made to establish a line of stoam facry boat 
from Broach to Gogo but the venture was not successfal, and the 
‘steam-boats have been (1875) withdrawn, 

‘Tho average rates of freight are now (1875) to Bombay 2¢. Gd, 
(Rs, 1-4) a bale. This would represent, on the amoun tof cotton ex- 
Bed in 1874, return of £2,725 (hs 7,280), ‘The freight obtained 

om other produce cannot be directly calculated. But, following 

Mr. Davies’ estimate that other produce yields half ns much more 
‘as cotton, the annual return for the capital and labour employed in 
the sea-carrying trade would be £4,092 (Rs. 40,020) in 1874, as 
‘compared with £10,000 (Ra, 1,00,000) in 1850. 

‘Tho portion of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India railway 
that lies within the limits of ‘the Broach district was opened for 
traffic in 1861, ‘The Broach section of the line, twonty-cight miles 
in length, is provided with the five following stations: Panoli, 191 
miles distant from Bombay; Ankleswar, 198 miles; Broach, 203 

les ; Chamdrgém, 211 miles ; and Pale}, 219 miles. 

UTho chief engineering difficultios in constructing this part of the 
railway Tino were caused by tho brond bed of the Narbada. ‘Tho 
design originally adoptol for spans this, as well as other largo 
Fivors, consisted of piers composed of three cylindrical vertical cast~ 
iron columns connosted. together with horizontal and. diagonal 
wrought-iron brucings, with the addition ofa pair of raking struts of 
the same dimensions ond constructions as the columns, making 
tangles of 90° with the vertical. ‘Tho columns aro cast in longths 
‘Of nine feot, and are 2 6” in external diameter und ono inch thick, 
the lengths’ being connoctod together with flanges and bolts, The 
diameter of tho piles has been adopted as tho least which will allow of 
f workman going, insido to fasten tho bolts and clean ont the ‘ core.” 
‘he lowor longths of these columns are terminated with a screw 4’ 6" 
dinmoter on “Mitchell's” principle, by means of which the columns 
fare sorewod into the ground to the required depth. ‘Tho threo vor~ 
tical piles stand at a distance of fourteen feet centre to centre; the 
horiapntal bracings are ‘'T?; the diagonal bracings are of angle iron, 
each bracing being fastened to lags on the colamns, secured at ono 
end by «bolt, and tightened ot the other by a git and cotter. The 
Piezo spanned by sity fea girders on ‘Warren's? principle, The 

ridge over the Narbada at first consisted of sixty-one spans, resting 
fon piors of throo vertical columns with raking struts ‘up and ‘down 
stream, ‘The height of the bridge from foundation or screw to rail, in 
jnid-channel, was cighty-four fect, and the lower ends of tho colamns 
rere aunk from fifteen to eighteen fect into the bed of tho river. In 
Fuly 1864, a flood, rising within twenty-one feet of rail-level, carried 
faway six spans in tke deep-water channel. From the experience 
gained from this flood it was decided to doaway with the strat piles 
SE being a source of weakness, and to substitute in their place two 
éxtra vertical columns, making in all five vertical columns to the 












1 Extract from on the B, TB. and C. , Railway kindly deswa 
‘Mr Bayley, the preset resident engineer (1877). itd 
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pier, and connecting them at top by a covering girder of sufficient 
strength to carry the bridgu and load in the event of the failure of an 
fntermediato column, "Ih'was_alvo suggested that cluster piers 
should be introduced at every sixth span, and that the joints of the pile. 
colamns should bo strengitened by tho addition of stool clamps 
attached to the lugs of tho piles. ‘These improvements were being 
gradually carried out, but not somploiad ‘when, in Angust 1868, 
‘# flood, rising to within eighteen feet of rail-level, carried away four 
Spans. After the subsidence of this flood it was found that these 
piers had boen carried away from the effects of under-sconr, their 
crows not being bedded in the clay. It was therefore decided that, 
in addition to the other improvements, it would be necossary to screw 
tho columns of tho pier in every caso well into tho lay. ‘Those alter- 
ations on the original dosign of tho bridge wore carried out without 
{single interruption to tho traffic of the line, and. comploted beforo 
the ring season of 1871. ‘Tho bridge, although severcly tosted by 
sevoral high floods, stood well till the rainy season of 1876. The 
structure, as completed in 1871, consistod of sixty-eight spans, or 0 
total longth of 4,250 foot, with a maximum height of 120 foot from 
sorew to ruillovel, of which sixty foct were sunk below the bed of 
the rivor. ho cost of the Narbada bridge up to 1871 was, according 


to tho information furuished by the consulting ongineor, £469,340 
(Rs, 46,958,400). 


At the timo whon the original bridge was built (1960), the heavy 
current of the stream lay on the right or Broach bank," Since then 
tho main channel of tho river has #0 entirely shifted towards the left 
Dank, that, during the last soven or eight yours (1870-77), the southern 
Dank has beon gradually washed away, and driven back upwards of 
1,000 foet. ‘Tho offect of this chango in the direction of the current 
became apparent in tho flood of the Gth September 1876, ‘Then tho 
Water, rising suddenly tothe wnprovodented hight of thirty-five feot 
above high-water mark, or within 13! 6” of rail-level, washed away 
twenty-six spans, or upwards of 1,600 foet of the southern portion of 
the bridge, Across this gap a fair-weather bridge, 1,578 fect long, 
was thrown. As this could not stand the floods of tho rainy season, 
a high-level bridge, on the sauo design as the old one, complated ub 
‘cost of abont £15,000 (Rs, 1,50,000), was opened for traffic on the 
27th April 1877. But this rooonstruction is only a temporary monsure, 
Tt has boon determined, at sito about a hundvod yards above tho 
Present crossing, to build an entirely new bridge, This structure 
will consist of twenty-five spans of wrought-iron girders, resting, on 

ers comy of two cast-iron columns, fourteen fect in diameter 

low, and ten fect in diameter above ground. Hach column will 
‘be one and a half inches thick, and will be sunk to a depth of 123 


fect below rail-level. ‘The estimated cost of tho whole work is 
£875,000 (Rs. 37,50,000.) 


For postal purposes the Broach district forms a part of the Gujarst 
postal Avision, ad contains nino post offers, Ioeated coat following: 
stations : Broach, Wagre A’mod, Jambusar, Pile}, Ankleswar, Dy, 
nd Hiinsot, ‘Theso stations aro supervised by the inspector of 

offices in the Gujarét division, assisted by the sub-inspeotor of the 
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Surat and Broach districts. ‘The officials in charge of the post offices, Chapter Vi 
tat Bronch, are styled deputy. post-masters with salaries vary- teat 
ing from £16 16s. to £48 (Rs, 168. to Rs, 480) per annum, and 








raging £29 17s, (Rs. 208-8). As Broach is the disbursin ‘office Post offices, 
ie district, the officer in charge of that station tylod post pi 
Tuaster, and draws a yearly salary of £90 (Rs, 900), rising to £114 

(Rs. 1,140). 

‘At tho stations mentioned above, letters are distributed by deli- 
‘very peons or by postal-runnors. For this additional work, the latter 
aro paid a trifling gratuity, ‘Tho correspondence for surrounding 
Villages is delivered by rural messengers, who also bring in to the 
Htation letters posted in lottor-boxes placed at most of the villages. 
‘The rural messengers carry with them a stock of postage stamps for 
sale at the villages they visit, In the Broach district there are in all 
twelve delivery poons, and their salaries, ranging from £0 12¢, to 
£12 (Rts, 06 to Its. 120) a year, avorage £10 (Its. 100) a yeur. ‘The 

of the rural messengers of whom there ore ‘eightaon, "varies 

ym £10 16s, to £12 (Its. 108 to Rs, 120) your, and averages 
ELL Ge, Thd. (Rs, 113-5), ‘This staff of mon is distributed according 
to requiromonts—lettors boing delivered in some places daily, and in 
others only onco a week. Beforo railway times, the Bombay, post 
ued tobe brought, to Broach by runnory, accompanied fot ¥illoge 
to villago by s Bhil watchman, Daring the rains it sometimes took 
‘as much as eight days for the post to reach Broach, 

‘According to a statement furnished by the post-master genoral, 
Bombay, in 1870-71, tho latest year for which information is avail- 
able, 164,260 paid lottors, 71,310 unpaid, 28,872 sorvice, and 1,906 
ogiatored lotters, or in all 265,848, were. received ; 178,507 paid 
Jottors, 104,870 inpaid, 38,809 service, and 2,630 registered, or in 
‘all 324,906, wero despatched. Under the new post office manual 
similar details aro not registered, 

Tn 1870-71 the roceipts amounted to £453 (Rs, 4,590), and the e: 

iditnre to £650 (Rs. 6,500), showing a balance against tho district 
Pervice of £197 (Rs. 1,970); the corresponding figures for 1873-74 
fare—toceipts, £651 (its, 6,510) ; expenditure, £1,140 (Rs, 11,460) 5 
Halance against tho district, £495 (IRs, 4,950), 

Besides tho ralway telegraph ofc, hero is one government tele Telegraph 
graph olico in the town of Broach. ‘The amount of work thnt has 
Sf lato years passed through ‘this office will be seen from the follow- 
ing statemont -— 

Blatoment showing the working of tho Broach Telegraph Office, 1861-1874, 


‘Weare Messnoma, | Pavvare Soe, 
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‘Tho falling off in the number of private messages since 1964-05 is 
said to be chiefly due to the depression of trade. 

Articles of Trade—Broach is one of the oldest ports in Western 
India. “Eighteen handréd years ago it was one of the chief seats 
of the trade then carried on between India and the marts of Western 
Asin? 

Tn the time of the author of the Periplas (4.0. 64-200) five dis- 
tinct trade routes would seem to have centered at Broach, or, as it 


vwas then called, Baru Of these routes, two were by sea and 
threo were by land. Of the ea routes, that of most consequence was to 
Southern Arabia and E, ‘The other, a less important line of 


trade, was with the ports of the Persian Gulf. By land, merchan- 
dize went and came northwards through Minnagara in Sind ; east- 
wards, through Ujain, then the capital of Mélwa;; and southwards, ns 
far as ‘Danlatebéd (Tagara) and Psithan (Plithana), the chief towns 
of the Deccan. 

The following. is the list of articles imported from Arabia and 
Egypt: of metallic substances and precious stones—gold and silver, 
brass, tin, lead, cinnabar (ore of quicksilver), stibinma (eulphuret of 
antimony for tinging the eyes), white glass, topazes, and coral; of 
vegetable products—wine, of which Italian wines are said to have beon 
the favonrite, though wine from Asia Minor and Arabia was also 
imported, sweet lotus, storax (an aromatic resin), and other perfumes j 
of manufactured articles—cloth, plain and mixed, and variegated 
sashes half a yard wide, ‘The imports by sea from the Persian 
Gulf were ‘slaves, gold, and pearls in large quantities, but of an 
inferior sort; purple dates in great numbers, wine, and cloth of 
native manufacture.” ‘The imports by land are said to have been from 
the north: of precious stones—the onyx; of vegetable products— 
bor, thorn, cotton of all sorts, long pepper; of perfames—spike- 
ses cote (Se root fan Himalayan di fe, Auckland), bodeliom 
(a it gum), and myrrh; and of animal products—ivory an 
ea era sand south came onyx stoves; and of mazatnc- 
tured articles—porcelain, muslins, and cotton, both fine and for ordi- 
mary wear. 

‘Tho exports from Broach by sea ‘are said to have been to 
southern Arabia and Egypt : of ‘egetable products—rice, clarified 
Datter, oil of sesamum, cotton 3 and of manufactured 
Articles —muslin and sashes. ‘To Oman, in the Persian Gulf, the ships 
ary said to have ee from Brosch: of ‘metals brass; and of animal 

vegetable products—horn, sandal-wood, and ebony? in round 
sticks. "Besides these regular trade routes, Dr. Vincent allades (II, 
$56) to's trafic from Broach to Africa fer gold, and “ probably t0 
‘Malabar and Ceylon for popper and cinnamon’ 
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Tn modern times, though the trade of Gujarét hag never again 
centred in the ports of the Broach district, Broach had so far 
maintained its position as a mart, that from it, in the seventeenth 
century, ships sailed eastward to Java and Sumatra, and to the west 
as far as Aden and the ports of the Red Sea. No details as to tho 
extont of the Broach trade at that time have been obtained; but 
the course of trade and the nature of the articles of import and of 
export are thus described? by a traveller who visited Broach in 
1638: “In their trade with Arabia the vessels start from Broach 
in the beginning of March, and return in September. ‘The imports 
from the Aden coast are chiefly gold and silver; besides these, 
coral, amber, misseit (a red dye), coffee and opium ‘ considered to bo 
the best in all the east.’ From Broach the exports to the Arabian 
coast are cotton, cloth, indigo, camphor, tobacco, alam, sulphur, 
Yenzoin, or benjamin (a gum, the resin of the Styrax’benzoin), 
pepper, and other spices, myrobalans, and preserved fruits.” With 
‘ard to the trade with the Persian Gulf, the same traveller sa 

"Small vessels from Surat, Cambay, and Broach, leaving Gujarét_ in 
Jnnuary and February, and returning in April aud the beginning 
of May, trade with the’ Persian Gulf. From Persia these ships bring 

és, silk-cloths, velvets, camelots, pearls, dried fruits, such a8 
almonds, raisins, ns, and dates; but expecially they bring, rose- 
‘water, ofwhich they make a very great trade.” 

‘The vessels that went to Sumatra (Achin) were of 120, 200, 
or 800 tons burden. ‘To avoid the Portnguese, they were forced to 
Start from Gujardtin May, and come back in October before the close 
of the stormy months, From Sumatra these ships brought sul- 
Phur, benzoin (or benjamin), camphor, porcelain, carded wool, and 
Pepper, They exported from Broach "every sort of comutry-ware’ 

TA the Malabar coast there was a great trade. ‘Tho ships 
reached Gujarat in December and left in April. From Malabar 
the imports were coir (cocoanut fibre) ;eopra (dried eoconnut kernels); 
‘brown sugar; areca or betel-nut ; ‘patang? (snppan-wood, Cwsalpinin 
Seppan (1) ‘harp used for caulking ships jie and other provie 
sions. ‘The exports to Malabar were opium, saffron, coral, cotton, 
thread, sail-cloth, and fabrics of many other kinds. ‘Those who 
traded to Barope took to Goa—stuffs, cotton, indigo, saltpetre, lac, 
sugar, myrobalans, dried fruits, cabinets, and lacquered work. "Tho 
trade of which, bofore the Dutch and English came, the Portu- 
guese had the monopoly, was, of imports into Gujarét—lead, tin, 
Yermilion, quicksilver, al kinds of cloth, ivory, sandal-wood, pepper, 
cardamoms, cloyes, porcelain, china-ware, cocoanuts, coir, and Euro- 
pean vases of gold and silver gilt. ‘The exports from Gnjarét 
Were, for Europe—cloths of differont kinds, indigo, saltpetre, Inc, 
sugar, myrobalans, fruits, bedsteads, cabinets, and other 
Tucquered work; for Ohina and Japan the exports were—butter, as- 
safootida, opium, cumin seed, cotton, and thread. 

Later on, the foreign trade of Gujarét centred more and more 
in Sarat, aud from Surat was transferred to Bombay. The cotton 
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exported from Broach to Chinn and Bengal was sent throagh 
Surat! and Bombay, and as far back as 1815? the Broach ports had 
ceased to have any foreign commerce, ‘The whole was # coasting 
trade south to Bombay and all the intermediate ports, and north 
‘as for as Méndvi in Cutch, ‘The imports were sugar, unwronght 
motals, woollens, coconnuts, spices, and all kinds of Europe and 
China goods in uso among the natives, with a small portion of teak, 
timber, bamboo, and rafters from Daman and the othor ports in that 
neighbourhood, ‘and government stores. ‘The exports were cotton, 
grain, other products of the soil, anda few manufactures. 


Since 1887 tho chief articles of trade from the Broach ports 
townrds the south of Gujarét and tho ports of the northern Konkan 
are, of exporta—the flower of the mahura tree (Bassa latifoln) and 
svieatj of itaports—molassoe, rice n husk, betel-nut, plantains, bam- 
boo, and teak. ‘To Bombay’ the exports are cotton and grain ; the 
imports—iron, coal, ropes, and miseollancous articles, To Malabar 
and other ports south of Bombay there aro no exports; tho im- 
ports aro cocoanuts, coir-rope, betél-nut, pepper, sandal-wood, teak, 
‘and other kinds of timber, "Towards the west and north to the 
Kithidwér ports, and to Cutch, tho exports are grain, cotton-soed, 
‘mahura flowers, tiles, and firewood ; the imports, chiefly stonos for 
building, ‘The traffic with Kardchi is almost the same as that with 
Cutch, Tt is carried on only toa very limited extent, A vessol 
occasionally sails to Zanzibar and brings back white “dates; but this 
rarely happens, 


Under the head of navigation of tho Narbada (p. 345), some account 
is given of the trade formorly (1820) carried on during the rains up the 
Narbada to Talakwira. Ti ic is still maintained, though to a 
limited extent ; mach of the prodace, which at that time found its 
way to Broach by water is now taken to the different railway stations. 
‘The value of the goods conveyed by this route in 1874 is estimated at 
\bout £15,000 (Rs. 150,000); of which £14,700 (Rs. 1,47,000) were 
‘imports into Broach, and £300 (Ra. 8,000) represented tho valuo of 
the exports. ‘The imports were chiefly grain, carnelian stones, timber, 
‘and firewood ; the exports salt and cocoanuts. 
From statement” furnished by Colonel Willinms, of the 

of the sea trado carried on in his time, it appoars that in isis10 
the imports into the city of Broach were valued at £147,772 124, 
(Rs, 14,77,726), and the Gt at £38,959 18%. (Rs, 8,809,599), 
‘Theso returns do not include tho export of raw cotton, which, if 
taken at about £80,000, (Rs. 8,00,000),* would givo, for the entire 
































2 The trade of Broach in 1803 was chiefly contred at Surat, “The 
ror Broach, of cotton, cotton-yarn, and piece siete: 
Sippel te Sarat “Alburn's OSental Cerner, Yao” "24? Miaeeaty 
* Colonel Williams’ Memoir, 57. 
> Colonel Williams’ Memoir, 68, 
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‘export and import trade, a total value of £266,732 10s, (Rs, 26,67, 
During tho ten years ending with 1847, the enliest period for which 
regular trade returns are available, the average yearly value of both 
Gmports and exports was £1,150,091 (Rs. 1515,00,910), | From that 
timo the sea traffic would seem steadily to have declined. From 
1856 to 1862 the avernge yearly returns were only £970,339 (Rs. 
97,03,390), Botween 1865 and 1870 the ayerage was reduced to 
£634,369 (Rs, 63,413,690), while in 1874 the returns had fallen us Low 
‘os £301,207 (Rs. 89,12,070), or about one-third part of the value of 
the corresponding returns twenty-five yoars before, 


In 1820 Colonel Williams wrote that the goods imported from 
Bombay and Surat were ‘passed into tho interior in, largo two 
wheoled carts drawn by eight and ten yoke of oxon, which came to 
Broach and Jambusar for the parposs.’ In 1849 this traffic was #0 
considerable that every year about 2,000 carts left, Broach for tho 
fnland parts of Gujarkt and tho west of Malwa At that timo this 
eartage supported the sposal cles ‘of Musalmén cart-men, called in 

Niyoris, who aro said to have emigrated from Négor in 
‘Malwa, At present no returns are available to show to what extent 
conrt trafflo with the inland parts of the proviiico is still maintained 5 
Dut that thia branch of trado has of Into years greatly fallon off there 
would soem to be no doubt. 


‘Whe chief canso of the decline of the sea trade and of the cart traffle 
of tho district is to bo found in tho competition of the railway. "Tho 
Tino of rail posses botwoon tho fuland districts and the ports, and 90 
araws off tho traffic, which, undor formor arrangements, found its 
‘vay in carts to tho sea-board, and thence in bonts to Bombay. | As 
tho railway traffic returns aro kept in tons, and do not show the valuos 
of the goods carried, no direct comparison of the total roturns of the 
Aistriot of Into years with the totals for former years is available 5 
Dnt it would sesm, novording to tho tables of values adopted by the 
appraisers of tho’ Bombay custom-house, that in 1874 tho, total 
Yalues of tho exports by rll from the five stations ‘of tho Broach 

trict amounted to a sum of £1,355,490 (Res. 1,35,54,900), while 
tho valuo of imports for tho samo year was £507,305 (Rs. 50,73,560). 
‘he total value of tho district trade by sea and rail in 1874 wna, 
according to this calculation, £2,24,142 (Rs. 2,25,41,420) ;an increaso 
of 9617 per cent as compared with £1,160,001 (Rs. 1,14,00,010), tho 
fiverage total value of the sea traffic for the ton years onding with 
1847. Statistios of the railway trafic aro available'sinco 1868. From 
those rotumns it would seem that though, ns compared with tho earliost 
‘years, there is a considerable advance during the past four years, th 
Yotals have varied but little. In 1868 the returns for the five stations 
show that 296,468 passengers wore carried, as compared with 404,017 
in 1874, while the traffic in goods has risen during the same period 
from 53,261 tons to 71,584 tons. ‘The highost total of passengers 
dling this term of ronan yoars wag 10,185 qn 1870, and of goods 
71,58 tons in 1874, The effect of the railway on the trade of the 
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town of Broach bas been to reduce its importance as a provincial 
mart. In former years Broach was the head: of trade for 
the whole area between tho rivers Mahi and Narbads, and for a large 
tract of land inwards as far as Ratlim in western Malwa, By 

opening of the railway this-throngh traflic from the inland districts 
to the sea-board has to a large extent been diverted to the different 
stations along tho line of rail, the merchandize being conveyed from 
thence direct to Bombay. ‘The details for the Broach station show 
fan increase in the total number of passengers from 184,782 in 1868 
to 216,210 in 1874, and in the quantity of goods from 37,620 in 
1868 to 42,913 tons in 1874. Daring tho torm of seven years ending’ 
in 1874, the greatest total number of passenggora was 242,328 in 1870, 
and of goods 42,913 tonsin 1874. Of the smaller stations, tmdo has 
tot inerensed in Pale), where passenger trafic has advanced from 
87,733 in 1868 to 73,120 in 1874, and the carriage of goods from 
2,689 tons in 1863 to’11,305 tons in 1874. ‘The remaining stations 
show the following increase during tho same term of years : in 
Passenger trllo~Ankleswar, from 47,202 in 1868 to 71,840 in 1874 

"nol, from 9,704 in 1868 to 11,345 in 1874; and Chamérgém, from 
16,987 in 1868 to 31,502 in 1874. In goods traffio—Aukloswar, 
from 9,076 tons in 1868 to 12,373 tons in 1874; Panoli, from 248 
in 1868 to 1,362 in 1874; and Chamérgém, from 2,728 in 1868 to 
3,031 in 1874, 

‘The most important branch of the Broach trade is its export of 
cotton. To the total of 65,843 tons, valued at £1,637,005 (Tis 
1,68,79,650), exported during the year 1874, cotton contributed. 
£1,876,508 (Rs. 1,87,65,080), or 84-08 per cent. Of the entiro 
quantity of cotton exported in 1874, 20,914 tons, or 84°56 pur cent, 
‘were sent to Bombay by rail, and 3,820 , or 15°43 por cont, by 
oa, Besides the capital invested in its direct oxport, the preparation 
Of this cotton for the market furnishes employment to a large atnount 
of capital and to a considerable body of labour, 


In 1874 thirty-one stoam factorios were employed in connection 
with this trade," Of theso, nineteon wore situated in Broach, four in 
Pile, three in Ankleswar, thro in Jambusar, one in Chamargimn, 
and one in Tiév. ‘The rapid development of tho different. branches 
of th cotton industry in the Broach district is shown by the fuot 
that all of these factories have beon established within tho last fifteen 
tonr two in 1861, two in 1862, one in 1864, three in 1866, one in 
1867, one in 1868, one in 1869, four in 1870, thirteen in 1871, one 
in 1872, and two in 137 Of the whole number, two are spinnin, 
amills, with « total of 25,640 spindles ; six are pressing-houses, wit 
2 total of ten fall-prosos ; and twenty-three are ginning fnotories, 
with 1,264 gins. The twonty-cight factories, for which statistics aro 
available, employed in 1874 3,519 hands, of whom 3,283 wore tom- 
porary and 236 ent; and distributed ax wages, in the slack 
Season (Jane to January), a daily enm of £24 Lis (he, 247), and. in 
the busy time (January to June) a corresponding total of £176 126, 
(Rs. 1,766). 
‘This export trade in cotton at Broach has the special interost that 
it isthe only industry that hae to any considerablo degree mucoceded 
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in drawing European capital and European Inbour beyond the limits 
ut the presidency town, The materials for a somewhat dotailed eom- 
parison of the course of tho export trade in cotton at, Bronch hefore 
vid after the introduction of steam power are fortunately available. 


1Tt would scem that about a century ago (1773-1783), when 
Broach first came under British management, the cotton trade was in 
the hands of a large number of petty dealers, In the extract from 
his Memoirs, quoted above (p. 401), on the subject of cotton adultorn 
tion, Mr, Forbes talks of visiting, in one morning, as many os a 
Iundred yards belonging to different owners, where, apparently, the 
cotton weol was separated from the seed. ‘Tho greater part of the 
totton trade of those times consisted of supplying. the hand-loon 
Woayers of the district, and could bo carried on with success by a 
Vass of small traders.” When, however, twenty yours afterwards, 
Colton became an important article of export, more capital was re; 
quired to carey on the tude, and #0, by dogrees, business was tended 
ty contre ia tho hands of a timaller number of lingo capitalista, 


In 1850, before the introduction of railways, there wore in tho 
Targor towns wholosalo dealers, wakhria, mon of some property, by 
whom the export tmde in cotton was managed. In tho villages 
thoro was anothor sct of tradors, mon with but little capital of their 
‘own, who, also called walihiria, carriod on business as retail cotton 
ali, h conntey eater lived nw village, hore they owned 
fa yard, oF space of ground, enclosed by a feneo, enerally of matting, 
Hore, in tho, sonson (March to Muy) the callivators rough Shete 
cotton and piled it in the middlo of the dealors’ yard, Along tho 
fides of the yard thoro wore commonly sheds, whery the local 
fcleanors) or gins, wore worked. Abont the middle of tho mins 
tho villago doalor, whon his lust soason's stock was disposed of, paid 
fa visit tohis banker in the nearest town, consulted him us to tho 
hance of a rise in prices, and borrowed from him a sum of monoy. 
‘Taking this cash with him, tho small dealer, on his return, would 
start ona tour through tho parts of the district where ho was known, 
Tn one village ho would pass a fow days with the headman, stopping 
in anothor with somo cultivator, whoso cotton he genorally bought. 
Tn this way the dealer found out who, among the villagers, were in 
want of ar advance, and at what rates each would agree to mortgage 
This crop of rowing cotton, Those advances wero gonorally required 
By the peasants in Novombor and December, when picking time was 
Still two or throe months off, and when the first part of their rent 
foll duo. ‘Tho transactions of the dealer were chiefly with the poorer 
class of villagers... Hisagreomont with them varied according to 
Gironmstances, ‘To some the advance was made on condition that 
tho dealer was to djspose of the crop on commission, and repay him~ 
self ont of the proceeds, With others the arrangemont was that the 
crop, when really, should be sold to the dealer at the ruling rate of 














1 The details that follow are, for the most part, compiled from Government Blue 
Boole Hit of 1207 (East Infin Cotton); from Mackay's Western India and Trom a 
paper kindly propared by Mr. Cotton, of 
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the day, the to be retained and placed to the credit of the 
borrower. Very often the crop was sold before it was sown, and 





sometimes the cultivator sold part of his erop, receiving half or ono- 
of its value in advance months before it was ready. ‘The 
Targe landholders and careful well-to-do villagers obtained advances 
direct from the town middleman, who in his turn, in many cases, had 
to borrow from the town banker. At that time (1840-50) about 
one-half of the whole cotton crop of the district is said to havo been 
partly or wholly mortgaged before it was brought to raarket. When 
the cotton was picked, it was generally for some weeks stored in tho 
village farm-yard, Khali. ‘This storing was dono in ono of two ways, 
cither in pits or in sheds. ‘Tho pits wore on an averago cight foot 
Jong, four fect wide, and five fect deop. ‘There woro sheds in a few 
villages only, These sheds were built of slight bamboo-stakes, inter- 
woven with palm or millet leaves. Under either form of storing tho 
cotton was liable to be stained by dast and damp. Whon the wholo 
crop was housed, tho cultivator carted his cotton to tho dealers’ 
cleaning store. Here the intorest of the cultivator in the crop coasod, 
‘Tho seed remained » porquisito in the hands of the cleaner, and was 
valuable enoagh to repay him for the cost both of cleaning and of 
pressing tho cotton. After the wool was soparated from the wood, 
tho cotton was carried to the press, a primitive-looking affair, tho 
condensing power Iring in two parallel wooden acrows, cut not by 
machinery, bat by hand. ‘The quantity of cotton pressed into ono 
package was about 392 pounds (half Bombay kidindi), Those 
machines, of which cach village dealer had generally ono, wore for 
the most part imperfect, leaving tho bales so rough and loose that 
any form of trickery might afterwards bo practised upon thom, 
Rofore it loft tho district the cotton of the village dealer generally 
puso into tho hands of town dealer. Bosidos these two clases of 
lers, with whom tho chance of profit or loss lay, thore was tho 
broker, dalil, paid by a commission, through whose hands all eotton 
told to Hombay morchants had to pass. - Sometimes the interest of tho 
town dealor did not ceaso in Broach. Ho had a native agent, dalil, 
in Bombay, and occasionally forwarded ly of cotton to him 
for ale. Boiwoon bg dale premies ‘snd Bombay, tho cotton, 
from its imperfect packing and other causes, was exposed to injur 
either from accident or design. "Finally at Bombay, before it-was 
shipped the cotton tad to be again presed. Perhaps from not 
making snficiont allowance for the effect of the very low piricos that 
ruled for many years previous to 1850, it has been usual to chro 
the local dealers of that time with impovorishing the Broach peasants 
and making their cotton unsaleable, Mr. Davies did not, however, 
share this opinion. He wrote, in 1847, “the local dealers haye been 
losing of late years. They donot make a profit of moro than Rs. 5 
 khindi, or, at the rates then reigning, above 54 or 6} per cent. 
Df ate, yeas thos dealers ave been too much abused. To hard 
imes they may be put to dishonest shifts, but they are not, graspin; 
middlemen. Tt should be borne in mind that they bettond the 
cultivator, and, in « manner, become security for the public revenuo 
bby their jointly extensive transactions, and that, by their frugal 
‘management and moderate profits, they occupy the place of the more 
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‘extensive merchants whom the temptation of employing thoir capital 
to better purposes has withdrawn from the district.” 


Sinco tho introduction of the railway (1861), and since Broach has 
‘become a field for tho investment of European capital, the course of 
its cotton tradohas considerably changed, Cotton is now bought in 
‘one of two ways, either by tho local agents of Bombay firms, or by 
the owners of ginning-factories in Broach. The local agents, when 
ordered to buy, sometimes sond out their own broker to the villages 
to purchase direct from the growor, But they generally do business 
through the dealer, who, as in former timos, gets the cotton into his 
hands by making ndyances to the cultivators. ‘Tho sum ndvancod 
‘yarios, it ix said, from the full valuo of the cotton to a nominal amount 
of 10s, to £1 (Fs. 5 to Rs. 10), ‘Tho naturo of the dealings betweon 
the cultivator and the wakhéria would seem to have somewhat changed 
since 1860, ‘The advanco is now said to be earnest-money, to bind 
the cultivator to his bargain rather than the mortgage of his crop by 
the cultivator to tide over the hard months on to harvest, ‘The extent 
to which the dealer is inclined in any season to make advances will 
depond on tho view he takes of the future prices of cotton. If he is 
of opinion that tho price of cotton is likely to riso, he will buy in July 
And August while the crop is still young ; but, as a rule, tho dealer 
seldom makes largo advances before October. Of this branch of trad 
the local dealer his still almost « monopoly. The owners of factories 
‘or outside traders seldom make ndvances to cultivators. Formerly tho 
ownors of ginning-factories in Broach also bought their cotton from 
Toca dealers. Competition, howavor, grow Keoter, and, finding but 
‘A sinall margin of profit loft to them, tho ownors of gins are said, of 
Tato yours, to have, to a considerable extent, taken to dealing direot 
‘with the cultivator, In January and February they send out their 
jrroker, daldl, to the villages to bargain with the cultivators to soll 
their cotton to thom, or, at least, to bring it to bo ginned at their 
factory. Somo of tho cultivators, especially well-to-do men of tho 
Bohora class, aro said to have become indopendent enough to prefer 
to bring their cotton into the town, and deal direct with the ginnor. 
Tn Browch these men sometimes go from ono factory to another, 
trying to havo their eotton ginned at spoclly low rates, A fow 
cillivators are said to trade in cotton ; and, after having: it ginned, got 
Mi peemed snd sent to omtbay. ‘This, However, ix snneual, tho) 
intrest of tho cultivator generally ceases when he hands over tho 
cotton to the ginner. 


In the matter of pinning and pressing, a rory great change hs 
taken place in the last twenty-five years. ‘The old native cleaner, 
charko, is no longer used, All the edtton of tho district is now clean 
ed in steam ginning-factories by gins known as the Platt Macarthy 
roller-gins, In the case of pressing, the chango is not so complete, 
‘he speed and safety of the railway journey, tho froedom from the 
nood of insuring, and from the chanée of robbery and adulteration, 
havo, it is trae, induced merchants to send alinost all their pur 
chasts of cotton by rail, while the importanco of small packages 
hhas led them to have their cotton baled in the steam press-houses, 
But as the steam presses at work in Bombay make much smaller 
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bales than the presss used in Bronch and as, undor this arrange- 
tent, the Bombay merchant as the opportunity of personally as- 
certaining the quality of the cotton ho buys, it still is sometimes for 
the bencit of tho exporter to buy cotton brought down from the 
Broach distros in half-pressed bales, and fullepross it ia Bombay, 
So much is this tho caso that during the year 1874, 8,885 tons, 
or 40°02 per cent, of the cotton sent by rail, were half-pressed bales. 
And ns almost all the cotton brought by boat—15'43 per cent of the 
total supply—is shipped in a half-prossed state, it would seom that 
loas thon one-half of ita export of cotton loavod the Broach district 
in full-pressod bales. 


Sinco the American war the price of ootton has not again fallon #0 
ow ns it rulod for n ong torm of years provious to 1850, The avor~ 
age valuo of good fair Broach cotton in Bombay has during the past 
five years (1870-1875) beon £22 5. (Rs, 2224) a ee hindi (784 
Ths.) or 64d. « pound, as compared with £0 (Ra. 90) a Khdndi, or 24d, 
pound daring the eightoon yours ending with 1850, "hore is, there- 
foro, at prosont a largor margin of profit to bo divided among tho 

jucers and traders in Broach cotton than was formerly the enso, 

tho question, however, romaina whothor, if America was again ablo, 
44 sho was in the years from 1838 to 1850, to sell cotton in Liverpool 
fat ratos varying from 4§d, to 64d. a pound, Broach cotton would 
now be in better position than it then was to compoto with tho 
Amorican produce. As dotailed estimates of tho items that sgo to 
form tho cost of loying down Bronch cotton in Bombay wero pro- 
pared in 1847 by Mr. Davios, and in 1850 by Mr. Mackny, and aro 
also, throngh the kindness of Mr, Cotton, of Broach, available for tho 
‘yeut 1875, n comparison of these different statoments may be useful. 











‘Tho elements of the price of Broach cotton ready for export in 
Bombay may be brought undor two heads: i, tho cost of raising, 
the raw produce; ii, the charges incurred in bringing the raw 
produce to the Bombay market, Undor the hoad cost of raising the 
raw prodace, two itoms are inclnded: (a) tho stato charge on the 
Inna cultivated, and (}) tho notual cost of tillage, Precise informa- 
tion on theao points cannot be looked for. ‘The following estimates, 
framed by gentlemen who have mado those questions their special 
study, aro perhaps tolorably trustworthy guides. ‘To ascertain tho 
portion of the cost of production due to the pressure of tho state 
lemand, Mr. Davies, in 1847, estimated! that in Broach the average 
Yield ofcloun cotton por nero was about eighty pounds, or but aight 
more than one-tenth part of a Bombay khindi of 784 pounds of 
clean cotton. At the rate of assessment then in force, the govern- 
ment demand on those ten acres would, Mr, Duvies calculated, 
amount to £4 174, 8. (Re, 48-10), Mr. Mackay, in 1850, estimated’ 
the average outturn of clean cotton per acre at about 100 pounds, or 
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about one-eighth part of a Borabay khdndi. 
on an area of eight acres amounts, according to Mr, Mackay’s cal- 
culations, to £4 Ip, 6d. (Rs. 40-12). In his articlo on the cultivation 
of cotton, Mr. Beyts has accepted Mr. Davies's estimate of eighty 
mds of clean cotton per acre, or about one-tenth of a Bombay 
Handi, as an averuge ottamn fora sores of years for the whole land 
ofthe district, As the average government assessment was in 1873-74 
estimated to be &. Gd. (IRs. 4-4) por ncre,! this latest estimate 
would fix at £4 5s, (Rs, 42-8) the state demand from the land re- 
tired to produce a Bombay Klindi of cotton, The following: are 
tho estimates of the cost incurred by tho cultivator in growing « 
Bombay kidndi of clean cotton, In the statement quoted above, 
Me, Dayios does not go into tho details of tho question of cost of 
caliivation. His estimate shows « total charge undor this head of 
G1 124, fd. (Ro, 16-3).4 


‘Mr. Mackay considers the ayerago cost of cultivation to be about 
Ge, Gil. (Rs, 5-4) por acre, or, on tho eight acres required, according. 
to his caleulaton, to, produce, a Bombay Lindt of cotton a total 
outlay of £2 124, (ts. 26,) To this ho adds an item of Gs, interost 
money borrowed, making the total cost of tillage £2 18%. (Rs, 20). 
Hr. Boyte eetimnates the averngo cost of cultivation wt 4a (Rs, 7) 
© acto, oF, on the ten eres required, a total outlay of £7 (Rs. 70). 
io cost of producing the raw material is, therefore, according to 
Mr, Davien (1847)—govermment Inndcoss, £4 174.34. (Its, 48-10); cost 
of ting, £1 120 44d (Rs 10-2) total corto production, 9s. 7h 
(Ra. 64-18), According to Mr. Mackay (1850)—government coss, 
£4 La. Gd. (Rs. 40-12) ; cost of tillage, £2 18s, (Rs. 29) ; total cost of 
production, £6 19s. Gi. (Ra, 69-12), And according to Mr. Boyts (1875) 
PAzovornmont coss, £4 Gr, (Ra. 42-8); cost of tillage, £7 (Re, 70) 5 
total cost of production, £11 5s, (Rs, 112-8). 


‘Tho charges inoured in preparing, and forwarding. the cotton to 
market can be more accurately ascertained than tho cost of produciny 

the raw material, Mr. Davies (1847) estimated that of n total cost o 
£7 114, 7]. (Rs, 75-18) on 9 Bombay kliindi of clean Broach cotton 
in Bombay, £1 24, (Rs. 11), or 14} por cont of the whole amount, 
consisted of preparing and forwarding charges, ‘This sam of £1 2s, 
(Rs, 11) was wade up of the following items 


‘The total state demand 















































1 Government Revolution at p. 184 of the Broach settlamont + Oe 1d. 
faseament for Broach subslivision, the tost highly 





.—Seo, however, Mr. Davies's answers 
‘to nsot of questions Willoujghby (1860), tue Book TH, 98 
1867), where he gives an average cost of cultivation at 7» (Rs. 8-8) por acre, 84 7d, 
{Ra, 1°13-8) per bigha, considerably different from the estimate quoted above, 
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Statement showing the Forwarding Charges on 784 pounds of 
clean Cotton, 1847. 
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‘That is, in 1847, of £8 199, 82. (Rs. 80-10), the total cost of laying 
dlowen the cotton at tho placo of export, £6 bx, Th (Its Ob-19), oF 
about 7232 por cent, represented the cost of producing tho Taw 
material, and £2 9¢. 7hd. (Rs. 24-19), or 27°68 por cont, wero xpont 
in preparing and bringing the raw produco to market. 

Mr. Mackay (1850) estimated that of a total cost of £9 94. 10hd. 
(Rs. 94-15) on a Bombay khdndi of Broach cotton ready for export 
at Bombay, £2 10s, 44d. (Rs. 25-3), or 26-53 per cont, of the wholo 
‘mount consisted of preparing and forwarding charges. ‘This sum of 
£2 10s, 44d. (Rs, 25-3) was made up of these items — 


Blatoneat showing the Forcanding Charge on 7 pod of clean 
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1850, of £9 9s. 10}d. (Rs. ra the total amount 

of export, £6 19s. Gil (Rs. 69-12), or 78:47 per 
cent, cultivator, and £2 10s, 44d. (Rs, 25-3}, or 20:53 por 
h were spent wringing the raw produce to market. 
It will bomoticed that neither Mz, Device nor Me: ‘Mackay has mado 
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any allowanco for cleaning or pressing charges. Under the system Chapter V- 
aa e intedgetion to Bronch of steam-ginning machi ayaay, 
ery, cotton-seed was considered to belong to the dealer, who was 

alsa the cleaner and presser, As this seed was a valued article of, Tx Cormox Takes 
food for milch cows, its price repaid the dealer, not only for the cost Forwarding charges 
of cleaning, but for pressing and local storage as well. Sometimes, 1847-1875, 
evon after meeting these charges, the seed left margin of profit. 

‘As Mr, Davies wrote in 1847, occasionally, in thoso hard timos, tho 

dealer makes more profit out of the seed than out of the cotton.” 


‘Mr. Cotton (1875) estimates that, under the presont system, of 
£14 Oe. 6d. (Rs, 140-4), the total charges of proparing and laying: 
down n Bombay khindi of Broach cotton in Bombay ready for export, 
£2. Ibe, Od. (Rs. 27-12), or 19°78 por cent, represent forwarding 

‘Tho total sum of £2 15s. Gd. (Rs, 27-12) is made up of the 
following items 


Blatemont of Forwarding Charges on 784 pounds of clean Cotton, 1875. 
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‘From this total of £4 14s, (Ita 47) has to be taken th 
Talo of cotton need under existing arrangements re 
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On the present average price of £20 (Rs. 200) for a ti 
fair Broach cotton, this sum of £2 159. 6d. (Rs. 27-12) forms a charge 
‘of ubont 18°87 per cont, leaving 86'13 per cent to the cultivator. 


‘This estimate would seem to show that, though actually heavior, 
tho preparing and forwarding charges aro, relatively to the prosent 
tates realized by Broach cotton, lighter than they were bofore the 
introduction of steam power into Broach. If, however, the price of 

fair Broach cotton were to fall to £10 (Rs. 100) por khdndi,—and 

‘sis an ostimato ton per cent higher than the averago actual prices 
uring th eightoon years ending with 1850,—the present charges for 
Bringing it to market would scom to form a heavior burden on tho 
cotton than the corresponding cost under the former system, A fow 
‘of the items are percentago charges, and those would be reduced. 
Bat, according to Mr, Cotton’s estimate, it would soem that, after all 
Aedactions havo been made, the forwarding charges on e Kindi of 
cotton srorth £10 (Rs. 100), would not, at present rates, fall below 
twenty percont. ‘The folloying statement shows, in tabular form, the 
fatimates of tho comparative cost of the present and of the former 

for exporting cotton from Broach : 
3 705—55 
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With regard to the second point, whother, under existing arrange- 
ments, Broach cotton comes to market in'» cleaner stato than it 
formerly came, it would seem that, although its condition varies con- 
iiderably from yoar to year, the charactor of machine-ginned. Bronch 
cotton shows on tho whole, since 1871, a marked Juprovement 
‘ Contrasted with the 

NG te interment are of Bok haa Caton, OtbeE chick varicties 
isn-is75. of Indian cotton, the 

a returns in the margin 

show that inco 1871 
the value of machine- 
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wati, and 1192 por 
cont as compared with saw-ginned Dhérwér. Again, when contrast 
ed with Amoricon cotton, the marginal statement ‘would seem to 

show «that, ax com- 
pared with the ten 
* IOI. years before 1850, the 
[Regerspyasee| excess valnoof Ameri- 


Statement showing the relative Liverpool values a pence 
‘per pound of Broach and American Cotton, 1840-1570. 
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on urt,| (Cant) |""“tonenuime | ean eotton over Broach 
has for the ten years 
ast | 5m | seee | ending with 1875 
A fallen from 8462 to 
17-41, a decrease of 

17-21 per cont. 


Among exports, grain stands next in importance to cotton. ‘The 
tile exported Under the Hond of grata ae host te Bombay, and 
Indian millet to Kéthiéwir and Cuteb. ‘The amounts under each 
of these heads are not shown separately. ‘From the sea traffic returns, 
it would seem that between 1837 and 1847 the annual total quantity 
‘of grain exported by sea was valued at £13,902 (Rs, 1,89,020), risin 
from that to £34,014 (Ns. 3,49,140) between ‘1856 and 1802 til, 
‘hotween 1869 and 1870, it reached £48,709 (Ra, 4,87,000). In 1874 
it hed agin fallen to £25,245 (Rs. 2,52,450). From tho railway 
rotor, it appears hat dan the Years from 1870 to 1874 there 
Sairernke cxport of grain five stations of 
‘the district of 2,799 tons, valued at £20,992 (Rs, 200,920), The 
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stations from which the greatest export of grain takes place are 
Bredasl Asters. ie if 


Whe export next in value to grain is the flower of the mahura 
(Bassia latifolia), n forest tree which abounds in the Baroda and Réj- 
Pipla torritories.” ‘The flower is gathered in the hot weather, and 
Purchased principally by Pérsis of Broach, who consign it in large 
uantiton to the Bombny aac distillers, Its transmission from 

(¢ interior to the place of export gives employment to a consider- 
able number of carriers belonging to Broach, “The average annual 
Value of the export of makura from the Broach ports between 1837 
and 1847 was £93,078 (Rs. 239,780). Sinco thon it hns fallen off 

|, in 1874, it-was only £15,258 (Rs, 1,52,580). The railway returns 
show a total export in 1874 of thirty tons, valued at £114 (Rs, 1,140), 
‘The falling off in tho export of mahura flowers is said to be dune to 
the oxportation by rail direct from Baroda and other stations to 
Bombay ‘Tho proant exports by aon are shipmonta to Cutch and 

Lidwar, 


Botween 1837 and 1847 tho average yearly valuo of Milwa opiam 
shipped to Bombay from 'Tankéri was £551,267 (Is, 55,12,070). 
‘his export has now ceasod, as the Mélwa opium is taken by rail to 
Bombay. 


«Tho value of the picce-goods exported from Broach,” wrote 
Mr. Davivs in 1849, ins during tho last few yours declined very 
agenliye Thee exports ho ads,“ raprosen he last romnant of 
1 fabrics, the produce of Broach, Baroda, and of a few other 
towns in tho interior, which aro fast yiolding to English cottons.” 
In'tho ton yours ending with 1847 tho avorago annual value of the 
eoe-pooda exported from Bronch by sea was £15,152 (Rs. 1,51,520); 
Between 1856 and 1862 tho total fell to £4,640 (Rs, 46,400) ; and 
from 1865 to 1870 was further reduced to £1,121 (Rs, 11,210) In 
the sea traffic roturns for 1874 picoe-goods no longer appear as an 
artiole of oxport. The railway returns would seem to show, for tho 
five years ending 1874, an averngo yearly export of piece-goods from 
Breau of sixty nix tons, valuod ab £7,908 (Res, 79,020). Tho exporta 
under this head would seem, on the whole, to have increased slightly 
‘within the Inst fow yoars, tho return in 1874 showing sixty-four tons 
‘as compared with forty-eight tons in 1870, 


























‘The following gives some of the fluctuations in the chief articles 
‘of import :— 

Under the head of cotton-tope, twist, and yarn, tho sea traffic 
retarns show that before 1850 yarn was ‘a somewhat considerable 
import, For the ten years ending with 1847 tho average annual 
amount imported was ‘valued at £31,570 (Rs. 3,15,700).” Between 
7805 and 1870 the corresponding figures would seem to have fallen 
to £891 (Rs, 8,910), since which time the import of yarn has again 
tisen to £4,209 (Rs. 42,900) in 1874, ‘Tho railway returns of 1874 
show a total import of sixty-one tons of yarn, valued at £7,602 (Rs, 

6,020.) 
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‘The grain imy into Broach is chiefly rice from Déhénu, 
ee 
for the different varieties of grain are not shown separately. But 
‘it would soem that the annaal value of the grain imported by sea has 

ly fallen from £22,825 (Rs, 2,28,280) for the ten years end- 
ing with 1647, to £3,355 (Rs, 33,550) in 1874. On the other hand, a 
and import trade in grain has been developed by the railway, which 
in 1874 amounted to 7,241 tons, valued at £43,446 (Rs. 4,34,460). 


‘The import of metals by sea has passed through the following 
fluctuations. From 1837 to 1847 the average annual import was 
valued at £15,902 (Rs. 159,020), an amount which, between 1858 
and 1862, roso to £39,291’ (Rs. 3,92,910), and bas again fallen to 
£11,200 (Rs. 1,12,000) in 1874. On the other hand, the railway returns 
show an advance under the head of metals from £45,600 (456 tons) 
in 1868 to £117,800 (1,178 tons) in 1874. ‘The total imports for 1874 
are, therefore, “£129,000 (Rs. 12,90,000). ‘Tho marked increaso 
under this head is probably chiefly due to the machinery brought into 
the district for the different steam cotton-factories lately completed, 
or still under construction, 

The import of sugar was, according to the returns of the sea traffio 
from 1837 to 1847, valued on a yearly average at £20,774 (Rts. 
2,07,740) ; from 1856 to 1862 nt £31, OF (Rs, 3,17,670) ; from 1865 
to 1870 at £30,872 (Rs. 3,08,720) ; and in 1874 at £1,120 (Rs. 
42,200). ‘The railway returos show, for the five years ending with 
1874, an avorago import of sugar and molasses of 3,587 tous, valued 
at £71,140 (Rs. 7,1 1,400), 


Before 1862 the average yearly value of the picce imported 
by sea into Broach would soem to have remained tate con 
sant nt about £61,250 (Rs. 6,12,500). Since 1863 there haa boon & 
rapid falling off tll, in 1874, no piece-goods at all would seom to have 
homn ent to Breach by sea. ‘The railway returns show, for the fivo 
Years ending with 1874, an ayer early import of 428 tons of pieco- 
Bods, valued at £47,986 (Re. 470,300) ¥ 
‘Timber is brought into the Broach district from two sides,—by sca 
from Balsér and from the Malabar coast, and by land from the forests 
of the Réjpipla state. Before the opening of the railway (1861) 
the returns would seem to show that at Broach there was no import 
of timber, and a considerable export, valued on an average, between. 
1887 and 1847, at £1,597 (Rs. 15,970), and rising to £16,372 (Rs. 
1,638,720) between 1856 and 1862. ' This export was probably timber 
that ha come from Rj iplaand was sent up the coast to Cambay, or 
sipped for the ports: iidwar and Cutch. By the opening of the 
Trough trom pe aati ca eee, Wome 
om Réjpi rand rail to 
Rorthorn Gujarét. At the same time increased dertend for fol fr tho 
fotton-factories in Broach, and, perhaps, the greater ease with which 
fiber could be sent northwards by rail, has of Into years increased 
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Stotomont showing th quantity ant alu of tha Tinto exported and 
imported before and after the opening of the line of Raileay. 
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‘The internal trade of the district is contred in the towns of Broach, 


Jombusne, and Ankloswar, and to a less extont in A’mod and Hit 
‘Tho wholesale traders of Broach and Jambusar deal diroct with 
Bombay merchants in cotton, pioco-goods, cocoannts, mahura, sugar, 
‘and spices. From the Broach and Jambusar dealers, th traders of 
‘Ankloswar, A’mod, and Hénsot, as a rule, got their supplies, Almost 
overy village hs w shop-keeper, generally a Hindu, by castes Wénio 
or © Ghénchi (oil-prosser), In a fow villages he is n Musalmén of 
the Bohora class of cultivators. Ho koops for salo grain, clarified 
butter, oils, molasses, datos, and dry spicos. He has no direct dealings 
with Bombay or other non-local capitalists, but gots the articles ho 
rants from a trader in hie distrit town,  ‘Townspooplo, asa rule, 
Buy from the different shop-keopers in. their town, Except when 
Jnego purchases havo tobe made, aon the occasion of a marriage oF 
‘death, villagers buy grain, clarified butter, oil, and molasses in the 
Yillago top. “or suger and other spice, ‘tnd for such articles as 
Gombe, hte, lass-braclots, and spangles, they go to tho chiot 
town of the sub-division, ‘The village shop-keeper does not generally 
Keep cloth for sale. Tho villagers, who have clothes to buy, purchaso 
coarse cloth from the Dhers, by whom this kind of cloth is woven, 
‘or go into tho nearest town to buy. In towns cloth is bought either 
from the cloth-shops or from pedlars. ‘These pedlars aro of two 
‘lasses, ehhipda, oF calico-printers, who sell prints, aillds, and dyed 
cloths, cada coraby women, snd Mesaltan hawkers from Ba 
bay, generally of the Meman class, ‘These men go about in tor 
from house to house offering cloth for sale. ‘They also attend fairs ; 
but, exeopt on such special occasions, they do not go into the rural 
parts of tho district. ‘Thero is no custom in Broach of holding 
Village markets on certain days. 


‘With regard to the consumption of imported articles, it would 
soem that the total imports have risen in value from £246,235 
(Rs, 24,62,850), the average of the ten ding with 1847, to 
£616,177 (Is. 61,61,770) in 1874. i 
of the total amount brought into the district, it would seem that at 
present a larger share of the imports is consumed within the district 
than was formerly the case, In 1849 the bulk of the imports found 
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V. their way to Baroda, Sindin’s territory, and Mélwi.! At present, of 
EG16177 (Rs. 01,01, 


,770) the whole amount imported, £230,089 
(Rs, 28,00,300), or 45°46 per cont, are re-cxported ; £204,044 (Rs. 
20,49,440) leaving the district by land, and £75,145 (Rs. 7,51,450) 
by sea. ‘These and other deductions reduce the total value of im- 
ports consumed in the district to £255,380 (Rs, 25,538,300)? 


In 1849 Mr. Davies was of opinion that in the Broach district 
the consumption of foreiga produce was extremely small, and was 
confined almost entirely to the towns and to the non-agricul- 
tural classes, “Tho common cultivators,”” he wrote, ‘everywhere 
dress in home-span cloth, and none but the wealthier Hindus, Muham- 
madans, and Parsis ever wear English piece-goods. Sugar and spices 
fare known to the mass of the people not as necessaries, but as delicate 
Taxurioe, to be indulged in only on festive ocensions, fron is usod to 
very limited extent, as the carta and implements of husbandry aro 
constructed with a view to save its expense. Copper serves principally 
to supply houschold calinsry utensils.” ‘The yearly consumption of 
Imported articles by the largo mass of tho non-iaantfacturing lasses, 
Mr. Davies in another place calculates at “the small sum of five 

igs per head.” 


{AS present (1874) the imports for privato consumption inthe di 
trict represent, as estimated above, a consumption of about 14e. 6fd. 
(Rs. 7-4-7) por head ofthe total population. In 1874 the imports of 
cloth and sugar alone amounted to £86,064 (Rs. 8,60,640): that is 
fan averago expenditure por head of about five shillings (Rs. 2-7-2). 
Besides, in the matter of cloth and sugar, an increase in tho quantity 
imported is observable, chiefly in the easo of vegetables, fruits from 
all parts of Gajarit, and Bombay furniture. ‘The increase in. fruit 
and vegetables would seem to be due to the easo with which sch arti- 
cles can now be brought from distances fresh to market, ‘The langor 
consumption of cloth and furniture is said to be the result of the 
change that has of late years taken placo in the habits of the town 
and city people, 


Manufactwres.—In ancient times (a. 200) cloth is montioned as 
‘one of the chief articles of export from Broach, and in the beginning 
‘of the seventeenth century, when the English and Dutch settled in 
Sarat, it was the fame of its manufactures of cloth that led them to 
establish factories in Broach. The kinds of cloth for which Bronch 
was specially known at that time would seem to have been baflis, 
broad and narrow dimities, and ‘ other fine calicuts.’ ‘The gain to 
the Buropean tmder of having a factory at Broach was that he might 
oversee the weavers ‘buying up the cotton-yarn to employ them all 
‘tho rains, when he sets on foot his investments that they may be 
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‘really aginst the seagon for the ships.’ About the middle of tho 
seventeenth century (1660) Broach is said to have produced * more 
manufactures and those of the finest fabrics than the same extont 
of country in nny other part. of the world, not excepting Bengl.’? 
‘A hundred years later (1778-1783), Mr. Forbes writes: * Theso 
manufactures, from the finest muslin to the coarsest sail-cloths, em- 
ploy thousands of men, wuanen, and children in the metropolis and 
Adjacent villages. The cotton-cleanors and spinners generally reside 
in tho extensive suburbs of the chief town. 'Tho weavers’ houses aro 
mostly near the shade of tamarind or mango trees, under w! 
sunrise, they fix their looms and weave a variety of cotton-cloth with 
vory fine baftde and muslins, Surat is more famous for its coloared 
chintzos and pleco-goods. ‘Tho Broach muslns are inferior to those 
of Bengal and nor do tho painted chintues of Gujarat equal 
those of the Coromandel coast.”"* ‘The following varieties of loth, 
now no longer in use, wore, according to @ letter in one of the Broach 
diaties for 1777, at that time manufactured in Broach: Nekiini, made 
of cotton fine yarn and used for shirts ; jinghin, made of cotton thick 

‘am, used by Buropeans and others for pantaloons ; adadhia, used 
1y poor people for shirts ; hili chokdi nnd Lat chokdi, wsod . bj 
fomales for potticonts, drawers, and bodicos ; chavo, irk, 
‘bhotra, wore mado of cotton coarse yarn, and used for pantaloons and 
ed oavorlets dodhyaji, used for dupatis ; doria, dasar, bafta, or 
biata and chirkhdni, weed for angarkhés (conts) and jdma (long 
conts) ; paérdkuni, made of very fine yarn, and used by rich men for 
conts ; kiran, made of white and black yarn; dhingdlé and loghi, 
tusod by fomales for aprons ; aadvli, mado of very fine yarn, and used 
for jima (long coats); mini and méva bafta, used for clothing ; 
musifi, rakbun, mado chiefly for exportation to Porsin, Arabia, 
to othor places. OF the other kinds of cloth mentioned in this 
4d fmmloy robo), rama (handkorcicl), chi pg di (turbos 
dipata (plaids), towil (table cloths), himti (blankets), are still 
manufactured, 






































‘The chief varieties of cloth woven in 1820 wore the coloured cot 
tons, generally known by the term piece-goods ; coarse white cotton 
cloth, called doti, ax well ns coarso chintzes, turbans, and other 
Articles of native wear, Besides these, the Pérsi weavers made fine 
dhotis, bistda, and dorids, much esteemed throughout the country ; 
they also mado fine checkered cloths, and imitated any pattern of 
Scotch plaid or doyleos, The best dhotis and biftia resembled 
English cambric muslin, but did not come near it in rogularity of 
texture, and as, even on the spot where they were made, English 


eloth of superior quality could be obtained at about half the price of 





} Anderson's English in India, 86 (1672-1681). 
iar Oriental Commerce, HL, 186 

forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, IL, 222. iat iiha ee 
4 The flowing ae th deta othe nvertment fr rovided 1¢ Broach, 
ro ea, ys tee 
Ee 200 rh eteny 400 ese seca 
Montes oyeon iiss, Enera whit 4,000 tar, road ; 6000 nlcaneers, 13 yards 
‘Tong ; 15,000 gani stuils ; total pieces 56,000, —Onme’s Fragmonts, 287, 
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the dhotis and béftis, this manufacture was going rapidly to decay. 
‘The average annual value of the cloth of all descriptions manufac- 
Reet at Ovtesk Ge eepaciabin encruied, si tne! Hu, to shor 
£42,500 (Rs. 4,25,000).1 

Writingin 1849, Mr. Davies says? “ Nothing can be more widely 
different than the state of Broach as depicted by Colonel Williams, 
and its present (1849) condition. ‘The contrast is, indeed, a most melan- 
choly one. The cloth manufacture, valued at upwards of £40,000 
(Rs. 400,000) per annum, is now estimated to employ a capital of 
barely £1,000 (Rs. 10,000). ‘The Parsi weavers hnve long since emi- 
grated to more promising markets, and all that Broach can now 
oust of is a manufacture of tuble-linen. to order, and of a fow dhotis 
‘snd doris of a fancy description. 'Tho whole of the yarn used 
in weaving these articles is importod from England. Of the coarse 
coloured cloths in Colonel Williams's time exported to Arabia by 
the Surat pilgrim yessels, not one-thousandth part is now  pro- 
uced; dyed coarse long-cloths, Turkey-reds, and sheotings, the out- 
tun of the Manchester looms, haying entirely superseded them in 
the Arabian and Persian markets.” 


In spite of the increased competition of the produce of steam 
factories in Bombay, Surat, and Ahmedabéd, the hand-loom weaving 
in Broach is said, within the last year or two, to show signs of reviv- 
ing. Mr. White, the collector of Brooch, says in his administration 
report for 1874-75, dholare, aélléa, séris, and rajéis aro still woven. 
The Inst-named article is somotimos partly of silk and partly of 
cottou. At the Broach exhibition (1868) some eimens were 
exhibited, and since then the manufacture, which was on the decline, 
seems to have begun to revive.” Cotton rajii cost from Ge. to 10s. 
(Rs, 305), and sille and cotton ones from £1 10s, to £2 10s, (Rs. 15 
to 25). The cause of the slight increase of manufactures of this 
class may, perhaps, be found in the low prices at which yarn may at 

resent be bought, and, as compared with ten years ago, the much 
Riminished cost af living to a weaver and his family. 

‘The weavers of Broach belong to two classes,—in the vi the 
Dhers, who manufacture doti cloth ; and in the larger towns Musal- 
méns, who, to a small extent, still keop up the old manufacture of fine 
cotton cloth. There are no returns to show the extent to which 
loth is produced and consumed in the district. Roughly it bas 
been calculated fiat, of total Tol yeaely consumption of about 400 
tons of cloth, per cent are imported from Europe, twent 
cent are the produto of Indian steam factories, and tiiety per Cent 
‘are woven in local hand-looms. ‘Though among villagers the old 
hand-made doti cloth is still, to m large extent, the regular wear, 
in towns the consumption of the finer classes of eotton goods is said 
of late yearsto havo mnch increased. Tho demand for sail cloth 
‘consumes a considerable quantity of dofi. In many cases the sailors 
‘oF their wives spin the thread, and hand it ovey. to Does to to 




















* Colonel Willis’ Memoir, 57. 
2 Mr, Davie’ Statistical Account, 1640, 
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woven, ‘To the wearers the sailors pay at the rate of 4d. a foot (one 
anna a.gaj), or 42. for a piece about forty feet long (Rs. 2 for 20 
aj). A clever worker can in a day weave thirty feet (fifteen 9aj), 
and an average worker twenty fest (ten gaj). The trade returns 
would seem to show that, though there is no longer any export of 
cloth by sea, the export by land has during the past five years in~ 
creased from forty-eight tons in 1868 to sixty-four tons in 1874. 
No information has been obtained to show whether this export is of 
coarse or of fine cloth. Of other workers in cloth there were in 1872, 
according to the census returns, 715 souls. Of these, 241 were dyers, 
and 474 calico-printer ‘These industries are confined to the larger 
towns of Broach and Jambusar. There is said to be no local pecu- 
liarity in the work of the Broach dyers and calico-printers. 


Among other artizans, Mr. Forbes (1780) would seem to have found 

rable intelligence and skill. “The silversmith,” he says,! 
“works in a style of strength and neatness that answers every useful 
Pt carpenters, except the heavy parts of the iron 
work, built a chariot in the English style.”” In 1820 Colonel Williams 
wrote: “For the internal consumption of the city and the surround- 
ing country, articles of iron, copper, brass, wood, and leather are 
manufactured at as low a rate, and with as much skill, as in any of 
the great towns on this side of India. ‘The blacksmiths, carpenters, 
builders, turners, shoe-makers, and tailors, aro as clover as any native 
tradesmen of the same description. The shoo-makers, in particular, 
are very extensively employed in making boots, shoes, and saddlery 
for European officers and soldiers in the northern parts of Gujarit, 
and the articles they produes are uncommonly cheap and good. 
Tents aro also made by the tailors quite as well, and, perhaps, 
cheaper than they aremade at Surat; the cloth, chiots, eottgn-ropes, 
poles, andall the materials being manufactured on the spot.” Before 
1849, these skilled workers would seem to have deserted Broach, 
“As for axtizans there is scarcely,” Mr. Davies says, “a good smith 
or carpenter to be found in Broach; and the withdrawal of the 
Enropean cavalry from Kaira did away with the manufacture of 
Boots, shoes, and saddlery.” Except knives, tools, and some other 
articles of hardware manufactured at A’mod, the work of no class of 
Tocal artizans would seom at present (1875) to he held in any special 
esteom, At the same time the introduction of European machinery 
has, by tho offer of highly-paid employment, discovered, especially 
‘simong carpenters and blacksmiths, a high order of capacity an 
intelligence.‘ Many of the blacksmiths and other artizuns,” says 
Mr. Cotton, “are excellent workmen. Natarally of s keen intelligence, 
they quickly gain a knowledge of machinery, and learn to use English 
tools. With the samo training the Broach blacksmith would, in fine 
work, equal, if not surpass, the average European workman.” 


‘Trade Guilde—Though less developed than in the richer city of 
bai, therois, mong tho Tey eat ersten ct Broach, 
‘an important trade organization of guilds distinct from the social 
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ization, of caste. Among theso trade clubs, or societies, the 
merchants’ guild, or méhiijan, bolds a specially high position. Among 
its members are the bankers, money-changers, agents, insurance- 
brokers, and cotton-dealers, the commercial mdhdjan, or city 
“magnates? Among tho trades and callings whose members form 
distinct craft-guilds, are the grain-dealers, the grocers, the tobacco- 
dealers, the Lricklayers, the dealers in ornaments, the oilmen, the 
rice-huskers, the in-bearers, the weavers, the calico-printers, 
the coppersmiths, the indigo-dyers, the sizors, the Musalmén weavers, 
the fishermen, and the pottors, 








At meetings of the guild all members have a right to be present 
nd express an opinion on any matter under discussion. oraft 
has its headman, or patel, who gives the final decision. This position 
in the merchant guild was formerly held by the headman of the city, 
‘or nagarseth ; but in Broach, though the hereditary title is still pre- 
sorved, the duties of the office have, since 1817, been discontinued. 
Besides settling rates of insurance and exchange, the merchant guild, 
‘or mihdjan, is the ordinary referee in disputes among the ‘ Lesser 
Arts’ ‘The craft-guilds, or panchs, mest to settle disputes among 
their members, and to enforce the observance of certain trade holi- 
days and rules. 


Jn audition to trade matters, mootings are held to arrange for the 
guild feasts and for the expenditure of a part of the common funds 
on religions objects, One of the main sources of the revenue of the 
merchant guild, or méhdjan, is a tax of from 6d. to 1s. on every bale 
of cotton. “Except on cotton bills there is also n charge of 4d. on every 
Bill of exchango nefotiated. The receipts from these sources. are 
applied to objects of charity and religion. ‘The smonnt is paid to 
one of the native bankers of Broach, and is credited in his books to 
the guild fund. When the levy of these trade cesses was first 
agreed to most of the traders were Hindus, and so the greater part of 
the proceeds of the tax are spent on Hinda objects of religion and 
agers of diferent temples reccivo from the fund a 

Yearly allowance, and from this source the committee, who superintend 
the hospital for animals, draw the greater part of their supplies. ‘The 
objects do not always remain the same. Among the Hindus there are 
Conflicting interests, Ono class of traders are followers of the Waish- 
nay Mahéréjés, and another are Shrivaks. ‘The fortune of trade 
Yaries. At one time the Waishnavs, at another time the Shrivaks, 
axe in the ascendant, ‘The goss on raw cotton was fst levied not 
un sixty years ago. The payment was at that time, perhaps, 
trausferred from the declining trade in cloth to the rising ea? 
Taw cotton. At that time the Waishnavs were in power, and it was 
only sbout fifteen years ago that Premchand Raichand, then the 
Host powerfal man in Gujardt, induced the cotton merchants of 
roach to agree, for the benefit of his co-religionists the Shrévaks, 
to the imposition of an additional tax of two annas a bal. Euro: 
Pouns st first tried to froo themselves from the tax, and refused to 
Bey, Bab a local interests were too strong. ‘The Buropeans found 
until they paid, neither cultivators nor dealers would sell. them 
sotton, nnd so, su the end, they were forced to yield. Subscriptions, 
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self-imposed cesses, and fines, are the ordinary sources of the income 
‘of the lesser companies. Besides these are some special devices 


for raising funds. Bricklayers, money-changers, and a few other 
classes charge new members an entrance fee of from £2 to £3 (Rs. 
20 to Rs, 80), and grocers, grain-deslers, and tobsceo-merchants, on 
‘certain holidays, allow only one shop to remain open, and, patting 
the monopoly to auction, credit the guild fonds with the highest 
‘mount that is bid. As cach family is supposed to support its own 
poor or helpless, the trade guild does not supply the place of a 
provident club, The chief part of its funds are spent on religious 
objects, or go to meet the cost of the guild feasts. 


‘In December 1968 an industrial exhibition was held in the city of 
Broach. Of live-stock the show was disappointing. The only really 
collection of animals was the show of goats from the southern 
parts of the district of Sarat. Of machinery there was a fair collec- 
tion. Several articles had been. specially chosen in England as 
likely to suit the wants of the cultivators and artizans of Gujarét. 
‘These attracted much attention from the native public. Numbers 
crowded ronnd the different machines, scratinized them acutely, and 
volunteered orders and cash for such articles as secured their con- 
fidence. Of produce ond raw materials there was a good show. 
the grains, dyes, and seeds wore particularly complete, as also the 
Aiplay of tabetances for food and manufacture. ‘There was also a 
valuable collection of Gujarét woods, and a complete array of the 
cottons, silks, and rt of Ahmedabad, Broach, Surat, Sind, 
and Kathi¢wir. 





1 Report on the Broach Exhibition, 1968-69, by T. C. Hope, Eay., Bom. .8. 
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‘In 1820 the Broach dealers are said to have been representatin 
of mercantile houses in Bombay, Surat, and Ujain, and now (1875), 
in the majority of cases, they are agents of Bombay firms. ‘The 
census retnrns would seem to show that in 1872 there were in the dis- 
trict seventy-six persons engaged as professional bankers. Of these, 
fifty are entered as bankers proper other than money-changers, and 
twenty-six as bankers and bullion-dealers. ‘These eitablishments of 
bankers are found only in the towns of Broach and Jambasar. By 
caste the Broach capitalists are almost all Wénids or Bréhmans. In 
the town of Broach a few are Pérsis and Bohorés. ‘The principal 
‘Winia is said to have a capital of about £30,000 (Ra, 8,00,000), and 
there are two or three other merchants of the same caste worth, iti 
said, from £10,000 to £20,000 (Rs. 1,00,000 to 2,00,000)2 Wan 
ccpitalists are, as a rule, professional money-lenders or cotton-dealers, 
swukhéria, though some Wania frms confiue their business to bank- 
ing proper and negotiating bills of exchange. Among the Pérsis there 
fre said to, bo one or two capitalists with property valuod at about 
£10,000 (Rs.1,00,000). Men of this class have generally their money 
invested in cotton-presses and ginning-factories. ‘Tho Bohorés are 
shielly shop-keepers of the Divdi lass, with property. of from £50 
to £500 (Rs, 500 to 5,000), In 1872-78, under the income-tax re~ 
turns, 578 persons paid on incomes of from £100 to £200 (Rs. 1,000 
to 2,000) ; 193: persons on incomes of from £200 to £1,000 (Rs. 2,000 
0 10,000);,and nine on incomes of from £1,000 to £10,000 (Rs. 
10,000 to 1,00,000). The Broach banker keeps the same account 
books as the banker of Surat : (1) The cash book, rojmel, contain 
daily transactions of cash received and cash paid, with opening an 
closing balances. | From this book items are transferred to the several 
accounts in the ledger, and its ledger page marked opposite each 
entry. (2) The bill register, hundini nondh, showing all bills of ex- 
change issued and discharged. (8) The goods register, malni nondh, 

ving. particalars of articles received and iasued, (4) Thojoumal, 

aro, bringing together for each day from the cash book, from the 
register of bills, and from other exponsions, all transactions that have 




















| Details eating te money lending are compiled from local answars to questions 
o: lendi ‘The account of cing in been kit ‘feralahed by 
SH Olver Bat aminant salar crack rnc bas been Kindly e 


2 There wee in 1816 to Colonel Wiliam, five houses of monty-lenders 
‘oteatingcaptae of foes Eto to Shoe ea 100000) nae 
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taken place, both cash and adjustments. (5) The ledger, kidtéwahi, 
containing an abstract of all the entries made in the dvaro, arranged 
in the order of their dates under the names of the various persons to 
‘whom they refer. (6) The account current book, sémédaskat, with a 
separate page for each client, where, when a transaction takes place, 
wreriey b Sade in tho lions handwriting, (7) The intrest book, 
vidjueahi, containing statements of interest due. 


Ym the year 1947 an important change was introdnced in the 
‘banking arrangements of the district. Before then the Broach 
revenue had been forwarded in bullion by sea to Bombay, while 
nearly an equal amount of cash had to find its way back to the dis- 
frat to pay for cotton exported. Tn 1840 Mr. Davies wrote: “The 
Dankers of Broach and Jambusar have within the last two or three 
years become useful in transmitting the public revenuo to the gene- 
Faltrensury at the presidency town by negotiating bills drawn by par- 
chasers of cotton st Bombay in payment of cotton shipped from 
Broach. By these means the whole of the revenues for 1847-48 ond 
1848-40 were remitted without recourse being had to the expensive, 
dangerous, and cumbrous medium of shipments in bullion by coast 
ing vessels. A more healthy tone in the money-market was another 
advantage arising out of this mode of keeping up the circulation. 
Formerly much public inconvenience had at times been felt, and 
dissatisfaction expressed when large sums remained locked up for 
months together in the collector’s treasury awaiting tho mean of 
shipment to Bombay. At the samo time all risk to government was 
avoided by not cashing the bills until certificates of poyment mado 
at the genicral treasury in Bombay were duly received.” 


Tn 1864 the bank of Bombay established a branch in Broach, and 
for six years the business was conducted under the system described. 
by Mr. Davies. Orders or supply bills in favour of tho bank agent 
were drawn upon the treasury officer in Broach by tho accountant 
general in Bombay. Tn 1870 0 further change was introduced. ‘The 
wernment treasury in Broach was handed over to the charge of 
agent of the branch bank of Bombay, and since then the whole 

of the government surplus balances at Broach, and nearly tho whole 
of the rment balance in the Surat treasury, have been utilized 
by the ee ‘at Broach in purchasing cotton bills. By this arrange- 
ment, besides doing away with the cost and risk to government of 
sending the surplus revenues from Broach and Surat to Bombay, 
the bank has been able to accommodate the cotton-dealers and 
others on easier terms than were possible under the former. system. 
Since this change the rates of discount charged on cotton bills have 
considerably declined, varying from + to 44 per cent, instead of from 
‘half to one per cent, ‘The chief business of the branch of the Bombay 
bank in Broach consists in negotiating cotton bills, These cotton 
Dills are presented at the bank either by the representatives of ocal 
companies, who have, on ‘consideration of their property, a certain 
it with the bank, or they are prosented by the Broach agents of 
Bombay firms who haxe bonght the cotton under orders received 
from Bombay. ‘The bills aro usually grantod at cight days’ sight. 
‘The agent of the Bombay bank sends the bills to Bombay, and when 
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they fall due, they are presented by the Bombay bank, and paid by 
the firm on whose account the purchase of cotton was made. Eight 
‘Years ago the export trade in cotton, as well as the financing of this 
Eade, was in the bands of native deniors nnd bankers, chiel Wanids 
and afew Parsis, But as tho native baukers eaunot compete with 
tho low rates of discount charged by the Bombay bank, the greater 

wart of the cotton trade is now (1875) carried on by Ei vies and 
Ecrasans,ouly about one-iglih romsinioy sa the bands of local 
capitalists, Of the former bankers some are said to have ifted: their 
hond-quarters to Jambusar, where higher rates of discount still prevail, 
and ‘offers have invested their capital in ootton-promes and geaning~ 
factories. 


Formerly, when cotton was exported in large quantitios by sea to 
Bombay, the business of marino insurance employed a certain num 
ber of capitalists, Some account ofthe Gujarat system of insurance 
hhas been given in the Statistical Account of Surat. In Broach in- 
surance charges vary slightly, according to the season of the year, 

ng, ns tho risk of storm increases, towards tho closo of the hot 
weather months. In 1850 tho ratos for insuring cotton stood at 
one and quarter per cont, In 1875 the corresponding charges had 
foal declined, varying from 49 to 44 per cent in the fair season 
(October to April), rising to # ‘per cent in the stormy season (May 
nd Juno), 


According to the consus returns of 1872 the work of monoy- 
changing gave omployment to 174 persons, In addition to their 
nominal occupation of exchanging copper coins for silver, theso 
‘monoy-changers act as monay-londers, supplying to seme extent tho 
Placo of the class of professional usurcrs met with in Surat and Kaira, 


In 1748, by tho: ion of Ahmad Shéh, the emperor of Delhi, 
‘8 mint was establi Broach.! In its infancy the mintia said 
to have boon but little resorted to. ‘Tho standard was fixed atone 
Part of alloy, lead, and copper, in equal parts, and 204 parts of puro 
» Ta (77200 additeonat aaron BE icy was Ati , in 
1782, on the cession of Broach to Sindia, the alloy was increased to 
threo wnd a half parts. This standard remained in foreo till 1806. 
From a statomont furnished by the collector, it would seem that be- 
tween the years 1787 and 1800 £66,111 (Rs. '6,61,110), and betweon 
1800 and 1806 £02,533 (Rs. 9,26,330) were, on un average, coined. 


_ In 1850, of £815,000 (Rs. 31,50,000), the total amount in eircula~ 
tion, £140,000 (Rs. 14,00,000), or 444 per cont, were the pieces coined 
by the nawabs of Broach? According to the government assay 
table, as compared with the company’s rapes, the value of the B 
Tupeo was about five per cont below par. But local projudice had 0 
far depreciated the Bombay coin as. i ie the Broad rapes bo ol 
Per cent only below par, and often for months together both curren- 
ies, though intrinsically so unequal, exchanged at par, 















1 Collector to Government, dated 21st December 1806, 
Collector's report to Mint Committee, dated the Ist March 1849, 
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At present: (1875), except in five or six villages near the frontier, 
where the Baroda coin is in use, the ordinary currency of the Broach 
istrict is the government rupee. The old Broach coinage is still, 
howover, sometimes met with, circulating nt rates from one and a 
half to three per cent below the standard rupee.’ At one time the 
Broach money-changers made some profit from the different varieties 
of copper coins in circulation. Bat before 1850 the native copper 
coinage had been supersoded by ‘that of the Bombay mint to the 
ouvlit of the lower classes, who had previously suffered from the eon- 
stantly varying ratos of the market. 


Bills of exchange, or hundis, aro of two kinds—payablo at sight, 
said payablo aftr a, certain interval. Bills payablo at sight are 
ggnerallyisued on Abmed&bsd, Wisnagat, Wanner, Patan, and 
wi, for British currency ; and on Nénod, Pitléd, Borsad, Kaira, 
for Baroda (bdbdsdi) currency. Bills payable after certain interval 
fare granted on tho following stations : 
On Baroda, for Baroda coin, ible after 10 day 
fe Barn for Btu eareney do 1 
7, Bombay do, ead es 
» Pali, in Marwid do. do, 90 oy 
* Kota, Jive, Partabgarh, Retlém do. 45 
‘Traders and merchants in noed of exchango bills on stations 
other than the aboye, obtain them from Bombay. During tho cotton 
season (January to April), when monoy is in great demand, bills of 
exchange upon forcign Merchants are granted at a preminm of 
from ir to ono per cent, In Jambusar there aro bankers who give 
Ville of exchange for sums up to £2,000 (Rs. 20,000). 
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Saving is tho normal state of almost all classes of the people, Clases who save, 


With tho greater number this pinching is either in view of tho cost 
of holding one of their great family festivals, or, as is moro commonly. 
the caso, is n forced abstinence in the attempt to clear themselves from 
debt. At the same timo, among almost all classes, there would soem 
to be some persons whose economy goes further than this, and who 
are able, from time to time, to add permanontly to their stock of 
wealth. ‘Of townsmen, the chief savers are Waniés and Khedéwal 
Bréhmans, Men of these classes spend their every-day life so frugally, 
‘and manage their affairs with so much thrift, that many of them, from 
small incomes, are said to lay by a little from year to year. Other 
Hindus and Pérais live with less care than the Wénids. But some 
f thom, especially among pleaders and the more highly-paid class of 

iment servants, are in the receipt of incomes large enough to 
Jeave atmargin for permanent saving. Among skilled artizans, some 
of the blacksmiths nnd carponters employed at the cotton-factories, 
with wages as high as £30 Mts. 800) a year, are said to spend not 
‘more than half of what they receive. ‘Of the rural population, vil~ 
Inge shop-keepors, and about one-eighth of the cultivating classes, 
are said to, save money. 





2 Details the withdrawal of Broach rupees are given in the Statitical 
“Account of Surat, p- 204 
Mr, Davies’ Statistical Account, 1840, 
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Tho smount of money invested in state securities has within tho 
last five years considerably increased, In 1870 only £28 (Rs. 280) 
wore paid as interest to the holders of government paper. In 1872 
the corresponding amount was £397 (Rs. 3,970). In 1874 it had 
risen to £42 (Rs. 9,420), representing, at the rate of four per cont 
interest, a capital of £28,550 (Rs. 2,35,500). ‘The chief investers 
in state socurtties are government servants and Pérsis, Within the 
last ten years the decline in the shipping trade, and the largo sharo 
of businoss that has passed into the hands of Buropeans,have deprived 
somo of the old traders of their former investments, Now industries 
haveabsorbed some of these funds, But it is by men of this class, 
especially among the Parsi traders, that the greater amount of govern- 
ment paper is said to be held. 

Fifty years (1820) ago savings wore to a large extent placed in tho 
hands of private ater, who‘ on such dopeaiey anal eee 
the rato of threo per cent! Since that time the pructioe would seem 
to havo fallen intodisuso, von with the bank of Bombay. tho 
amount of deposits is small" while the crodit of the native bankers 
has not recovered the shock of the failures that took pluco botwoon 
{86 4and 1867. On thoothor hand, the popularity of the state savings 
banks has rapidly spread, In 1850 the total amount. of deposits 
yas £202 (Rs, 2,020) ; in 1860 it had risen to £863 (Rs. 8,530); 
in 1870 to £8,095 (Its, 86,950) ; and in 1873-74 it stood as high as 
£37,087 (Rs, 3,70,870),__ Tn tho past your (1874-75) a rulo was in 
troduced limiting to £50 (Rs, 500), tho amount allowed to stand in 
no year at the credit of any ono depositor, In consequence of 
this change, tho total has again sunk to £7,359 (Rs. 73,090). Of 
forty persons, with sums of ‘money at their crodit at. the close of 
December 1874, four wero Europeans, nine ‘Hindus, and. twonty- 
seven Parsis. No Musalméns had savings lodged in the state bank. 
in uithin. the last. five years (1870-1875) a now opening for tho 
{nvestmout of capital his boon presented to the peuple of Broach, 
This opening is tho offer of sharos in the joint stock compani 
yyhom four of the thirty-one factories, at) present. ab work, in’ the 
Broach district, belong: OF £100,925 (Rs. 10,09,250), the total capi- 
tal of theso four companios, £16,050 (Rs, 1,60,500), or 15:98 por 
Gea, are eld by residente in Broach, "Of tho romaiaing shares, 
128, representing £3,300 (Rs, 33,000), aro held by residents in 
England; 3,781 shares, representing £75,020 (Rs. 7,50,200), by re- 
Bad ee By bambay sixty-nine shaves, of £5,430 (Rs. 54,300), are 

‘ld in Surat; seven shares, of £105 (Rs. 1,050),in, Ahmedabad 
Lire, of £500 (Re. 3,000), Dholara fone at ede (he "2,000), in 
Khingium ; four, of £400 (Rs, JO), in Umriwati; and eight, ‘re- 
Presenting £120 (Rs, 1,200), Iras. Of 400, the total number 
f shareholders, sixty-sevon aro Eury i 
Mosulméns, nnd 159 
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are Hindus, holding sixteen shares amounting to £1,200 (Rs. 12,000); 
and forty-one are Pérsis, holding 160 shares amounting to £14,150 
(Rs. 1,41,500). None of the Broach sharcholders ore Musalméns. 


‘Ten years ogo, when money was abundant, 0 lar of the 
Mlirsieee fgpion en spent in building now Sop los lies 
their old ones. Since that time, among the rural population but 
little money has been expended in this way. In the town of Broach, 
on the other hand, among well-to-do traders, pleaders, and others, 
many new, dwelings havo recently Deen bul and, owing to the 
rivalry of different families, large sums of money have becn Inid out 
upon them, Shops in Kntappor and other large markets in tho town 
‘of Broach, generally purchased as a speculation, are said to yield not 
Jess than seven por cont of interest on tho money invested. But, 
with this exception, houses are seldom bought with the view of bein, 
ob to tonants, On the othor hand, the purchaso of land is said o 
lato years to have become « favourite form of investment among the 
‘successful pleaders and other non-professional money-londers of the 
town of Broach. 'Theso mon aro ssid to hold alicnated: lands in 
government villages, and shares in alionated villages, and to bo 
superior holders and ocoupants of goverument lands, As landholdors 
men of this class do not invest money in improving the soil. So 
long as rent is properly paid, they aro considerate to their tonants, 
But any failaro is promptly followed by proceedings in tho civil 
courts; Their rent is taken in coin, and not in kind, 














Except among the poorest classes, each family has its stock of 
ormnents of gold and ailyer, But thovo nro genorally not. moro 
than what are required according to the marringo rales of the caste. 
‘A man in easy circumstances may from timo to time add to the 
family store of jowels, But his purchases are for show—articles of 
jewelry, or richly worked motal ornaments. He will not buy the plain 
Hands of gold and silver, the favourite form of hoarding in Kaira, 


‘The reason for this is, that, except such small amounts as he wishes 
to keop by him for display, his savings are all put out at interest, 
It is, indoed, the peonliar feature of the systom of money-londing 
in Broach, that transactions of this kind are almost entirely in the 
hands of non-professional money-londers, who supplement the profits 
of their rogular business by advancing small sus at high ratos of 
interest, Of theso lenders there nro two sets, one of townsmen, and 
tho other who generally live in thoraral parts of the district. Of town 
money-lenders, the chief are pleaders, dealers, clerks in merchants? 

;, government servants, and a fow well-paid artizans, OF the 
country money-lenders, the chief are village shop-keopers, well-to-do 
cultivators, arid cotton-dealors. By caste the town money-lenders are 
Bréhmans, especially of the Kheddwél sub-division, Brahma-Kshatris 
and their priests, purohits, Wanids, Mérwéris,and Pérsis, Of money- 
Jenders who live in the country, the village shop-keepers and cotton= 
dealers are Waniés by caste. ‘The money-lending cultivators in the 
northern parts of the district are Rajputs, Bohords, and Kanbis 5 
‘and to the south of the Narbada, Bohorés and Brahmans of the 
Sajodra sub-division, Of professional money-lenders there are few 

2» 705—57 
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in Broach. Bankers occasionally lend money, but only in large sums, 
and to persons of good credit. 


Most classes of the community are at times forced to borrow. 
‘Traders and shop-keepers require an advance with which to par- 
chase their yeuss stock, and artiznns and labourers nre seldom in a 

ition to sneet from their own funds the expenses of the marriages 
‘and deaths that oocur in their families. Of the rural population, it 
in snid that nomore than six per cont can, without borrowing, pay for 
the large sums they spend on feasts and entertainments. ‘The want 
‘of money to pay rent, to meet tho expenses of cultivation, or, in a 
few cases, to buy grain, forces field labourers and others of the 

classes of the peasantry to eck help from money-lenders. 
Traders, ahop-keopers of credit, and townspeople in. good social 
position, as a rale, borrow from bankers. ‘hey ask for advances. 
Pe from 220 to £100 (Rs. 200" to Res, 1,000), and are charyed rates 
of interest varying, according to their individual credit, from nine 
to twelve por cents your. Borrowers of this class, who ato said 
to form from seven to'ten per cent of the town population, are not 
required to give any special security by leaving an article in pledge, 
or by passing a bond on stamped paper. ‘The entry in the ledger, 
thdnchdity, wal, in a anjority of eases, bo considered by the. banker 
sufficient security. A few borrowers of this class, in order to 
a loan on easier terms, may pledge ornaments or other valuables, 
But such # course is seldom taken, Hyen among well-to-do towns- 
men this practice of pledging ornaments is said to be unusual, and 
tumong the poorer clases of townapooplo, and the whole rural po- 
pulntion, itis uoknown, Avtionne, labourore, and the poorer clams 
of townspeople, or about ninoty per cent of the whole town popt- 
lation, have genorally no house or land to mortgage, and no orna- 
ments to pledge. They borrow from the non-professional town 
‘money-lenders,—the small capitalists, shop-keepers, money-changers, 
pleadors, and others, who are ready to put their savings out at in- 
crest. As a rule, they ask for advances varying from £1 to £10 (Rs. 
10 to 100). In dealing with borrowers of this class, the money-lender 
takes n bond on stamped paper, containing, not unfrequently, » stipa~ 
Intion to repay the loan by monthly instalments, at rates of interest 
varying from fifteen to twenty-four per cent a year. But, besides 
these nominal rates of interest, an artizan or labourer will have to pay 
Apreminm, mandémni, varying, according to his credit, from one to 
three per cent of the sum borrowed. 


Of the rural population, the better class of cultivators, if in need 
of money, generally go for an ndvance to the village shop-keeper, 
ighbourin 




















or to some well-to-do cultivator in their own or in a 
village. “Many of them, however, have dealings with some smal 

‘opitalist in the nearest town, and a few, chiefly those who are known 
fo have property, or who have started as traders, borrow from bankers 
in Broach or Jambusar. The best class of cultivators, who are esti- 
mated to form about six per cent of the whole rural population, obtain 
ndvances from bankers on almost the same terms as traders OF 

wer townsmen of credit. A rich cultivator borrows on persor 
security sums varying from £50 to £100 (Rs, 500 to 1,000), and pays 
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interest from nine totwelve per cent. Cultivators in less prosperous 
ireumstances require, chiefly for the celebration of marriages and 
other family events, sums varying from £10 to £30 (Rs. 100 to 300). 
To obtain this amount they either seek the help of the village shop- 
Keeper, of some well-to-do cultivator, or of a town money-lender. 
‘The terms of these different classes of money-lenders diffor but little 
from each other. According to his own personal credit the borrower 
will find it easy or diffcult to obtain the udvance he wants. But in 
Almost all cases cultivators, except the few known to be men of pro- 
petty, are asked, ia the first instance, to mortgage their Innd. If 
tho Brower has property to mortgage, an adrane of fun E19 to 
£30 (Is, 100 to 300) will be made, at rates of intorest varying from 
fnino to twelve por cent. All classes of money-lenders are willing to 
take land in mortgage, But this form of scourity ix said to bo 
‘ally approved of by woll-tondo cultivators, If the borrower 
Cbtains «loan on persoual security, the torms, ax to tho rates of 
fnterest, the amount. of premium, and tho payment of instalments, 
‘ill be of the saroo charactor as those rade with artizans. Asin the 
Caio of artizns, the rates charged vary according to the borrowor’s 
poronal credit.” But they aro goncrally from fifteen to twenty-four 
‘cont with a prominm of from ono to three por cont, The poorer 
Fraasos of cultivators raise money on their growing crops, especially 
Gn cotton. Advances of this Kind are made by the village cotton 
Gealor, Ta somo cases the money is lent to a poor cultivator to help 
dhim to moot tho cost of food, of rent, or of farming. In other cases, 
sn earnest given to a well- to-do cultivator that the 
Ahoaler may secure the erop when itis ripe. Tn agrecmonts of this 
Kkind the full valuo of the cotton is never advanced. ‘The amount is 
‘slways from twenty to thirty per cent below tho value of the growing 
rop, estitmated nccording’ to tho ruling rates in the provious year. 
Tn default of delivery, the cultivator is held to be bound to pay s 
fsum from twenty to thirty per cont more than the value of his cotton 
in the procoding year. . 

“About twenty por cont of the poorest class of cultivators and feld 
Jnbourers—Kolis, Talévis, Bhils, and Dhors—aro said to require 
‘advances of grain for food or for seed, In return for loans of grain, 
the general rale is that, at harvest time, one-fourth more than the 
‘quantity received is repaid. In the Wygra sub-division higher rates 
are | varying from one and a half to double the amount 
advanced, . Grain advances aro generally ropaid in cash, and seldom 
jn Kind. The lender keeps no separate acoount of dealings of this 
fort; and in almost all casos tho borrower has to pass a bond on 
stamped paper forthe value of the grain received. In addition to 
the nominal profit on such deatings in grain, the lender, when enter- 
ng tho advance in his books, adds to tho.raling price, for every forty 
pounds, Sd. to 44d. (2 to 8 as. a man). 


Ordinarily a debtor has current dealings with only one creditor. 
But many of the poorer class of cultivators are said to be indebted 
to moro thin one monoy-londer. Great competition among, spall 
capitalists, dating from 1862, would seem still to continne, and so 
{Chappens that, when a creditor refuses to make further advances 
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to one of his clients, the debtor can ly find some needier 
monoy-lender willing to accommodate higher rates. Any 





sbtor money-lender, 
and the debtor will sometimes obtain from his new banker a sum 
sufficient to meet the demands of the original creditor. But oftener, 
when a borrower has sunk deep into difficalties, there is a scramble 
among his creditors to secure the first attachment on his property. 
‘Though, when there seems to be no prospect of recovering the full 
‘amount, they are said sometimes to compromise their clainns, money 
lenders seldom iene old debts as bia werable, or: Saas (ay 
of limitation to without takin, e precaution of having the 
bond renewed. 

In some of the vil the headman, or other well-to-do cultivators 
have labourers, chiefly Bhils, Talaviés, and Kolis, who, on payment of 
sum of money towards the expense of a marriage or a funeral, have 
agreed to act for a certain period as their creditor’ servants, -An 
engagement of this kind generally laste for about a year, though 
sometimes the borrower will consent to servo for as long as two or 
Uoree years. "These servante are bound only by a verbal agreement; 
but they aro said to be faithful to their promise, not engaging thelr 
services to any other master. In such cases the creditor has no claim 
over the services of his debtor’s wife or children. 


Tho rates of interest paid by cultivators and heads of villages to 

and other money-lenders before the introduction of British 
rule into Broach, and afterwards daring the period (1783-1803) of 
Marétha possession, would seem to havo varied from forty-cight to 
sixty percent per annum.’ Daring tho time of Colonel Williams’ 
survey (1811-1520), tho rates of interest were limited by law to twelve 
Percent. Bat this regulation wonld seem to have been successfully 
evaded by adding the interest to the principal, and taking a new 
bond for the wholoas principal, ‘ exactions to which the necessities of 
the borrowers compolled then to submit.’® In 1846, on all-valauble 
deposits money was readily advanced a from six to sixteen per cent 
Perannum. For agricaltaral purposes the higher class of cultivators 
Paid from nine to twelve per cont pmae yr ; the second 
Class, Musalméns, Bohorss, and Rajputs, from twelvé to eighteen per 
Rent; while poor cultivators, besides a premium of from ten to twenty- 


five por cent, were forced to pay interest at from eightoon to twenty- 
four per cent. 


Since 1848 the cultivating classes have passed through a timo 
when the produce of their fields was very valuable and their credit 
Tis good. But thongh the prices of agricultural produce have again 
fallen, money would not seem, as far as the nominal rates of interest 
aren Buide, to have become much dearer than it was even in the years 


of the greatest agricultural prosperity. In small transactions, when 
‘an article was given in pawn, the rates of interest cherged to artieans 
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snd well-to-do cultivators varied from six to seven and a half percent 
in 1864, and from six to nino per cont in 1874; while in the case of 
the poorer class of borrowers interest at cight per cent was charged 
in 1864 us compared with twelve in 1874. In small transactions, 
when personal security only was given, the better class of borrowers 
in 1864, paid interest ranging from twelve to fifteen per cont. For 
the poorer classes the corresponding charges were from eighteen to 
twenty-four per cent, ‘These rater were still in force in 1874, In 
large transactions, when well-to-do borrowers pledged jewelry and 
other articles of perménent value, the rates are said in 1864 to have 
ranged from six to seven and a half per cent and from six to nine 
percent in 1874, In similar eases, when the poorer class of borrowers 

Jged cattlo or other less convenient security, the rates of interest 
‘varied in 1864 from fifteen to eightocn per cent, charges which re 
seldom exceeded in 1874, Should a banker or other large trader 
‘want to raise money, he has recourse to another banker, who will, 
on the borrower's personal security, lend a large amount, at rates 
varying from six to nine per cent.» ‘Tho rates now current are said to 
have been in foreein 1864, When land was mortgoged in 1864, the 
rates varied from nine to twelve per cont; the corresponding charyes 
in 1874 ranged from six to twelve per cent, rising, in some cases, as 
high as fiftoon per cont. 


‘Though the greater part of tho population appears, from the infor~ 
ration farniated by ocel ofits, to ho at provent (1876) in. etate 
of indebtedness, the nocounts available for former years would seem 
to show that they are much more indopendent of the holp of money- 
Jonders than was formerly the caso. During the first period of 
British management (172-1788), tho land revenue of tho district, was 
received not directly from the cultivators, but through the medium 
‘of a class of Wénin capitalists, kuown as sureties, or manotidira, In 
ho following yours (1789-1808) of Marithe ruc,» ayatem of fnem- 
ing the land revenue was introduced, under which the exactions of 
money-lenders increased to so groat an extent that, in 1805, it was 
proposed that no cultivators should be allowed to borrow money with- 
‘out the permission of government.’ It was estimated in 1805, that, 
‘on a state demand of £03,225 (Rs, 6,82,250), the exactions of suroties, 
‘manotidérs, and tho charges on account of the porquisites, dastiri, 
fof government officers, cost the villagers £15,020 (Rs. 1,50,200), 
‘or 2375 por contin addition to the government demand, Tw 1820 the 
cultivators were pretty generally in debt, “The Wénits,” says 
Colonel Williams, ‘are in tho constant habit of lending money at a 
Ligh interest to the headmen and cultivators, and the fruits of the 
is of these villagers but too frequently go to the monoy- 
lenders ; or © cultivator once deeply in debt can do little more with 
all his exertions than pay the interest of it.”® 














‘The years botween 1820 and 1886 would soem, on the whole, to 
have been a time of prosperity. Prices of agricultural produce were 
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high, indebtedness decreased, and the cultivators took to ‘spending 
Jarge sums of money on marriages and entertainments in honour of 
the dead! Bat with 1836 began a period of falling prices and 
growing indebtedness, “A fow years ago,”” writes Mr. Jenkins in 
1846, “ money-lenders were willing to accommodate the cultivators 
with Toms. Bat now, as the most part of the oaltivators are in Bad 
i ices, their creditors refuse to make them any further ad- 

In the samo year (1846), another district officer reported 
general distress, increnting and hopeless poverty among the euti- 
vators, and a falling off in the government revenues ; and the collec 
tor, in forwarding this report, admitted that ‘the great bulk of tho 
cultivators were notoriously involved in embarrassments owing to 
long-standing debts made up of compound interest.’* ‘Three years 
later ‘almost hulf the cattle and, among the poorer cultivators, their 
‘crops wore mortgaged to money-lenders ;'* and Mr. Davies, writing 
in Demag: (1849), speaks of ‘the excessive rates of interest 
and the great increase of debt.’ As to the cause of the cultivators? 
wretel ess, the opinions of district officers were much divided. 
According to Mr. Richardson (1846), it was chiefly due to the fact that 
‘the money-lenders were not professional traders, but district heredi- 
tary officers, pleaders, and government servants, whose interests were 
concerned in the increase of the debtors’ difficulties and necessities. 
On the other hand, Mr. Davies, in 1849, doubted whether, upon the 
whole, the lenders recovered more than would be looked upon as a fair 
return in commerce for the risk of their investmont ;and Mr. Ravens- 
croft (1846) was of opinion that the chiof cause of the cultivators? 
indebtedness was the large sums thoy spent in their ‘ rejoicings and 
‘mournings.’ 

‘From 1846 tho state of the cultivators began to improve. By the 
exertions of Mr. Davies, between 1847 an 1849, the pressure of 
the stato demand was considerably lightened over the entire district. 
io this roi, afar a fow years, was added incroasod profi from the 
ise in the prices of agricultural produce, ‘The gains were greatest 
uring the years of tho American war (1860-1864). At that time 
(1864) money ‘was spenianh, and the cultivators’ credit almost un- 

iy some, especially among the Kanbis, their gains were 
wall spent, debts wero cleared of, and by a fow of the mest intelli, 
gent considerable sums were laid by. Others failed to make so wise 
‘use of their good fortune. ‘They did not, it is trae, as they are 
said to have done in Surat, coase to work with their own hands, 
or, tempted by the offer of high prices, part with a portion of their 
fields; but they, especially cultivators of the Bohora class, are said 
to have indulged in extreme extravagance, building new houses, 
giving costly dinners to their easte-fellows, and spending large sums 
on. their ‘nd funerals, Others, whose gains were less, 


id af least an improved eredit, and ia 8 spirit of rivalry, making 
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uso of the offers of the money-lenders, found, when prices began 
to fall, that they had lost the opportunity of becoming independent. 
Some of the more persevering and ambitious cultivators, especially, 
it is said, among the Bohorés, suffered from another cause. With 
capital of their own and good credit, they took to trading chiefly in 
produce. Some became timber merchants, others dealt in molasses, 
Eugar, and grain; but most of them took to the business of cotton- 
dealers. They bought up cotton from the growers, had it ginned, 
‘and, through their brokers, forwarded it to Bombay. ‘The fall in 
‘Pressed hard on theso men, who, holding on in the hope of 
Frise, lost heavily. ‘Though some of them still (1875) continue 
to speculate a little in produce, few of them have succeeded in estab- 
ishing themselves permanently in the position of traders. But, 
thongh from the fall in the prices of produce, and the Inrge amounts 
Mthich many of thom still owe, borrowers have been, within the last 
Geht years, increasingly pressed for payment by their creditors, 
Se ae, aorta maa Qo be lesa goneral, and, except among the 
classes, the exactions of money-lenders less crashing than 
They wero in tho years previons to 1856. The thrifty habits of those 
days have not, however, returned, and the standard of what is fitting to 
'd on their chief ceremonies is saidto have remained at a permanente 

Ty higher lovel, in some cases twice as high as it wasin former years. 
Tn 1848 Mr. Davies wrote!: ‘It is a noticeable peculiarity in 
Broach that very little government land changes hands in satis- 
faction of decrees, ‘The money-lenders possess but a very small lien 
‘on the soil paying revenue to government.” Since 1848 the iso in 
the prices of agricultural produce, and the consequent enhanced valae 
of land, would seem to have led men of capital, both cultivators 
and members of the non-cultivating classes, to an increasing extent 
to favest thelr savings in the purchase of land. A comparison. of 
fhe regatration metus for 1857 ‘and 1874 shows, as regards tho 
solo of land, that the area transferred has risen from 5,038 scres in 
1867 to 16,087 acres in 1874 ; an increase of 170-91 percent. Ofthe 
whole area transferred in 1874, 14,149 acres were state land and 1,038 

dlionated, as compared with 4,684 and 1,524, the correspondin 

totals in 1867. The average price per acre of state land was in 186; 
‘£5 12s, 9d. (Rs. 56-6), as compared with £4 4s, Gd. (Rs, 42-4) in 1874. 
‘Tho corresponding prices of alienated lands wero £6 19%. 9d. 

(Rs. 69-14) and £6 18s, (Rs, 69-0), respectively. 

‘As rogards the extent to which land is passing from agriculturists 
a2 “ ‘to members of the 
ana rors from Calico Noreen, 3 eet vata clase 
ses, the marginal 
summary showsthat 
the excess of trans 
fersfromcultivators 
to non-cultivators 
has advanced from 
92 in 1867 to 128 in 1874. In 1874, of 1,018, the total number of cul- 
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tivating-sellers, seventeen were landholders or hereditary officers, one 
‘asthe headman ofa village, twenty-one were entered under the head 
‘of house business, 142 under the head of service, and the remainder, 
887, were cultivators, Of 271, the total number of non-caltivating 
sellers, seven were professional men, of whom six were plenders or 
Taw agents, and onewas a doctor ; seventeen were traders,among them 
a broker, a dealer, and fifteen merchants ; seventy-four were money- 
lenders ; eight were religious devotees, of whom two wero priests, 
and six wore artizans there were three—a weaver, & 
cotton-spinner, and a goldsmith ; and two were labourers. In 160 
‘cases government sold land. In 1874, of 890, the total number of cul- 
tivating. ight were landholders and hereditary officers, eight 
‘came under the head of house business, fifty-three under service, two 

‘and 819 were entered as cultivators. Of 399, the 


were 
total namber of non-cultivating-bayers, thirty-ono were professional 
‘men, of whom thirty were pleaders and law agents, and one was & 
doctor ; vighty-eight were traders, of whom two were cloth-dealors, 
two oil-sellers, one a stamp-vendor, and eighty-throe morchants 5 246 
wore money lenders; soventeun were riligious 1 of whom eight 
ippers und nine religious mendicants; eleven were artixans, 
among them a weaver, a cotton-spinner, a potter, two goldsmiths, two 
Backsmiths, two carpenters, tailor, photographer,» washerman, 
‘and alabourer. In four cases government bought land. As compared 
with 1867, among oultivating-sellers, the chief points in the 1874 
returns are an advance from 480 to 887 under the head of cultiva- 
tors, and of persons in service from seventeen to 142. Among non- 
cultivating sellers, money-londers have risen from seventoon to 
seventy-four, Among cultivating buyers, the classes that show the 
increase are cultivators, from 503 to 819, and servants from 
thirwen to fifty-three, Among non-cultivating-buyers, monoy- 
lenders have increased from forty-six to 246, merchants from twenty- 
eight to cighty-three, and pleaders and law agents from eleven to 
thirty. Except in the Wagra sub-division, whero a return of from 
twelve to eighteen por cent is expected, money invested in land (1874) 
is snid to yield from six to nine per cent interest. 
From the following statement it would appear that mort of 
land have increased from 1,263 in 1869-70 to 1,676 in 1873-74 — 


‘Statement showing the number anid value of Land Mortgayes 1969-1874 
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‘When land is bond fide mortgaged, the common practice is for the 


mortgagee to pay the government assessment on the land and to sub- 
Jot it to some third party for cultivation. The mortgagee sometimes 
cultivates the land himself, and in a few cases, on his passing a deed. 
to pay rental, ganotpato, the land is left in the hands of the original 
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holder. Tn some cases the government assessment is paid by the 
tenant. Of this increase in the namber of and mortgages, local off. 
cers offer two explanations. One, that on account of tho straitened 
Circumstances into which many of the cultivators have fallen, money- 
Tenders have, to a greater extent than formerly, begun to insist on 
some pledge more trustworthy than mere personal security, ‘he other 
explanation is, that of Inte years, to free it from the claims of eredit~ 
‘ors, the practice has grown up of alienating land by fictitious grants 
to friends or relations. So common, especially among debtors of the 
Bohiora class, has this devico bocome, that experienced officers havo 
estimated that in 1874, of the total namber of sales and mortgages of 
land fifty per cont were fictitious. 

A statement, prepared by tho educational inspector for Cujarit 
throws somo light on the extent to which of Into years tho non 
altivating classes havo been investing their capital in Innd, | In 
1875, 4,743 persons, on the ground that, as landholders, they had 

‘he local fund coss, claimed exemption from the levy of school 

. OF these, 581, of 12°2 per cont,—204 tradors, 178 artizans, and 
109 shopkoopors,—brlongod to the non-cnltivaing classes Besides 
thoso, it seoms probablo that, undor the head of Brshmans (502) and 
Praia (126), many landowners ae insladed who take no part in the 
‘actual work of cultivation, 








Wager—A. handrod years ago labourers’ wages wore 37, (2 as), Ws 


carpenters Od. (4 as.), and bricklayors 33d. (2) as.) a day. "Thiet 
Years ago (1841) the daily wages of a labourer wore from 3d, to 34d. 
{8 to 2f as), and n bricklayer or carpenter $i. (6 as,)* In 1868-64, 
when the rates wore highest, tho daily wago of on ordinary labouror 
Yuriod from 9d. to 1a, (G to. 8 as); of agricultural labourers, from 
Add, to Gd. (8 to 4 ns) ; and of bricklayors and carpenters, from 2a, to 
2s, Gil, (Ro. 1 to ‘Tn 1875 town labourers earned from 62, 
to 9}d. (4 to 6 as.) a day; fiold labourers, from 3d. to 4jd, (2 to 3 
fas) ; and bricklayers and carpentors from Ie, 3d. to 1s, Gd. (10 to 12 
‘s.)¢ Tn tho same year (1875) fomale labourers were paid about one- 
third loss than males, Lads of from twelve to fifteen got about two- 
thirds less than full-grown men, Carpenters’ nd. bricklayers’ boys 
of from ten to thirtoen wore paid about one-fifth of tho ordinary rato 
of on adalt workman, ‘Town labourers and artizans aro paid in coin 5 
field labourers both in grain and in coin. Labourers are, a8 a genoral 
rule pid daily orafteraninterval of to or yoo days ‘The towns 
people generally go to work at nino in the morning, and return before 
Bansct, One-fourth of an ordinary day’s wage is paid for extra work 
done in the morning from six to nino, In the afternoon, between one 
‘and two, they are allowed about half an hour for rest. Field labourers, 
go to werk inthomoring. Thay take tro or three millet cakes with 
wm into the field, and eat them at mid-day. Field work, such as 
cotton-picking, is paid for by the amount of work done. Daring the 


igreator part of the rains and the cold weather seasons, labourers find 
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{tin helping the cultivators to weed and watch, and, later on, 
phy Tarren fiat For this work they are paid daily 
at the rate of 44d. (3 as.), bac as.), 2d. (14 0s.), for adult males, 
females, and children, respectively. "Except when harvesting food 
crops, when the labourers receive their wages in grain, these payments 
‘re chiefly made in cash. Other employment, such as service in the 
houschold of large farmers, is paid for at monthly rates, varying from 
4s. to Gr, (Rs. 2 to Rs. 3), with one mid-day meal. In their slack sea- 
ton (March fo June) field labourers help bricklayer, elear out resor- 
voirs, mend roads, or pick up chance pieces of work in the Broach 
factories. 


1.As they can earn as mach in four months as they can at their 
ordinary work in eight, the same people for the most part como every 
cotton season to the steam ginning and pressing factories, ‘Tho old 
eotton-cleaners, charka, ox ‘more hands than the steam-gins 
ire, 90 that the labour has of late years fallen off 
than become greater. Under the old system handrods of mou, 
‘women, and children came from Ahi and Mérwar to work 
tho hand-gins st Broach. ‘They used to arrive after the Diwali (Octo- 
ber), and leave, about the end of May, in timo to reach home before tho 
rains hogan. ‘The steam factories find all the Iabonr they require in 
Broach and its neighbourhood, Some of tho men reecive fixed wages, 
‘and in the case of othors,a system of payment by pieco-work has been 
found to answer well, For picce-work the mon are handsomely paid. 
A good gang of pressmen or cotton-earriers will each earn as much a8 
2. (Re. 1) a day. Common labourers earn 74d. (5 as.) a day in tho 
bray genom, and. (4 a4) in tho slack season. "During the ginnin 
months (January to May) women and children earn from 8d, to 4. 
(2 to 3 as.) and from 14d. to 344. (1 to 2} as.) during tho remaining 
months of the year. In a ginning factory the women and children 
‘keep feeding tho gins with unclesned cotton. Ina spinning-mill tho 
women attend to the drawing, slubbing, intermediate, and roving 
frames ; and women and children together attend to the recling. 


Tn the busy season native-managed mills work from four in the 
morning to tenat night. Mills by Europeans from five or 
six in the morning to ten st night. In the slack season the hours are 
from six in the morning to six at night. Daring the busy months the 
samo women and children do not remain at the ginning-fuctories the 
whole day. A mother will work from six to twelve in the morning, 
‘and in the afternoon be roplaced by her danghter or son. ‘Tho 
owners of imning-factories lay no retrction upon women or cildren 
going to their homes at any time during the day, provided they get 
Some one to do their ‘The spinning-mills cannot allow any 

2 of hands, as all the labour is more or less skilled. Besides, 
there is no need for change, as the spinning-mill hands aro never 
‘asked to work more than ten to twelve hours a day. Some of the 
‘Workers propare their food overnight, and bring it with them in the 
morning. have their food brought by their mothers, wives, 











2 From an acount kindy forishol by Mr, Cotten, 1675, 
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sisters, or children ; but a great many, jncloding all the well-paid Chapter Ve 
artizans, in the middle of the day, return to their homes to take their 
food. Diwali, Christmas Day, Holi, and Moharam are close holidays, 
observed alike in the mills managed by Europeans and by natives, Ws 
Tn tho idle season Sunday is, asa rule, observed as a holiday. In 
the busy season, except when they aro obliged to stop for cleaning, 
their boilers, the native and some of the Huropean managers of 
factories work on Sundays, Native workmen are beginning to look 
for one day's rest in soven, and, as a rule, they are unwilling workers 
‘ona Sunday, In ono of tho mills the skillod labourers, when ordered 
to work on Sundays, turned out and threatened to strike. ‘Tho better 
lass of workmen are careful. of their earnings. ‘They live well, and 
pend a part of their gains in clothes, but invest most in jewels for 

cir wives and children. One of the objects of ambition to a woll- 
Paid mochanic is to own a silver watch and chain. 

Prices, —ho oarliest availablo price returns nro those for 1782, In F 
that yoar wheat sold at fifty pounds for two shillings ; Indian millet, 
juni, at soventy-five pounds ; pulso at forty-six pounds ; and rico at 
fifty-four pounds. In tho great famine of 1790 (Samvat 1847), 
ocally known a rultdlo, ot the forty-seven famine, wheat, sold 
‘at cloven pounds for two shillings ; Indian millet, juwir, nt vightoon 
pounds ; and millet, bdjri, at fourteen pounds.? With the exception 
bf a break of twelve yours, from 1821 to 1832, the following stato- 
juent® shows in detail the prices of tho staple products of tho district 
from 1810 to 1874 :— 

Statemont showing in Pounds for the Tupeo (2e.) the prices of etaplo 
ei produc pene rio of 
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2 Port’ Ovental Merny, 20, 
Colonel Etherge's Report on Past Famine, 5. 
‘This tara in propre from statement given in Me. Dave’ report No. 304 

ated 11th September 1819, and Mr, Seakina' No, 978, dated 19th August 
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‘These returns may be roughly divided into five periods. ‘The first, 
from 1810 to 1820, exclusive of three special years of scarcity (1813, 
1814, and 1820), a time of high prices ; after the gap of twelve years 
the second period, from 1833 to 1850, years of falling prices; the third, 
1851 to 1860, time of reaction, with prices tending upwards, due 
to the increased demand for exports and the additional importation 
of bullion cansed by the Russian and Persian wars and the mutinies. 
‘The fourteen years since 1860 may be divided into two portions. ‘The 
first, from 1861 to 1866, the term of high prices, due chiefly to the 
American war ; and the second, a period of reaction. The following 

summary shows, for each of these periods, the average price of tho 
chic products of the district in pounds per rupeo (2s.) :— 


Statement showing the average prices of a!  Aagricult 
Products, Ps10.18 ga gid 
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‘The folo in goneral use is that known as the old folo, weighing one 
‘Grote aie snd. holf wale moro than a government 
1eUule =I gudidee, rupee. ‘The weight rati? is the seed of the 
2 gadiiade=1 bio. bras precatorius, and the other weights are 


amade of lead, copper, and brass ; in shape they are either square or 
round. A goldsmith has generally in his possession the following 
weights : several ratis; s one wal; a two wal ; « four wil ; an eight 
Wal; @ gadidino, a one tolo; a two tola; a five tola; a ten tola; a 
twenty fla and » Sty ola weight, Tn wholesale transactions the 
British rupee is used in weighing silver. ‘The nominal standard in 
retail dealings is the Broach rupee. But as these coins vary consider- 
shly ia weight from each other, in actual weighing « Brsh ‘rupee 
is used, and a deduction made of two per cent. 
In the case of metals, such as brass, copper, zine, lead, and iron, 
‘and of grain of all kinds, the table shown in 
the margin is current. “The weights under 
ten cers are made of iron. In shape they 
fare either square or round. ‘Those above ten 
ters are long, like British handredweights, 





to forty-one rupees of the British currency. ‘The man 
of salt, coffee, spices, and m ‘is equal to forty-two sers, and tho 
ter equal to forty rupees of the British currency; and the man of 
sugar is equal to forty-one sers, and the ser to forty British rupees. 


“Head-loails of grass and fuel, and cart-loads of fuel, rice-straw, and 
chaff, aro sold by the load, and not by the weight. Millet straw, or 
fadab, and grass are sold in quantities of 100 bundles. 

In weighing clean and uncleaned cotton, two distinct 
of measurement are used. Cotton in its raw stato, kapis, is osti- 
nated by the dhadi of forty-cight pounds, and the Lhdr of twenty 
hadis, that is 960 pounds. Cotton, when cleaned, is measured by 
‘Sman of forty-two pounds, a kalei of sixteen mans, and a Khdndi of 
tyenty. mane.” The propartion of clean cotton to kapis is one-third 
Gf woul to two-thirds of seed. Two and a half dhdre of uncleaned 
cotton is equal to one Surat khdndi of cleaned cotton? 

‘Milk is sold either by measures of capacity or by weight. The 
lil is tol city ual area ladle, palo;a cup, pardiu; and a metal 
owl, lolo, serving as quarter, half, and one ser, measures respectively, 
In selling milk by weight, a ser is considered equal to forty British 
rupees. -Castor-oi, diet, used for burning, i meamured by 
pobcepable ot holding tenty-on sere of forty rteah rapeee’ ett oo 

‘as adhmnanio, that is, halé a man ; sweet-oil, tl, used for cook- 
ing, is measured by a copper pot similar to adiimanio, but of ono ser 
less capacity. 








4 Again, $ rativ are equal to 1 mss, and 12 mdixis make one folo, 
+ Mr, Davies’ report, 25th January 1547. 
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As for winos, when required in a smaller quantity than a bottlo, 

lasses of two or three sorts aro used, and charged for according to 
their sin, Whoa moro than 6 glasstul is wanted, small or largo 
bottles of glass, proparod in England, and gallon measures, which 
‘aro nothing but a sort of copper vessel, regulate the sale, 


Tn the caso of gravel, sand, and coment, round bamboo baskets aro 
nsod, and the weight calculated according to the size of the baskot, 
‘These substances are also weighed and sold at so much for a hundred 
mans, 


Broadcloth, woollen cloth, and linon cloth are sold by length, in 
foot and yards. Cotton and silk cloth, and gold, silver, and. silk Inco, 
aro sold by longths of two feet, yaj. Country cloth, dati, and cotton, 
tapo, navdr or iti, aro sold by length in cubits, Aith. Handkerchiots, 
Bloves, socks, and stockings aro sold by tho dozen, by the pair, or, 
in tho case of handkerchiefs, singly. ‘Tho robes, adri, worn by native 
women, aro sold singly or by the score, 


Carpots and coarse floor-cloths, bora, aro measured by the snrfaco, 
Tho former aro mado at the Kaira, Almoddbiid, and Surat jails, and 
at Combay, Agra, Bareilly, and Jubbulpore. ‘The latter aro mado in 
‘tho Broach district and ab Agra and Burvilly. 





Xa tho eneo of masonry, to great extont people themselves par- 
chaso bricks and coment, and for the work of building engage artisans 
and labourers. A fow employ contractors, who are paid by tho hune 
dred cubio foot. 


Raftors and beams of toak and other forest timber aro sold by tho 
score. Pillars and largo posts are bought singly, thoir size and ap- 
Pearance regulating tho price. Whon n large quantity jnired, 
timber is mensared by its cubiccontenta. LitoWronal ditaiad thors 
ise considerable quantity of timber along the banks of the Narbada 
river. On the northern side of the Narbada  gaj of 284 inchos in 
length is used, while on the south the gaj is th inches in length. 
A Picco of timber is moasured lengthwise, As it is not found, aa a 
alo, to be of uniform thicknoss, the circumforence ix measured at tho 
middle of the length. | This latter measura is divided by four, and the 
Auotient is squared. ‘Tho result thus obtained is multiplied by tho 
Jength-mensure, and the product is divided by 400. ‘This last quotiont 








ives the eubical contents in yaj ; tho remainder in connection with 
is quotient, when maltiplied by twenty and divided by 400, gives 
the mensuro in wuss, and the romaindor in this Inst’ caso,’ when 
multiplied by twonty and divided by 400, gives the moneuro in 
viswisis, Thus the required measure is determined in gaj, raed, andl 
pisudsi, and the sale price is fixed at so much por gaj- A gay of 
284 tame gives 17°5 cubic foot. A yaj of 274 taaua gives 15°39 cubio 


Ficld boundaries and honso walls are constructed at so much for 
100 cubits in length, ono cubit in width, and one in height, 


‘Tonks aro dug by men of the Onl casto. In measuring their work 
the cubical unit is eight guj in length, eight in breadth” and one in 
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height, and is called chokidi, As this gaj is cightocn inches in length, 
the cubical contents of a ehokdiare 216 cubic fect. City poople, 
who engage contractors, pay at so much per 100 cubic feet. 


Porbandar stones are bought by the hundred. ‘The price varying 
pbiording to the so of tho ttoncs. Rougu-hewa stones from Dis 
Beal pabblon called hadi, cao as metal for roads, aro. spread and 
Piled 2a, the ground, and the meuures of tho length, bred, and 

ight of such a heap are taken, The unit consists of cubic fect, 


In tho villages of the Broach, Wégra, and Ankleswar including 
Hinsot sub-division, and in the town of Jambusar, a bigha is tho 
unit for measuring land, A measure of soven fect and 5*7 inches 
in length is called viewiat; twonty of such visudsis in length, and 
‘as many in breadth, make a bigha, which is sub-divided into vasds 
and vieudsia as shown in the margin. One bigha is equal to 22,800 

ee square ee, or shonk half an sore Tn all the 

% flint =1 Few. other villages of Jambusar, in ton of tho 

villages under Dehej, in tho Wagra sub- 
division, and in the A’mod sub-division, tho ‘unitis callod kunbho. 
‘Thirtoon (cubits) hands in length mako a mdnlo. ‘Ten of auch ménlds 
in length, and as many in breadth, make a kumbho. One kumbho 
in oqual to 4,641 aquare yards and twenty squaro inches, or but 
little loss than an acre, The system of land measurement adopted 
in the revenue survey has been recently introduced in the Broach, 
‘Wagra, A'mod, and Ankleswar sub-divisions, where the unit, there- 
foro, is an acto sub-divided into forty guntis, ‘Tho proportions 
Dotweon the difforent land measures of the country and those of 
Bngland are further illustrated as follows :— 
Bayt. Bath Bay Inchen 
sty Se en 

















In an English statnte nora 







Tha Bronch standard Auto son 0D 
Ditto ditto. Bigha ab 
Ina bigha of tho district of Abiwedabd, 
‘Kafra, and Surat 4 0 








‘Thongh their varioties aro still puzzling, considerable progress in 
tho form of the weights nnd measures in ordinary use would seem to 
ayo boon made since 1821, when tho collector wrote : “ The 
woights consist of rude lumps of iron, varying in shape according to 
the number of people using thom, and frequently pieoos of brick and 
stones, rendering it quite impossible for the lower ordors to ascertain, 
hy outward appearances, whether the weights intended to be repre 
sonted are actually 80 or not, which is tho causo of great impositions 
Deing practised upon them in the salo of tho necossaries of life.” 
‘Woights and measures aro at present examined by police officers 
undor Act X, of 1872. 
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‘Tho history of tho district of Broach contains three main periods 
—the Hindn, the Musalmén, and the English. Of these, the first, 
‘traced as far back as the { h contury before Christ, continues 
through, about seventeen hundred years, till the final Musalmén con- 
quost of Gujarét in 1207, ‘The second, starting with that conquest, 
lasts till, in 1772, the power of the Musalmén chiefs of Broach was 
destroyed by the English. The third contains the contury of English 
Fulo from tho date of tho eapturo of Broach till tho prosost times 


Section L—Hindu Poriod (0.0, 300-A.0, 1297). 

Of the Hinds poriod, Dr. Bilor writes : “'The oldest dynasty 
with which the Broach districts aro said to have boon connected is 
that of the Mauryns, According to the tradition given in the Revé- 
aéhitmya, ond still current, Sukalirth, ten, miles ‘noethcenat of 
Bronch, became the last rosidence of Chandragupta (n.c. 315) and of 
his minister Chénakyo, who there sought repose from their toil and 
absolution from their sins. ‘This tradition would bo worth littlo, but 
for tho As‘okw (xc, 800-200) inscription of Girnér, which proves 
that Gujarét formod part of the empire of tho Mauryns. What tho 
fato of Gujarst_ was after tho dostruction of tho Mauryas through 
Pushyamitra (0c. 178) is not known, Bat somewhat lator, about 
1800 years ago, Broach seems to have Passed into the hands of Par- 
thian princes, known by the namo of Shas or Kshatrapas, Radra- 
dean's Girnée inscription! dated in the year soventy-two, probably 
of the S'aka era (a.p. 150), statos this distinctly, and the occurrence 
of Séha coins in the Bronch district confirms it. Tt is loss cortain 
if the sucoossors of the Séhas, the Guptas, also held Broach, Their 
coins are frequently found in the district. ‘The author of the Periplus 
(4.0, 60-210) and Ptolemy mention the town of Broach under tho 
namo Baragaza (Bharugachha) According to the former 
gave its name to a tract of country strotching from the town north 
‘wards to the border of Sind. ‘Two hundred years lator, the lands in 
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the neighbourhood of the city of Broach (Bhrigupur) forme a small 
Kingdom under an Independent Rajput chief, by religion a Jain! 
After about two hunt ears more we find Broach under the rule 
of the Gurjarm princes, Dada L, Jayabhnta,and Dada II. Of Jayabhata 
wo have a land grant dated Vikrama 486 (4.0, 429), giving a field to 
tho templo of As‘rames'vara, now called A’samesnr, near Kemajj 
Kimoj, in the Jambusar sub-division? "Tho villages of Sthugréma, 
now Sigém Goliavali, now Golel ; and Jambha, now Jémadi, which 
as well as Kemajju were included in the Vishaya, or district of Bhn 
rukachha,.are likewise mentioned in the grant, ' The Bharukachha 
Vishaya must have comprised the sub-divisions of Broach, Wagra, 
td Jambusar. Four copperplate grants of Dada TL Bava 
‘boon found, dated respectively 880, 885, Sfakn 400, and S'aka 417 
‘Tho first two grants* assign the village of 
inodra, stated to be included in the district of 
Akerfiros’varo, tho modern Ankleswar, toa number of Bréhmans resid= 
ing in tho town of Jambusar. By the last of these grants, S'aka 417 
(isp, 495), Dada givor tho village of Réehhchhare, now Rachid, near 
liv, to % learned Bréhman, This villago was’ in tho district of 
‘Ankulos’yara, which, ns this and tho precoding grant show, included 
the sub-division of Ankleswar and the subordinate division of Hénsot. 
Oft other places, tho grant montions tho village of Varnera, now 
Walner ; Sarathta, now Surthén ; and the Varanda, now the Wand 
rock, Nothing more is known of this triad of prinoos through written 
documents or traditio jabhata mentions in his grant a victory 
over a king of Valabhi, Ho says that ‘ho quicted in battle the im- 
juosity of tho lord of Valabhi.’ ‘The capital of Dada II, appears to 
-vo been Nandipurs, which, nccording to tradition, was a fort situated 
on the east side, of Broach, closo to the Jhideshvar gato. It is very 
probablo that thoso threo Gurjary princes were nob independent 
sovereigns, but sdmantas, or tributary chiofs. A coppor-plate® of a 
Chater prince named Vijayarsn, dated 304 grant t0 certain Jam- 
busar Brihmans the village of Pariyachass,’ probably the modern 
ij in tho Broach sub-division. It may, thoroforo, benssumod that 
‘at loast Dada II, was subject to. tho powerful rulers of Kalysna in 
the Decean, who, at a Inter period, held the whole of Gujarat. In the 
sixth contitry tho astronomer Varéhamihira mentions Bharakachha 
1g ono of the countries of Western India, In tho beginning of the 
Seventh, contury (620) Broach was visitod by the Chinwe pilgrim 
Hiouen Thsang. Ho . ib 
it, apparently with but little nceuracy, a a kingdom of 480 to 500 miles 
in circuit, ‘the land impregnated with salt, so that shrubs and tracs 
fre fow and farapart? fn 636, not long after the visit of the Chiness 
traveller, the townof Broach and somo parts of the coast suffered 












































2 Forbes’ Raia Mas, 1, 14. 
* Indian Antiquary, V., 109. 
# Prof, Bhantdskar has prove inhi article on the grant of 17 (Sour, Hom. Be, 

BR. A. Soc,, X.), that the older grants also are dated in the Saka era 
‘Journal, R. A. Soc., New Series, 1, 247, sey. 
© Journal, Bou. Br. B, A. Soe., X, 19. 
© Journal, R. A. Soc., New Series, 1., 270, 
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Chapter VII. from an Arab invasion. According to the Gujarét chroniclers, about 


2690-40127, Panchésar on the Ran of Cutch! Fro} 
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the Chélukys king, Bhivad or Bhu- 
is expedition against Jayas‘ekhara of 
their nccount it is clear that, 
after this period, and until the foundation of Anhilvad Pathan? by 
Jayas‘ekhara’s son Vauaréja, the whol of Gujarat, and with it 
Broach, obeyed the Chéulyn kg. Probably, in th evo of Broach, 
this overlordship lasted untl in the sccond half of tho eighth century, 
tho Chélakyas of Kalyana succumbed for a time to the Réshtrakatas 
of Ményakheto, or Mallet” During tho eighth contary, 717 and 
770, two more Musulinén raids occurred,* In the last of these attacks 
tho Jaina temples at Gandhér are said to have been destroyed. 
Towards the close of the cighth, or in the boginning of the ninth 
century, the Rishtrakutas of Mallchet conquered the Broach districts 
waa the thor parts of tho pain of Gujarst that lo botween tho Mahi 
and the Narbada, wo grants, one of Karkarija® and ono of Govin- 
darijo, dated rospootively Siaka 734 and S’akn 749 (a.b, 812-3 and 
827-8), give somo information on the Réthor invasion, Both grants 
stato that Govinda IIT, (of Mélkhet) conquored the realm of the raler 
of Léta, and gaye it to his brother Indrargja, who was succeeded 
first by his son Karkaréja, the donor of the first grant, and later, by 
his grandson Govinda, Karkaréja’s grant disposos of a villoge noat 
Baroda. Govinda’s grant, which is dated from Broach, gives. tho 
village of Thirnavi, now Thénva, in Jambusar, to tho tomplo of the 
Sun, callod that of Jnydditya, in Kotipura, which was included in 
Képike, tho modorn Ravi.’ it montions isthe villages Vatapa- 
i, now Wardln; Ruhndda, now Runéd ; Kaliyara, now Kali¢r j 
‘nd Jadrina, now Jantrén. In the absence ‘of other information it 
mnat romain uncortain how long the Réthors held Broach, . ‘The 
may have fallen bofore the Chépotkatas or Chauras ‘of Anhilvsd. 
Bat, cortainly, when in 942 the power of tho Chélukyas of Kalyana 
revived, od Malar, the oprosontatio of ono branch of tho hows, 
ascended the throne of Ankilvéd, Broach was conquered, and until 
tho final viotory of tho Musalméns (1207) formed part of tho Chaara, 
fand then of the Wéghela dominions,” 
ae Section I1—Muaadmin Period (1207-1772). 
wo) (‘The Musalmén poriod of Broach history, Insting for about four 
/ cénturies and three-quarters, contains four divisions,—the ndminis- 
~ tration of tho carly Musalmén governors of Gujarit, ninoty-four 
Years, feom 1207 to 1901; the government ofthe ‘Ahmedabad Kings, 
81 yoars, from 1991 to 1572; the supremacy of the Delhi emperors, 
164 ‘yours, from 1872 to 17965 and ‘the rulo of n family uf sine 
independent chiefs, thirty-six years, from 1736 to 1772. At the he= 
inning of the fourteenth century, when his capital was taken, tho 
Brosakt dietrict, together with ihe other soceteehce parts of the 
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dominions of tho Anhilwira soveréign, foll into tho hands of the 
Musalméns. Half a contury after (1347), daring the rebellions of 
the latter part of the reign of Muhammad Toghlak, the city of 
Broach was taken possession of by one of the insurgent nobles ; but 
‘on the advance of the king the rebels abandoned the fort without « 
straggle. When Muzafar Shh, tho founder of the line of Ahmeds- 
‘id kings, assumed, in 1391, tho position of an independent ruler, 
the district of Broach, with the other parts of the plain country of 
continental Gujarét, was included within his‘dominions, On’ the 
oath of Muzafar (1411), Broach was the scene of a contest for the 
succession betwoon his grandsons Miron Khin and Ahmad Khin, 
Firoz Khén was proclaimed king at Broach, but was easily defeated 

Ahmad Khén, who, in 1415, founded the city of Ahmedébéd. 

1 tho greater part of the remaining 161 yoars (1411-1572), during 
which the Ahmedébéd dynasty continued to rule ovor Gajarét, the 
Broach district, from its neighbourhood to the head-quarters of tho 
ovornment, wonld soom sekdom to havo baon tho seono of war, Tn 
1584, when the emperor Hamgyun mado his rapid conquest of tho 
dominions of Bahidar Shah, Broach, with tho rest of Guard, fell 
into tho hands of tho Moghals.” But this possoasion lasted only for 
two years, In 1586 tho city was retaken by an united attaok by 
sen and Iand, condacted in fayour of Bahidur Shih by two of his 
nobles, Khén John and Rumi Khén tho builder of the Surat. fort.? 
‘About this timo tho Portuguese appearod in the Gulf of Cambay, 
‘and thongh they do not seem to havo settled, they twice, 1535 and 
1546, took and plundered the city of Broach. 

In tho reign of Muzafar Shéh TIL, (1561-1572), tho last of tho 
Ahmodibéd kings, the lands of Broach wore in tho possession of 
Rstam and Jakhugir Khény the sons of linéd-al-Mulk,) At that 
timo the Broach territory consisted of tho following twelve fiscal 
divisions* 

Statement showing the Area and Rovonue of Broach, 1561-1572. 
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In tho yoar 1572, after Musafar Shéh ILI. gave up his dominion in 

jarét to the emperor Akbar, Broach was captured, and for a short 
time held by the rebel Husain’ Miran. On the approach of Akbar 
the Mirza flod, and the lands of Broach wore granted. to Mira Kut- 
u-din Atks. ‘Ten years later (1583) intrigues arose in Gujarét, and 
‘Musufar Shih was invited to escapo from his residenco in Hindustan, 
‘and pat himself at the head of his old followers, So successful was 
this rovole that, along with other places, Broach was occupied by the 
insurgents, But Muzafar Shih failod to keep his hold over the terri 
tory he had regained, In the next year, aftor a sioge of soven months, 
the town of Broach was captured and the country;in its neighbour 
hood, was again brought under tho rule of Akbar. 


Tn tho yenr 1613 Bronch was visited by Aldworth and Withington, 
English merchants, and in tho next year (1614), on Withington’s 
roturn from Sind, « house in Broach wos hired fora factory. In 1616 
Sir Thomas Roo obtained from the emperor Jahingir permission for 
the English to establish a trading-houso at Broach on very favourablo 
torms, "They wore to be allowed to live near the govornor, and the 
ocreo commanded no man to molest them by sea or land, or tako any 
customs of them.' The chiof of the factory at Broach was subordinate 
to the prosidont at Surat, Ho was ono of the senior factors of moro 
than threo years” standing, who, besides lodging and victuals at tho 
company’s expense, were allowed £40 (Its, 400) n year during thir 
stay in the company’s service. "Factors in chargo of out-stations aro 
Aescribed by Fryer (173-1681) as in their saveral soignories behav 
ing thomselyos aftor the fundamentals of Surat, and in their respoo- 
tive faotorion living in iko grandons. From tho position of chic o 
subordinate factorics they rose successively to bo of tho great conncil 
in Surat?” ‘The Datch were not long of following tho example of 
tho English. “In 1617 thoy also wottlod at Brouch fd establihed 
fnotory. But tho Broach factory doos not seexa to havo risen to much 
consequence. In the eighteonth contury there was but one junior mer- 
te ‘and ono book-keepor, with a fow native servants wider thom. 


In 1660, in consequence of the help given by the poople of Broach 
tohis brothor Dare, Aurangueb ordered n part of thy cey wally te be 
razed. Fiftoon yeurs nfter (1675) a body of Mardtha horse, part of 
tho army of Hambirréy, the commander-in-chief, coming down from 
Kiba by ane of the passes near Surnt, crossed the Rrarbeda and 
levied contributions in Broach.® As they found the city unprotected, 
the Marithés wore not long of returning. In 1686 Sambhiyi, tho sont 
of Shiwiji, led a body of troops by hurried marches ncross the pti 
‘and Narbada, and, within a fow hours after their approach was known, 
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took and plandored the city of Broach! In consoquenco of this Oxpter VIE 
success Aurangzeb omlered the walls of Bronch to bo rebuilt, and to. gistory 
commemorate the sufforings of his army during tho siege of 1660, E 
gave it the name of Sukébéd, or the dry city, rem arig, 


About the timo of this Maratha raid the English merchants atBroach 
yroro carrying on large trade, But » fow yenry Inter (1696) tho 
Bronel factors wer, like tho othor servants of tha company in Surat 
nee in chains on account of the plundor, by the English pirate 

vory, of tho Musalindn pilgrim ships, and for a time the factory was 
closed. In 1702, on the union of the new English company with tho 
original London company, Broach is mentioned as ono of the fuc~ 
tories in the Bombay presidency. But before tho middle of the 
eighteenth century both English and Dutch aro said again to havo 
withdrawn their establishments though tho latter would seem onca 
more to have returned beforo the conquest of Broach by tho English 


728 
1736, during the government of Abhosing, Abdulla Bog, n Nawibs 
xs fel iL 


{min officer, held Broach from the Nixim-ul-Mulk, who, shortl 
before ho assnmed a position of independence in the Beocan (1722) 
had, as vicoroy of Gujarét, made Broach part of his private estate. 
This officer, who is said to have acknowledged neither tho vieoro 

Abhesing nor the claims of tho Maréthés, received from Nizém-ul- 

‘Mulk tho title of Nok A’lam Khén, and was tho fonder of tho 
short-lived line of tho nawébs of Broach, Abdulla died in 1738, 
‘and was succeeded by his socond son Mirza Beg, who assumed the 
fitloof Nok Alam Khén tho Socond, Dying in 1782, Mirsa Bog was 
sucoceded by a third son. On his death, which huppened within 
hireo months, the suscoseion vas disputed, and no setlement made 
for twoyenrs, At last Syed Idrus, the head of a family which had 
Jong exercised » powerful religious influenco at Surat, espousing tho 
cause of Mirza Ahmad Bog, a grandson of Abdulla Bog, the first 
naib, placed him in posession of Broach, "Mirza Abn ded in 


1768, and was. d by his son Mézad Khén, the last of tho 
Broach inawabss) 





of Broach, 
1796-1773, 


ion TI—English Period (1772-1875). Ewounn 


‘The political connection of the English company with Broach dates 
from their capture of Surat in 1759," ‘There wero certain claims of 
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sceount of alfa at Surat 1774 
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tho naw4b of Surat upon the customs revenue of the port of Broach, 
These, together with a sum due to the English on account of an 
exoossive loyy of duties on cloth, amounting altogether to £15,000 
(s,1,50,000}, tho nawab of Broach was called ues to pay, In tho 
early months of 1771 a body of the company’s troops in the neigh 
bourhood of Surat was engaged against the Kolis, In the hope that 
4 military display might induce tho nawéb to propose somo settle 
ment of tho claims made against him, tho chief of Surat was 
Airected to transport this force by soa’ to the neighbourhood of 
Broach. ‘Those instructions the factors at Surat did not carry out. 
A month later (April 21st) they wrote to Bombay that, instead of 
sending thom by sea, they had determined to despatch the troops to 
Broach by Ind. Tn spite of furthor orders to give up the expedition 
against Broach, and ombark tho troops for thee retin ws jombay, 
reparations wore continued at Surat, Even then somo further 
olay coourrodj una ib was nob fil the 270 April that the march 
from Surat to Broach was actually begun, ‘The nominal commander 
was Colonel Cay ; but that officer was instructed to observe all orders 
he received from Mr, Gambior, ono of the committee appointed to 
cary on tho nogotiations with the nawsh of Bronch. ‘Sho exp 
tion! was acoompaniod by 700 mon, belonging to the nawéb of Surat, 
under the command of the bakshi, or paymaster, On tho march 
they wore attacked by a force sont by the nawab of Broach, about 
two Hiousand strong ; but tho attack was ‘beaten off with val foog 
on tho nido of tho Hoglish, hough tho asain, ie eet ontteced 
considerably. On the Ist of My the troop reachod the bank of the 
Narbada opposite tho city of Broach Posting thomselvos on an 
land in the river, they directed thoir guns against tho wall of tho 
city, and succeeded in making a breach, A party was sont in boats 
to offect an entrance, but miscalculating tho utrength of the current, 
the boats wore carried down tho stroum, and the attempt had to bo 
shandoned. "In addition to this failure, shell from the ity, I i 
ing on the magazine, blew it up, destroying tho greater part of tho 
besiogers uations” A consalleien won Malls ei ie a 
that, on account of the lateness of the season, tho attempt to reduco 
the town should be given up, and the troops led back to Surat, As 
the management of the expedition had been in many points com 
to the instructions of tho Bombay government, and hnd ended in «o 
complete o failure, tho conduct of the officers concerned was mado 
tho subject of » committee of inquiry. Tho result of the inqui 
was that Mr. Draper, the chiof of the factors at Surat, was remavod, 
‘and the other members subjected to severe reprimand and censure.t 
On tho 30th July 1771, the Bombay government received a lottor 
from the nawab of Broach, offering to visit Bombay with the view of 
settling in person the claims brought against him. “Mézad Khan's 
Froposal was accepted, vessels wero cent to Broach, and, sotting ont at 
Ne, clore of the stormy season, the nawéb reached Bombay on tho Ath 
November 1771. While in Bombay Mézad Khin was treated with 
every consideration. Before he left ho had engoged to pay « sum 
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of £40,000 (Rs, 4,00,000), of which £20,000 (Rs, 2,00,000) were to 
‘be forwarded in six months, and the remainder at stated intervals, 
the whole payment to be completed within n torm of two years, 
He also agreed to make over to tho Bombay government the duties 
collected on English trade, and on all goods brought to, or exported 
from Broach, under English pass and colour, As the time for the 
Earet of the first instalment drew near, Mr. Morley, the resident 
roach, was, in April 1772, directed to demand from the nawéb 
‘distinct statement of his intention with rexard to tho treaty. In 
the event of the chief’s refusing to explain his intentions, Mr, 
Morley was ordered to return to Bombay, Mézad Khén failed to 
ive any positivo promise to abide by tho terms of tho treaty, and 
ir, Morley left Broach. Seeing the Bombay government pn ry in 
their determination to enforce the agreement, the nawéb, in a letter 
to Bombay, promised at once to pay the amount of the frst jostle 
ment, ‘That he might have ono more chaneo of redeoming his pro- 
‘mises, + Morley was sent back to Broach; but again he was met 
by evasions. ‘The chief, it seemed, had no intention of fulfilling his 
engagements, 

‘Aforco was accordingly despatched from Bombay in tho beginning 
of November 1772, and reached Broach before the middle of the 
month. ‘The expedition was under the command of General Wed» 
derburn, with Mr. Watson in charge of the marine department. On 
the morving of the 14th November, General Wedderburn, when 
reconnoitering, wan killed by a shell'shot from the walls of the ‘ity, 
Colonel Gordon, also on service at Broach, was appointed to succeed 
him. On the 18th November 1772, the English forces stormed and 
eaptured Broach, with a loss, including the bi dier-general, of five 
lofloers, sixteon tepoys, snd twenty Buropoans Killed. “Besides those, 
forty-four sepoys and soven Baropemns wore wounded, and forty-on8 
sepoys missing. A life of Mézad Khan, by one of his courtiers, gives 
the following local details of the capturo of the city: ‘The enemy 
encamped to the north of the town near the tomb of Bawa Rehan, 
‘The bombardment began from the west. The nawéb’s men met the 
besieging forces at tho Jhimpa gate, and repulsed them to tho Tdga 
(14 miles), ‘The assailants then found n passage round to the river 
bank, and made an attack from the flagstaff tower and the Katappori 

io," A sharp fire from 6,000 muskets was Kept up. General 
PW darter bay be bartels chattor; and stoning taithe open ald 
of Saréh, received s bullet wound directed from the fortifications, 
and fell off his horse, dead, The attack was resumed from various 
positions, and lasted for thirty-six hours. At Inst a traitor pointed 
‘out the weak point in the walls, the Kundi tower near the water. 
ITY Gpe Eb Anta ate the oglish forose fires msde ani entrmoce: 
‘The nawib, with three of his sons and a few followers, fled north- 
wards. They es shelter with Jélam, the Koli chief of Dewén, 
on the Mahi, and here, before long, the nawib died. 

‘Mézad Khén left several sons, and one of them, it would seem, 
found his way to Bngland.! ‘Tho court of directors, in despatch 
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dated May 1794, informed the Bombay government of the arrival 
in England of a native of India named Miraa O-du-din Khan, styling 
Iimsolf « doscondant of tho lato nawab of Broncls 


“Ho has deliverod,”” wrote tho honourable court, “n reproson- 
tation to us in his own behalf, and in the behalf of five othor 
descendants of the said nawéb,'a copy of which is enclosed, and 
{2 ditt that yon canso inquiry to bo mado into ther claim tom 
House at Surat, and to a duty, suid to have been vested in their family, 
‘on all goods imported thore under the denomination of wakenaydng, 
and that you uso your endeavours to procure them such redross 4 
the nataie of thd caso may require, If you should bo perfectly 
satisfied of the identity of Mirza O-du-din Khéin, we havo agros 
that you shall make him an allowance of Rs, 200 per month so 

‘as ho shall conduct himself to your sutisfaction. Should cither 
of tho othor descendants of tho uawéb of Broach mako n similar 
‘pplication to you, we authorize you to grant them a like allowance, 
provided you shall be satisfied that they are really the descendants 
Of tho sald nawab. Mira O-dudin Khan ond hia two attendante 
aro, during thelr conkinuaneo in England, boon subsisted at tho 
com) 's expense, and we have furnished them with a masse tO 
Boubay in tho ship Sir Beard ‘ughen?™ Ms 








‘Tho Bombay government, having satiafied themselves that O-due 
din Khén was roally a gon ‘of the lato nawab of Broach, and had 
threo other brothers then living, assigned to euch of them a pension 
of £20 (Rs, 200) a month. With roference to these pensions, it was 
‘subsequently ruled by tho Honourable Mountatuart Hiphinstono, and 
confirmod by two successive governments, that tho’ grant should 
continue for three generations, commencing with tho last nawéb of 
Broach. "In 1809 tho court of directors. spocially assigned an addi- 
tional yoory allowanoo of £450 (Rs. 4,000) to tho surviving membors 
of the nawéb’s family, in consideration of some ancestral property, 
which, it was shown, nd boon sequestrated at the time of the 

juisition of Broach. "This allowance is, in its nature, hereditary 
and by tho orders of the Bombay government, dated January 1812, 
thoamount wottiod on each mombar dosconds according to, tho right 
Of inhoritanco in tho late nawith’s family. According to tho pension 
list of the Bombay presidency for 1874, a sum of £450 Ii, 44d. 
(Rs, 4,506-11) is annually paid to fourteen descendants of the nawib, 











otathir, On the news of the fapture of Broach, Mr. James Morlay was 


inted resident, with Messrs. James Cheapo and William Makon, 
joint factors, ‘for the management of the concern, and for collect. 
ing the revenues of the town.’ ‘The chief factor at Surat was 
onderod to repair to Broech to settle mations ‘upon a proper footing, 
‘The demands of the Marithés for a sharo in the revenue had, as 
noticed abovo, been refused by the first nawib; but before the 
capture of the city by the British, the Maréthés had succeeded in 
Compelling the nawéb to pay them tribute. This increase of Mar. 
tha power at Broach probably dates from the year 1755, when the 

Héckwér Déméji marched northwards from 
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Surat, levying tribute, and ending their expodition by the capture of 
Ahmedabid. Shortly after the English conquest of Broach, Fatesing, 
the youngest son of Diméji Géckwér, then nominally acting as re- 
predentative of his eldest brother, approached the city with a body 
of troops. Fatesing would scem to have formed the design of gain- 
Ing possesion ofthe fort of Broach and making this hend-quarters 
in his contests with his brother Govindrév, With this object, he 
offered to pay tho Bombay government £60,000 (Rs, 6,00,000), and 
to transfer to tho British a yearly sum of £6,000 (Rs. 60,000) from 
his sharo in tho revonues of Surat, ‘Theso terms wero considered 
inadoquato, and it was determined that Fatesing should in futuro 
receive the same share of the Broach revenues that the nawéb had 
‘been in the habit of paying him, On the conclasion of these nego- 
tations part of tho troops retamned to Bomber, leaving in Broach 
‘garrison of 200 Huropean infantry, thirty artillery, wud about 800 
sepoys. Tho arrangomonts with Fatesing wore not altogether satis- 
factory. ‘He contended that he had the right to collect « portion 
of the revenue and share in tho management of the Broach territory. 
‘his claim was disallowed by tho Bombay government, and arranges 
monta'made for the administration, by British officers, of tho entire 
fottloment, Broach was separated from Sarat, and tho managomont 
Of affairs entrustod to a council, who wore placed in direct communi= 
cation with the government at Bombay. ‘Tho first prosident was 
Mr, William Shaw, Tho agonts of Fatosing ceased to pross his 
claim to sharo in the management of Broach, and on the 12th August 
1773 the Bombay goverament were ablo'to inform the court of 
diroctors that nt Broach ‘the company’s shore in tho revenue was 
sottled with oredié and advantage, and almost the whole amount 
£15,000 (IRs, 1,50,000) duo for that’ year was recovered.’ 


Not long after this (1773, August 22nd) an attompt was mado 

inst Broach by ‘a Koli rja noar Cambay,’ probably the chiof of 

"vin, by whom, on his flight from Broach, the nawab had been 
entertained, To put down this rising a dotachmont of troops was 
ont from Broach, and tho Kolis retired. "They again assembled to 
tho number of several thousanils, and after a forood march, on the 
morning of the 24th September, mado an attempt on the town of 
Broach, and actually raised twenty-five of their scaling-Indders against 
tho walls. ‘Timely nows of their approach had boon received, and 
{ny mot with ao warm a rocoption that thoy retretod with provipi- 
tation. On the sido of the English only ono sepoy was killed. Not 
Jong after, body of Sindhis and Kolis, under tho banner of the 
sawab’s ilogtinato son, attacked ono of the, company’s, villages, 

* But this outbrealc also was easily suppressed, and on the 23rd Novem= 
Ber 178 the Broach committee reported to the Bombay govern- 
‘ment thot order was completely restored, 

Tho torritory acquired by the capture of the city of Broach in 1773 
corresponded to the existing sub-divisions of Broach and Wégra, 
‘his ‘settlement? ag it was then called, contained 162 villages, and 
was estimated to yield a total yearly revenue of £50,171 14s. (Rs, 
5,01,717). OF the whole amount, forty per cent went to the Engish, 
and sixty per cent to tho Gickwér. In tho following year, under 
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the terms of the treaty (1773, March Gth)! concluded between tho 
government of Bombay and the Peshwa Raghundthrév (Réghoba), 
the honourable company, as security for th pay of the contingent 
supplied by them to Réghoba, received in pledge the districts of 
A’mod, Hénsot, and a part of Ankleswar. At the same time the 
interest of tho British in Broach was further strengthoned by tho 
Permanent cession, in their favour, of the Iands of Jambussr, by 
‘an assignment of £7,500 (Rs, 75,000) a year on the rovenues of 
Ankleswar, and by tho promise of procuring the remission of tho 
Giickwér’s claims on the revenues of Broach, ‘Two years later (1775, 
Jano 10th), by the aid of the British troops, Réghobé’s position in 
Gujarit was much improved. Under the terms of an agroement then 
ado betwoon Réghaba and Fatesing, Fatosiny ngreedEeetiog ing 
to them tho district of Koral, to give up in favonr of the British 
all the Géekwar’s claims on the Broach revenues, estimated to yield 
Yearly rovenuo of £21,800 (Res, 218,000). At thosame timo Raghobn, 
in roturn for tho aid he had received, made the cession of the lands of 
Héinsot and A’mod pormanent—a grant ostimated tobe worth £27,700 
(Rs, 2,77,000) n your, and generally referred to, in tho paporn of that 
timo, as tho “throo-lkh* territory. In tho next yeur (1776) the 
alliance with Réghoba was broken off, aud the treaty of Parandhar 
concluded with Néna Farnavis, tho head of the government of the 
young Peshwa of Poona. This chingo potioy was necompaniod by 
tho restoration, on tho part of the Dritish, of the eeseions recontly 
mado by Fatesing Giickwér, At tho same timo the title of the Inge 
lish to the torritory of tho ‘ threo-lakhs,A’mod and Hansot, was, by 
way of friendship’ confirmed by tho Peshwa, and sum of £120,000 
(Rs, 12,00,060) was promisod to the English to moct their expenses 
in tho'war. It would scom from the diarios of that period that. the 
govornment of Nina Farnavis was not in w position to pay this 
Amount, and that in its placo tho Jambusar sub-division was allowed 
to romain tindor British management, 


In 1780, whon war with the Mardthés was again declared, 
‘busar was still in the hands of tho English ; and when. hostili 
actually begun, Mr, Robert Gambier and other membors of the civil 
sorvioo at Broach, taking advantage of tho presence of General 
Goddard, raised some irregular troops, and, driving out the fans 
stationed there by the Peshwa, took possession of Ankloswar, Hiinsot, 
Dehejbéra, and A’mod. | ‘The succossos gained by Gencral Goddard's 
forces soon after hostilities began (1780) induced Fatosing to come 
fo terms. He agroed again to remit his claims on the revenues of 
Broach, ceding, at the samo time, the lands of Sinor on the Narbada 
and cortan viloges in the Broach subah ion. But affairs at Broach 
Peeined in this position only for throo yours. Tn 17834 the treaty 
of Sélbai was concluded, and the whole Possessions ucquired by tho 
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British in Broach, yielding a revenuo of £158,707 18s. (Rs.15,87,070), 
‘were handed over to the Peshwa, An exception was mado in the 
caso of the sub-division and town of Broach. Those possessions, 
which in 1782 had yielded a revenue of £61,414 (Rs. 6,14,140), were 
Tis over to MAhilG} Sindia in tontimony-of the mouse entertained 
of tho conduct manifested by him to tho British army at Wadgém 
(January 1779), and of his humane treatment and release of tho 
ish gentlemen who had been hostages.’ 


For ninotoon yoars these territories remained under Martha rule, 
‘Tho portions first restored to tho British were the Peshwa’s sharo—the 
Gistricts of Héniot and Ankleswar, south of tho Narbada. ‘Tho cos 
sion of these lands, together valued at £16,300 (Rs, 1,63,000), formed 

of the agrecmont by which, under the terms of tho treaty of 
asscin (1808, Docemabor Blt), tho Poshwa Bijirdy LL. obtained tho 
lolp of tho British government in his contest with Sindia, Holkar, 
and the réja of Berar, the confederate Martha nobles. Operatio 
against Sindia’s possessions in Gujarat formed a part of the great 
swparations made by tho British in consequence of this treaty of 
win. On tho 20th August 1803, a Huropean regiment, with a 
Proportion of arklary and sgpoys, commanded by Litanant-Colonol 

‘oodington, marched from Baroda. On the 23rd of the month they 
‘encamped within two miles of Broach. ‘hough the next day, when 
tho English advanced upon the placo, the enemy wero seen posted 
‘as for resistance in front of tho suburbs of the town, they wore 
oon compelled to retreat within the fort, Next morning Colonol 
Woodington took possossion of thosuburbs, On tho 20th the breach 
in the fort was declarod practicable, ‘The storming party was led bj 
Captain Richardson, and though for @ timo the enemy resisted wit 
considerable spirit, the fort was taken with slight loss to the assail~ 
ants, By ory the lands now included in tho Broach and 
Wagra sab-divisions, including 162 villages, and yielding £105,454 
(Rs. 10,54,540) of revenne, camo under British ‘management, As 
Tofore, thé possession of the town of Broach carried with it the right 
to lovy tributes from the petty chiefs of Dehej and A’mod. Anklos- 
‘war snd Hénvot, after their cession by tho Poshwa in 1802, at first 
administered from Surat, were in 1805 mado n part of the Broaoh 
district, No furthor territorinl changes took place till, in 1817, under 
the terms of the treaty of Poona, Jambusar, A’mod, aud Dee} wero 
aided to Broach, 

Sinco 1817 no additions have boen mado to the British territory in 
tho neighbourhood of Broach, and on no occasion have those lands 
‘boon the seat of war, ‘Twice only has the peaco of the district been 
disturbed—in 1828 by a Koli rising, and in 1857 byadisorderly contest 
between the Pérsis and Musalméns. In 1828 body of Kolis, assem- 
ling in the Mahi Kénta, from two to three hundred strong, planned an 





























+ Ta the account of tho trnty of Basson, Aitchinn's Troation, Vol. ITL, 72, tho 
total yearly value of thse cxanonn i enter a £8,300 (Tx 89,000), Of this amoanty 
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attack on the town of Broach, About the same time another band of 
from forty to fifty men plundored the village of Utali, in tho Broach 
sub-division, killing the headman of ono village and wounding one of 
the watchmen, ‘The peasantry made no resistance, and so paralysed 
wore they with fear that they refused to say by who the outrages 
Were committed, “Landholders,”” writes the magistrate (1823, April 
28th), “aro deserting their fields, and cultivating patches in other 
villages.” Somuch land was left untilled that there was. considerable 
falling off in revenue Of the Koli plunderers, two of the chiot 
offondors wore seized, On their way to tho Broach jail, the escort 
was attacked by a band of mon about a hundred strong, and ono of 
tho prisoners carried off. ‘The other, Wali Khan by name, was secured 
and confined in Broach. ‘To effect his rescue, bands of Kolis nasomblod 
near the town, and threatened to attack the jail and sot fire to the 
powder magazine. ‘The arrival of troops from Surat intimidated the 
marauders, and daring tho rains the country gradually quioted down, 

‘Tho othor disturbance was in 1857, Happoning at the timo of tho 
mutinies in Bongal, and among a Musalman population of wo turbuc 
Tent a character as tho Bobords, this riot was the cause of sruvo 
anxiety to tho government of Bombay. But’ whatover hopes nome 
‘of tha actors in tho outbreak may have had as to the ultimate form 
affairs might take, the inquiries mado at tho timo showod that, in 
origin ut least, it was n local quarrol botween the Pérsis and Musal- 
snéins, and af no time assumed the form of hostility to the British 
government, Tho following particulars of this disturbance aro com. 

iled from records in tho office of tho collector of Broach, In tho 

ginning of May 1857, the Muhammadans of the city of Brouch wore 
suriged against the Pirsi population on acsount of eurtin inguls 
Herel to tho religion of Islam by on Bezanji Sordi, w Parsi well 
known in Broach as » mon of bad character, A charge of nesqult 
was brought against Bezanji, and a conviction followed, But tho 
Masalméns, considoring the punishment insufficiont, determined to 
inflict summary rotribution upon tho offending Parsi. An attack by 
the town Muhammadans upon the Pérsi quartor would seam to have 
‘Yoon planned; and, to stir up the eultivating Bohorés to join, the 
report was circulated that, in addition to cortain indignities offered 
to the Musalmén religiow, the Parsi had defiled a moaquo. Rumours 
of mootings among tho villagors to tho north of Bronch wore currunt 
for somo days, and on the 15th May distinct information was brought 
tothe district magistrate that abont twohundred Bohorés had collectod 
st the Bawa Rahan, a Musalméin shring about a mile to the north 
of tho city of Broach. Leaving the police drawn up none the city, 
tho district magistrate and superintendent of police rode out to th, 
‘shrino, and attompted to persuade the body of mon gathered thore 
to disporte.| But the mob refused to disperse, nd in a body followed 
tho officers as they returned towards the city. About the samo tno 
‘snothor band of Muhatmadans entered tho Parsi quarter from behind, 
and the riot was already begun. ‘The Pérsis made no attempt to 
defend themselves, but, wherever they could, closed their housee and 


























* Magistrate of district, to Government, 254h April 1823, 
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took refuge inside. Tho police, many of whom were probably Musal- 
mins, failed to stop the progress of the riot, and not till the arrival 
of a detachment of troops was order restored. Meanwhile the riot~ 
ors had gained their object. Bezanji, the offending Parsi, had been 
‘eaten to death, and his body, dragged through several of the lanes, 
‘wns, on tho approach of the ‘military, left to lie in one of tho chiet 
thoroughfares, Another outrago—not, it would seem, part of the 
tere’ original plan—had also beon committed, Some! among the 
Muhammadans, forcing their way into the firestomple, had, at tho altar, 
Killed tho Piri highepriost. Twenty prisoner woro lodged in tho ail; 
Dut, on nechunt of 8 in different parts of the country, 
xno inquiries were made into their guilt, The military foreein Broach 
vas strongthoned by tho arrival of troops from Baroda, and tho oute 
posts of tho Gujarit irrogular horso from Wagra, Hénsot, Ankleswar, 
tnd A‘mod. On tho 18th of Juno, Mr, Rogors, of the civil service, 
as transferred from Surat and placa in chargo of Broach, with inc 
structions to oxamine, without delay, into the cirenmstances of the riot 
‘Tho result of thoinquirios was to implicate the Molvi’s son, ‘n gloomy, 
-weak-minded man, who would seom to have used his influence to stir 
up the Boliora inhabitants of the villagos round Broach.’ ‘This action 
Of Mo Moly?« som waa not, howover, ia Mr, Rogory’ opinions the 
result of any political ill-fooling towards tho British government, but 
‘came from a wish to have the insult on his religion avenged, On tho 
12th July, soventoon of tho mon implicatod in the riob wore commit 
ted for trial at the sessions, On tho 28rd of August, five of them 
were convicted of having taken a sharo in the murder of the Parsi 
priost, Of theso, two were afterwards hanged, and soveral other prison 

‘ off'to Bombay, No attempt was mado cither by Musalméns or 
Parsis to renew the disturbance. Tho wholo riot had, in Mr, Rogers’ 
‘opinion, no conneotion with the mutinios in Upper India, At thosamo 
timo it would scom that advantago was, to somo extent, taken of tho 
ocal disturbance, and emissarios sont by tho chief mutinoers in the 
hopo of stirring up the Musulmén population of the district to ravolé 
against the government. About the middlo of August information 
was given by the chief of Réjpipla that a certain Syed Moréd Ali was 
trying to onganizo a disturbance in Néndod, tho chiof town of tho 
Réjpipla territory. Tho chief asked for help, ns he believed the head 
of his troops had boon tampered with by the Syed, and that the mon 
of the militia were inclined to join his mercenaries in rovolt, On tho 
17th of Angust is Rogrs taking with him two hundred gato and 
fifty European troops, started for Néudod. But the Syed had taken 
alarm and fled. The anxiety of the Buropeans nt Broach, kept alivo by 
constant rumours of attacks from Réjpipla Bhils and Mahi Kénta 
Fotis, was increased ly signe of Giaafoction among the men of the 
native regiment stationed in the town. A close watch was kept upon 
the suspected characters ; and as by tho middle of Soptember govern 
ment were able to send a com gag a, to Broach, any risk 
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of mutiny was averted. By inning of December affairs woro 
in 0 settled that tho ‘Europeans was withdrawn, No 
disturbance of any kind followed their removal, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAND. 


On its capture by tho English in 1772, Broach coasod to be a factory 
subordinate to Surat, The title of chief and factors continued to be 
Boro by tho officers placed in charge, but they administered. the 
sottloment, as the conquered territories were called, under the diroet 
supervision of tho goveroment of Bombay. In 176 tho chict of 
tho fhotory was mndo a eolloctor-genorals and wide tee object of 
transferring his personal interost from trade to administration, the 

int of thresponce for each acre of cultivated land was added to 
Fir formor onblatenta’ in 1077 complaints of misgovernment at 
Broach would soem to have reached Bombay. A commission® waa 
in that year appointed to inquiro into the charges of ‘nimmanngeiment, 
and to collect information rogarding tho revenucs and products of 
Broach and its dependencios. While at Bronch, the members of tho 
commission were invested with powor to conduct the management of 
its affairs, | ‘They returned to Bombay on the 30th April 1777, and 
from that timo fill 1783 tho form of ‘administration by a chief’ and 
factors was maintained. On tho recovery of the town of Broach in 
1603, au officer, subordinate to the resident at Baroda, was appointod 
to tho district with the title of assistant, revenue department. This 
armangement continued for two years. In 1805 tho torritories south 
of the Narbada, Hénsot and Ankleswar, coded in 1802 undor the tora 
Of th treaty of Bassein, wero transferred from Surut, and united to 
the charge of tho assistant at Broach. At tho samo timo the whole 
[ites for administrative purposes, placed undor an officer styled. col. 
Joctor of the xovennes of the town and district of Bronch.# Mr°Willian 
Steulman, tho assistant in charge of tho district under Celenol 
Walker, wns appointed to the ofice of colleotor, and Mr. Prondengust, 
another member of tho Bombay civil service, was at the same tine 
Judo jndgo and magistrate of tho district ‘This state of affairs cons 
tinned till 1890, when, owing to the financial dificultios of that timo, 
Sir John Maleolm’s scheme for consolidating Innge districts ueilernt 
officer of high rank and emolument was introducod. As part of the 











} Govornment order dated 30th July 1776, 

* Tho members of thin commission waro— 
ohn Capac, 

{ Government orders dated 14th and 24th June 1605, 

Government proclamation dated 2(h January 1805, and Reg I, of 1505, 
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changes then introduced Broach was lowered to the position of a Chapter VII. 
‘sub-collectorate, and placed! under the principal collector of Surat. ee 
paige 


‘This arrangement continued till 1841, when the Bombay govern- 
‘ment submitted proposals for dividing the principal collectorate of 1712-1876. 
Surat into two distinct districts, Surat and Broach. In support of A separate 
their application the Bombay government urged that the super- 1st 180l, 

fon exercixod by the principal collector was nominal; that tho 
district of Broach, thongh ono of the least extensive administrative 
divisions of tho presidency, was, in point of revenue, one of the most: 
valablo, yielding in 1830. £207,740 (Ite, 20,77,400), a8 compared 
with £151,870 (Rs, 15,18,700) from Surat ; and that, under existing: 
arrangements, the agency employed was unequal to the efficient 
management of the district. On the ground of tho increased ox- 
Penditnre involved, tho government. of India doclined lo sanction 
the proposals of the Bombay governmont, Subsequently, howover, 
tho proceedings wore submitted to the honourable court of directors, 
‘nd it was decided by thom that tho sugirestions of tho Bombay 
governmont should bo carried out, and Surat and Broach consti- 
tated distinct ol chango took effect from tho 15th 
Novombor 1843. iow to roduce tho cost of administration, 
Surat and Broach wore again, from Ist Juno 1861, united to form ono 
district? At tho timo of tho amalgamation a chango in the distribu Aguina subootlace 
tion of tho lands of tho two districts was also introduced. ‘The por- trate, 
tion of the former district of Broach south of tho Narbada, tho 1661-1800, 
ingot and Ankloswar sub-divisions, wore unitod to form tho sub- 
division of Ankleswar, and from tho Ist August 186] were transferred 
to Surat. ‘The limits of tho now sub-collectorate of Broach were thus 
confined to the lands north of tho Narbadta, ‘Those lands wero nt tho 
‘sumo time redistributed, and the separate small division, pola mahal,” 
of Dohoj abolished, 


Finally, in tho general rovision enrried ont in 1869, in consoquonce Again veparnto 
bbiiiatlargatcevense: sid ita fizportaloa,* Broach was aisod ta ima, clstees 

former position as a separate district, and the Ankleswar sub-division 1809-1875, 
restored to it, Since 1869 this arrangement has remained unchanged, 


For fiseal and othor administrative purposes the lands under the Administrative stad, 
collector’s charge are distributed among the five sub-divisions of 1870, 
Tambusar, A’mod, Wégra, Broach, and Ankleswir. Of those, two aro 
gonerally entrusted to the covennnted assistant or assistant collec- 
tor; two to the uncovenanted assistant, or district depaty collector ; 
and one sub-division is kopt by the collector under his own direct 
control. ‘The third assistant, styled tho head-quartor, or husur, 
deputy collector, is entrusted’ with the supervision of tho district 
treasury, ‘These officers are also assistant magistrates, and thoso of 



































3 Government order dated 15th Febraary 1880. 
* Government notification of 25th October 1848, 

» Government notification, 27th May 1861. 

* Government notification, 24nd October 1861, 

* Government resolution No, 2817 of loth Jaly 1899, Revenue Department, 
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Chapter VIL them who have revenue charge of Leones tho district, here, 
Administration of UBder the presidency of tho collector, tho chiof management of # 
sale stenl Siren odin 





rrative bodies, local fund and municipal commit- 
tees, within the limits of their revenue charge. Under the collector 
and’his assistant or depnty, the revenue management of each fiscal 
ivision of tho district is placed in the hands of an officer styled 
mémlatiér, "These functionaries, who aro also entrastod with mais 
torial powers, have yearly salavios varying from 2010 to 4880 (Gs: 
2,100 to 8,800). One of the fiscal divisions —Ankleswar—contains 
subordinate division, or pale mahal, placod under the charge of an 
officer styled méhidkari, who, except that ho has no treasury to super= 
intend, ‘exercises tho revenue and magisterial powers genorally 
entrusted to.amdmlatdér. Tho yearly pay of the mihdlkari is £90 
(Bs, 900), 

In revenue nnd police matters tho chargo of tho 410 stato vill 
pEithe Gishich ia qpbruster| to Y69.hoatten, of whom aix ard atipen: 
diary nnd 747 are hereditary, ‘Two of the stipensdiary and 348 of tho 
hereditary hoadmen perform rovonue daties only ; 161 of the Iattor 
‘attond to matters of police only; whilo four stipendiary and 243 
Regine, benim aro entrastod with both revenue and police 

"ho may of the headman depends on the amount. 
Sarieuaiterived Soe tatonage: “1s aviantrom: be 1d (unr 6) 
to £19 Is, 6d. (Re. 190-11-4), the averngo receipts atoounting to 
£2 10s, Bi. (Rs. 28-2), Bosidos tho howdman thoro aro in. mwny’ 
Yillagos mombors of his family in tho reoeipt of grants from the stato} 
amounting altogether to a yearly sum of £370 18¢, 7d. (Rs. 8,700-4-8), 
of which £461 9s, dl. (Res 4614-10-8) nro met by. grants of ud, 
‘ond £400 94, 8. (Rs, 4004-10) are paid in gush. Of £3,089 Se, 114d, 
(le, 29,801-15-5), tho total yourly charge on account of tho udmen 
of villages and their fmilios, £1,915 5s, {.(Rs.13,152-8-5) aro mot hy 
grants of land, and £1,678 18% 10)d. (Rs. 16,789-7) aro paid in casts, 

‘Tho villago accountants, or taldti, who, under the headmen keop 
the village accounts and drow up statistical and other roturns, nam- 
ber 210 in all, or about ono nccountant for every. two yillages, each 

containing, on an average, 1,402 inhabitants, aud yielding 
‘£1,042 19s, 10d. {lis, 10,120-14-8) to tho stato. hoir yearly salaricm, 
in cash, and amounting on an average to £19 be, 10)d. 

(Rs. 102-15), vary from £12 (fs, 120) to £24 (Rs. 240), and. rpro- 
sonta total yearly charge to tho stato of £4,051 16s, (Rs, 40,518), 

Under the headman and the village accountant ate the village ser- 
vants, with a total strength of 5,851. These men aro liable both 
for revenno and for police duties.’ ‘They are cithor Musalméns or 
Hindus belonging to the Bhil, Kol, Tavis, Dher and Bhangia castes, 

1e total yoarl rant for the support of this establishment amounts 
to £0,300. 34. (ts, 98,901-0-5), being 1 Be. 1d, (Rs, 16-0-9) 

each man, or an average cost por village of £22 18s, Ojd. 
(Bs, 220-0-5) j of this charge, 25002410. OME (hs 9,029-8°8) aro 
ot by grants of land, and £2,497 de, 1d (Rs. 24,272-1-2) aro paid 
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‘The yearly cost of tho village establishments of the district may be 
‘thos summarized :— 
Pres Ra ap. 
2989 811g 29,801 15 5 
O51 16 0 40,518 0 0 
9,900 3 3) 


4 3 1t 


qual to a charge of £40 1s, Od. (Is, 400-12) 
Er ipiliscaks und reressectiss aces, 


Tand Tenures—A landed aristooracy of Rajput podigreo still 
occupies 9 position of some importance in the Broach district. The 
principal estatos—including 47,017, or 6°81 por cent, of tho total 
tumuble nssossod arca of tho district—aro thoso of A’mod, Korwara, 
Sarod, Dehej, and Janiédra, and of those Kerwara is an offshoot, of 
A’mod and Janiddra of Dehej. Sprung from the stock of Yéday 
Rajputs, the ancestors of tho A'mod and Kerwéra thikora wore 
‘among thoso converts from Hinduism known as Molesalims, whom 
tho sword drove within the fold of Islim, ‘Tho Sérod, Deke}, and 
Suniéden thikors still adhore to tho moro ancient faith. ” The A'mod 
slate in the most extensive, comprising one whole village, Wadi! 
and shares in fifty-sovon others. The area of tho thélordt is 21,218 
acres, and tho yearly rovenne is ostimated at nbout £8,000 (Its, 80,000). 
The Kerwira ‘stato comprises shares in twonty villages, with an 
area of 9,287 acros, and a gross annual rovenno of about £4,000 (Rs, 
40,000). "These ostatos aro principally in the A’mod and Jambusar 
sub-divisions. Tho Sérod estate, comprising Kavli and portions of 
forty other villogos, is in tho Jambusar sub-division, skirting the 
Mahi river, 6,821 acros in aro, "Its gross annual rovenuo is estimat~ 
‘ed at £3,000 (Rs. 80,000). Tho Dehej estate is smaller, comprising 
shares in ninetoen villages in the Wégra, A’mod, and Broach sube 
divisions, about 4,801 acros in oxtent, The gross revenue is about 
£1,300 (Rs. 13,000), ‘The Janifden estat is mado up of shares in 
twenty-one villages, and is about 5,801 acres in extent. Tt has 
oon much noglectod, and its gross revenue cannot bo estimated at 
‘more than £1,100 (Its. 19,000). All theso thakors were in 1869 40 
heavily encumbered with debi that wholesale alienations of their 
estates, under the doorees of the civil courts, seemed inovitablo, At 
this erisis tho attention of govornmont was directed to the condition 
of the (ikors, and meakures for their relief wer undertaken, 
which resulted in Act XV. of 1871 (‘Tho Broach Thakors? 
Reliof Act). Tho liabilities which were admittod to liquidation 
under the Act were found to be approximately as follows: A’mod, 
£15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000)%; Kerwéra, £4,850 48,500) ; Sérod, 
£8,100 (Res, 84,000); Dehej, £2,700 (Rs. 27,000) ; Janisdra, £2,900 
(Ré. 29,000). ‘These Liabilities wore mot by a loan from government, 
who hold the estates in mortgage for its repayment, Under careful 


Headmon and their families, 
Village acconntants .. 
Village servants 













Total. 























4 The possession of this village ix at present (1875) disputed, 
2 Besides £10,000 (Rs, 100,000) advanced by government in 1869, 
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m ent, Kerwéra has already become solvent. As it was found 
that the land in many cases was held on terms unduly liberal to the 
tenants, theestates have been surveyed with a view to a general revi= 
ion of assessments. Rates have now been fixed, securing the landlord 
1 fairer share of the profits of cultivation ; but as these vary in different 
villages, and have beon based on estimates furnished by the thakora 
they can hardly, at present, be looked upon as other than expe~ 
rimental, ‘The systom of money rents has existed from time imme- 
morial, and falls inconveniently with the revenue survey system 5 but 
considerable opposition is ezperienoed in introdncing tho revised 
assessments. ‘Tho quality of the land varies greatly. A largo part of 
tan Deo] ertatels Limit waste on tho shore ct ths Gall of ‘Cambay, 
While portions of A’mod, Sérod, and Kerwéra are to be found in 
the best villages of the district, "Nhe estates aro mostly the private 

roperty of the thikors, and, except porhaps in the caso of certain 
Finds held ws raat wala tn tho Behdj andl danigdra extacon, whieh 
are said to bo liable to full assessment nt the disoretion of govern= 
ment, aro not held on any political tenure liko the filukiddri- estates 
in Ahmedébéd. Somo of the lands of the A’mod and Kerwara 
estates pay a lump sum, or udhad jama, to government, which is nob 
liablo to revision. Other lands, including tho whole of the Sérod. 
estates, pay quit-rent and summary settlement, ‘The sums paid to 

ernment on account of land revenne in 1873-74 wore as follows 

Vinod, £1,235 18x, (Rs, 12,859); Kerwéra, £023 (Rs, 9,230) ; Sirod, 
£741 18e. (Rs. 7,419) ; Dehoj, £318 20, (Rs, 3,181) ; Janiédra, £381 
10s, (Rs, 8,815). 

















With tho excoption of tho seven per cent that goos to form the 
tudkors? estates, tho Iands of the district are distributed among, 
villgos of peasant proprictors. The inhabitants of cach of theso 
Villages may generally be divided into two main classes—those. Who 
do, and those who do not, hold land, ‘The Iand-owning class aro the 
escondants of the founders of the village, ‘Those who do not own 
land wonld seom to have become connected with tho villag in one 
of threo ways, Some of them represent the remanats of an older 
settlement, dispossessed by the founders of tho present village + 
thers, tho dependents who helpod to establish tho village; and @ 
third section, the more recent additions to its population, Aw 
the relations of the mombers of the proprietary clase to each other 
tnd to the land, tho villages form two great olasses—sharehold 
where the members are, at least in theory, mutually responsible; and 

sonal, where tho holder has n distinet individual interest ia the 

ihe occupies. Ax late us the beginning of tho eightoenth century, 
sharchold villages were both the most numerous and the most prose 
perous. But, under the pressure of Maritha exactions (1737-1758), 
‘many of theso commanitios lost their peculiar constitution, the 
Prictors and non-proprictors being reduced to a common lovd of 
Poverty. Tho joint villages in the lands under the nawéb of Broach 
‘Were more fortunate than thoso in other parts of Gujarét ; for the 




















2 Contributed by J, King, Kaq., 0,8., Télukddri Settlement Oficer, 
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Maréthés, instead of introducing their usual system of farming, 
‘agreed to take a share of the revenuos raised by the nawéb, 'This is 
probably tho reason why, in 1828 of 284 the total number of share 
Villages in the Broach district, 129 wero situated in the Broach sub- 
division. But, while they were spared the exactions of a rovenne 
farmer, the villagos had to eubmit to the levy of new cosgps, and tho 
increaso of tho stato demand. To distribute the responsibility for 
the payment of those new demands, the managers of joint villages 
held each proprietor answerable for a share of tho government 
demand proportionate to his share of the proprictary right ; tho 
members of cach family holding a separate estate being, in the first 
instance, responsitile for each other, and tho whole coparcenary 
Jpiatly swernble for the payment of the entra stato domand.* 
¥ Suppose, for example, a villago containing 2,500 acres of cultur- 
‘4 nally Tounded 








able land was originally fou by three families, and divided in 
the following manner :— 
sen oe ae, 
Ot ot ais 
lamp } Ca 
| | I i) i] 
a wc pba a 
(eB dds) (md onde) (4 4nde) (=2hdn) (md dude, 


‘That is to say, at tho foundation of tho village, 600 acres were allotted 
to cach of the threo families, the romaining 700 being kept ns a. 
common property of the whote community. —, the first founder, left 
two sons, who, according to the Hindu rule of ‘inheritance, received 
300 nores each. B left ono son, who succoeded to his father’s estate. 
O left two sons, who, not being able to cultivate the whole estate 
allotted to them, divided 400 acres, and loft the rest in common to 
the members of thoir own family only. ‘he village would thus, 
aoording 0 the most usual arangeatont, consist af iv principal 
divisions, corresponding to the five sons of the original founders, 
‘At the head of each of those divisions would bo a representative, 
matidér. Again, us time went on, nccording to the rules of inheri- 
tance, shares would be sub-divided into larger or smaller subsidiary 
estates, tho cultivators being of threo classes—proprictors, tenants 
of individual propriotors, and tenants of the community. Under 
Akbar’s system, tho villago representative collected tho government 
orenve snd paid it into tho troaury, dividing tho surplos rent of 
the common lands among the proprietary body according to tho 
hereditary interest of each in the village. It would seem, too, that 
‘the total ‘assossment of all lands then cultivated having once been 
ascertained on the principles of tho sottlement, that amount was fixed. 
as the lump impost on the village, and remained unaltered for a 
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Chapter VIE. considerable period. Hence, if cultivation was extended, tho rents 
siniration of the common lands might ‘nearly cqual the total state. charge on 
Administration tho village, and the proprietors would practically be Taking thei 
own estates nearly free of assessment. “But under the Mardthés the 

1721875 common Innds became. source of loss rather than of gain, ‘To mect 

odiowres tho hiary. demande of their ralers the fllowing system of joint 

responsibility was introduced: Sach s village as’ that. mentioned 
above, with its three main estates, would be divided into twelve 
sub-shares, or dna, Of these twelve sub-divisions, the sbares of D 
and H wotld be held to represent two dnds each, Js shure four 
nia, and tho shares of G and H each two duds, ‘A descendant of 
‘D, having a ono-twelfth share of D's estate, would thus be snid to 
hold a two pai share in the village. If the gross assosstnent imposed 
in any year was £1,000 (Rs. 10,000), and the rent of the common 
lands or other income derived from the possession of manorial 
rights amounted to £400 (Rs. 4,000), the managers would raise the 
A of £600 (ts. 6,00) by posing a rao a £50 (Bs, S00) par 
dna sharo upon the proprictary budy, at which rate a two pai sharot 
‘would bo assessed at £8 Gs 8d. (Re, 83-5-4). But, since the descend 
fants of © held in soveralty only a portion of their family estate, 
they would first devote tho reat oftheir common lands, eay £00 
(Rs. 600), to muko up the £200 (Rs, 2,000) for which thoy. were 
Jointly reeponsiblo, and with thom, therefore, one dna, wont not 
Fopratent 150 acres of land in severlty, aud €50 (Re. 600) of tho 
Jear’s assossment, but 100 acres and £89 (Rs. 350). 

‘Tho system of collecting the land rovenue at the time of th first 
settlement of tho British in Broach (1772) in thus described? by Mr. 
Forbes, who, from 1777 to 1783, was a membor of the local council : 
“Tn each villago the headman distributes plots of land among tho 
cultivators, who, with their own eattlo and implements of husbandry, 
exit th wa thir own cost, At he cn af the arvettho 
whole of tho crops aro brought into the village farm-yard, whore 
the common thas floor and pits for storin ata Here the 

reduc xaminl iy the revenue siperintndont or dea, wh 
ixea tho amonnt duc to government, ‘he head of the village then 
takes from the stores of the different peasants tho share required to 
‘meet the government demand, and to pay for the allowances to tho 
Police and other servants of tho village.”” ‘Tho British officers fist 
Jace a cargo of fir at Broach msintaned this apatom of on 
tholand revenue, contenting themselves with removing certain 
buses. ‘Those abuses ‘nroso out of the exactions of two clases of 
men, who had taken advantage of tho unsettled stato of the country 
to ostablish claims upon the land revenue. Of these classes, one was 
composed of the hereditary rovenuo officers, the superinteadent, OF 
Meni, and the accountant, or majmuilér, who, claiming the. title of 
Jandlord, or saminddr, made uso of their postion as ten of capital 
‘and government servants, to bring into their hands a, large area of 
valuable land. ‘The other class, the remnants of the eld houses 














2 Indian Esooomist, September 1860, 
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of Rajput land-ownors, taking advantage of the weakness of the 
government and the cowardice of the great mass of tho popalaion, 
3 force procured from the cultivators tho transfor of a sharo of tho 
Produce of their fields, With tho hereditary rovenne officers the 
wourite means of acquiring a claim was to advance money to the 
cultivators for the purchase of cattle, seed, and whatever elso they 
might want at the boginning of the rains.” On those loans interest 
was charged nt the rato of forty-five per ont per annum, ‘To procure 
advances the produce of the field was often mortgaged to the money= 
Jeader, who, in much cases secured tho cop, p Sr betiane earoty far 
the payment of the government coss, and left with the cultivator such 
balance ag ho thonght right. “This pructice was,” says Mr, Forbes, 
* productive of the worst consequotices, ‘The cunning, chicanery, and 
wickedness of the horoditary officers cannot easily ho deseribed or 
comprehended by a mind unused to their artful wiles.”? 


Daring the first yours of British rule, the most powerful and wnsor- 
milous member of the class of money-lenders and suroties was the 
radia ditriat neoountant or majmudr,w Wenio named Lalu 

hii? Suoceoding to tho position of accountant in 1767, and using 

for this purpose tho great wealth ho had inherited, Lallubhai was 
able, before 1773, to draw into his own hands the entiro management 
of the district, According to the local memoir of the last nawab, the 

Joss of Broach was partly duo to Lallubhéi’s intrigues, Enraged at 

being fined by tho chief, Lallabhdi is said to have busied himself in 

stirring up tho English to enforce their claim against the Broach 
revenues, and to have hastened the overthrow of his master by induc 
ing him, on tho plea of economy, to dismiss a part of hit 

Tip aaetnory of the advico ho thea gove is prosotved in t 

‘Lallubhii, talk, ruined Broach * Under tho Bi 

1788) Lallubhéi would seem to have beon the mo 

native officials, who, acquiring possession of so-call 

‘and making. uso of the namo zaminddr, tried to establish themselves in 

the position of landlords, Lallubhsi;” Mr. Perrott (1776) complains, 

“moves about from place to place, with mace-bearers running 

before him, proclaiming idle titles.” During tho early years of Brit 

Management ho would xcom to have profited by the ignorance of tho 

first officers placed in chargo of tho district. Ho went on adding to 

his property in land, and kept the factors in the dark ns to the amount 
of revenue the district formerly yielded. 'Thongth unscrupulous in his 
dealings, ho is said to havo been profuso in his charitios, On tho 
oocasion of tho great famino of 1790, ho distinguished himsolf by 
distributing large quantities of grain, aud, about tho some time, ho 

‘also founded a hospital for animals. Tn his private life he was careful 

toappear as one of the leading men of the district, living in one of the 

finest houses in Brooch, and on the occasion of his daughter's mar- 
riage spending more than £12,000 (Rs. 1,20,000). After the cession 
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of tho district to Sindia (1783), the farm of the revenue was ranted 
to one Gopalriv Malhurrév, who rented the district for £35,000 
(8. 8,50,000) minus £17,500 (Rs. 1,75,000) for the expenses of the 
fort and garrison. At that time Lallubhéi’s interests are said! to 
havo suffered severely. In 1790, when the lease was to be renewed, 
Lallubhéi outbid his rival by affering £100,000 (Rs. 10,00,000). In 
the first year of his farm he mado good this amount by enhancing the 
ratos. New cessos were levied, and so hard did he pross the people 
that an appeal was in the next year made to Sindia, and Lallubhéi 
was fined £57,500 (Rs, 5,75,000), In addition to this misfortune a 
season of searcity soon succceded, and to meet his engagomenta ho 
had, in 1704, to borrow a sum of £40,000 (Rs. -4,00,000). In tho 
next year, failing to sutisfy his creditors, Lallubhai was thrown into 
prison, where in 1799 ho died, 


‘Tho second class of mon, who at tho time of the introduction of 
British rule claimed a certain share in thelandrovenues of the district, 
wore tho ganisids, representatives of tho old houses of Rajput land 
owners and of certain Koli chiefs, who, from their warlike habite, 
hhnd succoeded in enforcing demands on tho district? Of those 

arsisiis, some petty chicks, such as tho thikora of Midgam, 
Kccrwiry’ ‘nod, Sankara, and Dobe, nies (ee British found in 
the position of tributarios to tho nawab of Broach and tho soubocy 
tf tho ‘younger brachos who had Ton cohen ce the position. of 
galtivaiors, lived in the district. Othors only occasionally. visited 
Broach, and tho irrogularity with which their domands wore enforced 
led to many disputes, In 1777 tho Broach authorities wrote! “Tt 
is really a disgrace to allow to pass with impunity euch enormitios 
‘as,undor the plea of right, these contemptible pooplo aro continual 
Committing.” Disorders would soom to havo come to ahend in 1783, 
when Mr. Forbes, then collector of Dabhoi, wrote’: “For sovoral 
Wooks scarcely a night has past without some of the villagers being 
Plandered, their houses barnt, the eattlo driven off, and the patele 
‘and helpless villagers murdered and out to pioces.” 


i Znder Sindia's government (1783-1803) tho land revonno o 
Gistrict was farmed. On recovering possession of tho district in 
1808, ono of tho first objects of the British olfcers ew ott 
the irrogalar demands mado on tho cultivators, In’ 1804, when 
the total nominal land revenue was but little ‘over £60,000 (IRs, 
£,00,000), ‘the exactions of the district officors, eithor ag. governs 
ment servants, or as suretics and money-lenders, nmounted f> more 
than £10,000 (Rs, 1,00,000), or about one-sixth part of tho eutine 
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* Despatch of the Broach Commission, dated the 10th Apeit 1782, 

‘Collector of Dab, dated 29th October 1783 
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yeyenue.' ‘To lessen this burden the dates for the payment of 
instalments of government rent were fixed later in the season, and 
the cultivators were farther helped by the introduction of a practice 
of receiving cotton in payment of revenue domands. Advances were 
flso mundo by government at yearly rates of twelve-per cont, aad the 
interest which, as sureties, the district officers could recover was 
reduced from forty-five to twelve per cent. Though their power was 
hy degrees lessened, as cultivators became more uble to pay the state 
demand without borrowing, the claims of this class of money-lenders 
wero still, in 1822, sufficient to attract the special notice of the 
revision committoe of the judicial code. At that time the members 
of the committeo camo to the conclusion that. no special provisions 
‘were required for enforcing the claims of sureties, Such claims, the 
counmittce decided, were of two classes;—thoso in which tho surety 
stood in tho place of the former government, and thoso in which he 
had contracted only as a privato individual. Claims of the first 
class were, on account of the change of governments, decided to have 
Tnpsed. Cases of tho secoud class were held to be private transac- 
tions, to be sottled in accor dance with ordinary rules, 








In 1805 the land revenuo ceased to be farmed, and tho system of 
village settlements was re-introduced, Tt was the wish of government 
to fix tho amount to bo. paid by cach village with tho head of the 
village, and not to attempt a settlement with the individual cultiva 
tons. So, in answor to a proposal that his sharo of the state demand 
should be fixed with each cultivator, Mr. Duncan (1805) says, “itis 
again the enatom of tho land, and even if good in ita, i probably 
not possible.””® It was with no intention of doparting from thloxyaton 
‘of village sottlemonts that, in 1811, it was determined to make a 
wurvey of the original Broach district ; that is, tho sub-divisions of 
Broach, Ankloswar, and Hdusoh, Bosides. the goograplien) ast 
statistical information songht for rogarding the natural featuros of 
the country, the number of its popalation, and tho quantity of agricul- 
Aural stock, with a view to help. in, tho land aduinstration of tho 
district, the following were Inid down us the chief objects of tho 
survey: i, to dotermine tho boundaries of each village ; ii, to fix a 
standard ‘measure of land ; iii, to show the total area of land in- 
clued in each village ; iv, to show of the total area how much was 
arable and how much unfit for cultivation ; and v, of the arable land 
how much was actually under cultivation and how much was in a 
neglected stato—nscortaining at the same time how much was rico 

f how much light soil, and how much black soil; and in the sens 
son of survey, tho area ‘under cotton, under grain, under tobacco, 
and under sugar-cano, ‘To divide the village lands into small plots, 
‘and by testing ascertain the character of the soil in each field, and 
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Ghapter VIII. tho amount of assessmont the land could fairly bear, was not consie 
dored to be one of the objects of this survey. ‘Tho fixingy of the 
‘AGtietaak™ money demand on cach field should not, Colonel Willame srs ot 
inion, be attempted either by the assessors or by the collector. 
peeaniee 6 village community was, it seemed to him, tho best judge of tho 
advantages and disadvantages, pernanent or temporary, under which 
exch cultivator managed his land. Even were the government 
servants employed for this purpose all men of integrity, zeal, and 
activity, they must, he thought, be deficiont in the local knowledge 
necessary to estimate tho various circumstances that affect the value 
jel, “Survey inguitce ‘wero extended to the tenitoior tie 
threo sub-divisions of Jambuser, A’mod, and Dehej aided to tro 
Broach district under the torms of tho treaty of Poona (1817, Jane 
13th),—and the whole of the first Survey operations were concluded 
early in 1820, 


Vilgettenent, ‘Tho following, details show the working of tho system of village 
Ge ae en ne Years 1817 and 1896, wher tho chief ubuece 
in existence at the time of th introduction of British managemont 
had, ton great extent, been removed. About the end of April, or 
the beginning of May, cultivators began to clear their land and pre- 
for sowing the first crop. ‘This was reaped in Novembor or 
umber. Tho assessment on this cro ac ead Noe one 

or déngar taj, Tho amount was fixed by the collector, who, i 
cach year, took the following steps to ascertain tho state ef the ai, 
trict. Eavly in October the village acconntants and peons collected 
information as to tho extent of land under cultivation, and the aren 
under the diferent varicties of erops, " Sometimes the herfitary dis, 
trict officers and village headmen wero asked to frame distine’ esti: 
tates, When this was not the case, the statements of the village 
accountants were handed over to the hereditary officers with ordecs 
to frame from them an estimate ofthe frst instalment of the governs 
ment domand. Tho collector, after comparing this estimate with 
tho coresponng demand in former yours, and taking into considera 
tion tho prico of grain and tho usual rent, fixed a temp sum as the 
‘assessment for the whole village. In the Broach sub-division this 
assessment on the early crops generally amounted to about one-fourth 
of the entire government demand for the year. Ty the Aukhorge 
tnd Hintot subdivisions, south of the Nerbada, tho eorespaniog 
shure was about one-sisth,  Junbusar and A’mod, the portote of OS 
district last received from tho Martha, government,’ were in gone 
respects under a diferent system of revenue management, There 
two distinet sets of estimates were always framed, one by the village 
accountant, the other by the hereditary dstrictoffals, ‘By thenteee 
‘separate ‘statment was drawn up showing the rental paid by, the 
cultivators to the ead of tho village, from these apes: the 
Stipandiary eub-divisional officer, or kumaviaddrsin comalecen vine 
the hereditary officers, prepared a draft of the rates to be levigd fee 
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exch village, ‘These proposals were then submitted to the collector, 
who, in addition to the points noticed by the local officers, taking 
into consideration the amounts paid by each village in former years, 
fixed the assessment payable for the current year. Each vill 
hoadman then signed the statement for his village. In Jambusar the 
early crop yielded about one-half, and in A’mod and ‘Dehej about 
‘one-fifth, of the state demand for the whole year. ‘The assessment 
on the spring crop was determined after a set of similar inquiries, 
‘The government share was supposed to be equal to one-half of the 
money produced by the sale of the crop. 


As far as government officers were concerned, the settlement of 
the government demand ceased with the consent of the head of the 
illage to the payment of the amount fixed by the collector. ‘Though 
the names of individual cultivators were entored in the estimate, the 
collector did not interfere in assessing them. ‘The amount to be pai 
‘by each cultivator or sharcholder was fixed by the head of the vil- 
lage, who, in each ease, explained to the cultivator the «nm he was 
to pay, and to the village accountant the sum he was to recover. 
‘The assessment so fixed was then realized by the accountant ditvct 
from the cultivator, or from the shareholder, according as the village 
was of the personal or sharchold constitution. ‘The crops, when 
cut, were brought to the village farm-yard, and, without the per- 
mission of the government officers placed in charge of them, the 
could not be removed or disposed of. Payments made by the cult 
vator were placed to his eredit by the village accountant, and when 
the whole of his share of the state demand was paid a release was 
handed over to him. It was not, however, necessary that the whole 
of the assessment should be paid before any of the erop was removed. 
On the contrary, a cultivator might carry off a portion of his produce 
‘a8 soon as he could pay the price of it, and when his payments were 
jual to the whole demand against him, he might remove the whole 
of his erop, A cultivator, whose share of the whole village payment 
was unfairly increased by-'the head of his village, might complain to 
the collector. Bat from the dependence of the village accountant on 
tho village headian, and from the modo of settlement in which the 
collector had so little occasion to watch over the correctness of village 
‘accounts, it would probably not be easy for him to ascertain how far 
the cultivator had a real ground for complaint, ‘The most striking 
defects in this mode of recovering the government demand were its 
Unoerianky and its irrogularity. ‘Tt was uncorain, becamso it do- 
pended on the hasty estimate of native officers, linble to be mistaken, 
and still more liable to be corrupt. Tt was ‘wnequal, because tho 
officer might be led, by corruption or other motives, to favour somo 
villages and throw the burden on the rest ; and, still more, because the 
assessment was made on the general state of the village, without 
regard to the circumstances of the individual, and might, therefore, 
bear heavily on a man who had a bad grop, while it was light on ono 
who was more fortunate. Farther, the acconatants wore ery 
slonaly connected withthe hendman, ied to furnish that chec! 
‘on the headman’s proceedings which their appointment, as govern- 
ment servants, was meant to ensure, Mr. Hiphinstone (1821), sug. 
gested an inguiry by an Europeun officer into the existing system of 
2 705—62 
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assessment, Tn cases where the rates lovied seemed tolerably reason- 
ablo, the details should, he thought, be recorded and the amount fixed. 
‘The settlement would still be with the heads of villages, but the rights 
of each cultivator would be known, and, in case of oppression, both 
the revenue and civil courts would at once give redress, 


“Tn the your 1837 an important chango was introduced in tho 
system of rovonue management, under which the government no 
Tongor lett to the ‘head of tho village the power of fixing the sharo 
of tho total demand which each cultivator was to pay; but, instead, 
levied on tho holding of each cultivator a sum, fixed novording to 
th chamcter of tho soil and other considerations of local value. 
‘This chango is said to have been introduced with the double object 
of helping the cultivator, by fixing a fair average rato npon hisficlds, 
and of benefiting government. by the incroasod area of Jand which 
tho change was calculated to bring under cultivation, ‘The experi- 
ment waa first commonced in 1897-88, and by 1843-44 all tho 
villages of tho district had undergone tho projected reform, No fresh 
meastromont of tho Iands was found nocessary, as the rosults of 
Colonel Williams’ survey wor found to bo ufficiontly lucid and to 
bo dopended upon. ‘Tho stops taken to classify and record the diffor- 
ent kinds of soil were throughout of one uniform charactor. A 
‘committee of experionced district and village officers was appointed 
at a rato of stipond sufficient to cover their nctual expenses, and by 
thoso committees the wholo of tho ands woro inspected and rog 
terod, Rates wore thus recommonded, proportioned to tho apparent 
flass to which the land belonged, controlled in sono degroo by thoso 
Jocal circumstances which must over intorvono to modify_mero 
intrinsio value. Tho proceedings of these committocs were thon 
submitted to the collector us presiding officer, and it was found that 
the rates recommended by the committoo wore, as n rule, reduced by. 
the collector.” One itsportant rosult of tho introduction of this fold 
settlement was the chango it made in the constitution of sharehold 
Villages. | Instead of tho entire rent of the villago being raised and 
paid by tho representative, it was eollocted piecemeal by the village 
Howat ents wio received from each sharcholder an amount propor- 


tionato to the land held in his namo. Ayet 

taken out of the hands of the foumor eee She socioaiiane 
tonants of tho stato, and their rents collooted Ie 
Accountant. With the loss of their 


sharers were froed from their formes 



















seer sharchelder, in practice tho officers of the state did not enforce 
{hia ably. The aber of these villages, which have now to.0 

ox Jost. their special character, would seom to have been- 
Srvlualy becoming fewer. In 1828 thero were 284, im 1847 277, 


ancl in 1863 tho numbor had fallon to 244, “As a wholo, it gould 

‘Was not altogether a success, 
in the imposition of too high a 
‘again, was attributable to undue en- 





standard assessment; but this, 





1 Mr J, M, Davied roprt No, 894, dated 11th Septembur 1849, 
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huncoments of the general sharo taken by the government in the years 
immediately antecedent to the introduction of the new measure, An 
‘analysis of tho latter clearly proves cither that the new rates entailed 
‘serious increaso of taxation upon the Jand, or, where founded on the 
actual realization of past years, that those years were in themsolvos 
exceptions to the general character of the village settlemonts. Tho 
result of the introduction of the system of payment by the acre was 
to increase the state demand by no less than ‘twenty-four por cont. 
‘Tho average sottlement of the nino years ending with 1834-35 being 
£145,074 (Rs, 14,50,740), as compared with £191,411 16s, (Rs. 
19,14,118), the average assessment daring tho term of the nine years 
ending with 1843-44,” 


‘Tho following statement shows in dotail tho amount of land re- 
venue recovered undor the former system of villago settlomont and 
under the now systom of field ratos :— 


the Land Revenuo of the Broach District, 1818-1843, 
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‘This enhancement of the government demand was to somo extent 


tho natural result of tho greater breadth of land under cultivation, 
852,127 acres, as compared with 205,475, an ndvanco of ninateon 
Per cout within the thirty yoars onding with 1847. Bat this ine 

crease of the government, 


Hane ofan. | We, pac rer | Decne | demand wns, as shown in 


tho margin, necompanied 
bya docling of an averago 

twenty-nine per cent 
inthe prico of all the 
chiof grain crops and 
cotton. ‘Tho increasing 
difficulty of realizing the 
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Chapter VIIT. vernment demand ; the large outstanding balances, amounting, on 
we st August 1844, to £31,505 14s, (Rs. 3,15,057) ; the break up of 
Appi harold villages, and tho diminished’ credit of the cultivating 
ri7iis7s, _lasses,—were, in a series of roports, extending from 1844 to 1848, 
laid before government by the collectors of the district, On the 
Revised ecttlement ovidenco thus before government, orders were issued for the 
TSB:870. 

#79. general revision and reduction of rates ; and during tho years 1848 
‘and 1849 revised rates wero introduced on the different classes of land 

‘shown below -— 

Slatoment showing the revised rates of Aascsrment, 1848. 
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Under those rates the government demand was, as shown in tho 
following statomont, reduced over the whole district by about thirteen 
por cont : 
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14,51,978 


Baise” On account of tho changes that had taken placo since 1818, lb was 
in 1868 considered advisable to have the lauds of tho district to- 

‘measured and revised rates introduced. ‘The only chango in tho 

Position of the occupants under the now revision was that they r0- 

ceived a guarantee that the rates should not be incroased for a term 

of thirty years. At the ond of that time the ratos aro revised and 

may be increased, But no addition can be made on account of im- 

Provemente effected. by 

the occupiors’ capital. 
From experience in other 
districts the system was 
more carefully worked 
out than was the case at 
‘the time of the former 
sotilement. At tho samo 
ime the value of agricul- 
tural produce had, as 
shown in the margin, 
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Felines tar neice tae een, ; 
introduet way e ‘ing up of also iste: 
Tielped to mako the Broach cultivators able pay without dificelty rrp 
fan increased money rental to the state, Accordingly, tho now  “y79 19 
government demand was pitched at higher rates than those previously 
{oorco, ‘Tho Brooch sub-division was ottlod ia 1870-71, Aulonwey Exit eae 
in 1871-72, and Wagra in 1872-73. The revised rates for A’mod 870-1878. 
and Jambusar haye not yet (1875) been fixed. F 

The following statemonts show tho rates* imposed and the amounts 
recovered by the state from the different varieties of land :— 


ontrasted statement of the rates of Assessment in 1848 and 1875. 
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‘The finoncial results of these rates on government land are like- i 
‘wise contrasted below :— 


Blatomont showing the total Land Revenue wnder the old and new Setilemonte. 























‘The following details contrast the pressure of the stato demand State denen, 
under each of the sets of rates of assessment that have been in force 1818-187 
in tho Broach district. During the first, or village settlement period 


(1818-1836), the average ares of government land under cultivation 
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ing the last ton years was 325,263 acres, yielding @ land revenuo 
of £167,675 8s, (Rs. 16,76,754), or an average pressure per acre of 
10s. 334. (Rs. 5-2-6), representing, according to the average prices 
ruling during tho last four years of this period, 242 pounds of millet, 
or ninety-cight of raw cotton. During the second, or original 
field-rate period (1837-1844), the average area of government land 
under cultivation was 348,848 acres, yielding a land revenne of 
£167,007 24, (Rs. 16,7071), oran average pressure per acre of 9, 7d. 
(Bs. 412-8), representing, sccording to tho a prices rating 
uring those years, 350 pounds of millet, or 1 pounds av cotton, 
Daring tho third, or revised feld-rate period (1845-1870), the average 
areaof gorernmeat land under ealtintenr es 349,476 acres, yielding 
‘an avorage land revenue of £140,847 64, (Rs. 14,08,478), or an average 
Pressure per actu of 84. 3d, (Rs, 4-0-6), representing, according, to 
the average prices ruling during those years, 210 pounds of mille, or 
ERY Pounds of raw ‘cotton. Under tho recontly revised rates 
(1870-1875) the average area of the state land under cultivation in 
the Broach, Ankleswar, and Wégra sub-divisions was 208,781 ncres, 
ielding a Forenue of £120,519 2, (Rts 12,03,191), or an average 
Pressure per acro of 8s. Bi. (Re. 4-5el), iting, according to 
{theprices current in 1874, 173 pounds of millet and thetycive of raw 
cotton, 


‘The development of tho resources of the Broach district during the 
tain oriods may be thus sum:narized : im 1820 tho population was 
estimated at 229,527 ; the ‘gricultural stock, including cows, bul- 
Jocks, and buffaloes, at 92,174; the area under eultivation, gevorn 
ment and alienated, at 295,475 acres ; and the rovenuo at £163,631 10s, 
(Rs. 16,85,818). In 1847, after twonty-nine years had. passod, tho 

mn was estimated at 262,631; the agricultural stock at 

3,755 ; the area under cultivation ut $52,427 acres ; and tho rovenuo 

nt £164,018 6s, (Ra. 18,40,183). Tn 1872-73, aftor twenty-five years 

nore, or fifty-four years in all, the popalation was estimated at 360,322 

an advance, as compared with 1820, of fifty-two par cont ; tho 
Stock, 137,840, » corresponding increaso of 49 per cent the fand. » 

Ender cultivation, 450,820 nores, or 5G por cont more than in 1820; 

fad the land revenue £194,670 10s. (Rts. 19,46,705), an ndvanco of 

nineteon per cent. 

‘The rates recently introduced represent, 
framed by the hoads of villages, a one-fourth share 
dlepenlent teste wero in incteen casea 

in instance being reay without ‘ious: 
Weighed in the prosuce of Eon aaa P 
experiments, 
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‘Statement showing the result of eeperimonte as to the share of the produce Chapter VITE 
taken by the Stota under tha rates recently (1870-1878) introduced. oa 
Asttie bande 
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Lands given by tho state in grant, and upon which the govorn- Alienate lands, 
ett demand is Reod and cannot be inoreased, aro known a atens 
ated lands. ‘They extend over an area of 146,869 acres, or 21-28 
per cont of tho entire arable land of tho district, "The alienated lands 
Of tho district are of two kinds,—lands granted free of service, and 
lands granted under condition of service. Of the lands granted froo 
of service, tho most important are tho share, or dna, lands, tho 
remains of tho original estates of the Rojput landlords, ‘Tho system. 
in forco under the early Hindu kings, according to which largo tracts 
Of land were held by Rajput chiefs on condition of miliary servios 
wns unsuited to a government by foreign conquerors like that of the 
Musalnéns. Accordingly, under tho Muhammadan sovereigns, the 
Rajput chiots were frood fom the duty of military service aud de, 
ved of a portion of their territory. Tho change was effected in 
Frosch by confiscating a portion, generally two-thirds of each estate, 
and leaving the remainder in the owner’s hands. In Broach there 
are threo forms of the winta tenure ; Lands held subject to the pay- 
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taont of sed ronal, and oo called fod, ithe srihat wd, op 
parently at ono time held free of any payment—rdhat moaning enjoy- 
front in Arubio but now subject he-coass aed ws wdnta, that 
iy share given in return for succour (ugdrvu, to aid). "This last form 
of winta was probably originally lovied as ‘black-tuail, on condition 
that the person by whom it was enjoyed should protaet the villagers 
from robbers nd marauders, ‘The only privage attonding this 
tenure is the payment of reut for certain state lauds at something 
Jess than the full assessment, 











‘The second class of lands heli free of servica aro those Kaown as 
twajifa, or stipendiary lands. ‘This is a Musalmén form of gift, and is 
of importance in this district, as the estates of tho thikore aro toch 
nically alionuations of this class. In a report on tho alienated Inds 
of the Broach sub-division in 1776, wifi lands aro said to havo 
extended over 5,873 acres, represonting  yourly revenue of £3,000 
(Rs. 80,000). Most of thosa' lands wero, it was statod, then’ on. 
Joyed by Muhammadans, Kijis, Syods, Fakirs, and others, who 
chiefly resided at Surnt. ” Somo of theso alionoos hold undor grants 
from the Delhi emperors ; others under grants from the Ahmodabéd 
fovoruigns; anda thin cass andor gras rom theraabe rr okt 
‘Thee lands aro now said to have almost entivel passed into tho 


hands of Hindu money-lenders—W énifis, Brahmans, Bréihina-Kahatris, 
‘and others, 








‘The mext class of non-servico alionations are those known na 
dewasthin and dharmdda, or religious and charitablo grants, Aliens 
tions of this class aro Hindu in their origin. They amount in all 
to 8,207 acres, with an ostimntod yearly valueof £2, 43 ha, (Rs. 21,489). 
These lands were prowght under tho summary sottlemont Aot (VI 
CF 1868), and continued to tho holders on payment of an annual quit 
rent of ono-cighth part of the ordinary assessmont. 


‘Tho last class of non-sorvico alionations includes two sub-divi- 
sions, eechdnia and ginénia, and walatddnia, Grants of this clas 
Gtigindted in the yours of over-aasessment (1750-1773), consequent 
upon the exactions of tho Maréthés. Of the first sub-division tho 
Seekdnia wore village lands transforrod by salo, vachdns and tho pint 
pia, lands tranaforred by mortgage, giro by tho village manages ta 
Gfucr to mock the demands of their rulers on tho village revere, 
Walatidnia wero lands vet, apart by the ropresontatives of villago 
Communities for the benefit of tho capitalist, who agreed to beasts 
Tee Za manotilér, for tho payment by the village of the state demand, 
arte ates charged for the advnnces made by those capitate wens 
‘us high as forty-five Per cent per annum ; and when the head of the 

\e 


raise gad tat ho was unable to moot his cngagomente, he 
‘ussigned the surety a portion of the of oi 
Of fun Be ora eParton of tho village lands to exey for u prod 





1 Me Perot’ report of 10th May 1776, Poltin! Department, Diary No: 70, 
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Lands held under condition of service are of two kinds, pasdita? 
and watan. Of these terms, pasiita would seem generally to be 
pplied to grants mado to the inferior class of village servants, and 
seulay to hereditary grants to the hoadmen of villages and to sub- 
divisional officials, Besides Inds held by trackers, pagi, by watch- 
mon, and by other village servants, the term pasitta inclades the 

mits of and to artizans and others, who, thongh not usoful to 
the state, are ml to tho! willago conrurmalfy. Av the tine ot i; 
quiry into alienations these grants of village lands were continued 
oa tho ‘payment of a quit-rent varying, according to the value of the 
alieneo’s services, from a fourth to a half of the ordinary assessinont, 
Though they como under tho genoral designation af paadita th lands 
held by members of the village establishment are sometimes specially 
called wanodya ; while an allotment of land granted by the villnge 
‘Community in compensation for life lost in its service ix called hints, 
At prosont tho village service lands, including the allotments, watan, 
to the heads of villages, extend over 34,276 nores, nssessed at 
£11,736 17, (Rs. 1,17,368-8). In retarn for their services as chiot 
Teveuue officer and district accountant, the desi and majmudar ro- 
ceived grants of land bearing tho naine of walan. Under the 
altered _systom of collection introdaced by the British, the services 
of tho district Horeditary officcrs woro no longer required. A quite 
rent, varying from ono-quarter to one-half of the ordinary sai 
rates, wns imposod on their lands, and they woro allowed to hol 
them fre from any condition of service. On tho other hand, as 
their services wore still required, the heroditary headmen of villages 
‘wore continued in the enjoyment of their rent-froe lands, 














4 ‘The mext description of tenure was the pasfita, which is government land 
allotted, nocorling to the ancient custom of the for the maintenance of 
‘various (eacriptions of artiicers ix each village. "The ring therefor an 
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CHAPTER IX. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 


On the establishment of British power in Broach (1778) the chief 
of the Broach, council, in virtue of his authority ns a justice of 
the peace, tried such criminal cases aa came within his powers. 
Offences beyond his jurisdiction were referred to Bombay. "Tho 
imngistrate decided according to the laws of England, the enstoms of 
the country, at the same time, being much respected. Civil suits were 
settled amicably by the chief, or referred to arbitration, In some 
cases parties applied to be tried by the mayor's court in Bombay. 
Caste questions were by Hindus decided at a meeting of the caste, 
Among Musalmns social disputes were scttled by the Kaji, Revenuo 
Hatters were deposed of tho revenue fc in fecordance, with 
the opinions of district hereditary officers and headmen of yi 
or by arbitrators re ene 


During the years (1783-1803), when the Broach district was undor 
the government of the Marithés, places of trust wore put up to sale. 
‘There were two farms of this pes the jo rt and the thina 
farms. Tho man who obtained the jamddéri farm supported hime 
self by fines and other exactions on tie people under hiseharge, ‘Tho 
thina farm was closely connected with the jamddari form, and 
comprehended the rents of eight inferior couvts of justice aud the 
Tevenue derived from the officers in charge of those eourta.? 


On the recapture of Broach (1803) the judicial as well as revenue © 
administration was, in the first instance, entrusted to the revenue 
assistant to the resident at Baroda, In January 1805, the judicial 
administration of the Broach territories was transferred to an officer 
styled judge and magistrate, to whom the collector was, in judicial 
ratiors, made subordinates’ “A Tow monte lace (1805, May 7th) « 
provincial court of appeal in civil matters, and of circuit for the tral 
of criminal cases, was established * at Broach. This court consisted 
of three judges and a registrar. ‘Tho local jurisdiction of this court 
extended over the British possessions in Gujarit, and its judges wore 
empowered to hear appeals from the district courts of Sucat ond 
Katra.* Five years later (1810, December 5th) the seat of the 
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provincial court was removed from Broach to Surat! In June 1807, Chapter TX. 
the judge of Brooch woe authorized to appoint a sadar amin or hood. garssatation of 
native referoo, with power to dispose of suits not more than £10 Admipisteation 
(Rs. 100) in ‘Yalue, and aming with similar jurisdiction in casos 
inyolving property worth not more than £5 (Rs. 50)2 

In 1818? the office of magistrate was transferred from the judgo 
to the collector. ‘The post of district judge of Broach was abolished 
in 1830, and in his place an officer was appointed with the title of 
senior assistant judge. In the year 1869 the office of sonior assistant 
{tise ras leo abolished, and the district of Broach included in the 

jurisdiction of the judge of Surat, Criminal appeals not cogniz~ 
able by the district magistrate and all civil appeals are heard by the 
judge or assistant judge at Surat, Criminal eases committed to the 
Eessions are tried by tho judge or assistant judge of Surat, who, for 
this purpose, hold sessions at Broach monthly and quarterly. 

Oivit Justice. —OF the strength of the staff appointed to decide civil Civil courts, 
cases in-tho Broach district no details havo’ been obtained carlir 1554576 
than the year 1848. In that year thodistrict was furnished with six 
judges, the assistant judge stationed at Broach, and five subordin- 

‘ate. us —two in Broach, one at Jambusar, one at Wégra, and ono 
at Saje 


1713-1875, 





l, in tho Ankleswar sub-division. ‘Tho total number of suits 
disposed of in that year wos’ 4,124. ‘Twelve years later, in 1860, 
there were in all seven courts, the assistant jadge stationed at Broach, 
‘and six subordinate judges—three nt Broach, one at Jambusar, ono ab 
Ankleswar,and one at Hénsot. In 1860, 9,852 cases in all were de~ 
cided. At present (1875) the number of courts is five. Four of theso 
—with on average jurisdiction extending over an area of 364 miles, 
and including a population of 87,580 souls,—are courts of subordi- 
nate judges, and the fifth is a small causecourt, Of the four courts of 
subordinate judges, ono is at Jambusar for the Jambusar sub-division ; 
one at Wagra for the Wagra and A’ mod sub-divisions ; one at Broach 
for the Broach sub-division ; and one at Ankleswar for Ankleswar and 
Hénsot. ‘The small cause court. is situated in the town of Broach, 
‘Tho business of the court is conducted by the small cause court judge 
of Surat, who, for the hearing of suits, visits Broach every fortnight. 
‘The average distance of the Jambusar court from the six most distant Average distance of 
‘illages of ite jurisdiction is twenty-seven miles; that of the Wagea © 
court, thirty-three miles; that of the Broach court, twenty-seven 
‘tiles ; and that of the Ankleswar court, twenty miles, The number 
of cases decided during the year was 8,960. It will be seen from the 
tabular statoment given below that tho avoroge value of the suils 
ccided during the past five years was £12 14s. (Rs, 127) ; tho 
amount showing an increase from £12 8s, (Rs. 124) in 1870 to £19 5s, 
(Rs. 192-8) in 1874, Exclusive of cases settled by the small cause 
court, tho average yearly number of cases decided during the past 
five years is 3287, the number having risen from 6,565 1m 1870 to 
800) in 1874. 
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F the total number of cases decided during the five years ending 


Administration of _ Stolonent of excparte deerea, 1870-1874, with 1874, 74°33 per cent 
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Arrest of debtors, 


have, as ‘shown in. the 
‘tmargin,onan averuge, been 
given against the defendant 
in his absence. The pro- 
portion of cases decided 
in this way would seem to 
be on the Dero 
ercentage being 69°62 in 
Toro\ ac. compared wit 
76:40 in 1874. OF contested cases only 10'85 per cent have, duri 
tho past ive years, on an average, been decided for tho defendent. ‘The 
tion of ensce decided in tavour of the defendant would seem to 
une decrease, the percentage having fallen from 15°1 in 1870 
to 993 in 1874, 


In ninety-seven cases, or 1:08 per cent of the whole number of 
suits decided in 1874, the decreo was exocated by putting the plain- 
tiff in tho possession of the immovable property which he claimed. 
‘The number of cases of this kind would uot. oom. to vary ‘much 
from year to year, the total in 1870 heing seventy-nine as com 
with ‘ninety-seven in 1874, Tn 88-25 per cent of tho decisions 
passed in 1874, decreos for money duo have been executed by the 
attachment or sale of property. these, 7°34 por cent were on 
an average by tho sale of movable, and 25:01 per cent by the sale 
of immovable, property. As compared with 1870, the retums of 
attachment of movable property show a falling off from 797 to 
658, whilo the numbor of the attachmonts of iszmovable property 
Jhas risen from 1842 to 2,922. 


Compared with 1870, the number of decrees executed by the arrest 
of the debtor has increased from 116 in 1870 to 183 in 1874, and 
the total number of civil prisoners from eighty-six to 191. 


Blatement showing the number and disposal of Civil Prigonere during the 
five years ending with 1874. 
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‘The phar setae shows, in tabular form, the working of the 
civil courts of the district during the five years ending with 1874 --— 
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Blatement showing the working of the Civil Courts of the Broach District, 


‘1870-1874. 
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During the five years ending with 1874 the total number of cases 
Aecided by the Broach small canse court has slightly fallen off from 
1,021 in 1870 to 912in 1874. Tho averago value of the suits decided 
has remained pretty nearly constant-at about £6 (Rs. 60). With 
regard to the excontion of decrees, though the number of attachments 
of property has risen from sixty-two in 1870 to 186 in 1874, an increase 
of 200 per cent, there has been but little change in tho number of 
sales of property, the numbers being thirty-eight and thirty-nine 
especialy. At he me tino the numberof dsblors imprisoned Ly 
of the court has risen from two in 1870 to thirteen in 1874, 


Statement showing the working of the Broach Smalt Cause Court, 
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‘Phe hardships which attended the introduction into northern 
Gujarét of the system of British courts of justico would seem not to 


have been felt in Broach. “ ‘The system,” wrote Mr. Elphinstone 
in 1821, ‘is exompt even from the fow Objections that exist to it 
beyond tho Mahi, It is well understood by all classes, and seems, 
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both uscful and popular.” Tn 1849, after years of depression, 
when fadebtednees bed euch inereasady tho celtiveiors complained 
that sons were held responsible for their fathers’ debts, and that, in 
satisfaction of the decrees of civil courts, the houses and property of 
the debtor were sold? Mr. Davies was, however, of opinion that 
the debtors were unreasonable in their complaints, and noticed that 
the cultivators, in their money dealings with each other, showed no 
dislike to putting in force their legal rights against their debtors, 
‘The fall of prices during the past five years, by diminishing tho 
credit of the cultivators, has been accompanied by a marked increase 
in tho preature of the ‘civil courts upon the indcbtod classes, As 
shown above, while there is an incresso in the total number of casos 
Accided, there is a falling off in the suits settled in the defendant's 
favonr, and an advance in the proportion of cases decided against 
the defondant in his absence. Again, there isan increase in. the 
number of sales, and in the extent to which the power of the creditor 
‘over the person of the debtor has been made use of. 


Begistration—The amount of registration is sufficient to employ six 
ptcinlmib-rgistras, Of theo fire aro distribated,—one at each of 

ie head quarters of the chiof sab-divisions of thodistrict, und the sixth 
isstationed at Hénsot. In addition to the supervision exercised by tho 
collector, who is the district registrar, and by his assistant or deputy, 
‘special scrutiny is, under the control of the inspector-general of 
Togistration, carried on by the inspector of rogistration for Gujarit 
According to the registration report for 1874-75 the rugisiration ro- 
Ccoipts for that year amounted to £1,222 18s. (Rs. 12,229), and the 
hargea to £70318. (Rs 7,020, leaving » balance of £520 (Re. §,200) 
Of 3,738, the total number of ‘registrations during the year 1874, 
twonty-three wore wills, fifty-eight were documents affecting mov- 
able, and 3,657 documents affecting immovable, property. Of the 
last class, in addition to $42 miscellancons instruments, twenty-cight 
Ye deeds of git, 1420 wore dens of sal, and 1,867 morigages. 
‘The registered value of the total immovable property transferred was 
£185,200 (Rs. 18,52,000). 

Oriminal Justice.—At present (1874) eighteen officers sharo tho ad- 
‘ministration of criminal justice in the Broach district. Of these, six are 
magistrates of the first class, seven of the second class, and five of the 
third class. Of the magistrates of the first class three are Europeans 
two covenanted civilians, and one a commissioned military officor, 
and three are natives. With regard to the local jurisdiction and 
powers of these magistrates, two of them are pliced in a special 
Position,—the district magistrate invested with a general supervision 
ver the whole of tho district andthe saperintendent of polis, whoso 
Powers ns a magistrate are limited to such as aro required for his 
Mork as.a police officer. “There emsin, herfoo, fone first 

‘magistrates, with an average charge of 864 square miles, and 
opalation of 67,580 soula. In tho year 1874 the first class ninjaat 
trates decided 543 cases. These officers have, ns assistant and 
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depaty collectors, revonne charge of the parts of the district in which 
they exercise magisterial powers, Of magistrates of the second 
class thero aro seven, with an aveToge change of 208 square ales 
‘and a population of 50,046 souls. In 1874 magistrates of the second 
class decided 782 casos. Besides their magisterial duties, officers 
Of this class exerciso revenue powers as assistant collectors or a8 
mémlatdare in chargo of sub-divisions, Of magistrates of tho third 
‘lass there were five, with an average charge of 291 squaro miles, aud 
fa population of 70,064 souls, In 1874 magistrates of the third 
class decided 415 criminal cases. Bosides boing mogistrates, men 
of this class are head clerks in the offices of the different mdmlate 
digs, Brom tho tablo of offences given below, andor the head of 
otic it wil won that daring the ive years ending with 1873, 

706 offences, or one offence for every 129 of the population, wore 
‘oh an average committed. Of those, there wero on an average 
thirtoon murders and attempts to commit murder, from two to threo 
culpable homicides, forty-one casos of grievous hurt, twenty-five 
gang and other robberies, and 2,624, or 97 per cont of the whole, 
minor offences. 


Police —Tho force employed for the preservation of order consisted 
in 1773 of two bodies, ono appointed by government, the other 
engaged by tho village communion. Tho govorntont police foro, 
including both foot and horse, was distributed in bands posted at 
stations, or thina, in difforent parts of the district. Bach post: con 
sisted of two or three mon under » commandant, or thinddér. ‘Their 
duty. was to koop movingg about and presorve tho poaco within the 
limita of theircharge, ‘ho village watchmen, by caste chiefly Kolis, 
‘Talévida, and Bhils, armed with bows and arrows, wore, under tl 
rune of warfania, engaged hy tho managers of veges with, the 
view of protecting the village lands from tho attacks of the maranders, 
‘whom at that time the count infested. ‘The total strength, 
tho vllago wate in tho 162 villagus of the Broach district wn in 
176 estimated ab from 1,215 to 2,000 men They were paid by the 
of, on an average, throo acres of land to each man, At that, 
ino, asd nn lato an L828, it would soom that watehien of this clas 
‘wore not permanently attached to a villago. ‘The headman of the 
village regulated his supply of police according to the state of the 
istrict, increasing the number when the garisidi# wero ont, and 
dismissing some of tho force as long as the gardside remained quict, 
Besides the force distributed in posts throughout the district, there 
‘was anothor class of state police, whoso duties wero civil rather than 
criminal, ‘These men were the revenue peons, employed chiefly to 
[fused tho prodaoe stored aftor harvet inthe vilage gretavyard. ‘he 
tty expense of kosping up this body of pos was in 1800 eatinntad 
tho 108 Broach villages at from £1,000 to £1,500 (Res, 10,000 to 
15,000), ‘There was also a troop of horse, who, on a monthly’ pay of 
80s. (Its, 15) each, wore employed in assisting in the collection of the 
oven, being billuted upon wilages buekwrand in paying the state 
deman 
On again occupying theBroach territories in1803, the British autho- 
rites mnininined the existing aystom of polio post, and) continued 
to employ those of the revenue peous who were footmen, As their 
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services in raising the revenue were no longer required, the troop of 
mounted peons was disbanded. In addition to the bodies of ten 
stationed at the different police posts, it was, at the same time, deter 
mined local semni-military corps, This militia, eibandi, 
was form, ‘sufficiently plain and unmilitary, to make 
them easily distinguished from regular troops.’ They were armed 
with repaired firelocks and such other weapons as were deemed locally 
advisable, and arrangements were made for teaching them n cortain 
amount of drill. 

‘Tho strength of tho corps, which originally stood at 200, was in 





"1805 increasod to 266 men. ‘Of tho whole number 100 wore effective 


nilitia, and the rest were chosen from among the revenue péons. 
‘The former received 10s, (Ra. 5), and the latter Gs. (Rs, 8) a month, 
‘Tho corps was shortly afterwards raised to the position of a military 
‘body! A European officer was placed in command, and the moni- 
bers made amenable to the rulos of martial law. Tho total strength 
of the ‘was, at the same time, increased to 434 men, and the 
charges debited’ to tho military department. The monthly cost ot 
the corps amounted to £290 4s. (Its. 2,902)? From the body of 
troops thus formed and disciplined, th guards required by the 
{aici revonno, and commercial departments ware suppl.” Tho 
commandant of the corps was Lieutenant 8. J. Robertson. 

By the change introduced in the year 1818, under which tho office 
of district magistrato was transferred from the judge to the collector, 
the police of thedistrict camo under the management of the Intter 
officer. At that time the total strongth of the police force, dixtinot 
from the body of militia, was 170 men. Of these, twenty-one wore 
horsemen, 141 peons, and eight thinddrs and clerks. At the time 
of tho transfor the district magistrate, on tho ground of the recont 
oquisition of the lands of Jambusar, A’mod, and Dehej, applied for 
fn lucrease of strvogth, bat thia application was not grantos, govern: 
ment holding that tho revenuo establishment of poons was adequate 
for the additional police work required.? 

On the subject of police, Mr. Eiphinstone in 1821 wrot 
offences are those of a very settled country. ‘The 
from gang robberies or invasions of prodators Kolis. ‘The Kolis, 
indeed, are among the most respectable cultivators, one out of 
four of the headmen are of that caste. ‘The Bhils ocoupy 
here the place of the Kolis beyond the Mahi, but even they are nob 
turbulent. Robbers used sometimes to come from Réjpipla, and 


¥ Government order dated 2ad April 1805, Revenue Department, 
# The following are the details of this corps s— 
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still come from Dehogém.”! But, in spite of tho apparent efficiency 
‘Of the polico in 1821, within two years the Kols again proved 
‘unruly, ‘Tho country fell back into astate of disorder such as had not 
boon known sinco tke beginning of the century. ‘The cause of those 
Koli outbreaks has not been traced, ‘There was a general feeling of 
uneasiness, and a common belief that tho gardvids were at the bottom 
of the disorder. And this was not unnatural, seeing that by a recent 
order the gardeiés had been forbidden to levy their claims direct 
upon villagers, and their receipts had boon limited. to cortain fixed 
‘payments from the government treasury, How far the gandaide acted 
‘as instigators does nob appear. But it would seem that the actual 
marauders were Kolis, and that thoir excesses wore immediately duo 
to the eaptare of one Wali Khén, a popular bandit For sovoral 
years after those disorders had been suppressed, the number of yang 
Fobberies would seom to have remained unusually largo. “Tho crime 
‘of gang robbery,” wrote the district magistrato in 1890, “is by fine 
tho most froquent in this sub-collectorate, The offenders are chiefly 
Bhils, Kolis, and other mon of low caste. ‘The greater proportion 
of these robbories are committed by Bhils belonging to tho company's 
torritorios, ‘Thoso mon are aided by thoir friends living in neighbour 
ing states, and the ease with which they can escape out of British 
torritory is one of the chiof causes of the froquency of offences of this 
class.” As will be soon from the atatistios of crime given helow, the 
number of gang robberies has considerably decreased of lato years, 
and, with the exception of tho Pérsi and Musalmén riots in 1857, 
the pence of tho district has seldom been broken, 


Inquiries mado in 1831 showed that tho establishments of vill 
pie consisted of e mah pote as ead of tho vllgy, nd under 
im of a body of Bhils, Taldvids, and Kolis, varying in number 
‘according to tho sizo of the village, or according to proscription, ‘Tho 
Village police were bound to guard and protoct tho property of tho 
il ‘and of travellers, to assist their head, the pate, in preserving 
peace, and in apprehending offenders ; and, acconting to the custom 
Of the country, when the footsteps of a robber wero traced into their 
village lnnds, they wero bound either to tako up the marks and track 
thom on till they reachod the limits of the village, or, along with the 
Jeopl of thoi village, to make good ho vlan of the property stolen 
At prosnt (1870) the total numberof village serrnts available for 
Tevenuo and police daties, is returned at 5,851, representing » 
Yearly chargo to tho state of £0,309 (Its, 93,000). 


‘Since 1818 several changes have been made in the constitution and 
strength of the district police, In 1828 tho systom of posts was 
‘abolished, the heads of villages were entrusted with certain police 

‘and the chief sub-divisional reyenne officer was made respon- 
Kible for tho police superintendence of his revenue chargo. At tho 
fame timo the strength of the local corps was reduced from 434 to 
182, and the number of peons engaged in police dutios raised. from 
141 to 659, of whom 497 were employed solely as policemen, and 
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Chapter IX- the rest served partly in the revenue and partly in the police depart- 
“Administration of Monts. Undor the changes made in 1852! the local corps was abolish- 
Tuties ed and its membors, incorporated with, the district police formed the 
rmsisys, armed or disciplined part of tho now force. In the yenr 1873 tho 
total strength* of the district, or regular police force, was 417, Of 
District poli these, under the district superintendent, two were subordinate officers, 
seventy-seven inferior subordinate officers, twenty-two mounted 
polico, and 315 foot police. Tho cost of maintaining this force was 
4s follows. The one European officer—the district superintendent of 
polico—received total annual salary of £685 18s, (Rs, 6,859) ; the 
two snbordinato officers a yearly salary of not less than £120 (Rs. 
1,200) each ; and the seventy-seven inferior subordinate officors a 
yearly salary of less than £120 (Rs, 1,200) each, or a total yenrly 
‘cost of £2,155 4e, (Rs, 21,552). ‘The pay of the twenty-two mount- 
‘ed and 315 foot police came to a total sum of £4,015 14s, (Ra. 40,157). 
Besides tho pay of the officers and mon, thero was 0 total annual sum 
of £267 8%, (Rts, 2,674) allowed for the horses and travelling 
‘expenses of the superior officers 5 £132 da, (Rs, 1,322), annual pay 
ond travelling allowance for their establishments; and £321 4a. 
(Rs, 3212) s year for contingencies and other expenses,—making 
total nonual cost to government, for tho district police, of £7,577 
12s, (Rs, 75,776), On the basis of an area of 1,458 square miles, and 
‘8 population of $50,822 souls, the total strength of tho polico of the 
Broach district is one man to every 3°49 square miles as compared 
with the area, and one man to every 840 souls ns compared with 
the population. ‘The cost of maintenance is equal to £5 48, (Rs. 52) 
x square sila, or 54d. (us. 8-6) por head of the population. Of the 
total strongth of 417, inclusive of the superintendent, fifty-sovon— 
twelve officers and forty-five constables—were employed ax uals 
foyer treasuries and lock-ups, or as escorts to prisoners and. trea 
‘sure ; nine—ono officer and eight constablos—were employed to guard 
jails; 283—fifty-fivo officers and. 228 constablos—wore engaged on 
‘other duties; and sixty-cight—twelve officorsand fifty-six constablos— 
were stationed in towns and municipalities. Of the whole number, 
exclusive of tho district superintendent, 180 were provided with firo- 
‘arms and 286 with swords or battens; 210, of whom sixty were officers 
and 150 constables, could read and writo; and sixty-two wero under 
instrnotion, With the exception of the superintendont of police, who 
‘was a European, and tho district inspector, a Eurasian, the members 
of the polico force wore all natives of India. Of these, 200 were 
Muhammadans, twenty-four Brahmans, twenty-cight Rajputs, sixty 
. Maréthés, 102 other dus, and one was Parsi, Of 151, the total 
amber of persons scousod’ of heinous crimes, forty, or 26-40 por 
Dy 




















cont, were convicted ; and of £4,425 Gs, (Rts. 44,258), the value of 
the property alloged to have been stolen, £2,204 89. (Rs, 22,044), 
of 49°81 per cent, of the whole, wore recovered. Of the five Gujarat 
Aistricts, the Broach returns showed in 1878 the lowest proportion of 
convictions to arrests. On theothor band, in the recovery of stolen 
property, this district held the first place, 





2 Acts XXVIL, XXVIIL, and XXIX. of 1552, 
* Police report of the Bombay Presideney, 187% 
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‘The following is a summary of such details as aro available rogard- 
jing the comparative amount of crime at different. periods ioe tho 


Chapter TX. 


introduction of British rule. ‘Tho total number of offences committed Admipisteation Of; 


in the year 1845 was 2,166, or, on tho basis of the consus returns of 
1846, one crime to every 131 inhabitants ; ton years later, in 1855, 
the figures were 2,149 crimes, and the proportion, on the basis of the 
‘census returns of 1851, one crime to every 135 inhabitants ; and for 
tho five yours ending with 1873 the avarago total yearly numberof 

imes has been 2,700, or, on the basis of tho census returns of 
1872, one offence to every 129 inhabitants. A comparison of the re- 
turns would soem to show that, in the matter of murdora and culpa 
ble homicides, thero has been but little change. For the five years 
ending with 1848 there wero, on an average, loven casos of murder 
‘against thirtoen in the five years ending with 1873, while tho corre- 
sponding averagos for culpablo homicide wero three and two rexpeo- 
tively. Under the head of robberies, including dacoities and thefts 
of catile, there isa marked falling off, the average for tho throo years 
eaiing with 1879 being fty-sis, compared with 900 for the 
three years ending with 1846, and $76 for the corresponding period 
Detwoon 1834 and 1836, both inclusive, ‘The principal dotails of 
erimo and of th working of tho police daring tho five yoars ending 
‘with 1873 will bo fonnd in tho following tabular statenient :— 


Blatomout showing tho etatistice of Ori 
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As compared with other parts of British Gojarit, the district of 
or Brouch had in 1873 the greatest number of murder cases. 


"Tho two classes of the Bronch people most addicted to the crime 
of marder are the cultivating Bohords and the Kolis. Some of these 


Statistics oterime, Mardors aro marked! with cireumstances of special cruelty. ‘The fol- 


1915-1573, 


owing easo,! which occurred in 1878, may bo taken as an example : 
‘On the night of the 5th Febraary, one mad Séle, a Bohora, re- 

tod to the police patel of Tankéria that » Bhil boy, named Kaslu 
Fihavsing, whom ho iad employed to watch his orops, had boon 
nasatliodwith a, hatchet, and murdored by threo Bohorés, Ahmad 
‘Adam, Umar A’datn, and Umar Bagas. He gave tho names of two 
‘witnestes, and said that cithor himself or his father was the intended 
Yietim, bat that tho Bhil was killed by mistake. On further inquiry, 
it was discovorod that tho informant, Ahmad Sélo, was hitsolf tho 
murderer, and that the life of the inoffensive Bhil had been sacrificed 
by him with the view of bringing into trouble the threo men above- 
‘mentioned, against whom he owed agradge, Ahmad Silo confessed 
the murder, and was hanged at the villago of Tankéria on the 4th 
Suly 1873, 


‘Tho following details of « murder committod by a Hindu, a Koli 
by caste, aro from the polico report for the year 1872: About 10 
Aw.on the 6th May 1871, the police patel of Gajera, a. village 
in the Jambusar sub-division, heard that kites and othor birds of 
prey wore flying around and hovering over an old well at tho 
Sorter of the Hindu tursing-grousd, Oa reaching tho spot bo we, 
‘tthe bottom of tho well, a body, much decomposed, lying with the 
hhond separated from tho trank, and closo by the body « billshook, 
‘Tho police patel immediately reported what ho had seen to the chief 
constablo at Jambusnr. Fro inguiries made by the police the 

‘was identified as that of one Mahékili, a Koli woman, who 
had, fifteon or sixtoon years proviously, run away from hor husband 
with aman of inforior caste, After keoping her for about two years, 
‘her paramour had turned her off, andl she had since been living alone at 
Gajera.. She usod to visit hor children secretly, nnd was particularly 
attached to Gubha, one of her soris, Out of the money she earned 
sho had spent Inge amount in paying the expenses attending his 
Imarriage, About one ad's half mouths provious to her murder abo 
hhad boon vory ill. She sont for Gubha, and told him she did not expect 
to reoover, and asked him to make arrangements for her faneral, 
telling him thot he wonld find £6 (Rs. 60) buried in a certain ploce, out 
of which he could defray the expense. -Mahékali, however, got well, 
‘and Gubba, who had meanwhile possessed himself of the £6, would 
not return the money ; the deceasod importuned him frequently, bat 
without any result, nnd at last she threatened to prosecute ‘him, 
Gubho, being much annoyed by her, determined to murder her. Ho 
went to his mother at Gajera on the 8rd May, and requested her to 
Accompany him to his house, promising that if she came he would 
Pay her the amount he was indebted to her. On the road, close to 
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the well, he had placed in ambush his two cousins, Whon he arrived 
‘At Ho spot with his mother, he pretonded to hinvo run a thorn into 
his foot, and asked her to sit down for short time till he pulled it 
out; directly the poor old woman sat down, he hit her a blow on 
the head with a billchook, “He then sot to work, and disfzared the 
face as much as possible, in order that it might’ not be identified ; 
next he cut the head off, and disrobed the corpse, intending to burn 
the clothes. With tho clothes undor his arm, he was throwing the 
ody into the well with the bill-hook when his foot sli Tn saving 
himself he put out his arms, and the clothes and bill-hook fell into 
tho water. ‘The bill-hook was identified, and Gubha convicted. 


Juils—With the exception of secommodation provided for a few 
mdar-trial prisonore at tho. hed-quartors of each sub-division, thore 
‘aro no prisona in the Broach district, ‘There was formerly a district 
juil in the city of Broach, but in 1861, along with the court of the 
Aosistant jadgo, th jul asomovod to Surat, Subsoquently, in 1872, 
this bailing, which is eapnblo of aoommodating eighty prisoners, 
‘was converted into a xubordinato jail, with o staff of a jailor and two 
sistant wardors, on salaries amounting in the agigrogate to £4 
(Rs. 40) a month, | It was found, however, that, as compared with the 
cost of its maintenance, tho jail was but little usod ; the daily averogo 
‘strength of the convicts in 1872-73 being only four, and tho total 
Humbor of prisoners confined but 120. For this reason, and becauso 
of the difficulty of finding any hard labour for tho prisoners, the sub- 
ordinate jail was closed from the Ist January 1874.! All prisonors 
fare now conveyed by rail to the district jail in Surat. 





Government Resolution No, 40, dated 11th December 1873, Judicial Department, 
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CHAPTER X. 
REVENUE AND FINANCE. 


Under the last nawhb of Broach (1768-1772) the average yearly 
rovenuo of his. territories was estimated at about £60,000 (Is. 
600,000). Of this amount. £40,000 (Ra, 4,00,000) aro sot down as 
tho rovonue, and the remainder as the receipts from customs, tributes, 
tnd a variety of cosses, Of tho wholo rovenne about forty per cent 
‘went to the nawab and sixty por cent to the Géekwér' ‘The British 
Diflcors, first placed in charge of affairs at Broach, complained that, from 
combination among the native officials, it was not possible to gain 
f trae account of the resources of the district, No financial details 
for the first two years of British management (1773-1775) are avail- 
blo, Bat it was afterwards found out that the existonce of several 
‘conses, formerly loyied by the nawéb, had been kept hid from tho 
British officers” During the first season only £24,726 (Rs. 247,260) 
‘wore realized under the head of Iand revonuo, Fuller information is 
prailable for tho year 176, ‘The total reyontie of that soason, from 
tho 162) vilage that thon, constituted the Broach settlement was 
£50,171 14s, (Rs, 501,717) ‘This amount was mado up of the fol- 
Towing items: land ‘revenue, £36,995 (Re, 9,09,050); customs, 
£2 04 (Rs 50,840) coinage, L587 (Me 5,370); taxes and dutios, 
‘£21678 (its. 20,780) ;nnd tributes,’ £5,478 (Rs, 64,780). At that timo 
(1776) tho state of the Broach territories would sooth not to have 
eon prosperous. Of a whole area, estimated at 215,604 ncros, there 
‘wore said in 1776 to be only 104,232 acres, or 50°61 per cent, under 
cultivation ; and of the area under cultivation only 54,413 acres, of 
49°81 per cont, wero noknowlodged by the district rovenue officers to 
be in the possession of tho state, Tho rest, thoy asserted, was 
slionstd, held by gansta and other mortgagee. Tn ution to tho 
foxactions practised by manotiddrs and gardaiés, it would soom that 
tho sharo of the crop claimed by the state was at that timo very 

From inquiries made by the commission of 1777, it spears 
that, from the whole crop, twenty-five per cont was at that timo de- 
Auoted for the expense of collection, and the remaining seventy-five 
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cont divided equally between the caltivator and the government." 
demand was, however, considered excessive, and a reduotion 
‘made, under which the cultivator would receive #ths of the produce 
Glear of every charge. With this arrangement the heads of villages 
Goclared that not an acre of land would remain uncultivated, 
first pr Of the commission was that ten per cent should ‘be de- 
Guotad for charges of collection, and fifty per cent wonld remain to 
the government and forty to the cultivators. ‘Tho allowance of ten 
per cent would amply defray all charges and rondor additional assoss- 
Treats unnecessary.” By this chango the commission wore inclined 
to hope that, when the survey was introduced and the country be- 
came proper tranquil, an additional rovenue of £1 5,000. (Re, 
$150,000) would bo realized,“ And if,” they went on to say,“ the 
country of tho threo lakhs (A’mod, Jambusar, and Dehej), and the 
improvements that could bo mado’ upon it, are added, the revenues 
‘witch our honourable masters will derive from this sottloment, will 
fo #0 considerable that, we trust, tho presidency of Bombay will be 
no longer tho heavy burden it hitherto has proved to the company.” 
During the following years (1778-1783) the Broach territories would 
oem fo havo mado soi progress, From a summary of the rovannes 
Herivod from tho British possessions that were coded to the Marithés 
in 1783, it uppoars that tho Bronch territories contributed £68,010 
‘Ra, 6,890,100), ‘Tho increased amount. recovered from tho district 
Hetwoen 1776 and 1783 was chiefly under the head of land revenue, 
‘Mhin tom rose from £36,005 (Re, 8,69,050) to £61,414 (Rs, 614,140), 
amadyance apparently, in largo measure, duo to the redemption by 
the stato of land formorly held in mortgage by district officers and 
other alionoes,. Besides tho area of land redeemed in this way, the 
survey of 1,778 brought to light that tho actual arca of state land 
‘vas 28,000 seros more than had formerly been supposed. 

‘When tho timo (9th July 1788) drow noar for the transfor? of tho 
Broach villages from the British to Sindia, Mr. Forbes tells how the 
jnlubitants“ot ' Broach execrated the approaching change, dreading, 
the arrival of the Mardthés, No prayers, no ceremonies, no, sacri- 
fices wero loft, nporformed by tho different castes and religious 

Foasiawa to implore the continuance of the British government.’ 
Afr. Forbes would naturally, beforo leaving, see most of those who 
Personally Tost by ‘tho change of rulers. But there would soem to bo 
Ritio reas to doubt that the people of the district, on the whole, were 
more lightly taxed undor tho British than under the Marithés, As 
soon aw the transfer had taken place, a system of farming the revenue 
wren introduced, and under it the state demand from tho district rose 
From £08,910 to £85,000 (Rs, 6,89,100 to Rs, 850,000). Tho frat 
rovenno farmer was one Gopilréy, who rented the villages of tho 
‘Aistrict on a soven years" lense, from 1788 to 1791, ‘The amount he 
greed to pay. was, £85,000 (Rs 850,000) ; bu from this total sum 
fa as allowed to deduct £17,500 (Rs. 1,75,000) for the expense of 
Collecting his revenne and for maintaining tho garrison nt Broach. 
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In 1791, when tho term of his leaso fell in, Gopélrdy was outbid by 
his opponent Lallabhii, the district accountant, who offered to pay 
‘yearly sum of £100,000 (Rs, 10,00,000) for the right of farminig 
the reyenne. Lallubhéi’s offer was accepted, and, as before, ho was 
allowed a deduction of £17,500 (Rs, 1,75,000) to meet. the charges of 
collection, An acount has already been given of Lallubhii’s lease, 
how he levied now cesses, and, in 1705, falling to moot is ongoge 
ments, waa thrown into prison, Lallnbhéi was succeeded by his 
principal editor Parbhudés, ‘Tho torms on which Parbhudés 

to tako up the farm were, that he should pay a yearly sum of 
£204,000 (Rs, 9,40,000), with tho. usual deduction of £17,500 (Rs, 
1,75,000) on account of the cost of collection. Parbhudés was still 
revenue farmer in 1803, when the lands of the Broach district again 
fell into the hands of tho British, 


Colonel Walker, both personally and through the chief local revenno 
officer, Mr, Steadman, mado a careful examination into the amount 
of revenue drawn from the district during the years of Martha rule, 
eee of this inquiry was to show that, for tho twelvo yours 
ing tho capture of Broach in 1803, tho avorage yearly amount 
Teoovred by Sindin wae £75,500" (Ra, 7,85)000) Ts 1908 e nates 
mont of tho resources of the district was drawn up. ‘This, when com 
Yrred with the corresponding return for 1776, shows, in tho arwa of 
government cultivated land, on increase of 91°86 per cent, from 54,413 
sicres in 176 to 104,402 acres in 1803. ‘This change would seem to 
havo been chiefly duo to the much smaller extent of land entorod in 
1803 ns alicnated. ‘Tho docreaso under this head alone amounted to 
12,825 nores, tho total area having doclined from 15,269 acros in 
176 to 2,444 ncroa in 1803, How this land had beon recovered 
from tho hands of the alionoos is not shown, but it would soom to 
havo been the work partly of the alienation committeo (1778), and to 
‘be duo partly to resumptions by the farmors of rovenue under Sindia’s 
rule, With regard to the amount of rorenye recovered by tho alate 
im this increased area, 

Pee Bate Danan, 1008, it would seom that, os 
compared with an osti- 
mated ayorage of about 
£60,000. (Re, 6,00,000) 
before the first settlement 
of the British at Broach 
31779, and ofan average 
income of about £55,070 
(Rs. 5,50,700) during tho 
ton years (1773-1783) of 
tho ‘first British settle 
ment, the district, as 
shown inthomargin,yicld- 
ed in 1803 a total revenue 
sino. t0. its rulers of £103,319 
20, (Rs. 10,833,191). ‘The 
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‘mount recovered under the headof land rental £09335 (It, 038,900), 
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is but little more than the average raised from the land daring the 
Inter yoars (1780-1782) of the first period of British management. 
‘Tho additional cosses had boen introdaced for the most part during, 
the years in which Lallubhsi was farmer. ‘The levy of most of theso 
‘coses was continued by tho British, as, on inquiry, it was found that 
they wore many of them revivals of taxes formerly enforced during 
tho timo of the nawéb. 


Besides tho payment of £103,190 (Rs, 10,81,000) made to govern- 
‘mont, it was found in 

Blatement of euldiional exactions (1800) 1803 that the cultivators 

of tho district were sub- 

jeot to many other exac- 
tions. ‘Those exactions, 
‘ag shown in the margin, 
amounted altogether to 
£68,411 (Rs. 6,84,110), 
raising the whole’ sum 
taken from tho cultivae 
tors to £171,730 (Rs, 
17,17,800), This, on a 
total “aren of 242,598 
acres, represents n rate of 
noatly fourteen shillings 
por ncro (Rs. 3} por bigha), or, on tho area of 155,412 acres at that 
time returned as under cultivation, an incidence of nearly £1 26, por 
‘cre (Ra. 5} por bigha). ‘There was, it was said, moro land under 
cultivation nt that timo than the aron entered in the returns, so that, 
the actual incidence would be loss than that shown above, Accord 
ing to another estimate framed at that time tho ayorage ol or 
‘acto was slightly in exooss of £1 12s, (Rs. 8 por bigha), a rato lovied 
only once in two years, the land being allowed to lio fallow evory 
alternate season,” The average yearly incidence of taxation in 1803 
ay, thoroforo, bo roughly vstinatod at about sixtocn shillings an 
ore (Re. 4 por bigha). 
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In 1805 tho total rovenuo amounted to £115,061 (Rs. 11,50,610), 
‘This would seem to have boon m good season. Tho collector wrote; 
the bunir rates are high, the nssossment in ovory respect moderate, 
and tho people, by having advances made to them at one instead of 
st three por cont a month, will be ablo to pay the goverament dues 
with ease.” 


‘Tho oariost yout for which a copy of tho balanco sheet of th dis 
trict is available is 1823-24, Sinco that time many changos hayo 
boon introduced in the systom of keeping accounts. But, as far na 
‘possible, the different items have beon brought under their corre 
sponding hoods of uccount according to tho system at present in foros. 











4 The amounts of Land revenue wero in 178081, £64,000 ; in 1781-82, 261,414 ;and 
in 178288, £60,210, 
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Exclusive of £56,788 (Rs. 6,67,380), the adjustment on account 
of alienated land, the total transactions that appear in the district 
balance sheet amount to receipts, £914,167 (Rs. 141,670) in 1874-75 
gaint £210.14 (Rs. 21,06,140) in 1823-24, and’ charges, £284,513 
(Rs, 28,45,190) in 1874-75 against £180,201 (Rs, 18,02,610) in 
1828-24. Exclusive of departmental miscellaneous receipts and sums 
received in return for services rendered, such as the receipts of the post 
and telegraph departments, the amount of revenne raised in 1874-75 
under all heads—imperial and provincial services, local funds, and 
Tunicipal revenues—amounted to £284,351 (Rs. 28,48,510), or, on a 
PoPulation of 350,322, an incidence per head of 16. 24d. (Ra. 8-1-10). 

1823-24 the whole amount of revenue raised was £200,570 
(Rs. 20,05,700), or, according to the opolation ofthe district at that 
time, 229,527 souls, an in of taxation head of 17s. 1d. 
(Rs. 88-8). “During the interval of fifty years the following changes 
have taken place under the chit head ofthe distoet receipts nnd 





and Revenue—The receipts under this head, which includes 85°5 
cent of the entire revenue of the district, have risen from £168,749 
its. 16,87,490) in 1823-24 to £218,894 (Rs, 21,838,040) in. 1874-75. 
From the statement noted in the margin it will be seen that this 
increase is, nt least in part, 
due to the enhancement of 
the state receipts nrisin 
from tho large area of lan: 
brought under cultivation. 
Another cause of this in 
ercase has been the nddi- 
tional levies recovered 
‘since 1863 from all alienat- 
ed lands, except the servico 
lands held by cortain vil- 
aud district ofcrs 
ie charges under 
head show an sie 
from £8,825 (Rs, 88,2 
£18,348 (Rs. 1,83,480). ‘This ‘spparent increase in Asay ‘of col- 
the land-tax is tpi due to an increase in the number and 
aan enl tof the salaries of officers employed in collecting 
therovenues, and in part is the result of the change n administration 
under which the services of hereditary officers have boss dispensed 
‘with, and stipendiary officers employed in their stead. 


‘The following statement? contrasta: revenue recovered for 
the years from 1830-81 to 187s ae a 
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Statement showing the yearly Land Revenue of the Broach District, 
1830-1875. 
Year vere | renin 
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‘Stampe-—Receipta havo increased from £2,831 (Ra, 28,910) to 
£20,407 (its. 2041570); chargos have fallon from £848" (Rs. 8,480) 
to £405 (Rs. 4050), 


‘Boise, —Reooipts havo risen from £2,462 (Rs, 24,620) to £6,658 
(66580), and charges, which ts a now ito, stod in 187 at 
168 (Rs, 1,680). "Tho causes of the riso in the revonuo are 
the enhanceinent of tho rate of duty ; ii, tho lovy of a fresh tax in 
tho shapo of » shop ligence ; and iii, the introduction of more active 
‘compotition at the auction salos of tho right to manufacture and soll 
its and tédit ‘Tho following statement shows tho variations 
in the state revenuo derived from tho uso of tho different. farms 
of intoxicating substances at intervals during tho past forty-five 


yours — 


Blatement shoving tha yearly Excise Revenue of the Broach District, 
1892-1875. 


























(0) Donen fon varying from 5 to £20 (Ra 0 to Ra, 26) for sp een, 





1 ‘Tho sale proooeils of the farm of the liquor and Aldi shops, of tho Ankleswar wtib- 
Avision werd raised from £1,010 (Rs. 10,400) in. 1854-69 to £2,585 (Ia, 25,850) in 
1567-68, —Governmont Resolution No, 8848, dated Mth October 1868, 
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Statement showing the yearly Ezcise Revenue of the Broach District, 
1832.1835—continued. 




















Transit Duties, which in 1823-24 yicldod £15,533 (Re. 1,55,90), 
and cost to collect £272 (Rs. 2,720), have since been abolished, 


me and Justice—Receipts have rison from £61 (Rs. 610) to £528 
(Ra, 5,280), This amount is mado up of fines levied on. offenders, 
ing the samo time the charges have decreased from £12,813 
(Rs, 1,28,130) to £8,237 (Rs. 82,370). This falling off is chiefly duo 
10 the remonal of tho judges court, and to tho entering of polio 
charges under a separate 
Anscased Taxee—Tho entry under this head represonts the ro 
‘covery of arrears of income-tax. ‘The following table! shows the 
‘amount realized from taxes lovied sino 1860. Owing to the variety 
of their rates and incidence, it is difficult to make any satisfactory 
comparison of the results of the different taxes in force between 
1860-61 and 1871-72 -— 
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£ Ta, © Re, Re 

‘$9,208 | 5.02080 | 148,706 | 14,37,060 93,210 

90,863 | 9,08,630 | 1225604 | 19'25/040 67,120 

1is5W7 | 11,85,970 47400 

437,688 | 18/75, 580 also 

133,010 | 15,80, 100 40,770 





104,825 | 10,48,250 | 164,785 |16,47,850 
104,206 | 19,42,960 










Customs.—Reccipts have fallen from £11,226 (Rs. 1,12,260) to 
£1,007 (Rs. 10,070), and charges from £69 (Is,690) to . 
Tho deers undor tis hand S das cic Ks ihe falling of 2 





* Broach collector’ letter Na. 1354, dated 2nd July 1877, 
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‘Sall.—Reooipts havo increased from £207 (Rs, 2,070) to £6,722 
(Rs. 67,220),! and charges, of which there were formerly none, now 
amount to £887 (Rs. 8,870). The revenue derived from salt in 1823 
was the stato share of the proceeds of tho salt. works situatod in tho 
ow sterile lands near tho shores of the Gulf of Cambay. The pans 
of Dholia in Jambusar, Karodra in Wégra, and Katpor in Hansot 
woro closed in 1873, Under existing arrangements part of the salt 
consumed in the district is brought from the central salt work at 
Khiréghora (sixty-five miles west of Ahmedabad) by rail to Broach, 
Boa ule i nso importod by rail from works on tho coust ncar Seve, 
‘and some sea salt from the Cambay works passes across tho Mahi 
river into Jambusar. 


‘Pranfors.—Receipts have rison from £8,657 (Rs. 86,570) in 1828 
to £55,081 (Rs. 5,55,810) in 1874, and charges from £135,533 (Rs. 
13,55,880) in 1833 to £227,898 (Rs, 22,78 280) in 1874.” Tho ine 
roused receipts under this head of account are due chiefly (1) to tho 
reooipts on wecount of local funds, (2) to the remittances received 
from othor treasuries, and the amount held as deposits on necount of 
‘savings banks, and (3) to tho recovery of loans made to thdkora and 
others. ‘Tho increased charges are duo chiefly (1) to a large surplus 
‘balanco remitted to othor treasuries, (2) to the expenditure on account 
‘of local funds, and (3) to loans made to private individuals, 


‘The following statement: shows, in tabular form, tho contrasted 
dotals of tho balanco shoot of the: years, 1625-24 ed areas 
‘Tho figaros shown in black typo on both sides of tho balance shoot 
for, 1874-75 aro book adjustments. On tho rooaipt wide tho total, 
£56,738 12s, (Rs, 5,67,380), reprosents the additional rovonuo the 
Aistrict would yiold had nono of its Iands hoon granted away by the 
stato. On tho dobit sido, tho figures £11,400 Ge. (Rte. 114003) 
entered under tho head of land revenue, represent the rental’ of tho 
Innils gennted to villago headmen (excopt such as are engaged solely on 
police duties) and to village watchmen ; tho entry, £44,830 124, (Ra. 
4,48,396), under tho head “ Allowances and Assignments,’ ropresonts 
tho rontal of the lands granted to district hereditary officers, qurdsiie, 
‘nd othor non-sorvice claimants; the ontry, £402 I40,(Ra. 4,097), under 
the head ‘ Police,’ represents tho rental of tho lands granted to ‘ill 
hondmen employed solely on poliveduties. Onsh allowancos are, on tho 
other hand, treated as actual charges, and debited tothe different heads 
of account nocording to the nature of the grant. ‘Thus grants of cash 
to hudmon (exoopt sch a aro ongugod solely on polio duties) 
and watchmen aro included in £18,348 16s, (Rs, 183,498), the 
total of land revenue charges ; grants of cash to non-sorvico élaimants 
aro included in £5,073 8s, (Rs. 50,734), tho total of allowance and as. 
signmont charges ; nd grants of cash to villago headmen employed. 
tololy on police dutiow are inaladed fa £6,410 tSe, cis 84,196-8), the 
total of police charges — 











2 Au tho alt usa in the ltt imported, andi ald for athe place of manae 
faatre hs ua sno gids to the vlus of tele code inte abet 


* Tho Broach district was able in 1874.75 to wand £1 i 
to ola Brnsch distri treaury 1574 £177,500 (ta, 17,75,000, 
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Comparative Statement in Pounds Sterling of the Balanco 
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Sheet of the District of Broach in the years 1823-24 and 1874-75, 
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Regenne.and ——acal Funds.—Tho district local funds, which since 1863 havo 


Looal funds, 


been collected ‘for the promotion of rural education and for tho 
supply of roads, water, Grains, rest-houses, dispensaries, and othor 
Tasha cbjoota effecting the ovory-day oorsfort and cononience of 
tho rato-payers,’! amounted in the year 1874 toa total sum of £20, 
(Rs. 2,06,720), and tho expenditure to £21,408 (Rs. 2,14,080), Thi 
Tovanuie is drawn from threo sources, a special cess of igth in addi- 
tion to the ordinary Iand-tax, the proceods of eortain subordinate 
Jocal funds, and some miscellanoous itoms of revenue, The special 
coss, of which two-thirds are set apart’ as a road fund, and the re- 
mainder for the promotion of education, yielded in 1874 a revenue 
of 217104 (Re. 17,840). Bobordnate lon funds inloding wforry 
fund, a toll fond, a eattle-pound fund, and a school foe fund, yield 
£1,435 (Rs. 14,350), Governnont and private subscriptions amounted 
to £023 (Rs, 9,280), and miscollancons roceipts, including certain itoms 
of land revenue, to £1,160 (Rs, 11,600), or a total sum of £20,072 
(Rs, 206,720), : 

For administrative purposes tho local funds of the district aro 
Aivided into two main sections, those set apart for public works, 
‘and those sct apart for education. ‘Tho receipts and disbursements 
during the yoar 1874-75 under those two heads wore ns follows :— 


Loeal Funds Balance Sheot in Pounds Sterling, 1874-75, 
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* Government Resolution No, 655, dated 25th Fobruary 1574, 
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Acoording to the statomont received from the collector of the dis- Chapter X. 

ftiot, the following worksbave, since the nizodaction of, thesystemin Revenue and 
1863, beon executed or repaired out of the local funds. Yo open up ™*Finanes 
communications, ninaty-six miles of road have been mado, furnished. works enrie oat 
with eight bridges, and, aloug forty-throo miles, planted with trees, V°""3gaiten: 
‘To improve the water-supply, 245 wells and 274 tanks, eleven water- 
courses, and eleven water-troughs havo either been made or repaired, 
‘To help village education twenty-six schools, and for the comfort of 
travellers fifteen rest-houses and sixty village offices,’ chora, have been 
built or repaired. Besides those works twonty-four cattle-pounds and 
‘ono hospital have been constructed and two town walls repaired, With 
‘regard to the increaso of the water-supply, the most pressing want of 
the district, the collector (1874)w rites: “A little more than one- 
fifth of the receipts has been devoted to ater-supply, which every 
year receives the best attention of the committee, Much, howover, 
Tomains to be done towards mooting the wants of tho people of the 
‘sea-coast villages. This remark applies particularly to villages of this 
class in tho Wégra sub-division, many of which stand in groat ueod 
‘of supply of frosh water.” 

Municipal Revenues.—In the year 1874 there wero two municipali-- Municipalities, 
tica in tho dstrit, ono in tho eliy of Broach, entablished tn 1800,end 
tho other in the town of Jambusar, ostablishod in 1856, In that year 
therovenuo raised by both municipalities amounted together to £8457 
(Rs. 84,570). | OF this sum, £3,563 (Re. 35,630) wore rocovored from 
octroi duos, £828 {Bs 8,280) from & houso-taxy £2,484 (Is, 24,840) 
from a toll-tax and wheel tax, £400 (Ra, 4,000} from assossed taxes, 
and £1,182 (Ra. 11,820) from miscellaneous sources. Under theprovic 
sions of the Bombay District Municipal Act (No. VI. of 1873) Broach 
forms a city municipality, its funds, under the prosideucy of the col- 
lector, being administered by a body of commissioners, some official 
and others private, in the proportion of at least two of tho latter to 
one of the former, Under the samo Act Jambusar forms a town 
municipality administered by a body of commissioners, with the col- 
lector aa president, and the assistant or deputy collector as vico-prosi 
dent, the commissioners being chosen in the proportion of at least two 
non-official to each official member. 

‘Tho following statement gives for each municipality the receipts, 
charges, and the incidence of taxation in the your ending 31st Maro 
1874:— 

Municipal Balance Sheet in Poundle Sterling, 1879-74, 









































+ A part of the expenditure on village office is mot by government. 
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‘Cotton —At present (1874) an establishment in connection with the 
Cotton Frands Act (Bombay Act No. IX. of 1863) for preventing the 
adalteration of cotton is, under the control of the eollector of Broach, 
maintained at a total yearly cost of £1,627 (Rs. 16,270). This charge 
‘is mot from the cotton improvement fund framed under the provisions 
of the Act. Tho ovioblishment consists ofan inspector, who ie also 
inspector for Surat, drawing a monthly salary of £100 (Rs, 1,000), and. 
‘threo sub-inspectors, with monthly salaries varying from £8 to 
£12 (Rs, 80 to 120). OF tho.three sub-inspectors, ono is placed at 
Jambusar, where thoreare three factories ; onat Broach, where thero 
are nincteon factories; and one at Ankleswar, whoro there aro threo 
fnctories. ‘Tho Broach sub-inspector also looks after the presses at 
Péloj and Chamérgim, and tho Ankleswar sub-inspoctor aftor those 
‘at-Pénoli and Ddv. Each snb-inspector haa generally the assistance 
of one man. ‘The district inspector, through the collector, liconsos 
, travels through the district, examines cotton, and inspects 
@ ginning-factories. Under his orders tho sub-inspectors open 
cotton bales, testing abont twenty per cont. 














CHAPTER XI. 


INSTRUCTION. 


In the year 1878-74 thore wero 195 government schools, or, on ait 
average, one school for every twa inhabited villages, alienated as well 
‘as state, with an avorngo attondanco of 5,362 pupils (out of 7,357 
on the rolls), or 307 por cont of 174578, tho entire population’ not 
excooding twenty yours of age. 

‘Excluding chargos for suporintondence, tho total expenditure om 
‘education, on wooount of sided as wall as stato schools, amounted in 
1873-74 to £0,584 (Rs, 95,840), of which £081 (Rs. 9,310) woro debit~ 
ed to goverament and £8,658 (Rs, 86,580) to local and other funds. 

Under the dirootor of public instruction, and tho educational in- 
speotor, northorn division (Gujarét), tho education of tho district was 
in 1878-74 conducted by a local staff 340 strong. Of thoso, one was 
8 deputy educational inspector, with general charge overall thoschools 
of the district, drawing a yearly pay of £120 (Ra, 1,200), and tho 
rest woro masters of schools with yearly salaries ranging from £240 to 
£3 12s, (Ra. 2400 to Ra, 36), 


0f 195, the total number of govornmont schools, in 284 Gujarété 
only was taught, and in nino Urdu only. In one of tho rest instruction 
as givon oth in Hnglish and in Gajardtis and ono was o high 

shool, teaching English and ono classical languago (Sanskrit) up to 
tho standard required to pass tho university entrancotost examina 

ion, 

_In addition to tho stato schools there was in tho year 1878-74 one 
sided privato vornnonlar boyy school hold in tho town of Brosch, 
with au average attendance of forty-oight pupils ont of seventy-throo 
enrolled. Established by Sir Jamsedji Jijibhdi in 1860, this school 
received in 1865-66 from government a contribution of £8 (Rs. 80), 
Afterwards this grant was discontinued, and in its place, in 1873-74, 
‘£5 (Ra, 50) wore allotted from tho local coss fond. 

Bofore tho introduction of stato oducation every largo village had 
its private school tanght by a Bréhman, They could not, however, 
‘compete with schools helped or supported by state funds, and acoord- 
{ingly the nambor of this class of schools had, in 1873-74, fallen to 
thirty-thves, with an arérego attondauce of 1480 pupils During the 
rainy season some stray Brahmans venture to open tomporary shots 














» Lotter from the deputy educational inspector of Broach. 
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in thelarger that have not ment schools of their own. 
Babiasa ot ieae ages civ aril ply en stneatann tte Be 

Seas yee ed rs etic fan > stool Woe oe 
daring the rains and at harvest time is paid generally in kind, and 
sometimes in money. His total Sater alee ly_vary from 





£5 to £7 10s. (Rs. 50 to75). From the s, now furnished 
‘with government schools, teachers of this cl L it is said, to earn 
‘as mach as £15 (Rs. 150), and sometimes even more. Private schools 
in towns hare generally been established by tho forefathers of 
the present teachers. ‘owners of such schools have several 
sources of income. On entering, offers one shilling (8 as.) to 
the goddess of learning, Saraneati; cach school-day he brings for 
the master & handfal of grain, muthi; on holidays he brings the 
master a half-penny (one pice or }.anna). At certain stages of the 
boy’s course his parents pay a fee of one shilling (8 as.) ; when the 
pupil is going to be for teaching him the songs he 

ives his master two shillings (1 Re.), or, if his parents are well off, 
{he present will be as much as from six 0 ten sillings (Re. 8 to 5), 
Boys eeldom stay at these schools after twelve years old, and most of 
the pupilsare nnder ten. Girls do not attend such schools. Boys of 
frout six to eight are taught native tables, dak ; afterwards thoy fearn 
to write by tracing letters, mulékshar, on a sanded board, and by 
writing characters, ndma, with wet chalk on a black board. ‘They 
seldom learn to write well ; but mental arithmetic, his is tanght 
in these schools to perfection, and this part of their teaching has been 
adopted in state schools. ‘The boys go to their teachers’ dwellings ; 
and, as the house is often small, in the morning and evening the pupils 
tay be seen grouped on the side ofthe trest, in frontof the doer, 
working at their sums, or shouting out their tables. Tho position 
of the masters, and the religious clement in some of their teaching, 
helps them in their competition with the purely secular instruction 
given in state schools. 

‘The following figures show the increased means for learning to 
read and write offered by government to the people during the last 
five-and-twenty years. From returns furnished by the educational 
department, it would seem that the first state vernacular school was 
opened in the town of Broach in 1826. Four years later a second 
vernacular school was opened in Jambusar town. But no detailed 
information is available for the years before 1849, In 1849. there 
Wore six stato chooks, with n_srerage attendance of seventy-six 
pupils ; at ime independent private (indigenous) schools were 
returned at fifty-four, teaching, it was estimated, about 2,044 boys ;! 
the total average attendance was, therefore, 2,120, or, as shown by 
the returns of the census of 1845, 1-61 per cent of 130,878,* tho tot 
Popelation not exceeding twenty yours of age. In 1855-56 the num- 

of state schools had risen to éight, with an average attendance of 
398 pupils ; and independent private (indigenous) schools to cighty- 
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seven, with an estimated attendance of 2,840 pupils ; the total 
averagenumber of youths under instraction was, thorufore, 8,288, o, 
as shown by the consus of 1851, 2°23 per cont of 145,008,! the total 
Population ‘not exceoding twenty years of age. In 1865-66 the 
numbers, exclusive of those of independent private (indigenous) 
schools? and the pupils in them, had risen to thirty-seven schools, of 
which thirty-six were government ; and ono an aided private school, 
with an average attendance of 1,459 scholars, 1,413 of whom were 
being tanght in government, and forty-six in aided private schools. 
‘The total average number under instruction was, therefore, 1,459, or, 
as shown by the census of 1851, one per cent of 145,008, the total 
Population not exoceding, twenty, years of age. ‘Tho fgaray for 
1873-74 were, as shown above, 195 government, one sided private, 
and thirty-thice independent private (indigenons) schools, with an 
‘average attendance of 5,362, forty-cight, and 1,480 pepils respec- 
tively ; the total a1 ‘attendance was, therefore, 6,890, or, on the 
basis Of tho census of 1872, 3°94 per cent of the population not 
exceeding twenty years of age. A comparison with the returns for 
1849 gives, urbe, for 1873-74, an increase in the number of 
schools from sixty to 229, or 281°66 per cent; while of 174,578, the 
entire population of the district, not exceeding twenty years of age, 
3-94 por cent were under instraction in 1873-74 as compared with 
Y61 per cont in 1849. 

Of the figures for the years shown above,-in those for 1873-74 
only do girls’ schools appear. ‘There were, in 1873-74, seven girls? 
schools, with an average attendance of 139 pupils. 

‘The census returns for 1872 give for each of the chief races of the 
district the following information as to the proportion of persons able 
to read and write :— 

Of 49,744, the total Hindu male population not exceeding twelve 
‘yeurs, 4,619, or 9°28 per cent ; of 23,289 above twelve, and not ox- 
Coeding twenty years, 4,051, or 20°86 per cont ; and of 73,037 ex 
cooding twenty years, 16,347, or 22°38 per cent,—were able to read 
andwrite, or were under instruction. Of 46,098, the total Hindu 
female population not exceeding twelve years, 124, or 0-26 por cent 5 
of 20,126 above twelve, and not exceeding twenty years, 59, or 0:20 
Per cent; and of 65,738 exceeding twenty years, 103, or O15 per 
cent,—were able to read and write, or were under instruction. 

Of 12,458, the total Musalmin male population not exceeding 
twelve years, 1,177, or 9°45 per cent ; of 5,439 above twelve, and not 
‘excooding twenty yours, 1,160, or 21°33 per cent; and of 17,404 ex- 
‘cooding twenty years, 3,376, or 19°40 per cent,—were able to read and 
write, or were under instruction. Of 11,682, the total Musalmén 
female population not exceeding twelve years, 24, or 0°2 per cent ; of 
4701 above twelve, and not exceeding twenty years, 11, or 0°23 per 
cent; and of 17,354 exceeding twenty years, 16, or 0°09 per cont,— 
were able to read and write, or were under instruction. 





1 This nomber has been caloulated from the total population in 1851 on the basis 
cof the proportion given ia the Census Report for 1872. 
= Materials with regard to such schools for 1865-66 are not available, 
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Chapter XI. ‘Tho returns in question do not give corresponding details with 
Instruction. T°Bard to Pirdis, 





Bofore the year 1865-66 no returns, arranging the pupils accord- 

ing to raconnd re- 
ligion, wouldseem 
tohave been drawn 
up. The statement 
givon in the mar- 
gin shows that, of 
tho threo chiof 
713] 190) rnces of the dis- 
nos. trict, the Pérsis 
have the 7 


proportion of ther 
boysand girls under instruction, Since 1865 a considerable ndvanco 
hhas, it will bo soen, beon mado by the Musalméns. Tho increase 
rndor this lend is, according to tho deputy educntional inspector, 
almost entirely duo to tho fact that tho cultivating Bohorés, whose 
Yornnoular is Gujardti, have, within tho last ten years, begun to 
‘make uso of tho moans offered them for teaching their children, 


Of 800, the total number of girls enrolled in the seven ge 
ichools spoken of above, 237, or 7 por cont, aro Hindus ; 63, or 20°66 
per cont, Pérsis ; and 1, or 6°33 por cont, a’ Musalmin, 


Of 7,865, tho total number of pupils in governmont and aided 
private sehools in tho Broach district, there woro in 1875, 703, or °7 
cont, Bréhmans ; 451, or 5°78 por cont, Rajputs ; 18 Kéyasthe and 
bhus ; 865, or 10-09 por cent, of trading castos (Wenids and 
Bhiétids) ; 2,590, or 82:03 per cont, of cultivators (Kanbis); 408, or 
5:18 per cont, of artizans (goldsmiths, blacksmiths, carpontors, tailors, 
and others); 334, or 424 [per cont, of shop-keepors (such as oilmen, 
dealers in vegetables and hetel-leavos) ; 216, or 2-74 por cont, of 
Inbonrers (washermen, water-carriors, and others); 109, or 1°38 por 
cont, of low-castes (shoo-makers, sweepers, scavengers, and others) ¢ 
Uf 06185 per cont, miscellaneous (genealogists, grain-earvira, and 
thors); 1,532, or 19:43 per cont, Musalméns, of whom 086, or 12°68 
Yor cont, wore Bohords ; 393, or 4°01 per cont, Pérsia ; and forty of 
‘aboriginal and hill tribes. 

Of 109, the total number of low-casto pupils, only five were boys 
of the Dher (sweeper) and Bhangia (scavenger) castos, In the threo 
Kovernnient schools whero those boys attended, room was made for 

em on. tho vorandas of the schools. As there were so few pupils 
belonging to those classes, no special arrangements wore found te be 
necessary, 














TT gpg the, following tabular statoment, prepared from tho returns 


farnishod by, the educational department, shows in detail the 
number of schools and scholars with their oat te government:— 


Return of Government and Aided Schools in the Broach District én the years 1855-56, 1805.66, and 1873-74. 
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In conclusion, it may be useful to compare the present (1873-74) Chapter Xf 
rovison for teaching the town and the eonutry population of 80 ratraction 
In tho city of Bronch thore wore in 1878-74 nino government. "™™ Turek” 
schools, with an average attendance of 779 pupils. Of these, one Was poaoy, 
high school and ouo a first, grade anglo-vernacular school ; three 
‘were vernacular schools for bays ; ono was a girls’ school j oue & 
‘Musglmén Urdu school; and two evening schools. ‘Tho number of 
Papils enrolled was 1140, or 11 por cont of 35,52, tho entire popu 
lation of the city as given in the census roturns of 1872. The avor« 
total cost por pupil, ealelated on tho average attendance, was 
£1 17s, 1d, (Its, 18-88), ‘The English school, established in'1849, 
‘was in 1871-72 recognised ns 9 high school. ‘Since then six of ita 
pupils have passod thoir university ontrance test examination, threo 
in 1872, and the rost in tho yoarfollowing. In addition to the above 
nino govornmont schools, ‘thoro was, bosidos fifteen indopondont 
privato (indigenous) vernacular schools, ono aided private school. 


In tho town of Jambusar thero were in 1873-74 four government Jambusar, 
schools, with an average attendance of 210 papils, OF those, two wore 
‘Yornacular schools, ono for boya and tho other for girls ; one evening 
sohool; and one Musalmén Unda school. ‘Tho number of pupils en 

was 881, or 2°55 por cont of 14,924, tho entire population of 
the town as givon in tho consus roturns of 187, Tho avorago total 
Soa par pap, cleulted on tho avorago attndancs, was, 18s, Gi 
(Bs,0-3-4), There was besides one indopondont private indigenous 
Vernacular boys? school, 


Exclusive of tho towns of Broach and Jambusar, the district of Village education, 
Brouch was in 1873-74 provided with 182 schools, or, on an average, 
four schools for each nino inhabited villages. ‘Tho following state: 
ment shows tho distribution of those schools by sub-division:— 


Statement of Village Sehoots, 1873-74, 
































In Broach there is one library and one local newspaper. 
Tho Library, known as the * Réichand Dipchand Library,’ was Lites, 


established in’ 1859, A donation from Mr. Hakumatréi Dolatréi, 
the Deséi of Broach, and o present of 400 books by Mr. Soribsha 
» 705—07 


Nowspaper, 
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Dédébhéi gavo tho institution » good start. In 1864-65 the library 
received two fresh donations—oue from Mr. Réichand Dipchand, 
merchant of Bombay, of £400 (Rs. 4,000) and 1,000 books ; and tho 
Ober, the gift of £200 (Rs, 2,000), from another Bombey merchant, 
Mr. Kharsedji Kéma, Tho total number of books in the library 
2,505. 'Thore are soventy-cight subscribers, of whom thirteou aro 
first class, paying yearly subscription of £1 4s, (Its, 12) ; twelve aro 
socond class, paying 12s. (Rs, 0) ; and fifty-throo are third class, pay- 
{ng Gs. (Ra, 3). The sverngo annual revere is £77 10s, (Re. 770), of 
which £47 10s, (Rs. 475) uro collected in subscriptions, and £30 
(Hs. 800) aro granted out of municipal funds, Tho ibrary subsoribes 
to two Bombay English daily, and to twenty-three English and ver~ 
ancular wookly newspapers.’ Some zuonthly 

aro also taken in, 


‘Tho local newspaper, which has beon in circulation for fourtoon 
oars, is called the * Broach Wartinéu,’ or News. It is lithogeaphed, 
‘and published weekly at Bronch, 


In 1871 somo of tho inhabitants of Bronch joined together for 
the purpose of forming thetaselves into an association to bring ‘to 
the notice of govornmont such subjects ax stood in need of repro 
heating A committeo was chosen, and thore aro mid to bo tow 
about fifty-seven names on tho roll, ‘Tho subjects on which this 
‘association has addressed potitions to government are tho municipal 
house-tax, the non-agricultural cows, tho establishment of an aasint- 
tut judge's court at Broach, aud tho new Diatrict Municipal Act 
(VE of 1878). Since Soptomber 1874 no mooting has boen hold, and 
the association is now (1875) said to bo in ‘a stato of chronic stupor.” 

















ly papers nd magazines 


CHAPTER XII. 
PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Broach, although to Buropeans a trying climate, sooms to suit the 
constitution of the natives, and epidoinios are rarely heard of. About 
the boinning of tho prosont oontury sovero attacks of sunall-pox, nt 
ir of thrve or four years, were common, and sinco that timo 
the prevalence of sores, called the Broach boil, was noticed by somo of 
tho district officers: For somo years past, however, both of thoso 
forms of sioknoss are much less common thin was formerly the easo. 
‘Tho typos of diseaso most usually met in the district nro suid to bo 
aguo, skin discases, bronchitis, conjunctivitis, and otitis.! 

Thore were, according to tho consns returns, eighty-four porsons 
engagod in tho practice of medicine, Deduoting fourteon as tho 
numbor of thoso employed by government, there romain of native 
Prctitionors seventy, or ono to every 5,000 persons of tho popula 
tion, ‘Thoso mon bolong to two classes—Hindus, generally Brahe 
mans of tho Shrigod sub-division, and Musalméns, ‘The formor aro 
onorally culled aid and the Inttor hakin. Blondes those profos- 

jonal physicians, tho village barber, and in somo easos the potter, hing 
Knowledge enough to bleed or to sct a dislocated limb, Even among. 

who oarn a living as doctors, thoir acquaintance with modicino 

ia said to bo most limitod. ‘hoir ruling idow is that ovory drag, 
contains the propertios cithor of heat or cold. This. preparation 
thoy say is cooling, that heating, to the systom. A powtler is their 
fayourito form of proscription, and this gonorally contains a yarioty 
of ingrodients, the more tho botter. ‘They also givo thoir pationts 
rags to mako up into decoctions, Thore’aro about ten or twelve 
native akin, inthe town of Broach, Bat none of thom 
‘ever venture to perform an operation. sir surgical skil 68 NO 
farthor than the knowledge required to opon bolls, nbmcosse, and 
whitlows.? Among other medicines the native practitioners “uso 
opiam, antimony, salts of silver, mercury, and copper. 'Thoy also 
Avo foeling te pulse, oxmnining tho tongao and urine, tapping 
Moroheat and placing tho ear in tho noigkboushood ote bork 
‘They have many specifics or charms, Of these, tho following i used 
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in cases of jaundice. A quantity of dried asses’ dung is reduced to 
powder and placed ins closed bag. ‘The bag is then hung in the 
nock of a deep earthon pot filled with cold water, and allowed to re- 
tinin for one night. Next morning it is taken out, and, mixing 
sugar with the water the patient drinks for w dose a pint, ox even 
quart. 

In the district there are four dispensaries, all of which havo 
‘been established within the last five yours, and ono civil hospital at 
Broach. During the year 1873-74, 20,302 persons in all were treated 
in these hospitals, of whom 20,001 were ont-door and 301 wero 
in-door patients. Of theso institutions, the Broach civil hospital and 
the dispensaries at Jambusar and Tléy are provided with special 
buildings, the others being located in honses rented for the purpose. 
‘The total amount expended in checking disease in 1874-75 wns 
£1,894 (Rs, 18,040). Of this amount £1,823 (Rs, 13,280) were paid 
from state revenues, and £571 (Rs, 5,710) from local fands. 

‘The following details of tho working of these different institutions 
are taken from their annual administration report for 1873-74 


‘The returus and reports show that the total number of in-door 
cases treatod in 1873-74 was 281 against 800 of the year 1872-73. 
‘There remained nt the end of the year 1872-73 fiftcen persons in 
hospital ; 266 were frosh admissions,” Of the total treated (281), 251 
wero discharged, fifteen died in hospital, one died out of hospital, and 
fourteen remained under treatment. ‘Thore wero 5,865 out-pationts 
in 1873-74 against 6,730 in 1872-73, 

‘The Ankleswar dispensary was opened in the year 1870, ‘The 
snumber of out-pationts under treatment in 1873-74 was'8,101. ‘There 
wero 1,300 cases of malarious fevers attended against 1,220 of the 

mevions year. In 1873-74 the poreontage of fevers to all other 

diseases was 40°73. Of other diseases, thoso of lungs, stomach, and 
intestines, and skin discases were the chief, ‘The average daily 
namber of sick was 22°8 against 11-8 of tho previous year. 124 
minor operations were performed, 

‘The Lv dispensary was opened in 1870, ‘The number of out-door 
ationte treated in ISIS T4 was 5,500, ‘The number of malarious 

in 1873-74 was 2,368; toll othor diseases was 

cS against 47°74 in 1872-73 a1 33 3 eri 7e. ‘The chief other 
jauases treated wore rheumatism, syphilitic affections, and skin 
canes » ‘The average daily number of sick was 58-7 against 44°5 
Meee vious year. 125 minor operations were performed. ‘Tho 
‘Vilage of Tléy is stall, and, ike the Hindus, the Parsi inhabitants, 
aS largest part of the population, much prefer out-door 

‘The Hénsot dispensary was i 
yatints in 1875-74 was 3025" Slatacous fevers the et 

treated, there being of these 1,136 against 913 of the pre- 




















2 The detail of chia dnanes and native pact 
Keelan, Eaq., civil surgeon mien ‘Practitionars are from a paper by B.C. 
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‘vious year ; the ratio of fovers to all othor diseases was 28°03 against 
32:65 of the year. The chief othor diseases were of the 
ospitatory systom, of tho stomach and bowels, and. affections of the 

lular and cutancous systems. ‘The average daily number of sick 
was 36°8, 

‘Tho numbor of ont-pationts treated in the Jambusar, dispensary 
in 1973-74 was 1,513. hero were $21 cases of malarious fevers, 
giving a percentage of 21°21 on all other discases treated. OF tho 
Other discases, the chief wore rhoumatism, diseases of the nervous 
system, respiratory and alimentary affections, ulcers, skin disoasos, 
‘and injuries, ‘The average daily number of sick was 145 against 
104 of the preceding year. 

Vaceination would seem to have boon first introduced into the 
district of Broach in 1812. At thnt timo epidemics of small-pox 
aresaid? to have swept through Gujarét on an average about once 
Enfone years. "Tho discaso twice, during tho years from 1812 to 
1820, visited the Baroda territories to the east of Broach ; but in tho 
vaccinated villages it is said to have caused comparatively little 
injury, During tho progress of tho survey, 1811 to 1819, an assist- 
st surgeon was attachel, as a vaccinaor to the survey depart- 
ment, “By this ngonoy 20,747 porsons. in all wero operated pon, 
In tho year 1873-74 the work of vaccination was, under the sq] 
Vision of the superintendent of vaccination for the eastern Gujarat 
circle, carried on by five yaccinstors, with annual salaries varying 
from £16 16s. to £28 16s. (Rs. 168 to 288). OF the operators, four 
‘wore distributed over the rural parts of tho district: one to Jambu- 
sar sub-division ; a second to A’modand Wégra a third to the vil- 
lages of the Broach sub-division ; and the fourth was entrusted with 
Ankleswar and Hinsot. The duties of the fifth vaccinator wore 
‘confined to the city of Broach. In the year 1873-74, 9,707 opora- 
tions were performed, as compared with 9,266 in 1869-70. 

‘The following abstract shows the chief points of interest con- 
nected with the ago and the race of the persons vaccinated : — 

Comparative Summary of Vaccination Oporations in the Distriet of Broach 

oe the years 1869-70 and 1873-74. 


‘Number raceme arranged by 
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‘Tho total cost of these tions was in 1873-74 £350 18s, 
(Rs. 3,509), or about 9d. (6 0s.) per each successful case, The entire 
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charge was mado up of the following items: saporvision and inspec 
tion, €200 Or. (Rs. 003); establishment, €L43 Lis, I, 1,487); and 
contingencies, £6 18s. (Rs. 69). OF theso, the suporvising and inspoct- 
ing ‘were met from provincial fands, and of tho remainder, 
the expense of the rural vaccinator was in each sub-division borne 
by its local fonds, while in Brosch the municipality paid for tho 
services of the town vaccinator. 


‘The following particulars of the forms of cattle disease oecasion- 
ally prevalent inthe district of Broach havo been obtained by the 
collector from the cultivators. In forwanding them, Mr. White ox- 
pressed the fear that in some points tho details were inacourste.! 


Sitla or sili, rinderpest, literally small-pox. ‘The symptoms aro 
parging, discharge from the mouth, aud ratanal of food, he dure, 
tion of the attack varies from eight to fifteen days, or even a month. 
This form of disease is not generally fatal.—Rumo, a form of rin- 
Gerpest, This disease affects the chests of cattle, causing their 
‘breathing to be laboured and preventing their eating. It is genor- 
ally fatal—Mowdxo or kharchan, foot-and-mouth disease. ‘The symp- 
toms are trickling at the mouth, and formation of matter im tho 
hoofs. ‘This disease is not generally fatal, and can, it is said, bo 
ured within ten or fifteen daya by an application of difwal (Acacia 
srabiea) loaves and other cooling medicines.—Matoi, glaaamuli, and 
Jerbaj, inflammation of the throat and chest. The symptoms sre 

ing of the thront and chest, straining eyes, and refusal of food. 
‘Te usually Insts for throo days, and is seldom fatal. 


‘Tho total number of deaths in the six years ending 1874 was; 
as shown in tho sanitary commissioner’s annual reports, 40,409, oF 
an avenge yearly mortality of 6,735, or, assuming the figures of the 
Census of 1872 as a basis, of 1°92 per cent of the total population. 
OF the average number of deaths, 4,854, or 72:07 por vent, were 
Fetarned as due to fever ;278, or 4-12 per cent, to bowel complaint ; 
77, oF 1-14 per cent, to emall-pox ; 199, or 295 per cont, to cholara ; 
and 1,214, or 18°02 per cont, to miscellaneous diseasos. Deaths from 
secidents or-violenco averaged 118, or 1°67 por cent of the: avers 
mortality of the district. During’ the four years ending 1874 tho 
number of births is retuned at 19,546 souls, of whom 10,550 are 
entered as male and 8,906 as female children, or an a yearly 
birth-rato of 4,886 souls ; or, on the basis of the onsus figures, & 
Birthrate of 1°39 por cont of tho entire population of the district, 
iq Hes lgnros aro incorrect; for, while the population of the district 

a birth-rate less by 1,849 than tho 
Aeath-mte. “The explanation’ probably is, that while the mortality 
ispretiy scourately known, uot nearly all of the births aro recorded, 

















* Collector's letter No. 1745, dated 15th Soptember'I870, _F; details of treatment 
the Mangal of the mest, Forms of Cattle Diseases in India by Me J. HL, Be 
Hine ping tay Sane ee ems il te 


CHAPTER XIIL 


SUB-DIVISIONAL ACCOUNTS. 


Jambusar Sub-division—The Jambusar sub-division is Chapter XUL 
‘bounded on the north by the river Mahi; on theeast by Barodaterri-  gub.divisional: 
tory; on the south the Dbédhar river separates it from the A’mod Accounts. 
‘sub-division of the Broach district ; and on the west it stretches to 
the Gulf of Cambay. ‘The total area is 878 square miles, and the 
pete was in 1872 returned at 93,249 souls, or an averago 





Soman, 





lensity of 246°69 to the square mile. ‘Tho realizable Iand revenue 
in 1874-75 amounted to £44,541 (Rs. 4,45,410). 

OF the total area of 878 square miles, six miles are occupied by the Arex 
lands of alionated villages. ‘The remainder contains 15,880 acres, 
or 65°38 per cent, of occupied Innd; 2,123 acres, or 0°89 per cont, of 
culturable waste; 68,003 acres, or 28:53 per cont, of uncalturablo 
asto; and 12,976 neres, or 5:19 per cont, occupied by villago sites, 
ronds, tanks, and rivers,’ From 157,063 seres 66,515 acres have to 
be subtracted on account of alionated lands in stato villages, Of tho 
balance of 91,438 acres, the actual area of culturable state land, 
80,466 acres, or 97°84 per cent, were in the year 1978-74 under 
cultivation, 





‘Tho country consists of two tracts of level land differing in ap- Aspoot, 
Pearance. Towards the west a barren plain, and in the east a 
wWell-wooded stretch of light, gonit, soil. 

‘Tho average rain-fall is about 234 inches, imate, 

‘There are only two rivers—tho Mabi and tho Dhidhar—and these Water-supply, 
skirt the sub-division ; tho former on the north, nnd the latter on the 
south. In tho light soil portions good and sweet springs are avail- 
able, but in other parts the supply of water is defective, 

‘The soils are, as noticed aboye, black and light. Soil. 

‘Tho sub-division has not boon brought as yet (1875) under tho Survey details, 
survey revision, and is therefore wanting in assessment and ocew- 
pancy 

‘The rotums for 1974 show a population of 81-364 souls lodged in Rauee, 
25,966 housos, provided with 700 wells and 223 tavks, and owning 13f4. 
the following stock : 5,027 ploughs, 5,036 carts, 17,092 oxen, 2448 
cows, 18,645 buffaloes, 656 ‘and 9,191 other animals, 

‘From statistics furnished by the registration ent, it would Value of land, 
scom that in the year 1867, 1,1723% acres of land were 

a total cost of £6,889 7s. Gd. (Rs, 68,893-12), or £51 7s. Ghd. 

(Bs, 58-12-1) por sere, In the year 1874 the corresponding figures 
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sores transferred at a cost of £10,770 168, 44d. 
3), or an aversge valu por acre of £5 1s, Std. 






Saommosan, OF 89,466 acres, the total area of cultivated Iand, 8,009 actos, 
Produce, or 8°36 per cent, were in the your 1978-74 fallow or under grass, 
1575.74, Of the 86,457 aoros under acdonl cultivation, grain crops occupied 


86,041 acres, or 41°68 per cont, of which 11,781 acres were under 
Juwir (Sorghum vulgare); 9,209 under béjri (Holeus spicatus); 9,269 
under wheat, ghau (Triticum wstivam); 2,877 under rico, déngar 
(Oryza sativa) ; and 2,005 under kodra (Paspalum scrobiculatuin). 
Pulses oocupied #,870 acres, or 4°47 por cont, of which 2,473 acres 
‘Were under fuver (Cajanus indicus), and 1,397 under miscellaneous 
Pulses, comprising wal (Dolichos Iublab) ; gram, chana (Cicer aricti- 
hum) ; mag (Phaseolus radiatus) ; and peas, watdna (Pisum sativum). 
cocupied 223 acres, or 0-25 per cent, all of which wero 
‘under caster-oil seeds, la (Ricinus communis), and ¢al (Sesamum 
indicum), Fibres occupied 40,393 acres, or 40°72. per cont, all of 
Which were under cotton, Lapds (Gossypium indicum). Miscollancous 
ropa ooeupied 5,967 acres, or 6-9 per cent, of which 826 acres wore 
under tobacco, tambizu (Nicotiana tabacum) ; four under sugar-cane, 
gordi (Seccharum officinarum) ; 552 under indigo, gali (Indigofera 
tinctoria) ; and 5,085 under miscellaneous vegetables and fruits, 


‘The census returns for 1872 show that of a total populk 
1872-1875, 93,249, 78,957, or BAe te cent, were Hindus ; 14,202, or 3 per 
cont, Musalméns; 80 Pérsis; and 60 others. ‘The special consua 
returns furnished by the collector show that of a total population of 
83,506 souls in 1875, 70,074, or 83:82 per cont, wore Hindus ; 13,505, 
or 16-15 per cont, Muselméns ; 8 Pérsis ; and 9 others. ‘The Hindu 
Population would seem to consist of the following castes, which, to a 
Great extent, also servo as a guido to occupation : Bréhmans, 3,329 ; 
jahima-Kshatris, 35; Kéyasths, 25 ; Waniss, 2,558 ; Shrivaks, 68; 
Bhitiés and Luwéinds, 572 ; Kanbis, 10,177 ; Rajputs, 4.703 ; Kackhise, 
1,571 ; Milis, 65; Ghénchis (oil-pressors), 151; Gkihipas (calendors) 
and Bhévaérs (calico-printers), 258 ; Sonis (gold and silversmiths), 
(eae neS Carpenters), 049 ; Kansérds (coppersmiths), 21 ; Lahérs 
asks), 3005 Daria (eter), 804 Crsnéeka (oickiayer), 
3 Saléts (masons), 13 5 (potters), 1,170 ; Ods (diggers), 
203 ; Hajéms (barbers), 1096; Dhobhis (washermen), 181 ; Bhecwas 
and Rabéris (bordemen and shepherds), 804; Kharwés (seamen), 107; 
Aieihis Eshermen), 950; Golds (rice-pounders), 3093, Bhédvhujas 
parchers), 26; Pakhélis (water-drawers), 12; Purabiés and 
459; Wéghris (fowlers and hunters) and Révaligs (ootton- 
lis, 25,186; Bhils and Taliviés, 4,144; 























1 ‘rofessional persons, 1139, iii, Persons. in 
Feyice, ot performing personal offices, 19,492, iv, Pant engaged 
in agriculture and with ‘animuals—{(a) cultivators, 12,047 ; (@) labourers, 
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937; and (0) herdsmen and shepherds, 100—in all 12,484. v. Persons Chapter XII: 
engaged in commerce and trade, 158. vi. Persons employed in 
mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering operations, and on- 
gagod in the sale of articles, manufactured or otherwise, prepared for 
‘consumption, 8,696. vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed other- 
‘wise—(a) women 8,485, and children 30,412—in all 38,997 ; and (b) 
miseollaneous persons, 1,454—total 40,351. 

‘The total number of deaths in the threo years ending with 1874-75 Public health, 
was 6,303, or an average yearly mortality of 2,101, or, assuming: the 
figures of the census oF a7 as a basis, of 2-25 per cent of 93,249, 
the total population of the sub-division. Of tho average number of 
deaths, 1,757, or 83°62 per cont, were returned as due to fever ; 132, 
or 6°28 per cent, to diarrhea and dysentery ; 9, or 0-42 per cent, to 
small-pox; 11, or 0°52 per cent, to cholera; and 162, or 7°71 per 
ent 4 misoellancons diseases. ‘Death from nocidents and violence 
averaged 30, or 1:42 per cent of the avorage mortality of the sub- 
ivisia. During the same period the number of birtho is returned 
at 4,111 souls, of whom 2,232 are entered as male and 1,879 as 
female children ; or sn average yearly birth-rate of 1,370, or 1°46 per 
cent of the total population of the sub-division. 

A’mod Sub-division.—The A’mod sub-division is a compact Aon. 
tract twenty-two miles long by thirtecn broad. tis bounded on the 
north by the river Dhédhar, which separates it from Jambusar ; on 
the east, by Baroda territory ; and on tho south by the Broach and 
‘the Wagra sub-divisions, the latter soparating it towards tho west 
from the Gulf of Cambay, to which the A’mod sub-division originally 
extended. ‘The total area is 176 square miles, and the population was 
in 1872 returned at 40,260 souls, or an average density of 28°75 to 
the square mile. ‘The realizable land revenue in 1874-75 amounted to 
£25,586 (Rs. 2,55,800). 

‘There are no alienated villages in this sub-division. ‘The total Area 
area of 176 square miles consists of 91,479 acres, or 81:06 per cent, 
of oceupied land ; 4,085 acres, or 3°61 per cent, of culturable wasto; 
9,021 acres, or 7-99 per cent, of uncalturable waste ; and 8,264 acres, 
‘or 7°32 per cent, occupied by village sites, roads, tanks, and rivers. 
From 95,564 acres 18,154 acres have to be subtracted on account of 
alienated Iands in ‘state villages. Of the balance of 77,430 acres, 
the actual area of culturable state land, 71,845 acres, or 9149 per 
‘cont, were in tho year 1873-74 under cultivation. 

Tn the neighbourhooil of the Dhédhar river the country is wooded, Aspect. 
‘but towards the salt tracts it bocomes gradually barer. 

‘The only river is the Dhadhar, the northern boundary of the sub- Water-upply. 
division. Tho water-supply is deficient, the wells few, and tho tanks 
of but little capacity. 

‘The soil consists chiofly of the black cotton soil, richer towards the Soil. 
east ; but towards the west, boginning with a poor black, it shades off 
into grey soil, so salt us to be unculturable. 

‘This sub-division has not been brought as yot (1875) under the Swvey details, 
survey revision, and is therefore wanting in assessment and occupancy 

jetails. 

3 705-68 
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‘The returns for 1874 show a population of 87,107 souls lodged in 
11,357 honses, provided with 302 wells and 84 tanks, and owninge 
tho following stock : 8,388 ploughs, 2,600 carts, 8,785 oxen, 1 
cows, 7,054 buffaloes, C10 horseas und S480 other ental 


From statistics furnished by the registration department, it would 
seom that in the year 1867, 247, acros of land were purchased at a 
total cost of £174 18s, (Rs. 1,749), or 27 de, 84d. (Rs. 72-5-6) por acre. 
In the year 1874 the corresponding figures show 1,64142 acres 
transferred at a cost of £6,051 (Rs. 60,510), or an average value por 
acre of £3 13s. 84d, (Rs, 36-19-8), 


OF 71,845 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 12,722 acres, or 
17°7 per cont, were in the year 1873-74 fallow or under grass.” Of 
the 59,123 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupicd 
19,721 acres, or 38°35 per cent, of which 10,306 acres ‘were under 
unis (Sorghum vulgare) ; 1,419 under hijri (Holous spicatus) ; 3,371 
under wheat, ghaw (Triticum wstivum); 4,434 under rice, déngar 
(Oryza sativa); and 191 under kodra’ (Paspalum scrobiculatum). 

















Pulses occupied 9,351 acres, or 15°81 per ‘cent,of which 3,071 acres were 
Under tuver (Cejanus indious), and 6,280 under miscellancous pulses, 
comprising wal (Dolichos lablab) ; gram, chana (Cicer arietinum) ; 


mag (Phascolns radiatus) ; and peas, watdéna (Pisum sativum). Oil- 
seeds occupied 119 acres, or 0-2 per cent, all of which wore under 
castor-oil seeds, divela (Ricinus commmnis), and tat (Sesamum indi 
cum). Fibres occupied 29,106 acres, or 49°22. per cent, all of wl 
mere under cotton, kapda (Gossypium indicum). Miscellaneons crops 
Gecupied $26 ncres, or 1°39 per cont, of which 133 acres were under 
tobacco, fambiku (Nicotiana tabacum), and 693 under miseellancons 
vegetables and fruits, 


‘Tho census returns for 1872 show that of a total population of 
40,260, 32,134, or 79°81 per cont, were Hindus; 7,836, or re 

cont, Musulméns; 4 Parsis, and 286, or 0-7 per cent, others. 
special census returns furnished by the collector show that of a total 
[Hepes of 37,385 souls in 1875, 29,478, or 78°84 ‘per cent, were 
indus; 7,903, or 21-18 por cent, Musalméns; and four Parsis. "Tho 
‘Hindu population would seem to consist of the following castes, which, 
fon Breat extent, also serve as a guide to occupation: Bréhmans, 
3449; Brahma-Kshatris, 156; Kayasths, 11; Parbhu, 1; Waniés, 
$l4; Shrévaks, 97; Bhétids and Luwénds, 247; Kanbis, 5,920; 
Rajputs, 2,821 ; Kichhiss, 907 ; Malis, 96; Ghinchis (oil-proseers), 
187; Chhipés (calenders) ‘and Bhévsirs (calico-printers), 20; Sonis 
ld und silversmiths), 312; Suthirs (carpenters), 269; Kansiris 
(Coppersmiths), 02 ; Lnhées (Vackamachas 219. Danis (aor), 1805 
tuniris (bricklayers), 9; Kumbhérs (potters), 503; Ods (diggers), 
77 Hojéms (barbers), 543; Dhobhis (washormuen), 121 Sieewads 
Gata wars (herdsmen and shephords), 230; Khérwés (seamen), 21 3 
Gols (rico-poundors), 50 ; Bhidbhnjae (grate ), 18; Purabids 
ei alnréthés, 55.5 Waghris (fowlees and hunters) and’ Ravsiske 
Mockin tabermakers), 341; Kolis, 7,483; Bhila and Talovide, 3804 
Dice Ghee: makers), 20 tills (tanners), 492; despised low castes, 
thangids, 2,880 ; and religious beggars, According 
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tothe same returns the occupation of the whole population of the Chapter XIIK 















‘sub-division iss follows: i, Persons employed under government, gy) 
or municipal, or other local authorities, numbering in all 794 sou pe. 
ii, Professional persons, 302. iii, Persons in service, or perform: wis 





Personal offices, 261, iv. Persons engaged in agriculture and with ani- 
mals—(q) cultivators, 5,721 ; (b) labourers, 4,781; and (c) herdsmen 
and is, 81—in all 10,583. v. Personsengaged in commerce snd 
fede, 7, YL Pos employed in mechani arty manafctare, 
‘and engineering operations, and engaged in thesale of articles, manu- 
Hicuirealor Obbecw ise recpired for consumption, 1771. vil. Misoella- 
‘neous ms not classed otherwise—(a) women 8,633, and children 
ape all 22,779; and (b)- miscellaneous persons, 398—total 
177. 


‘Tho total number of deaths in the five yoars ending with 1874-75 Public health. 
was 4,438, or an average yearly mortality of 887, or, assuming the 
figares of the census of 1872 as a basis, of 22 per cent of 40,260, 
‘the total population of the sub-division. "Of the average number of 
deaths, 630, or 73°28 per cent, wore returned as due to fover ; 40, or 
4°5 por cont, to diarrhcoa and dysentery ; 6, or 0°67 per cent, to small- 
Pox; 28, or 315 per cont, to cholera ; and 157, or 17:7 per cent, to 
aniscellaneons diseases. Deaths from accidents and violence aver 
6, or 0:67 por cont, of the averago mortality of the sub-division. 
Daring the same period the number of births is returned at 3,646 
souls, of whom 1,950 are entered as male aud 1,696 as female children ; 
or an nyerage yearly birth-rate of 729, or 1°81 per cent of the total 
population of the sub-division. 


‘Wa’gra Sub-division.—The Wégra sub-division of the Broach Wao, 
trict is bounded on the north by the A’'mod and Jambnsar sub- i 
Aivisions, both in the district of Broach ; on the east by A’mod and 

Broach ; on the south by the Broach sub-division and the river Nar- 

Fada; and on tho west by the Gulf of Cambor. ‘Tho total area is 

808 square miles ; and the population was in 1872 returned at 38,779 

souls, or an average density of 125-9 to the square mile. ‘Tho realiz- 

able land revenue in 1874-75 amounted to £33,570 (Rs. 8,85,700). 











On the total area of 308 square miles, four aro oceupiod by tho Arex 

Jands of alienated villages. ‘Tho remainder, according to the returns 
of the revenue survey, contains 124,921 acres, or 6411 por cent, of 
occupied land ; 12,538' acres, or 6-43 per cent, of culturable waste ; 
50,549 acres, or 25°94 per cont, of unculturable waste; and 6,345, 
or 3°51 per cent, occupied by village sites, roads, tanks, and rivers. 
From 187,454 acres, 1,960 ncres have to bo subtracted on account 
Of alienated lands in stato villages, Of the balance of 102,494 
acres, the actual area of culturablo state land, 90,008 acres, or 87°81 
per cent, wero in the year 1873-74 under cultivation. 


‘Tho eastern part of fates Sopa pergenrn the Axpeet, 
‘west, with the exception of a small fertile tract of light soil, forms 
an unfruitfal salt plain, 


For the last ten years the average rain-full has been 26 inches. Climate, 
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With tho exeoption of tho Bhukhi ereck on the east, and tho 
Narbacla skirting its southern boundary, this sub-division is without 
any lange rivers. ‘Tho wator-supply is doficient in quantity, and 
GLinforior quality, a vory large proportion of all the wells being 

rackish, 


With tho exooption of the small tract mentioned above, the soil 
4s almost entirely black, regar, 
‘Tho following statoment shows tho area occupied in tho stato 


Villages and tho nssossment imposed under rates guarantood by 
government in the your 1872-73 :— 








Statement showing tho Area occupied and tho Asseaement imposed, 1872-1 































Total on et and ali 
otal ssmcomment on government and alicnated| 


Dr —Vateiin of eaiiing 






‘The current rates of 
force until 1901-2, 


Furetarns for 1874 show a population of 83,204 soule 1 
169,580 house, prided with a wells and 86 tanks aud owning 
stock : 4.213 ploughs, 2,070 carts, 9,085 179 
cows, 8,900 bulfaloes, 665 horace, and E080 cake oes 
In 1872-73, tho year of s 


0 ‘cttlement, 7,033 distinct holdings, kidta, 
‘were recorded, with an average area’ of 163} acres, ade rental of 


‘assestnont introduced in 1872-78 remain in, 
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£4 18s, 34d, (Rs, 40-10-4). Those holdings would represent, if divided 
in equal parts among tho agricultural population, for each person, an 
allotment of 1334 acres, at w yearly rent of £3 14s, 1}d, (Rs.87-0-11), 
If distributed among tho whole populution of the sub-division, tho 
thare por head would amount to Ey acree, and. tho ‘incidence of the 
Innd-tax to 17s. 24d, (Rs, 8-9-9). 


From statinios furnished by tho rogistration dopartmont it would 
seom that in the year 1867, 574% noros of land were purchased at a 
total cost of £2,088 Bs, 6d. (Rs. 20,881-12), or £3 129. 9)d. (Re. 36-6-4) 
per nore. In tho year 1874 tho corresponding figures show 81054} 
‘acres transferred at a cost of £2,914 7s. 6d. ‘tke. 20,143-12), or an 
‘average value per acre of 18%. 94d, (Rs, 9-6-2), 


‘Of 90,008 acres, the total aren of cultivated land, 11,345 acres, or 
126 por cont, were in 1873-74 fallow or under grass, Of tho 
78,603 neres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 39,795 
ncres, or 50°38 por cent, of which 18,096 acres were under juwdir 
(Sorghum yulgare) ; 2323 under bajri (Holous spicatus); 19,127 
Under wheat, ghan (Critiouma wativucs); 240 under ice, déngar (Oyen 
sutiva); and. nino under kodra (Paspalum scrobiculatum). Pulses 
occupied 9,693 acres, or 12°32 per cent, of which 1,629 acres were 
under fuver (Cajanns indicus), and 8,004 under miscellancous pulses, 
comprising tid (Dolichos Inblab); gram, chana (Cicer arietinum) ; 
eg (Chaseolor radintus) ; and ‘watdna (Pisum sativum). Oil- 

occupied 144 acres, or 0-18 per cont, all of which wero under 
castor-oil seeds, divela (Ricinus communis), and tal (Sesamum indi- 
cam). Fibres occapied 28,593 acres, or 36°34 per cont, all of which 
were under cotton, kapda (Gossypium indicum). Miscellaneous crops 
occupied 443 acres, or 0°56 per cent, of which 263 ncres were under 
tobacco, ambit (Nicotine tabacum), and 180 ender miscellaneous 
Vegetables and fruits. 




























‘Tho census returns for 1872 show that of a total population of P 


88,779, 88,706, or 86°91 per cent, wero Hindus ; 5,058, or 1304. por 
cont, Musalméns; 14 Pérsis; and ono native convert to Christianity. 
‘The special consus returns furnished by the collector show that of 
total population of 84,102 souls in 1875, 29,809, or 85°04 per cont, wore 
‘Hindus ; 4,701, or 14-04 por cont, Musalméns ; and two Pérsis, | ‘Tho 
‘Hindu population would seem to consist of the following castes, which, 
ton groat extont, also sorve as. guido to oceupation : Brahmans, 1,043; 
Brahima-Kshatris, 17; Kéyasth, ono ; Wénids, 886 ; Shravaks, 285 ; 
Bhétids and Luwénés, 56; Kanbis, 2,001 ; Rajputs, 3,010 ; Kéchhiés, 
218; Ghénchis (il prosers), 149; Chhipts (calender) and Bhivaira 
(oriens }, 10; Sonis (gold and silversmiths), 112; Suthérs 





tory), 3; Lars (Wiscksmiths), 1765 Darjs (tailor), 201 

(bricklayors), 13 pSaléts (masons) 7; Kumbhirs (potters), 715 5 
Oils digger), 217; Hams (barber), 474; Dhobhis (washermon), 
198; Bharwads and Rabéris (herdsmen and shepherds), 452; Khir- 
-wéa (seamen), 105 ; Michhis (fishermen), 9 ; Purabias and Marithés, 
5 Waghris(fomlors and huntar) and Revalids (cotion-tapo-makers), 
B00 Rats, 74610; Bhs and Tlévisn, 6,689 ; Mochse ehpe-mekere, 
69; Khélpés (tanners), 451 ; despised low castes, Dhers and Bhan- 
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iés, 2,609 ; and religions beggars, 283, According to the samo 
Ley Serer ae population of the sub-division 
i 14, Persons employed under government, or municipal, 
‘or other local authorities, numbering in all 497. ii, Professional 
persons 241, i Porson in sorvce, or performing personal offices 

9. iv. Persons en; Ae in agriculture and -with animals— (a) 
cultivators 396; and (6) labourers, 714-~in all 6,810. v. Persons 
engaged in ‘commerce and trade, “5. vi. Persons employed in 
‘mechanical arts, manufactures, and engincering operations, and eu 
aged in the solo of articles, mannfactured oF otherwiso, prepared 

r consumption, 8,693. vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed 
otherwise—(a) women 6,091, and children 11,847—in all 17,438 5 
and (J) miseellancous persons, 559—total 17,097. 


‘The total number of deaths in the five years ending 1874-75 was 
4,003, or an average yearly mortality of 800, or, assuming the figures 
of the census of 1872 as a basis, of 206 per cent of the total popu- 
lation, OF tho average number of deaths, 627, or 78-7 per cent, 
‘wero returned as due to fever ; 74, or 9:25 por cent, to diarrhcoa and 
dysentery ; 8, or one per cent, to small-pox ; 16, or two per cent, to 

olera; and $6, or 4:9 per cent, to miscellanoons diseases. Deaths 
from accidents or violence averaged 89, or 4°87 per cont, of the 
‘average mortality of the sub-division. During the same period tho 
number of births is returned at 2,883 souls, of whom 1,494 are entered 
‘5 male and 1,380 as female children, or au average yearly birth-rato 
of 576 or 148 per cont of the total population. 


Broach Sub-division—Tho Broach sub-division, containing 
the city of Broach, isbounded on the north by the A'mod sub-division ; 
on the north-east and east by the territories of the Baroda state ; on 
‘tho south-cast by those of the Réja of Réjpipla ; on the south by tho 
Anlkleswar  sub-di and on the west by the sub-division of 
Wigra, both in the district of Broach, ‘The total area is 303 square 
miles; and the populstion, exclusive of 36,082 souls in the city of 
Broach, was in 1872 returned at 73,359 souls, or an average density 
of 24210 to the square mile. ‘Tho realizablo land revenue in 1874-75 
amounted to £62,443 (Ra. 6,24,430), 


Of the total area of 303 square miles, fourteen are occupied by the 
ands of alienated villages. ‘Tho remainder, according to the returns 
of the revenue survey, contains 125,821 acres, or 67°05 per cont, of 
‘ocoupied land; 10,405 acres, or 5°6 per cent, of culturable waste ; 
29,598 ucres, or 15°95 per cent, of unculturable waste ; and 20,182 
‘acres, or 10'87 per cent, occupied by village sites, ronds, tanks, and 
rivers. From 135,727 acres 19,974 acres have to be substracted on 
‘soconnt of alienated lands in state villages. Of the balance of 115,753 
acres, tho actual area of culturable state land, 106,581 acres, or 
9205 per oont, were in the year 1873-74 tinder cultivation. 

Almost the whole of the sub-division is a flat rich plain of black 
soil strotching towards tho north bank of tho Narbada, ‘The re- 
mainder consists of w few islands in the bod of the river, ond a 
‘narow strip of land on the southorn bank nearly opposite the city 
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‘The rivers of the sub-division are the Narbaila, forty-threc miles Chapter XII. 
‘of whose course lies within the limits of the sub-division, and the ves 





Gakhe atidal creck, and in the miny monthsa swall tributary of th S™yiivinask 
Narbada that falls into the main stream on its right bank about a 


fifteon miles below the city of Broach. ‘The supply of tank and wel 
water in the sub-division is defective. 

‘Tho soil is chiefly black, kélé; and only a few villages near the Soil 
banks of the Narbus hare any considerable quantity of light, gordt, 
soil 





‘Tho following statement shows th area occupied in the stato Assesment, 
villages and the assessment imposed under rates guaranteed by asii. 
government in the year 1870-71 — 


Statement showing the Area occupied and the Astesement imposed, 1870-71. 
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© Total resizable revenue... 680,113 2 6] 63,011 6 3p 


———— 
‘The rates of assessment introduced in 1870-71 remain in force 
‘until 1899-1900. 


~The returns for 1874 show a ition of 64,606 souls, exclusi 
‘of the town of Broach, lodged cen houses, provided with 597 1874, 
jyrells and 161 tanks, and owning the following stock: 5,793 ploughs, 
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4,325 carts, 18,561 oxen, 2,823 cows, 12,579 buffaloes, 594 horses, 
and 9,977 other animals, 


In 1870-71, the year of settlement, 9,017 distinct holdings, kita, 
wore recorded, with an average aren of 1934 nores, and a rental of 
86 7s, Ufd. (Ra. 63-15-9), ‘These holdings would represent, if 
divided in oqual parts among the agricultural population, for each 
mn, an allotment of 81% acres, ata yearly rent of £1 Ils. 11]d. 
.. 15-15-10). IE distributed among the whole popalation of the 
vision, tho sharo per hoad would amount to 2f¢ acres, and tho 
incidence of the land-tax to £1 84d. (Rs, 10-5-8). 


From statistics furnished by the registration department, it would 
‘seem that in the year 1867, 8,45535 acres of land were purchased at « 
total cost of £22,058 16s (Re. 2,25,588),or £6 10s, 64d. (Re. 05-12) 
per acre. In the year 1874 the corresponding figures show 7.3751) 
Aeros, transferred at cost of £45,508 Oy. 1d, (ts. 4,55,093-1), or an 
average vulue per acro of £6 8s, G§d. (Rs. 61-12-5,) 


OF 106,581 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 19,019 acres, or 
18°69 per cent, were in the year 1873-74 fallow or under grass. Of 
the 86,612 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 
35,063 ‘acres, or 40°48 per cent, of which 17,251 acres were under 
juwér (Sorghum vulgare) ; 1,289 under bajri (Holous spicatus) ; 5 
under wheat, glau (Triticum stivam) ; 10,467 under ric, 
(Oryza sativs); and 484 under kodra (Paspalum scrobiculatum). 
Palses occupied 10,731 acres, or 12:88 por cont, of which 6,081 acres 
‘were under tuver (Cajanus indicus), and 4,650 under miscellancous 
pulses, comprising iil (Dolichos Inblab) ; gram, chana (Cicer ariot 
hum); may (Phaseolus. rndiatus); and pens, waténa (Pisum sat 
yum). ‘Oil-sceds occupied 257 acres, or O27 "por cont, all of which 
were under castor-oil seeds, divela (Ricinus communis), and tal 
(Scsamntn indicum). Fibres ocoupied 87,279 acres, or 43°04 por cent, 
of which 87,251 acres were under cotton, kapés (Gossypium indi- 
cum), and 28 under hemp, san (Crotalaria juncea).  Miscellancous 
crops occupied 3,320 acres, or 3°83 per cont, of which 1,857 acres were 
se tobacco, tambéky (Nicotiana tabacum) ; 89 under sugat-cand, 
om icinarum) ; i - 
ae eetitarea ic ); and 1,874 under miscollanco 


‘The census returns for 1872 show that of a total population of 
110,201, inclusive of the city ‘of Brouch, 77,087, on 69°89 per 
cent, wore Hindus ; 30,249, or 27-41 per cent, Musalméns; 2,169, 
or 1:96 jee Pérsis; and 786 others. The special census 
coe Gumished by the collector show that of a total popula 
Boa 2s) souls in 1875, 70,814, or 68-97 per cent, were 

us $ 29,754, or 29°06 per cont, Musalméns ; 1,961, or 1-91 per 
fee eaisies and 45 others. ‘The Hinda population’ would seom 
£6 Conast of the following castes, which, to n great extont, also serve 
=e Gpoupation : Brékmans, 6,345; Brahma-Kehatris, 
Bhiide eh, 85, Parbhus, 20 ; Wéniks, 3,468; Shravaks, 1,12: 
Phitids and Luwénés, 249; Kanbis, 8,300; Rajputs, 4059 ; Kéchhise, 
TaD: Mas 180; Chénchis (oi-pressers), L717; Chhioas (calor? 
wsérs (calico-printers), 542; Khatris (weavers of silk 
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and cotton), 925 ; Sonis (gold and silversmiths), 868; Suthérs (car- 
), 802; Kanséris (copper and brasssmiths), 1645 Lubérs 
Milackstmiths), 581  Darjis (tailors), 830 ; Kadiés (bricklayers), 13; 
ats (Masons), 4; Kumbhérs (potiers), 1,144 ; Od (digagors), 185 5 
Hojés (barbers), 1,122 ‘Dhobhis (washermen), 438 ; Bharwéds and 
Rabéris nd shepherds), 620; Khérwés (seamen), 1,001 5 
Méchhis (Gshermen), 4,545 ; Golds (rice-ponders), 778 ; Bhidbh 
(eeaiaeerenas)i 179 ; Mérwéris, 116 ; Purabiis and Marathés, 436 ; 
féghns (fowlers and hunters) and Révalids (cotton-tope-makers), 
805; Kolis, 10,479 ; Bhils and Talaviés, 9,494; Mochis (shoo-makers), 
92 ; Khilpas (tanners), 803 ; despised low castes, Dhers and Bhangiss, 
16,002 ; and religions beggars, 531. According to the same returns, 
tho occupation of the wholo population of the sub-division is as 
follows ¢- i, Persons employed under government, or, municipal, or 
other local authorities, numbering in all 2,540 souls. i, Professional 
‘persons, 1,222. fii, Personsin service, or performing personal offices, 
T1133. iv. Persons engaged in agriculture and with aniznals, 14,070. 
v¥. Persons en; a commerce and trade, 9,857. vi. Persons on 
ployed in mechanial arts, ‘manufactures, and engineering operation: 
‘in the sale of articles, mannfactured or otherwise, pre- 
‘pared for consumption, 10,821. vii. Miscellenous persons not classed 
otherwise—(a) women 23,305, and children $7,392—in all 60,697 ; 
and (4) miscellaneous persons, 2,034—total 62,731 

‘The total number of deaths in the four years ending 1874-75 was 
7,327, or an average yearly mortality of 1,852, or, assuming the 
figures of the oonsus of 1872 us a basis, of 2°40 per cont of tho 
otal population exclusive of the city of Broach. Of the average 
number of deaths, 1,488, or 78:49 por cent, were returned as due to 
foyer 182, or 7-2 per cont, to diarrhoea and dysentery 5 84, or 1°89 
per cent, to small-pox ; 53, or 2:59 per cent, to cholera ; and 164, or 
Say Per cent, to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from saront os 
viole Ti, or 0°6 per cont of the average mortality of the 
yaoi the edie period the number of births is re- 
turned at 5,061 souls, of whom 2,724 are ‘entered as male and 2,337 
as female children, or an average yearly birth-rato of 1,265 or 1°72 
por cent. 

Ankleswar Sub-division —The Ankleswar sub-division, com- 
prising thesubordinate division, peta mdhdl, of Hinsot, is bounded on 
the north and west by the river Narbads and the Gulf of Cambay 5 on 
the south the river Kim separates it from the Olpéd sub-division of 
the Surat distret; and on tho east it is bounded by the Réjpiple 
‘and Baroda territories. ‘Tho total area ix 208 square miles, and 
the population was in 1872 returned at 67,743 souls, or an average: 
density of 2312 to tho square mile, ‘The realizable land revenue 
amounted in 1874-75 to £00,350 (Rs. 6,03,590). 

Of the total area of 208 square miles, seven aro ‘occupied by the 
lands of alienated villages ; the remainder, according to the retire 
of the revenue ,, contains 136,404 acres, or 74°32 per cent, of 
occupied land; 8,30% acres, or 4°57 per cent, of culturablo wastes 
80,510 acres, or 1662 per cent, of ‘uncalturable waste ; and 8,213, 
notes, or 447 per cent, occupied by village sites, roads, tanks, and 
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rivers. From 144,709 acres, 85,502 acres have to be subtracted on 
account of alienated lands in state villages. Of the balance of 109,207 
ores, the actual area of culturable state land, 99,956 acres, or 91:52 
per cont, were in the year 1873-74 under cultivation, 

The climate is in some small degreo better than that of Broach. 
The average rain-fall for the last nine years is nearly $2 inches. 


The tanks are small, and used for drinking purposes. 


‘The soil is for the most part black, regar ; but there is a large tract 
of light soil, gordi, said to bo the former bed of the river Narbada. 


‘The following statement shows the area ocoupied in tho state 
villages and the assessment imposed under rates guaranteed by 
government in the year 1871-72 :— 


Statement showing the Area occupied and the Assessment imposed, 1871-72. 
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In 1871-72, the year of settlement, 18,789 distinct holdings, kidta, Chapter XIE 
were recorded, with an average area of 94} acres, and a rental of gop-divisional 
£A By. Wd. (Rs, 41-15-4). holdings would represent, if di- “Accounts. 
Vided in equal parts among the agricultural population, for each per Asicusswan. 
fon, an allotment of 447 acres, at a yearly rent of £1 18s, 114d. 

(Rs, 19-7-10); if distributed among tho whole population of the sub- 
division, the share per head would amount to 2; acres, and the in- 
‘cidence of the land-tax to 18s. Jd. (Rs. 9-0-5). 


From statistics furnished by the registration department it would Value of land. 
seom that in the year 1867, 711] acres of land were purchased at 
total cost of £3,449 4s. 6d. (Rs. $4,492-4), or £4 16s, 103d. (Re. 48-7-2) 
per acre. In the year 1874 the corresponding figures show 1,842,'; 
hores transferred at a cost of £7,821 7«. 9d. (Rs.,78,213-14), or an 
‘average value por acro of £4 4s, 11d. (Rs. 42-7-4). 


OF 99,056 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 16,611 acres, Prod 

or 16:61 per cent, were in the year 1873-74 fallow or under grass, 
Of the 83,845 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 
30,440 actes, or 47°82 per cont, of which 21,167 acres were under 
jmodr (Sorghum vulgare) ; 1,897 under tdjré (Holeus spicatus) 5 
13,148 under whont, ghaw (Triticum stim) ; 341 unde rice, 
Aéngar (Oryza sativa) ; and 587 under Kodra (Paspalum scrobi- 
culatum), Pulses occupied 2,135 acres, or 2°56 per cent, of which 
996 acres wero under fuver (Cojanus indicus), and 1,139 under 
miscellaneous pulsos, comprising wal (Dolichos Isblab) ; gram, chana 
(Cicer arietinam); mag (Phasoolus radiatus) ; and peas, watdna (Pisum 
sativum).  Oil-seeds occupied 213 ucres, or 0'25 per cont, all of which 
wero under castor-oil seods, divela (Ricinus communis), and tal 
GGeaumum indicum). Fibres occupied 40,800 acres, or 49°00 por cont, 
all of which wore under cotton, kapds (Gossypinm indicum). Miscel- 
Taneous crops occupied 878 acres, or 1-05 per cent, of which $42 
‘eres were under tobacco, fambiku, (Nicotiana tabacum) ; 34 under 
sugarcane, sordi (Suocharam officinaram) ; and 502 under miscol- 
Iuncous vegetables and fruits. 

‘Tho consus returns for 1872 show that of a total population of Population, 
67,743, 55,148, or 81-4 per cent, were Hindns, 1,088, or 17-25 per «1872-4875. 
coat, Musalméns ; 899, or 1:32 per cont, Pérsis 5 and cight others. 

‘The special census returns furnished by the collector show that of a 
total population of 66,840 souls in 1875, 54,459, or 81°47 per cent, 
wore Hindus ; 11,335, or 16°95 per: cent, Musalméns ; 1,043, or 1:56. 
por ent, Pérsis; and three others. The Hinds population would seom 
Pe onsist of the following enstes, which, to agreat oxtent, also serve 
‘as a guide to occupation : Bréhmans, 8,25: jrahma-Kshatris, 32 

the, 4; Wanids, 2,130; Shrévaks, 301 ; Bhatids and Lu.winds, 
10) Kanbis, 1,820 ; Rajpats, 2,745; Kachhiés, 1,202} Ma's, 96 5 
Ghinckis, (eil-pressers), 784; Chhipés (calenders) and Bhavsérs 
ealigo-printers), 41; Khatris (weavers of sill: and cotton), 42 ;Sonis ~ 

“ahd silyersmiths), 468; Suthfrs (carpenters), 586 ; Kansiréis 

per and brass smiths), 8; Luhrs (blacksmiths), 270; Darjis 

afters), 480 ; Salts (masons), 160 ; Kumbhérs (potters), 1,079; 
(diggers), 545 Hajéms (barbers), 540 ; Dhobhis (washermen), 179 ; 
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Pakhilis (water-drawors), 6; Bharwads and Rabéris (herdsmen and 
shopherds) and Bhondéris (toddy-drawers), 695 ; Kharwéa (seamen), 
586 5 Méchhis (fishermen), 160 ; Golés (riee-ponnders), 281 ; Bhad- 
Dhujés (grain-pnrchers), 02 ; Parabiés und Maréthés, 155; Waghris 
(fowlers and hanters) and Révalisa (cotton-tape-makers), 282 ; Kolis, 
13,990; Bhils and ‘élavids, 16,178 ; Mochis (shoo-makers), 217; 
Khiélpés (tannors), 723; despised low castes, Dhors and Bhangids, 
5,008; aud religious 1836, According to the samo returns, 
the occupation of the whole population of the sub-division is ns 
Follows: i, Persons employed under government, or municipal, or 
other local authorities, numbering in all 1,867. it Professional por. 
tons, 280. iii, Porsons in service, or performing personal offioos, 
LAL. iv, Porsons engaged in agriculture and with animals—(a) 
ealtivators, 12,716 ; (1) labourers, 10,116 ; and (¢) herdsmen and 
shepherds, 16—in ll 22,038, "v. Persons engaged in eommerco and 
trade, 280, vi, Persons employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, 
‘and enginooring operations, and engaged in the salo of articlos, manti= 
facturod or othorwiso, propared for consamption, 7,331. vii, Misoolln- 
neous persons not classed otherwise—(a) women 7,325, and children 
24012—in all $1,040 ; and (1) miscellaneous persons, 1,805—total 

‘Tho total mumbor of deaths in tho five years onding with 1874-75 
Peace 1d Gran avorago yeatly mortality of 1,003, of, nasa tho 
Figuros of tho consns of 1872 a8 n basis, of 245 por cont of 67,743, 
ie tote population of tho sub-division, OF the nverago number of 
cathy, 1,300, or 78°21 per cent, were rotarned as duo to fever; 46, . 
or 2-76 por cont, to dinrrhoss and dysentery ; 16, or 0-06 por cent, 
to small-pox ; 84, or 2-04 per cont, to cholera ; and 243, of 14-62 por 
Cent, to miscellancous disensos, Deaths from necidents and vidleneo 
avemged 23, or 1°38 per cent, of tho average mortality of the Kab- 
division, During the samo period the number of births is rotarned 
ot 6,278 souls, of whom 8,384 ‘iro cutered as malo and 2,889 a4 
fomalo children ; or an average yoarly birth-rato of 1,264, or 485 per 
cent of tho total population of the sub-division, 











CHAPTER XIV. 


PLACES OF INTEREST. 


Gmoa, north Int, 21° 59', and ‘est long. 72° 54. A town, 
situated about a mile to the south of the Dhidhar river, twenty-one 
miles north of Broach, wud thirty miles south-west of Baroda.) In 
1874 it containod 1,812 housos and population of 5,325 soul, is 
compared with 1,922 honsos and 4,944 inhabitants in 1848, A’mod 
is tho residence of m thdékor, who owns about 21,214 acres of land, 
‘and has a yoarly income of £8,000 (Ra. 80,000). (ho town was ori 
ginally surrounded by a wall, which, as carly as 1848, had almost 
Cntirely disappeared. At that timo thero was i small fortross, on the 
horth-dast cornet, overhanging the tank, and tho neighbourhoodjwas 
said to abound in ruined mosques and tombs, A’mod is a placo of 
but little trade, chiefly in cotton. ‘There aré“workers in iron, who 
make good-edged tools, such as Knives and razors, Besides the 
onlinary sub-divisional royonue and polico offices, Amod is provided 
with a post office, 

Anidleswar, north lat, 21° 87%, east long, 73°2'. A town on tho 
lino of the Bombay, Baroda, and’ Central Tndia railway, about. six 
south of Broach. It had in 1874.0 popnlation estimated at 8,865 
souls. Since tho opening of tho railway the trade of the town has 
increased. Connected with Hnsot, twelve miles to the wost, and pro- 
vided with a road running for nine miles eastward towards Néndod 
in Réjpipla, Ankloswar has of Inte years become the chief mart of a 
considerable area of country. By this route timber, firewood, and 
bamboos for building purposes, wax, Honey, hides, drags, and jungle 








produce, find their way to the Ankleswar market and railway station, 
‘and pigce-goods, metals, hardware, salt, and other necossarios of life, 
‘Nat Cotton is tho staple article of trade, and during the 
last thirteen years the town haa boon supplied with three ginning 
factorios.. hero is oles timbor trade in raftory and. Famboss 
brought from the Réjpipl foros, ani) a small, manafactare of 
Somney-sonp, papas! and sono bandas Bosids the ordinary 
‘sub-divisional reyentie and police offices, tho town is provided wit 
a subordinate judgo’s court, a post office, and a dispensary, 
Ba'wa Rustam.—Thoro aro two places of Masalmin 
dedicated to the saint Bawa Rustam, one about a mile distant from 
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the village of Pariej, in the Broach sub-division, and the other, also 
called Ganjalshéh, at the town of Jambusar. 


‘Tho fair near Pariej lasts throo days, and is held annually, on the 
22nd day of Jumédi-nl-awal ; abont threo thousand people are esti- 
mated toattend. Tt isnot connected with any course of pilgrimages. 
‘Where are rest-houses here, but capable of holding very few persons. 
‘The water-supply is defective, There are no enclosures to the 
mosque. ‘There are two rooms, one of them being the ante-chamber: 
itis forty foot by thirty. ‘Tho other room is thity fet long, twont 
fect wide, and six fect high. Tho holds 763 acres of land, 
assessed at £20 10s, Od. (Rs. 205-6). No outbreak of cholors is 
recorded in connection with this place. 


‘The fair at Jambusar lasts two days, and is held once a year (on the 
18th day of Rajab). About three thousand peoplo are estimated to 
attend. It is not connected with any course of pilgrimages. ‘There 
aarerest-honses, but capable of holding very few persons, ‘The water- 
rupply is defective. he Dargs is encompassed by a.nd wall, end 
the only room is thirty fect square, ‘The Darga holds 5} acres of 
Tand, assessed at £4 95. 4d. (Rs, 44-10-8), and receives a yearly cash 
allowance of £8 16s, 4d. (Rs. 882-8). No outbreak of cholera is 
recorded in connection with this fair. 


Bha‘dbhut, a Hindn placo of pilgrimage in the Broach sub- 
division, on the north of the Narbada, about eight miles from 
Broach, is a small village of 249 houses, and a population of 796 in- 
Iusbitants. This fair is in honour of Mahédey, under the name of 
Bhadeshwar, It takes place when Bhédarvo (August-September) is 
the intercalary month—an event that happens once in every nineteen 
or twenty years. The ceremonies continue throughout the entire 
interealary month. On the Inst oceasion, in 1871, the fair began on 
the 17th August, and went on till the 14th September. Few pil- 
gris however camo before tho 25th Augush the agidras (11th day); 
during the next five days, or till the full moon, there was a ly 
increase, the numbers ranging from ten or twelve thousand on the 
‘25th, to fifty or sixty thousand on the 30th. There was then 
falling off ; but on the last day, amds, of the holy month, large 
numbers again flocked in, An apothocary was placed in modical 
charge of tho fair, and thongh the weather was hot, the ‘health of 
the peoplo was good. Only fourtoon cases of sicknesi—twelvo of 
dysentery, and ono each of dinrrhaa and feyer—wore recorded. A 
special police party, consisting of two mounted police, seven head- 
constables, and twenty-eight constables, was posted at tho fair. 
‘There was but little crime. The property stolen was estimated at 
‘£1 4s, (Rs, 12), and of this all but 2x, (Re. 1) was recovered. The 
Ceremonies st Bhédbhat are special. They do not form part of @ 
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course of pilgrimages, and, after the holy month comes to. an end, 
Si i rats ek Besos! Dosing Mis tos of tho fair the 
pilgrims live partly in the houses of the villagers, and partly in 
Tents and temporary sheds, ‘Tho water is drawn from the Narkda, 
and the supply is sufficient. ‘Thore is a temple at Bhédbhut, tho 
ante-chamber of which is eleven and a half fect square; and the 
‘inner room, entered through a door five feet high and two and a 
half foet wide, is eleven fect long by ten and a half broad. The 
feaperentece set ean Som the British government of 18s. 
9). 

Broach, north lat. 21°42’, east long. 73°'2', with o population 
of 86,932 souls and a yearly municipal revenue of £7,680 (Rs. 76,890), 
is the fourth city of Gejanst ond ti ‘ninth of the Bombay presidency 
exclusive of Sind. Covering with its suburb a stri land about 
two and a half miles long and three quarters of a mile broad, Bronch 
is, by its own inhabitants, commonly spoken of as jibh, or the tongue. 
From the south bank of the Narbads, its buildings crowning the top 
and clustered on the southern slope of a high mound, tho massive 
stone wall lining the river bank for about a mile, and the ruined forti- 
fications passing up the sides and encircling the top of the hill, give the 
town of ‘a marked and picturesque 9} . From the 
high ground in the fort, on every side ‘a wide open plain. 
ee ‘at hand, to the south, the Narbada, nearly a mile across, and 

roadening as it grows more distant, westwards to the sea. 
‘To tho west the groves of the well-wooded suburb of Vejalpor, ond 
mu a group of two hills, relicve the line of tho lovel plain. 
‘To the north-east rows of tamarind trees mark where, a hundred years 
ago, was the nawib’s garden, ‘ with summer epenitons, fountains,and 








the spots that, to a Hindu, give the town a special interest—the site 
of king. Bal’s’ sacrifice, and the temple of Bhragu Rushi, the patron 
saint af Broach. 

‘Tho fortifications, ascribed by tradition to Sidh Réj Jaisinghji of 
Anhilwire, (1004-1143), were stregthened and rebuilt by Bahadur 


Marétha assaults, OF late years, the river wall, which, builé 
of Inrge blocks of stone, is still in good repair, the fortifictions havo 
been, to fall into disrepair, and in some places almost every 
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farmer of the Broach reveuuo, is, perhaps, the finest, with a front of 
carved wood, for richness of design, equalled by bat few private 
buildings in’ Surat or Ahmedébid.' In the suburbs the houses aro 
meaner in appearance, many of them not more than ono story high, 
nd ‘with walls of wattle and danb, ‘These suburbs extond over an 
‘area of more than two end a half square miles, including in all six 
Villages—Vejulpor to the west; Dungri to the north-west; A’li to the 
north; Kanbiwaga and Kasak to the north-east; and Mojampor to the 
east. Near the villages of Vejalpor, the western suburb, where, in 
‘Mr. Forbes’ time (1780), soveral of the factors had their country- 
houses, three or four of the European residents of Broach at prosent 
live, Hero, too, is the Musalmén Idga, and near tho river bank 
several of the early cotton-factories, built before the opening of the 
railway. This suburb is connected with the town by a rond running 
cesta, which, passing throngh the Katappor Tharket-place, enters 
tho city of Broach by a steop, paved ascont. Another road, skirting 
tho north of the subarb, on n high level eastwards for abont 
a mile and a half t the railway station. Beyond Vejalpor 
this line continnos for about half » mile to the west, turning down 
towards the river, where, at a high point on tho northern bank, soats 
have been placed—a favourite evening resort for the European and 
richer class of native townsmen, especially Parsis, Eastward from 
the town a road passes along the bank of the river, through tho 
village of Mojampor, towards Sukaltirth. ‘Tho eastern suburb has 
almost entirely a religious character, consisting of the resting-places 
vided for tho devotees who come to visit the different shrines. 
Mn the woy to this suburb is o handsome reservoir, the Ratan tank, 
i about a contury ago during Lallubhai’s administration. 
‘Tho city of Bronch was, according to the local legend, originally 
Dunded by tho sage Bhrage, andso was called Bhrogupor, or Bhraga’s 
city. To their patron saint the peoplo of the town owe a lasting debt 
of gratitade, for, by the exercise of his power, he induced the waters 
of tho Narbada to leavo their old bed, about threo miles to the south, 
and come to flow close by the now settloment. In the first century 
of the Christian era, the sage's settlement hnd given its name to 9 
large province, and the colony had become oue of the chief ports in 
Western India. ‘Two hundred years Inter it was the capital of a 
Rajput king, by religima Jain; and, in tho early part of th soventh 
century, is said by the Chinese pilgrim, Hiouen , to have con- 
tained fen convents with 300 monks, and ten temples. Half a cen- 
tury Iator me Bioaeh town of sufficient importance to attract 
some of earl ‘Musalmén e: itions against Western 
India, Under the Rajput rolers of Anhilwéra (746-1300), Broach 
(Bhragupor) was one of the ports of that kingdom? Early in the 
eleyenth century Broach is mentioned as oneof the capitals of Lardesa,? 
‘and about the middle of the twelfth century (1158) is described as m 
station for ships coming from China and Sind, a large city, beantiful, 
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‘and well built in bricks nd plaster ; its poople rich, trading, and 
enterprising in speculation and distant expeditions.’ During the 
frouthes that followed the overthrow of tho Anbilwéra kings, tho 
city would seem to have changed hands on more than one occasion. 
Bat, with the exception of two years (1584-1536), daring which it 
was held by the ollicers of the omperor Huméyun, Broach remained. 
for about two hundred years (1891-1572) under the Musalmén kings 
of Ahmedabad. During the sixteenth century the city was twice 
(1536 and 1546) plundered by the Portuguese, who, in 1546, exeopt 
for its streets, ‘50 narrow that two horsemen could not pass throughs 
them at the same time, admired the city, with its castle-like 
Lisbon, its mognificent and lofty houses with their costly lattices ; the 
famous ivory and black-wood workshops; and its townsmen well 
skilled in mechanics, chiefly weavers, who mado the finest cloth in 
the world,’ In 1578 Broach passed into the hands of the emperor 
Akbar. ‘Ten years later-Muzafar Shéh recovered the city, but held it 
only for a fow months, when it gnin came into the possession of the 
emperor of Delhi. In 1614 Broach was for a thi S plandered 
by the Portuguese? In 1616 a British factory and in 1617 a Dutch 
factory, were established at Broach. In 1660 » portion of the fortifi- 
cations of the city was razed to the ground by the onder of the emperot 
Aurangzeb. In this defenceless state it was twice, in 1675 and 1686, 
plundered by the Maréthés. After the second exploit, Aurangzeb 
ordered the walls to be rebuilt and the city named Sukhébéd. In 
1736 the Musalmén commandant of the port was, by Nizam-ul-tnulk, 
raised to the rank of ‘nawib. His family continued to maintain 
themselves in a position of almost jete independence till, in 
1772, the city was captured by the English, )The considerable demand 
for its cloth, and the recently establishet export tmde in raw cotton 
to Ching, combined, during the first period of English rule, to make 
Broach the contre of a lange and prosperous trade. Five years after 
ir 88), though ‘not so flourishing as it had 

Broach was still a place of much trade, the 
stroeta ‘swarming with Arabs, Moghals, and many tribes of Gentoos.” 
Cloth of various kinds rho great manufacture and export. 
‘Though, after its finsl acquisition by the English (1803), its trade 
continued gradually to decline, Broach remained for many years a 
place of consequence. About the year 1820 began a, period of de- 
/prossion that Ilusted for about twenty-five years. Atits close Broach 
was almost without trade, its chief export nearly unsoleable, and 
Doth its cultivators and traders, for the most part, sunk in debt. “In 
1850 the value of its exports began to increase, and, from different 
causes, continued to rise till, in 1864, comfort, wealth, and extrava- 
ince had spread to almost all classes. During the past ten years, 

+h the wealth of its people has greatly declined, Broach is still a 
Placo of active. trade, distinguished by .e number and the success 
of its cotton-spinning and other steamfactories. 













1 Jaubert's Ealresi (1153), 176. 
#'Decndas de Couto, V., 825. 
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‘The earliest recorded census was taken in 1777, whon the town 


Places of Interest, ©tained 50,000 inhabitants, of whom 30,000 lived within and 20,000 


without the walls! In 1812 the total population had fallen to $2,716, 
of whom 19,836 were Hindus, 9,883 | Yilarerees and 2,992 Parsis.? 
In 1846 the corresponding returns given total population of 31,550 
souls, of whom 19,074 were Hindus, 9,729 Musalméns, 1,823 Pérsis, 
and twenty-four Christians. In 1851 there were 81,700 souls, of 
whom 21,071 were Hindus, 8,772 Musalméns, 1,835, Pérais, and 
twenty-two Christians, In 1872 the total population had risen to 
86,982 souls, of whom 28,971 were Hindus, 10,733 Musalméns, 2,173 
Pérsis, and fifty-five Christians. Of the population, the only classes 
calling for special notie are, among Hindus, the Bhsrgay Beshmans, 
who are said to be descendants of thesage Bhragu, Pérsis, also, from 
tho number and age of their towers of silence, would seem to’ havo 
settled at Broach soon after their arrival in Gujarét (11th century). 
Formerly ship-builders and skilled weavers, they suffered from tho 
decay of both trades, and many have abandoned Browch for Bombay. 
‘The Brahma-Kshatris are iniluential and prosperous. ‘The greater 
number and most wealthy of the mercantile classes are Shravaks. 
‘Tho Musalméns are, for the most part, in a very poor condition, 

OF a total of 10,443 buildings, the town and suburbs contain 
Seventy-one superior dwellings of three and more than threo stories 5 
G6L substantial buildings of two stories 3221 fairly substantial 
buildings of one story ; 2,838 fairly substantial buildings with a 
ground-floor only ; and 2,854 common mud buildings wnd huts. Be- 
Sides dwelling-houses, there were nineteen factories and 1,278 shops. 

‘Hand-loom weaving is still, to a small extent, carried on. ‘The work- 
men are chiefly Musalméns and Pérsis, and the ‘manufactured 
‘re napkins, and coverlets of cotton and silk. ‘The weaving of sill 

, indigo-dycing, and ealico-printing, almost exhaust the list of 

the ae industries of the town of Broach, Tho new occupations 

eveloped by tho introduction of steam are, however, the chief indus- 
trial interest of the town. = 

For tho last 100 years Broach trado has been almost entirely local. 

"Tho traffic by 
sea has greatly 
fallen off ; the 
returns for 1874 
showing a total 
Nalasot expats 
and imports of 
£297,409 (Rs. 
22,74,090), as 
compared with 
ie te 
: 9,78,830), the 
corresponding yeerly average from 1865 to 1870, wih £764,198 
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(Rs, 76,41/500) from 1856 to 1862, and with £449,177 (Rs. 44,01,70) 
from 1887 to 1847, On the other hand, since the opening of the 
railway, the land traffic has increased, the returns for the Broach 
station showing an advanco in passenger traffic from 184,782 in 
1868 to 216210 in 1874, while during the same time a rise from 
87,620 tons to 42,913 tons in the quantity of goods carried. 


‘Tho principal public buildings within the fort are the collector’s 
office; the civil courts; the Dutch factory ; the jail ; the civil hos- 
pital; the English church; the municipal office and Broach library ; 
the English school; the vernacular school ; the municipal market, 
outside of the fort, to the west, near the middle of the Kattapor 
market-place ; the eastom-house, not far from the market,on the bank 
Of tho river, near the south-westorn corner of the city; the head-quarter 
(sadar) distillerys on the river bank, in the village of Veyalpor 
travellers’ rest-house, not now used, within the limits of the A’li 
suburb; and the railway station and rest-house to the north-east of the 
town, 


Of medical institutions the chief is the civil hospital, ono of the 
finest buildings in Broach, situated on the high ground towanls the 
wostern side of the fort. "This hospital was comploted in the year 
1872 at a cost of £6,700 (Re, 67,000), and is provided with accommo- 
dotion for thirty-five in-door patients. The total amount expended 
jn eveotng this building wasmado up of grant of £3,500 (Rs, 85,000) 
from government; £2,500 (Rs. 25,000) from Mr, Sordbji Jamsodji 
Jijibhéi, a well known Bombay merchant; £400 (Rs. 4,000) from 
the local fand committee ; and £300 (Rs, 8,000) from municipal funds, 
‘There ate four institutions for feeding beggars. Of these, one is 
ported by a Wénia,one by Khedawél Bratumans,ono by the trade grail, 

,and one by Pérsis. ‘The only hospital for animale in the 
the pdnjrdpol at Broach. With the exception of asses, which 
aro rarely sent, all domestic animals, and such as are not of a venomous 
or cruel nature, when maimed, diseased, or considerably advanced 
in age, aro received in this hospital, Should a mare foal, or a cow or 
 she-buffalo calf, while she is in the hospital, the young animal is 
never sold, but, when grown up, it is made to do some light work. 
‘The Broach hospital was established in 1790, when Lallubhéi, tho 
ajmulin, farmed the rovenaos of tho district. Ho mado this an 
excuse for levying a special hospital cess, the receipts of which are 
said to have been conriterably tore than the amount sotnally epect 
on the charity. At present (1875) the hospital contains 239 animals, 
OF these, four are horses, twenty-six cows, thirty-four calves, fifty-five 
ullocks, sovon bulls, forty-threo buffaloes, one camel, twenty-two 
goats, aud thirty-seven fowls. Besides there is great storo of grain- 
infesting vermin, hida,which w man daily collects from house to honse, 
tnd binge, to the Hospital, where thoy ae at loos in granary, 
with « small qnantity of grain for them to eat and live upon. It 18 
said that, formerly, bugs were allowed to remain in nnused cots for 
about six wooks at a time, the limit, it was supposed, of their power 

















+ Bombay Scorvtarint Rovords, Diary 45 of 1805, 
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of supporting life without food ; and then Kolis or other low-casto 


‘Places of Interest, Ten were paid from 6d, to 1s, (40s. to 8 as.) to lie on the cots for 


Brose, 


hours together for the hungry insects to feed upon. Green grass 
and hay, grain, oats, and millet of the common sort are used in the 
Hospital "The avorege daily consuunption ie aid vo be 1.700 bundles 
of grass and forty pounds of grain, Animals that can’ eat neither 
‘grass nor grain aro fod with a mixture of millet-flour, molasses, aud 
Glarifiod butter, called kuler. ‘The yearly cost of this establishment 
is said to bo £580 (Rs. 5,300). ‘These charges are met by receipts 
from varions sourees as shown below ;— =a 


Com, at $d, (ja Tule and other artoles of 
cercig m8) Be otto ‘S 3300.70 
‘ oo 


ition from Botubay hospital for animals. 
Thad and sale proceeds af milk ad a 








Total.,, 5,000 500 

Gifts of grass, cotton-scods, oil-cake,and grain are also occasionall 
received, and when tho expenditure exceeds the income, the deficit 
‘is made up by donations. ‘The institation is generally managed, as 
an honorary task, by one of the chief merchants of the town, The 
admission fee, which is, a8 a rule, compulsory only in the case of 
juadrupeds brought to the hospital by Hindus, is fixed at 28. 6, 
fe 1-4) to meet their burial expenses, "Birds and fowls are admitted 
of charge, Animals are received, however sick they may be. 
All possible care is taken of them, and proper medicines adminis 
tered by the hospital attendants until the animal becomes better, oF 


‘The lodges, or tnddis, in which easte dinners are given, the oul 
Places of entertainment in Broach, are twelve in number, of whi 

nino belong to Hindas, twoto Parsis, and one to Bohoris of the Dévdi 
class, “These lodges can nocommodiste from 200 to 1,500 guests, and 
havean an average room for a party of 450 persons, ‘They are chictly 


during the rainy months. 
Within tho walls tho chief places of intorest are the Jama Masjid, 
5 ificent specimen of an early ue, composed almost en- 
firely of pillars taken from Hindu templon on the site of on0 oF 
Which itstands, At prosent the building is falling into decay, and is 
need chiefly ng a rest-honse for Muhammadan mendieanta? Another 
Mosalinés boiling {some interest istho Xdrus mosque, ‘This build- 
taised over tho tomb of an ancestor of Syed Hussein Idrus, 
os. of Surat, Besides the principal tomb, thee is, in the sonth of 
tho enclosure, a small mausoleum, where lio tho remains of some of 
tho nawibs of Brooch, ‘The tombs are surrounded by lattice-work 








+ Orington tals (Voyage to Sura), Th truth has been 

si bat it geay bereft at a ta 
some Europe troops were quartered in the 
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covered with plates of silver, which would seem to be the origin of 
the title * silver, formerly applied to this mosque’ The only other 
building of antiquarian interest is the Madrosa Darga, of which the 
pillars are Hint, 


About two Inindred yards from the bastion, at the north-west: 
corner of the fort, is the tomb of Brigadier David Wedderburn, who 
‘was Killed at the siege of Broach on November the 14th, 172. | The 
tomb is of brick, seven feet eleven inches long, three feet three 
inches broad, and three fest high. A large slab placed over the 
gave bears ‘tho following. inerption: Tre toe the ody of 

irigadior-Genoral David Wedderburn, Commander-in-Chicf of the 
Honourable Company's Forces under the Presidency of Bombay. 
‘The following letter from one of the first Generals of the age is a 
ost honourablo tostimony of his vory superior military abilities ” -— 


« St. James, July 26th, 1861. ‘This doy at noon arrived Mojor 
Wedderburn, dispatched by Prince Ferdinand, on Thursday last, the 
Gih instant, with the following letter from His Most Supreme High- 
‘ness to His Majesty : ‘have the honour to congratulate your Majesty 
Sponis very signal advantage which your Majesty’s Arms have this 
Ay gained. It is impossible for me to set down every particular of 
this glorious day. ‘The bearer of this, an officer of distinguished 
merit, and who lias greatly contribated to the happy success of this 
day, will give your Majesty an exact uccount of it. I have tho 
honour to recommend him to your Majesty’s Royal favour. (Dated) 
pon the field of Kirk Denkun (?), not far from the Hillock, the 16th 
Taly 1761, at 11 o’clock: in the forenoon. —Ferdinand, Duke of Brans- 
wickand Lmxenburg.’ As aproof of HisRoyal Master's entire appro- 
‘ation of his services in Germany, he reovived a purse of a thousand 
pounds, was made Major Commandant of a Battalion when little mora 
than of age, He was made Lieatenant-Colonel in 1762, Colonel and 
Brigadier-General in India in March1770., Honourable, candid, just, 
nd sincere, his conduct throughout lifo in his public and private 
Capacity refloots the highest honour on his memory; the very essential 
sdyantages which the Company hve reaped from the exertion of his 
talents, sinco he has had the chief command of the troops, are incon- 
‘testable proofs of his abilities in his public capacity ; in his privato 
churacter words would poorly describe the excellence of his heart. 
Replote with virtues, which did honour to humanity, he lived loved, 
evored, and respected by his friends and acquaintances, and ho fell 
most sincerely and universally regretted and lamented by all degrees 
of poople. Ho was killed under tho walls of Broach, November 
Vth, 1772, Altat 82 yoars and § months. With the deepest sor- 
row for hig death, the sincorest veneration, regard, and attachment: 
to his memory, the above is inscribed by his Aide-de-Camp and 
Becrotary, 


















(Signed) Aumxaxpes Murmurs. 
(Signed) Jon Mackewa,” 





4 Forbes’ Oriental Memoir, IL, 111, 
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Cuplet XIV. ‘The chiot places of interest in the suburbs and country near 
Places of Interest. Broach aro outaido of the eastern gate on the bank of the river, the 


Baoacu, 


Béwa Bahan, 


temple of Bhraga Rushi, said to be older than the foundation of the 
town. The old temple of Somnath, near the Jéhédeshvar gate, is the 
site! of king Bali’s ten-horse sacrifice, ‘This is the Hindus’ most 
sacred burning-ground. 


On a rising ground, about a mile to the north of the city, stands 

ie mausoleum of Béwa Rahan or Biba Rahan. ‘This tomb, which 
is said to have been built about the end of the eloventh oontary, is 
now rapidly falling imto decay. “This grand mansoleam,” writes 
Mr. Forbes, “isin the Saracenio or Moorish. stylo of architecture, 
whero colamas and arches form corridors, and sapport several largo 
domes, and smaller cupolas, richly ornamented, which cover tho 
marble tombs."= 


East of Biwa Rehan, and about one and a half miles to the north- 
fast of the city, ix another old Musalmin tomb sacred to Pir Chatar, 
‘This shrine was formerly famous for @ mitaculous oistern of water, 





np thin spot its anid, Balirdj performed tho ceremony of a ten-haree aarifice, «xt 
fined so much inert that tho god feared he woul abs Goan dines the altel 
dessa SaEpent this, the deity appeared in tho form of Wamas,"» Brdhinas 
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which, though of no groat size, only five feet long by two feet wide, 
remained always full emeieia fore ia Lease 
from it, Several elephants, it is.gaid, wore once brought to drain 
the cistora dry, but to no purpose. ) 


In the western suburb, near the village of Vejalpor, are two tombs. 
One of them is the tomb of Captain William Sompie, who was killed 
at the seige of Broach in 1803. The tomb is of brick, strongly built. 
Tn length it is six foot seven inches, in breadth soven fect two 
inches, and in height three feet eight inches Tho inscription is as 

lows :— 


Beh oe 

lee ober 

Seiya 

of Her Majesty's 88th Regit 

oles 
cae 

oe 

ae 

eee 


1803, 
Universally and most sincerely 
Togretted by his 
brother officers. 


‘The other tomb is in a Bohora’s garden, behind the Tdga, Tt is 
erected to a Portngneso officer, who would also seem to havo taken 
4 part in the siege of Broach in 1808, Over the graye is a small 
marble slab with the following inscription :— 





ny 


Monsieur Francois Montreanx, 
‘©. Comandante de hum 








Ho Bossui Montriaux 
‘tado Emos 14 de Octobre 1803, 


About mile west of the village of Vejalpor are a fow rather lange 
‘and massive tombs, raised'to members of the Dutch factory. ‘These 
‘monuments bear dates ranging from 1654 to 1770. 


Beyond the Dutch tombs are the Pérsi towers of silence. Of 
these there are five,—four old and disused, and the fifth lately built 
by s rich Pérsi morchant of Bombay. 


‘A survey of the city of Broach was in 1866 undertaken with the 
viaw of detorinining wht lands belonged to privato individuals and 
‘what were the property of the state, ‘The following statement shows 
in detail the distribution of the Iands contained within the muni- 
cipal limits:— 





1 mation. —afs, Franch Montrses, Cuplais and Comumander of the battalion 
oti Penkes ta Pores om of Agee Hoel Moscone, Majer waa beret heey 
Ted Getter 1503, 
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84. ya | Sq. yde. 
5,218,907 | 1,163,015 






Sq. yd 
1,096,970 





89. yids. 
126,903 


Sq. yd | Sa. ye 
2,632,987 198,402 












‘This survey, begun on the Ist Febrnary 1866, was completed, 
on the 15th October 1874, at a total cost of £10,784 (Re. 1,070), 
of which £5,711 8%. (Rs, 57,114) were paid by the state and 
£5,072 128, (Rs. 50,726) by the Broach municipality. ‘The profits from 
the lovy of title-deed fees and tho value of the stato land reclaimed 
from private possession up to 15th February 1875 amounted alto- 
gether to £15,383 40. (Rs. 1,538,832), showing a balance in favour of 
the survey operations of £4,599 4s, (Rs. 45,992), 


In tho year 1852 a municipality was established at Broach, includ- 
ing the suburbs, as well as the portions of the city lying within the 
Tino of the walls. ‘Tho total income of the muni amonnted 
in 1875 to £7,639 4s. (Rs. 76,302), and the expenditure during the 
samo year to £5,320 6. (Rs. 53,203), The incidence of taxation was 
4s. 14d. (Re. 2-1-2) per head of tho population, ‘The chief works 
carried out by the municipal authorities have been the high level 
rond running from the railway station at the north-east of the town, 
westwards, to the river bank, about half a mile beyond the village of 
‘Vejalpor, a distance of about two miles. ‘This road, which was con- 
structed at a cost of £8,300 (Rs. 83,000), was completed in the 
Year 1869, and has proved of much service to the cotton trade. Tho 
Sther large works on which municipal funds have been spent, are the 
Katappor slope, the main entrance to the fort_on the north sido, and 
the Katappor road between the village of Vejalpor and the fort. A 
municipal market, containing 288 stalls, bas also been established in 
Katappor. ‘The chief streets are watered and lighted with kerosine 
Jamps, and six fire-engines are distributed over five stations, For 
Sanitary purposes twelve public latrines have been established. ‘Tho 
drinking-water of the inhabitants of the intra-mural parts of the town 
is almost all taken from the Narbada. ‘There are but fow wells in this, 
art of the city, and few house cisterns for the storage of rain water. 

Dehega’m, on the left bank of the Mahi, about a mile from the 
month of the river, contains 691 houses and m of 2,331 
souls. Dehegt cbari as one of the 

















‘mis inentioned in the Ain. 


Pa of Broach ‘The average annual value of trade of the port of 
thogim for five years ending 1871-72 is return: 
11,800) of export and 28,079 80,790) eonee et vg 

Dehej, on the right bank of tho Ne rbada, about three miles 
from the river and twenty-six milos west of Brosh, contaas, B18 
honses and a population of 2,092 souls. Dohoj was the chief town 
of a small revenue division of twelve villages that came under British 
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role in 1760. Tb was restored to the Mardthéa in 178, snd in 1817, 
uni terms of the treaty of Poona, was again recovered by the 
Tnglah. ‘The port of Dehe}, opening from the Galf of Camba 

the west of the town, convenient of approach, does not admit 
boats of more than 534 tons (150 khdndis) burden. Dehej is men- 
tioned in the Ain-i-Akbari as one of the ports of the Broach district, 
Dut for many years its trade has become very small. In 1804 the 
port was closed, and opened ogain in 1819.” The ‘annual 
Yalno of trate atthe port of Dehe} for Sv years ending 1871-72 ig 
returned at £6,774 (Rs. 67,740) of export and £53 (Rs. 530) of 
import. 

Devjagan, a place of Hindu pilgrimage in the Jambusar sub- 
division, about three-fourths of a mile distant from the village of Néra, 
‘atthe mouth of the Dhédhar river. This village contains 300 houses 
and 1,200 inhabitants, There are no special municipal arrangements 
in connection with the fair, The fair lasts one day, and is held 
thrice a year, in November (Kértak Shud 15) and April (Chaitra Shud 
15). About 2,000 peopl are estimated to atzend on cach occasion. It 
is not connected with any courso of pilgrimages. There aro rest~ 
houses for few of the visitors only, and, being near the sea, the 
opply of drinking water at is defective. What thero is, 
is drawn from wells situated in the villages near the place of pil- 
grimage, At Devjagan the temple encloned by a wall meas 
eighty feet from not to south, and 100 feet from east to west. It 
consists of ono room, about twenty-fire fect by eighteen. | Tho 
temple holds land free of rent 1,561 acres in area, and assessed at 
£34'72, (Rs, 343-8). The fairs at Devjagan have, as far as is known, 
‘Deen free from any outbreak of cholera. 


era, on the north-eastern frontier of the Broach district, 
about six miles north-east of Jambasar, contains (1874) 1,849 houses 
with a population of 4,037 souls. In 1788 Gajera, then protected by 
‘a wall, was described as ‘the first town in these districts for elegant 
houses and magnificent buildings.” In 1849 the place contained 
1,175 honsos, of which 329 were deserted, and a population of 3,654 
souls. At that time the walls had already been allowed to fall into 
Gecay, though the memory of atiacks of freebooters was still fresh 
in she people's minds? 
ron the left bank of the Dhédhar river, about fonr miles 
‘a half from the Gulf of Cambay, though now a village of only 240 
hhonses, with « poptlation of 810 souls, is ssid at one time tohave been. 
‘a maritime eity of some consequence. This is perhaps the Kandhér 
fon tho Galf of Camby, said to havo been attacked by the Masalména 
in one of their earl ons against Western India, when the 
temple “boda” was destroyed, and a mosque builtin its place? At the 
lose of the sixteenth century Gandhér (Kandbir) is mentioned as one 














3 How's Tours, 91. 
+ Mr, Richardson's report, dated February 2, 1848, 
* Reinand’s Fragments, 212 
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Places of Interest. &2™2 time (1546) the city was taken withont any resistance, and de- 


Gasom's, 


Gasawa, 


stroyed by the Portuguese in one of their pillaging expeditions along 
tho dhored of ihe Gal of Cambay Alter the destraction of the 
town by the Portuguese, the people of Gandhér are said to havo 
gono and settled nt Jambusar. According to a local legend the rija 
6f Gandhér, by his devotion to the worship of the sea, guined n pro- 
mise that, if he ever stood in need of help, the sea-god would come to 
his assistance. After some time the king, wishing to test whether 
the god would keep to his promise, called’ upon Ifa to come. ‘Tho 
godappeared, but, enraged with tho king’s want of faith, senta mighty 
lood, which overflowed the whole city. Towards the end of tho 
eighteenth contury the place was plundered and burnt by pirntes from 
near Cambay, and in 1790 the lands were overflowed by very high 
tide. Owing to the failure of tho rains in the next season, tho salt 
Yas nob washed out, and, sinking into the land, did it lasting harm. 
When surveyed in 1820 the village lands were said to have beon 
uncultivated for fifty years." At the town itself elevated mounds 
of brick and stone, as well as innumerable foundations excavated for 
building material, or in the hope of finding treasure, were found 
Seattered overs space three miles in circumference. Remains of 
/ former prosperity wero also noticed in noble tauks at the neighbour- 
ing village of Keswin, as well as of a stone bridge and rich tombs 
| of Chanchwél. |) At Gandhér and in its neighbourhood salt was for- 
erly mantfuchored, but tho salt-pans have been closed since 1868, 
As for back"is 1820 trade had almost entirely deserted the port of 
Gandhér. During tho eleven years before the territory came into 
the possession of the British, only six vessels had, on an average, in 
ach year visited the port. ‘The average yearly amount of castoms 
for the same period was £65 18, (Rs. 659). 


; Gangwa is a placo of Hinda pilgrimage in the Jambnsar sub- 
ivision, about one and a halt Smiles distant from the village of 
Pehogim, ‘There are no special municipal arrangements in connection 
Yih this fair. | ‘Tho idols havo no specified names. As tho sea, in 
this place is held sacred, Pilgrims do not bathe in it, but make use of 

ater of wells. Tho fair, like that at Devjagan, lasts ono day, 
‘ind is bold twicon year, in November (Kartak Shid 15) and Apel 
(Chaites Shud 15). “About 2,000 people are estimated to, attend on 
Therccctsion. | Te is not connected with any course of pilgrimages. 
nly fone housed for only a few of the Visitors; but the water. 
Ee ehcoced byes said to bo sufficient. At Gangwa the temple 
losed by a wall measuring any feet from north to south, and 
consists of one room, tweu 
feet by fifteen. The tomplo of Gangwa holds lund foes, of sont 
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19638 acres in area, and assessed at £32 Gd. (RS. 320-4). No out- Chapter XIV. 
of cholera is recorded here. Places of Interest. 


‘Ha‘nsot, north Int, 21° 32’, eastlong. 72°50'. About fourmiles yr, ‘esor, 
from the left bank of the Narbada, and about fifteen miles south- 
of Brosch, contains (1874) 1,322 houses and a popalation of 
4,102 souls. Hinsot, which was formerly the chiof town of tho 
sub-division of that name, was first brought under British rale in 
1775, was given back to the Peshwa in 1783, and was again restored 
to the British in 1803 under the terms of the treaty of Bassein. 
‘The seat of an ix mndent revenue officer till 1869, Hansot was in 
that year, for fiscal pusposes, made a part of the Ankleswar sub- 
division. In the end of the sixteenth century there was a park near 
Hénsot, abounding with deer and other game, eight kos (twelve 
tiles) long and four kos (six miles) broad, perfectly level, and covered 
with yerdure! As the chicf town of the subordinate division Hiénsot 
contains the office of a mébélkari, a post office, and dispensary. 


‘Jambusar, in north: lat. 22° 6’ and east long. 73° 3°, covering 
av-area of about two miles, contained in 1872 a population of 
14,924 inhabitants. ‘The town is si abont five miles north of 
the Dhédhar river on a slight clevation.) ‘The soil in the ncighbour- 
hood is of the light, gordt, variety,yatd the town is surrounded by 
proves of wih and will-grown tres ‘To the north of the town is a 

0 of considerable size sacred to Négeshwar, or the snake-god, 
with richly-wooded banks, and in the centre of the water s stall 
island about forty fect in diameter overgrown with mango and 
other treos. Formerly the town was protected by a wall built partly 
of brick and partly of mud. Bat as carly as 1849 tho wall was in 
rains, and now the traces of it have almost entirely dis x 
In the town is a strong Uidua, or native-built fort, erected by Mr. 
Callender when Jambusar was held by the British from 1772 to 
1783. ‘This fort furnishes accommodation for the treasury, the civil 
courts, and other government offices. The houses, of which there 
tro 4,275 in all—including 2,600 of the first, 1,860 of the second, 
and 235 of the third class—are well built, and some of thom are largo 


and lofty. 

‘Jambusar, which is said to havo been a place of trade from 
very early Limes was, together with the lands of tho sub-division of 
the first handed over to the British in 1775 by Raghn- 


‘same nam 
néthrév. 





Tomosin 








"Afterwards when, under the terms of the treaty of Pu- 
randkar, the alliance between Raghanéthrév and the British came to 
‘an_ end, Jambusar was continued to the British by the 

‘at Poona as sccurity for the payment by the Peshwa of a sum of 
twelve lakhs (£120,000). As this money was not paid, Jambusar 
remained in the of the British till, in 1783, it was re~ 
stored to the Pechwa. ‘The town romained under Maratha rule till, 
$n 1817, under the terms of the treaty of Poona, it was finally handed 


over to the British. 
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Sinco it first camo under British rule, the importance of Jambu- 
sar as a centre of trade would seem, on the whole, to have fallen 
off, In 1777 Mr, Callender, at that time collector of Jambusar, 
estimated its population at from twenty to twenty-five thousand 
souls, but this was only a rough calculation, ns no special enamera- 
tion had then beon mado. In 1788 Dr. Hové described the strvcts 
‘as containing * elegant houses, somo no less than three stories high, 
and very neat in regard to cleanliness.” Indigo was then one of 
the chief articles of trade. In 1817 tho survey officers found that 
‘the town contained 3,658 houses and a population of 10,474 souls, 
OF the population three-fourths were said to be Hindus and the 
remainder Musalméns. Of the Hindus, Brahmans numbered 
Kanbis and Kéchhitis (market-gordeners), 1,826 ; and Waniks, 
most numerous, wealthy, and apparently flourishing’ class of the inhi 
Bitents, 2,569.” Tho. Wenias wero at that tino: the sonduetors of 
and agents for, the extensive trade carried on with the intorior parts 
of the country throngh the port of Tankéri. ‘The town was then 
(1817) said to be compact and well built, the population apparently 
Wanting for spaco, In 1849 the population was returned at 12,051 
souls, and the town was said to contain 3,460 houses, 2,365 of the 
better and 1,095 of the inferior sort, ‘Though the population would 
‘seem since 1817 to have: ‘increased, a considerable number of the houses 
‘Were said to be deserted? ‘The census returns of 1872 showed a 
total Population of 14,924 souls, of whom 12,052, or 80°74 per cont, 
[are Hindus ; 2,841, or 19:03 per cent, Musalméns; and thirty-one 
belonged to other clasts, of whom four were Christians 


In former times when Tankéri, ten miles south-west of Jambasar, 
was a port of but little less consequence than Bronok, Jambusar 
yas 8 town of considerable trade, Of Inte yoars, since the open- 
ing of the milway (1861), tho traffic by sea-at ‘Tankiri has much 
fallen off, the returns showing an estimated value of the 
exported and imported in 1874 of £163,888 (Rs, 16,838,880) 3 com- 
Pared with £700,914 (Rs, 70,09,140), the corresponding average 
early estimate between 1837 and 1847. On tho other hand, Jam 


jusar is only eighteen miles distant from the Pélej station on tho 
Bombay, Baroda, and Contral Tediar setae” ani ua souls have ve- 
cently been made connecting Jambusar bot with Pélej and Broach 
(trenty-seven miles), a traffic by land has to some extoat taken tho 
Placo of the old soa trade. ‘Tho chief industries of the town aro 
Sonnocted with the Saher of aw cotton, ‘Tho exports in w half- 
Pressed state, daring tho past five \t 
ed to 14.963" bales “2.078 tong tee paving this ection, thre 
ginning-factorios Ww 








SS ee a Beperag his item threo 

re ployed in 18) Besic the trade in 

fro ented oa nthe Manalactore of leather and ealio-printin 
carr as thes 

ivory, armlets,and toys, 4 there are also manufactures of 
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ee tank and the fort are the chief places of interest at Sactaias) ‘Chapter XIV. 


(ta mile north of the town is a large religions building 
called the A’charj’s bethak, the residence of the preceptor of the 
walabhichéri sect, The government buildings in Jambusar are the 
Hie of the mGnmlatdar and the chief constable the subordinate 
judge’s court, the municipal and post_ offices, and a dispensary. 
Titsble institations, Decides the dipenniny, is ons almehome, 
sadiwarat, where are daily fed, and threo rest-honses, 
dharamshdlés, 'The chict traders of the town are associated together 
ina méhdjan, with the view of settling questions of trade and carry- 
ing out certain charitable objects. 


‘A municipality was established at Jambusar in 1856. ‘The income 
Aerived from octroi dues, a toll and wheel-tax, and other miscellane- 
ous items, amounted in 1874 to £767 14s. (Rs. 7,677). The inci- 
dence of taxation was Is, 4d. (Rs. 0-8-2) per head of the popula- 
tion. The chief improvements the municipality have mmc 
are the building of retaining wall at tho Jogeshwar Owéra, and 
Paving tbe Kantérs and the Bbarnoht slopes. ."The chict strecks are 
Yraored and lighted with lamps. “Tho watoreupply i ebiely from 

e tank, 


Ka/nwa, is place of Hindu pilgrimage in the Jambusar sub- 
Aivision, at 4 village of the same name, containing 2,634 inhabitants, 
‘hore aro.n9 special municipal arrangements in comnoction with the 
fair. ‘The objects of worship at Kénwa are the wooden shoes, 
‘piduka, of w saint by name Kaléndégji, ‘Tho fair Insts three days, 
‘and is held once a year, in October (A’soShnd 15). About 3,000 
people are estimated to attend on the occasion. It is not connected 
With any course of pilgrimages. There are rest-honses for a very fow 
of the visitors only; tho supply of water from wells situated in the 

ighbouri said to be sufficient, ‘Tho water of a well 
at Kénwa is held to act as a cure in cases of snake-bito and hydro- 

shobia, At Kénwa the temple is enclosed by a wall measuring 223 
from north to south and 234 from cast to west. The building 
consists of ono room sixteen fect by fifteen, with a door six feet by 
three, ‘This temple holds no land, nor does it receive any 
allowance. No outbreak of cholera is recorded in connection with 
the Kénwa fair. 
Karod, is a place of Hindu pilgrimage in the Broach sub-division 
the right bank of the cis abeak Mall ony Sebvona ia eave 
Broach and Sukaltirth, ‘The site of the fairis a very small ham- 
‘with only fifteen houses and population of forty-four souls. ‘The 
ies, which occur once in every twenty years when Waishfkh 
(April-May) happens to be the interealary month, are in honour of 
, under the name of Koteshwar or Kotilingeshwar, and Inst 
fora whole month. Mr. Williams, in his Memoiron Broach, men- 
tions that oue of the periodical gatherings took placo? in 1812, In 














Fee 








+ From a correspondence hetwoon the Collector and the Bombay Government, in 
‘connection with the fair of 1812, i would soem that ich a Seka 
Grd at Karod a tax wad levied of shops, —Dairies of 
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thot year the total number of visitors was estimated at 200,000, and 
the order and good conduct is said to have been maintained 


‘hy the crowd. Tn 1889, tho Inst occasion of the fair, people bogan to 
collect on the 18th April, and all was not over till the 11th ays 
the greatest attendance at any one time was estimated at 100,000, 
‘and the total throughout the whole month at 500,000. Along 
the bank of tho river the shops and temporory resting-sheds wero 
srmnged in three ows, about 150 yards apast, and nearly. a milo in 
Tength- A temporay hoepital wad eroctgh, ad the scericon of 
second cla hompial assistant ands medial pupil wore engaged, 
‘These precautions were not unnecessary, Cholera broke out on tho 
25th April, nnd thirty-foar cases ocourred, of which ninetoon proved 
fatal, Bosides this, in the villages noar tho site of the fair, thore 
were ninety-four seizures and thirty-three deaths! As at Bhédbhut 
tho ceromonies at Karod are special, and tho visitors, when they have 
finirhed them, roturn to their homes, Daring the time of the fair 
tho pilgrims live in sheds and temporary huts, ‘The Narbada flows 
closo hy the site of the fair, But as the gathoring takes place in tho 
hot weather, and below tho limit of tho tide, fresh water is hard to 
find. Daring the lust fair tho People wero toreod to dig pts none 
the bank of the river, nd much inoonyonionco is said to have boos 
felts Thoro is» tomplo at Karod consisting of ono chamber about 
clovon foot square, and entored by a door five foot two inches high, 
and threo feot threo inches wide, ‘Tho Karod tomplo holds about 
half an acre of land, assossod nt 74, (Rs, 9-8), and receives from the 
state a yourly cash allowance of 7. Gd. (Ra. 8-13). 


Ka'vi, a placo of Jain, Shrivok, pilgrimage in the Jambusar 
setedios, nat tank To med ea formorly a town 
‘of nome importance, It is now a villago with 1,500 housos and 
Pee of 4,500 souls, In addition to the remains of old buildings 

are two temples of comparatively recent dato, ‘They aro said 

to have been erected by merchants of Cambay in honour of two 
tmarringes ; one of them is called, after the mother-in-law, ade, and 
the other, After the daughter-in-law, vahu. ‘Tho inner chamber of 
the mother-in-law’s templo is twolve feet squaro and twenty-five feet 
high. Tt is entered by a door sovon foot hi sh and four feet wide. 
anghter-in-law’s tomple hus chamber fourteen foot by twelve 

and forty foot high. It has a door about six feot high’ aud threo 
fand a hal feet wide, Both of theso buildings are surrounded. by 
walls. ‘There in no special day for visiting ‘Kavi, dain grime, 
Tiimetimes singly, sometimes in bands of from fifty to boo, pass, 
through Kévi generally on their way to Piliténa, Girnér, and Gogo. 
‘The Kavi temples receive no grant from government, They are 
managed A the Jain community. ‘Tho rovenes are opt by a 
Donker in Jambusar, who movts any ange that may bo required 
Fe AI The story about the rig of tho two temples at Kavi, 
i thes mother lnw of a rich Cambay morchaut built tho first 
pie, ion finished, she went with her daughter to see it. But 
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the daughtor wns tall, and ns sho entered struck her hend against 
the gate, She reproached her mother with the meanness of the 
‘entrance, who, in reply, udvised her to build something better. On 
hor return to Cambay the daughter went to her father and asked him 
tolet her have monoy to build temple, He agreed, promising to 
give her tho profits of the cargoes of seven ships. Tho profits turned 
‘out to be £110,000 (Rs. 11,00,000), and wi sum the second 
tomple was built. 


Pir Pa‘rdi, in the Ankloswar sub-division, isa place of Musalmén 
pilgrimage; n'yenrly fuir is hold here in honour of tho saint, whose 
tomb is no loss than fifteen yards long. Pilgrims aro said oceasion 
ally to go there, taking with thom & sbect of this length, If tho 
cloth exuctly covers the tomb, they leave satisfied that their wish 
will be accomplished. 


Sukaltirth.—Porhaps the most important of the fairs in the 
Broach district is that hold nt Sukaltirth,—a villagawwith 616 houses 
‘nd a popalation of 2,447 souls,—in tho Brouch sub-division, situated, 
on the northern bauk of the Narbada, ten miles abovo the town of 
Brooch, This fair is hold overy year, about November, onthe ogcason 
‘of the full moon of tho month Kértak. It lasts for five days, and, on 
‘an average 25,000 poople are estimated toattend. At Sukaltirth, 
within a short distance of each other, aro three sncred waters, 
tirth,—tho Kévitirth, the Hunkéroshwartirth, and tho Sukaltirth. 
Ofthose throo places, only at the Hunkéreshwara water is thoro a god 
to bo visitod, © Tho toinplo itself without an enclosure, and na 
nothing special or romarkablo in its appearance. ‘The worshipper 
enters an anto-toom about twenty-three fect long and seven wide, 

through an inner room about elevon and a half foot square, 

‘tnd is then, through » door-way about five and half fost high 
and threo nnd a half foot wido, admitted into tho inner tomplo, a 
chamber ten and a half foot long and seven wide, ‘Tho image of tho 
is of whito stono, about five fect high, in standing position, 

‘and with four arms, In each hand thero ts ono of the four emblems 
of Vishnu—tho war sholl, shankh; the diso, chakra ; tho mnoo gada ; 
and the lotus, padma. On either side of tho chief statae aro small 
of Brafima and Mahddey, the whole representing the trinity, 
trigunétma, of Brahma, Vishnu, and Maheshwar. ‘The name of Hun- 
éreshwar is said to have boon given to the god, because, with a cry 
of ‘ius,’ tho image came up from the water of the Narbada, ‘The 
‘affairs of tho tomplo aro managed by Bréhman priests or ministers. 
‘Those mon are appointed by the committee, panch, of tho Sukaltirth 
+ village, ‘Tho revenue of the tomplo is derived from two sources— 
state grants and the gifts of pilgrims. Under tho first head, the 
ma of tho temple hold from the British government seven and 
‘acras of nd, asensed at £2 16s 2 (Its 8-1-4) a year, ‘They 

also receive a yearly cash allowance of £1 94. 14d. (Rs. 14-9) from the 
British government ond of £2 10s. (Rs, 25) from the Baroda state, 
Borides these grants tho temple is onriched by gifte from pilgrims: 
But as tho value of the gift depends on the feeling of the worshipper, 
it is impossible to ostimate the income derived from this source. All 
resents placed by the worshipper at or near tho image are considered 
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the ‘of the god, and expenses connected with the management 

La Aas pen these offerings. Tho surplus is kept 
by the ministers for their own use. ‘These men also increase their 
incomes by providing necommodation and food for tho pilgrims; for 
which they receive special payments, During the time of the fair some 
of the pilgrims live in alone of the villagers, and others in tents 
nd temporary sheds in the dry bed of theriver. ‘There is a plentiful 
rupply of water from the Naebda -Nooutbreak of cholor i known 
to have taken place at Sukaltirth during the celebration of the fair. 
‘The fair of 1874 began on the 21st, and ended on 24th November 
abont 25,000 people attended. As a rale, the high-caste and well- 
to-do Hindu visitors live in Brahmans’ houses inthe villages thei 
hosts generally supply them with beds and cooking-pots, recei a 
presents in return. The poorer pilgrims encamp in the sandy be 
of tho Narbada, some under temporary sheds, and others on the open 

and. Besides Hindos, Pérsis and Musalméns also attend tho 
t not from any religious feeling, but simply for pleasure and amuse- 
ment, or cutioaty. Daring the fair 475° shops. were oponod, of 
which thirty-nine were for the sale of copper vessels. The ground 
rent realized from the owners of those shops, at the rate of from Gd, 
to 2s, (annas four to one rapes) per shop, amounted to £21 18¢. 
(Rs. 219). 

‘The following is the account of the discovery of Sukaltirth, In 
former times, says the legend, men wore aware that somewhere on 
earth was a spot holy enough to purify from all sin. But where this 
Place was to be found, none, even the wisest, conld tell. It happen- 
ed that a certain king of Ujain, Chénakya by name, grew old, and, 
thinking over the evil of his life, longed to find out this Sukaltirth, 
Or purifying spot, ‘To draw out their secret from tho gods, the king 
told the crows, whose feathers were at that time wl tite, and who 
alone of birds had leave to enter the realms of the gods, to fly. to 
Xam, the ruler of the infernal regions, and to tell him that king 
Chénakya wns dead. The crows were then to listen to the plans 
of the god Yam for tho troatmont of the king’s soul, and were to try 




















tobe found. From what the birds heard they were able, on their 
Teturn, to tell the king to start down the stream of the Narbada in @ 
Plack-sailed boat, and that when the blackness left his sail and it 
hecamo white, he might know that he had reached the Sukaltirth. 
Gre King obeyed the words of the crows, After passing down with 
the stream for several days, looking in vain for a change in the colour 
of his sail, on a sudden it flashed whito in his eyes, and he know 
that his journey was over. Leaving his boat, ko went on shore, 
bathed, and was purified. “Yam, however, hearing of tho deception 
Practised npon him, was angry, and forbidding the crows, to appear 
again in tho realms of the gods, the guilt of king Ohdakys Seer, 
ing to the deceitfal birds, tarnished their plumage with stein, frora 
rich, till this day, they ‘havo failed to treo, tioanttrose a 
instance in ancient history of men in high position 
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coming to Sukaltirth to be made pure from sin. Perhaps the best- 
Known example is that of Chandragupta and his minister Chénakys, 
coming to be cleansed from tho guilt of the murder of Chandra 
Eupta's cight brothers.’ So, also, in the beginning of the eleventh 
century, Chémund, king of Anhilwéra, heart-broken at the loss of 
hhis eldest son, came as. penitent to Sukaltirth, and remained there 
till ho died. ‘The ceremony of launching on tho Narbada a boat 
‘with black sails to become white, in token that the sins of tho 
penitent are taken from him, is, as noticed by Mr, Forbes,” still 
practised at Sukaltirth, But now the pilgrims, not being kings, use, 
Fiatead of a boat, a common earthen jar. “This they set afloat, 

i side of it @ lighted lamp, and, asit drifts down the 
i th it their sins. 

Panka’ri, the second port in the district of Broach, is situated 
on the east side of a small creck, which, for about five miles 
strikes northward from the right bank of the Dhédhar about seven 
miles from the mouth of that river. Though difficult of approach) 
the crock on which it stands being, even for the smaller country 
craft, unnavigable, except at high tide, Tankéri was once the port, 
for nconsiderable tract of country, for the opium of Milwa as well 
‘as for the cotton and grain of Jambusar and A’mod. ‘Though, since 
the introduction of the rail- 
way, tradehas to a Iarge ox- 
tent left Tankéri, the returns 
for the past year (1874-75) 
show a total of exports 
£135,790 (Rs. 13,57,900), im- 
ports £98,098 (Rs. 2,80,980), 

- amounting to £163,888 (Rs. 
16,38,880). The marginal statement shows the state of trade at 
‘tho port of Tankéri at intervals during the past forty years. 

‘Wa’gra, north Int. 21° 50',and cast long. 72° 53', the seat of 
the office of the mémlatdér and of the court of the subordinate judge 
of the Wagra sub-division, is a villoge with 408 houses and a popula 
tion of 1,228 souls. 













1 Elphinstone’ History, 188 (Cowell's Etition). % 
Wilford’ Essay on the Kings of Magadha,—Aa.Res., IX, 96, quoted in note to 
page 70 of the Rés Mala, VoL iat 
2 Forbes! Oriental Memoirs, HL, 294, 
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Inlbleine of the caltivating lane, 462-4545 
transfers slo, value, and mortgagen; of land, 
456,450; wages, prices and weights and. men. 
sures, 457-463 ; early history, 464-467 ; Europeans 
sd Mardin at Browch, 408 rie of tho away, 
469; English expeditions against Broach, 470; 
‘capture of Broach, 471; settlement of affairs, 
402; acguition of terstory, 472-476; distur 
Yancer, 476,477; adiminintative changen, 178. 
480 land. tenure, 481-489; hinory of diferent 
eitlmenta of andrevenno, 484-4075 adit. 
tion of evi and criminal jtice and police 108. 
£00; revenne ant fiance, 610510; beat funds 
sl municipalities, 630-93; natrvction, beaion 
‘Newspapers, an asccatons, 628-680; chi ie 
‘anes, inpnsariea, vaccination, etil-dnosee 
fund vital statstien 631-694 jwivainal ae 
county 85.548) plnes of intarnt, 0.500, 

Brovch sub-tivision: Dalla same ns thos ot 
A’mod, 42.644, 

ach town : Description; history ; population 5 
‘tendo and manufactures ; places of intereat ; ade 
‘minintrative details, 551.560, 

Brocpl, manutoctare of, in Surat 70. 








Calico-printing : Surat, 170; Hroach, 441, 

Capita ad money-endting : Capitalists (Sura, 182 
Broach, 444) For of invoatmient (Saent, 188 5 
‘irnach, 444) 5 Classes of money-tendora nn bor, 
‘Towers (Surah, 185-200 j Broach 449-451) ; Relation 
between debtors and ereitors (Surat, 201, 202 1 


Brose 451); Tata of inter fe 
Broach, 452). Biden 

Costs linet, with nuserns Surat, 52.555 
Browch, a7. 


Catto: Surat, 48, 62 ; Broach, 360, 300, 

Cattle diseare : Surat, 206; Broveh, 694, 
‘Cenmon—See Population, 

hanger in furindiotion.—See Adminiateative 
‘Charitable iwtitutions + Surat, 398 ; Broach, 555, 
Charters of Kags, 70. 
‘Ghartors of Date, $7, 115, 
Chartors ot Portuguese, 115, 
Chikdi eubstivsion of Sarat 
‘of A’mod, 235-258, 
Chik town, 298, 


‘Detailasame an thone 








INDEX, 


Chorksi sub-division: Detaile same as those of 
A’mod, 974-277, 
Climate of district: Surat, 86 ; Broach, 353. 





Cloth, manufacture of :Surat, 178 ; Broach, 438-440. 

Commerce and trade.—See Trade and Imports asl 
a ication, See Roads, 

Comm means of > . 

Condition of the district at different times: Surat, 
197, 213, 233, Broach, 473,476, 511, 

Cotton : Surat, 06; Broach, varieties grown, 392; 
‘mevle and profits of cultivation, 398 ; Govorsm 
efforta to improve cotton by improving eulti- 
‘vation and hy’ preventing adulteration, 304-408 5 
‘course ofthe cotton trade (1772-1875), 425-488, 

Courten’s Company.—See Rival Company. 

Courts, nnmber and working of: Surat, 201, 229, 
391s Bronch, 499.501. 

Crooks : Surat, 98; Broach, 320, 

‘Gropa : Surat, 63.66 { Broach, 392-408, 

Coltivating olames.— See Agricultural Population. 

Cultivators, condition of : Surat, 67, 199; Bronel, 
88-455, 

Currency : Surat, 204 ; Broach, 446, 

Custowe rate and revenae of Surat, 80, 82, 92 
138, 139, 











Damanganga river, 28, 

Danish in Surat, 149. 

Date-troos, oF BAajura, number and culture of 
Sur, 39, 40, 

Dato-troca, manufacture of sugar from : Surat, 41. 

Day labourers. — See Labouring Classen, 

Deaf anit damn, number of : Surat, 00 ; Broach, 370, 

8 port in Broach, 560, 

Dehe}, port in Broach, 960, 

Donsity of population.s Surat, 2, 665 Broash, $87, 
88, 





‘Depressed castes : Surat, 54 ; Broach, 876. ' 
Denis, or rovauue contractor: Surat, their powers 

‘and exactions and relation with Government and 

cultivators, 192,214, 219 Broach, 484, 485, 
Devjagan place of pilgrimage in Broweh, £62, 
Dhar rive, 39 
Dharamahdlda —See Reat-houses, 4 
incase, provalent in Sarat, 259; in Broach, 531, 
Dispensarion 





Dome einai Se Sata f 

Dun. —See Deaf and Dumb, 

‘Dutch in Broach (1617), 468, 

Duteh in Surat: (1610), 70} (1018-1658), 
(066:1700), 106 ; 1707-1789), 119 (1788-1747), 
Jat (780.1800), 12, 

Puteh factory lives of, in Surat, 107; 
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‘Ealucational ceas : Surat, 247 ; Broach, 520 
Embroidery work of Surat, 172 






I$ 1658), 855 (1658-1707), 965 (1707-1733), 

118 5 (1733-1747), 1215 (1759-1800), 130. 

English and Dutch nt war, $1. 

‘Bnlish factor in confinement in Sarat, $4, 100, 

‘English factors, number, pay, and allowances, and 
onl of life 86, 101, 108. 

‘English capture Surat in 1759, 127. 

Englinh, connection of, with Revach, 458. 

‘Excise, revenue from = Sarat, 239; Broach, 51 

Exhibition at Bosch, 44%. 

Expeditions against Broach, 470, 47 

Expenilitare.—Sre Balance Sheet. 

Exports, —See Imports anul Exports, 


ze 


‘rctoros of Fnglish in Surat, 75, 84 

Do, of Dutch in Surat, 78,87. 

Do. of Portagwer in Surat, 88, 

Do, of Franch in Surat, $8, 
‘Faotoriag, steam : Surat, 178; Brosch, 428, 
Fallow lands: Surat, G4; Broschy 200. 
‘amines. —See Years of Searity. 
omales, proportion of, in popolation : Sarat, 49; 

‘roach, 370. 


‘Porrion: Surat, 9, 161; Brosch, 418, 
Fibres, cultivation of : Surnt, 63 ; Broach, 90, 

‘Fights, between English and Portuguese of Sarat, 
15, 17, 81. 

Fish, fisheries, and modea of fishing Surat, 45; 
Broach, 360-267. 
Fishers and gailors : Surat, 58; Broach, 373. 

‘Floods of the Tapti river, 1824, 

Forests and forest produce : Surat, 42; Broach, 355. 

‘Fronch in Surat (1620-1658), $8; (1664-1700), 108 ; 
(1707-1783), 116; (1733-1747), 122; (1799-1800), 
158. 

‘Fruit trees, profits from : Surat, 41, 








6 

| Gajora, in Broach, 261. 

Gandhér, in Broach, $61. 

‘Ganga, x place of pilgrimage in Broach, 562. 
Gartside, landowners and frecbooters, depredations 
‘and exactions of : Surat, 214; Broach, 436, 
Geology = Surat, 29 ; Broach, $51. 





573, 


Gir! schools: Surat, 250; Broach, 325. 

Gold and silver thread, manufacture of in Surat 
180, 

Gopi, the founder of Burst, 70. 
Governors of Surat : Between 1628 and 1657, 81 ; 
between 1688 and 1707, 91; and betwoen 1707~ 
1733, 1 

Grain, cultivation of : Sarat, 29 Broach, 390, 

Gojartis in Acheen, Banda, and Java (1699-1001), 
0. 








Hai, or hereditary servants of Sarat, 197-190, 
‘Hansot, a tawa in Broach, 563. 

Hatoinda, or weekly markete.—See Marketa, 
Herdamen: Surat, 63 ; Broach, 374, 
Hills in Surat, 4 

Mill tribes. —See Aboriginal Tribes. 
‘Hollings, size of : Surat, 62; Broach, 390, 
Houses, number of: Surat, 56; Broach, 381. 


I 


Adicts, mamber of: Sarat, 60; Broach, 370, 

Imunigration. Sse Emigration, 

Imports and exports, articles of : Surat, 80, 85, 0, 
101, 147, 148, 164, 167, 178-176; Broach, 422, 
423, 434,485, 

Indigo cultivation in Broach, 407. 

Inmanos : Sarat, 80; Broach, 370, 

Instraction, statnticn of: Surat, 949-257 ; Broach, 
523-590, : 

Interest, rates of : Surat, 202 ; Broach, 452. 

Inundatiooa —See Flows, 

Invatent, forme of: Sarat, 181845 Broach 48, 

Ievigation Sarat, 18, 65; Broach, 400, 

Iron fountry in Surat, 188 

Tanda : Sarat, 9; Broach, 342. 

Ivory work of Surat, 190, 


I 


‘Tagaandth LAldia, a merchant of Sarat, 112, 
‘Jail: Sorat, 237 ; Broach, 509, 
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Kabir in Broach — See Teves. 

‘Kowa, a place of pilgrimage in Broach, 565. 
do. 3653. 

ao, 568, 





‘aonring classes, number and eonlition of : Surat, 
453, 67, 197, 207 ; Broach, 375, 451, 452, 458, 
Taig: Ges 20 


Sates Sari rn, fA 
Revenne: Surat, 238 ; Brosch, 515, 
Salo value of: Surat, 188, 205 ; Broach, 4584! 
Seitlements at siferent times from the com. 
mencement of the British rule Surat, 217- 
225 5 Broach, 484-408, 
‘Tenures: Surat, 220; Broach, 451483, 
‘Transfers of: Surat, 303; Brosch, 455, 
Laniling stage: Sarat, 196; onc, 418, 
‘Topors, number of: Sarat, 50; Broach, 370, 
Libraries: Sarat, 258 ; Broach, 629. 
Lighthouses + Surat, 105, 
Liquor and tii shops : Sarat, 241; Broach, S15, 
‘Loos funds: Surat, 246 Brosh, 620, 


‘Magistrates, number of: Surat, 232 ; Broach, 502. 
‘Mahi river, 889, 

Mojmoudirs oF accountants of Broach, 485, 612, 
Males, proportion of, in population: Surat 49; 
Broach, 370. 

‘Mindvi sub-division of Surst: Details same ax 
hone of Amod, 271.278, 

‘Mindy town, 296, 





Sarat, 6% 179 ; Broach, $73, 440, 4, 
‘Markets, or Adtodnds of Surat, 181. 

‘Marsh reclamation : Sarat, 60-61; Broach, 398, 
‘Mérwiri —See Vilage Money-londera, 

‘Moana of communiestion.—See Roads, Railways, tc, 
‘Measuros.—See Weights ani! Mearurea, 
‘Mereantile classes: Surat, 62 ; Broach, 372, 
‘Mereary, preparations from, in Surat, 181. 
‘Metal work of Surat, 180, 

‘Minihols iver, 25. 

Miners Sart 228; 366 
‘Money-lenlers, classes of : "Surat, 185.180; 
Broach 49, 
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‘Moghal rule (1578-1733) in Surat, 73, 

Mulberry troes —See Troea. 

‘Mulla Mahamad Ali, cause of disturbance in Sa 
(1729-1735), 110, 

‘Municipalities: Sarat, 247 ; Broach, 121. 

‘Musalméns, number, oocupation, and condition of 
‘Sunt, 65; Broaely’$76, 377. 


Nathada river : Source, sour, tributaric, island 
tidal ection, ieigation, navigation, and sanctity, 
HOs8, i 

Navigation: Surat, 12, 26, 27. 

Navi of Sarat (1739-1746), 116 ; (176.1759) | 
122 (1759-1800), 129; (1800-1876), 154. 

[Natwdbs of Broach, 460,472. 

New Raglih Company’ in Surat (17001707), 100. 

S02, 
Nevspapors Surat, 250 ; Broach, 530, 
‘Nammulitio rocks Sarat, 30," 


0 
Ossupationet the people: Sarat, 8, 08 5 Broach, 
Great omni: Ins Sse $835 Brn, 
507, 


| 
Cisco, clkvation of; Sart, 63 Brosh, 390. 
Oph sub-division of Surat: Details same as those 
of A mod, 267-276, 

OlpAa town, 298, 





P 


Paper, manufacture of : Sarat, 179, 181; Broach 





i 

Ped sabivinion of Sarat: Dytaila same as thine 

Jf amo 202 200, 

Tin tow, 298 
‘Pémera hill in Sarat, 208, Fe 
én, number, occupation and condition of: Saray | 
85 118; Bro 378 } 
Pehle Sea Sabre Set i 
Renonal servants: Sara, 63 ; Broach, 374, { 








festaren 
ue Deel 

8 ple of pilgrimage in Broach, 867, 

Prague ia Sank ah 1 

"Sit, 235500; Ron 08508 





ee Aspect, 





Pps 
Sees, Sconting to cena of 1822, 163, 





1872, 47 ; Broach, 
183, and Toyo geen to conta of 



























Acconting to subdivisions, sx, and age: Sarat, 
48; Broach, 369. . 
Aceoring to ception: Sart, 51 5 Brash, 
a. 

According to ethnical and religious divisions: 
Surat, 52-55; Bronch, 372379, 

Acconting to towns and villages : Sarat, 06 5) 
roach, 350, 


Able to read and write: Surat, 250 ; Bevach, 525, 

Ports: Sarat, 171 ; Broach, 418. 
Settlements of, in Sarat (1608-1655), 

‘885 (1658-1707), 109 ; (1707-1735), 115 5 (1750- 

~ 1800), 158. 

Postal siaistion: Surat, 259; 

Presidents of Bnglish factory in Sarat (1612-1700), 

101, 

Prices: Surat, 207 ; Broach, 459. 

Private schoola: Sarat, 249 Broach, 523. 

‘Pabses, coltivation of = Sarat, 63 ; Broach; 390. 

Pupils, number and races of: Sarat, 250, 251 ; 

Broach, 6206 = * 

Paras river, 25 ‘ 


is rete ah cle: 
Railway ; length, stations and traffic: Sart, 16% 


‘Relations between creditors and debtors: Sarat, 
201 ; Broach, 451, 

Religious beggars : Surat, 65; Broach, 376. 
Religious divisions of the peopla: Surat, 55; Broach, 
378, 


Rest-houses : Sarat, 161 ; Broach, 415, 
Revenue and expenditure —Se Balance Sheet, 
Rive, cultivation of: Sarat, 65; Broach, 406. 
| Riots : Scrat 155-157; Broach, 476, <7. 
Rival East India Company in Sorat, 85. 
Rivers: Surat, 6:28; Broach, 399-549, 

+ Sarat, 1695 Broach, #12. 
Sarat, 825 Broach, 801. 








‘value of land —S¢e Lana. 

‘marsh landa.—See Marsh Reclamation. 

‘umber of: Surat, 249; Broach, 323, 
poris.—See Ports, 

idhia of Janjira in Surat, 89, 117. 
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‘Silk goods, manafacture of, in Sarat, 179. 

Sir Thomas Ro in Surat, 78 

Size of holdings —See Holdings, 

‘Size of a plongh of land : Surat, 625 Broach, 390, 
Socictien —Sce Tnstitutions, 

Soil: Sarat, 31-59 5 Broach, 369, 

Spangles or chéndlis, manufacture of, in Surat, 180+ 
‘Steam-factorica —See Factories 





©9725 under Moghal ralo (1573-1783), 13-115; 
snder independent governors (1783-1159), 116. 
127 ; English aspendancy (1760-1874), 125-188 5 
roads, bridges, ret-houses, ferries, and railway, 
landing stages and light houses, 160-165; trate 
bby sea and land and traders with Surat, 106-177 3 
oumafactores, 177-10; markets, or Adtininds 
181) capitalists, frm of investments, and clams, 
of money lenders, 182-180; trader, artvaas, and 
caltivatorsas borrower, 100-198; aboriginal tribe, 
ss borrowers, 194-200; relations between creditors 
sod debtors, 2015, rates of interest, currency, 
‘transfers, and wale value of land, 202908 jratenef 
‘ges prices, and weights and measures, 200:210 3 
content date S121 posan ees 
ict, 11-213 ie 
‘214; deni or revenue contractor, powers, exact 





British rule, 216-225 ninth 
235; vlge tall 
228 ; administration of civil and criminal ju x 
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taken by Akbar, 72; plandeted by Malik A'mbet, 
7H famine of 1731, 81; plandered by Shiv, 89s 
taken by the English, 126; reventcs, 03, 1395 
tulministation of the city, 0% M2140; the 
awa ‘nnd complete surrender of 
‘Surat to the English 164 ; aspect and. condition 
ft different times (UIA), 71; (1600), 79 5 (1008° 
3620), 79, 82 5 (16701707), 90 5 (17004780), 
11 5 (1800-1876), 515-817 ; population ab dif- 
ferent times, 80, $2, 10, 124,919 snner wall, 
£908 ;wuburbs, 900-318 outer wal, S14 5 hoses, 
public buildings, aol place of interent, 321-190, 

‘SawAl, au old vea-port in Surat, $33. 

‘Swedes in Surat, 149, 








TTankari, «port in Broach, 660. 

‘Tiptiiver: Cour tidal section, bo, tributaries, 
Inland, ferro, navigation, igation, and los, 
om 

“Mughakt Khin, iret independent naw of Sarat, 
Teas taken to Increase reyonse, ergs ath 
‘ho Roglih abd Sidhis, 116-120, 

Areograph satiation: Burt, 200; Broach 424, 

‘of district: Suent, 87 3 Broach, A 

‘Tenures of lan. —See Land. 

“Ahabors arg ltchoory of Broach, 4812 

“ianber, trade and pico of, in Sarat, 43, 162 

‘Tobacco, enltivation of: Sarat, 07; Broach, 408. 

‘Tord. Caria, . 

“Tow education : Surat, 257; Broach, £20, 

‘Town usar, or Kista, of Sura, 186. 

‘rade of Surat (1608-1038), £5; (1058-1707), 

(17501500), 147; (15001876), 165-176, 

‘Trade of Broach, 422-406, 

‘Rra-gulda: Sarat 321; Broach, 442, 4420, 

‘Trap formations in Surat, 20, 

‘Troon: Surat, 30,415 Broach, 65,408, 
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vu 
Undi, a placo of pilgrimage in Surat, 333. 


v 


Vaccination, statistics of: Surat, 265; Broach, 





Vix’ tml i Surat, 33, 

‘Vilage communities: Surat, 56; Broach, 281-188, 

Village education : Surat, 28 Throsch, 629. 

Villages, number and population of s Sumt 06 
roach, 351. id 

Village mouey-leners: Surht, 187-1897 Broseh, 
449, 


Vital statition : Surat, 268 ; Browahy 634, 
Yeo, ‘numbor and tonnage ofr Surst, 177; 
“Bioach, 418, 
‘Vests, description of + roach, 413-417, 
se 


<= 
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Woagoa : Sent, 42, 200 j Broach 487. { 
Wagra volisivisign of Broach? Details ame 98 
© hone ot noi, 680541, 
Wagra town, 000, 
{Waite inna 5 Surat, 60 ; Bronali, 389. 
bearing seats of Surat, $3. 
ight ai woasures: Surat, 208  Brosch, #1463, 
Wells : Sarat, 29, 1496. 
‘Wheat cultivation in Bronch, 405, 
‘Wild animals,—See Animals, 
Writer clamen : Surat, 625 Broach, 978, 
Woor-work of Surat, earving, inlaying furniture, 
‘nil beacaets, 180, 





Workers in leather : Surat, G4 ; Broach, 376, 
‘Years uf scarcity ; Surat, 68 j Broaely 410 














